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THE 


COMMERCE    OF    BROOKLYN 


Bv  ^  (F.^f%^'-ii^-e.<^9:^^^ 


UXTJKE  any  oiIrt  groat  seaport  of  our  country, 
or  the  world,  Brooklyn  and  the  uounty  of 
Kings  has  no  separate  existence  as  a  port  of 
entry;  but,  while  possessing  an  unrivaled  water 
front,  with  the  most  magnificent  docks  and  piers  in  the 
world,  and  an  unlimited  capacity  for  expansion,  till  it 
may  be  able  to  receive  and  store  the  entire  products  of 
a  continent,  it  suffers  the  humiliation  of  knowing  that 
all  this  vast  commerce  is  credited  to  New  York  City; 
ami  that  there  does  not  exist  either  in  the  New  York 
Custom  House,  the  reports  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
or  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or,  indeed, 
in  the  records  of  any  government  or  mercantile  office, 
the  data  for  giving  to  Brooklyn  its  quota  of  credit  for 
her  share  in  this  immense  traffic,  which  has  no  rival  on 
this  side  of  the  globe. 

Yet  our  statistics  of  the  Brooklyn  commerce  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  New  York — statistics  collected  with 
infinite  labor  and  pains,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
business  of  the  largest  shipping  houses  with  the  returns 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York,  officially 
rendered,  show  the  following  facts,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping, 
both  sail  and  steam,  at  the  wharves,  piers  and  docks  of 
Brooklyn,  are  to  New  York  arrivals  .and  departures  as 
9  to  7. 

2.  That  the  (jrahi  receipts  and  shipments  at  Brook- 
lyn warehouses,  and  by  ships  loading  and  unloading  at 
Brooklyn  piers,  docks  and  wharves,  are  in  proportion 
of  76  to  24  of  those  of  New  York. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  receipts  and  shiijnierifs  of 
provisions  is  very  nearly  80  for  Brooklyn  to  - 
New  York. 

4.  That  the  receipts  of  raw  suyars  and  molasxes, 
from  all  quarters,  go  to  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  for 
transfer  to  the  Brooklyn  sugar  refineries,  almost  wholly; 
hardly  ten  per  cent,  being  received  in  New  York. 

5.  That  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  cotton  are 
nearly  one-half  at  and  from  Brooklyn  warehouses. 

6.  That  the  greater  part  of  i\w  petroleum  oils,  all  ex- 
cept those  for  the  refineries  on  the  Jersey  side,  come 


tiirough  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  pipes  to  the  refin- 
eries in  Williamsburg  and  Long  Lsland  City,  and  the 
shipments  to  foreign  and  to  other  American  portu,  go 
from  the  refineries  direct  on  ship-boanl,  without  touch- 
ing New  York  city,  either  in  receipt  or  shipment.  'I'he 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  petroleum  traffic  be- 
longs to  Brooklyn. 

7.  The  proportion  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  of 
general  mercha7idise  are  the  most  difficult  to  ascertain. 
There  are  many  large  warehouses  in  New  York  which 
have,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  received  the  bulk  of 
certain  articles  known  under  this  general  denomina- 
tion; but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  not  more  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  j>art 
of  the  imported  dress  goods  and  dry  goods  come  to 
New  York  warehouses;  that,  of  imported  metals — iron, 
steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  tin — about  two-thirds  come 
to  Brooklyn;  that  teas  and  raw  silk  come  generally  to 
New  York;  but  coffee,  spices,  cocoa,  chocolate,  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  cordage  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  argols,  medicinal  barks,  crude  camphor,  chemi- 
cals, bleaching  powder,  medicinal  gumSjdyewoods,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  guano,  gypsum  and  fertilizers  gener- 
ally, India  rubber,  indigo,  madder,  oils,  sulphur,  bread- 
stuffs,  bristles,  dried  fruits,  glass,  leather  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  paints,  potatoes,  salt,  provisions,  salt- 
petre, seeds,  soda  an<l  salts  of  soda,  manufactures  of 
tin,  tobacco,  and  perhaps  of  spirituous  liquors,  watches, 
wool  and  woolen  rags,  belong  more  properly  to  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses:  while  books,  paintings,  jewelry 
perfumery,  i)aper,  cabinet  furniture  and  woods,  musi- 
•al  instruments,  etc.,  etc.,  are  more  generally  sent  to 
the  New  York  warehouses.  In  general  mer.  ' 
while  the  bulk  is  very  largely  on  the  side  of  i  ■  . 

as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  taking  the  average  of 
the  past  three  years.  New  York  city  has  about  44  per 
cent,  of  the  values,  and  Brooklyn  about  56  per  cent. 
This  covers  the  whole  imports,  and  much  of  the  ex- 
ports. We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  limited  ex- 
tent and  moderate  storage  room  of  the  New  "i  ork 
warehouses,  which  are  contiguous   to   the   docks  and 
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|.r  viJed   with   elevaton*,   and   other   means  of   rapid 
'      -    .1    ...I    .  i:.   .  causes  all  of  our  exports  which 

,  to  be  brought  to  the  Brooklyn 
irc  of  immense  and  constantly  in- 

:.  I   lying  directly  at  the  edge  of  the 

:  piers,  and  can  transfer  entire  cargoes  to  ves- 

:i  single  truck.     Thus,  one  of 
-rs  occupy  52  large  warehouses, 
all  on  the   Brooklyn  side,  besides   extensive  covered 
|.i»-n!,  titil!  iivonient  for  loading  and  unloading. 

Au'^tht-r  i.      -  !i   warehouses.     Tiiis  is  particularly 

true  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  grain  for  export. 
We  have  stated  the  amount  of  grain  handled  in  Brook- 
lyn and  put  on  board  vessels  at  Brooklyn  docks,  as  76 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  remaining  24  per  cent,  goes  into  Now 
Vork  warehouses.  Not  at  all.  We  have  serious 
doubts  whether,  as  matters  are  now  arranged,  1,000,000 
buHheU  of  grain  go  into  New  York  warehouses  in  a 
year;  that  from  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
I^ckawaiina  A-  Western  R.  R.'s  conies  to  Hoboken,  or 
Jersey  City,  and  is  taken  up  by  elevators  there  in  the 
warehouses  on  the  Jei-sey  side,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ferretl  to  the  ships.  That  from  the  Erie,  Delaware  and 
lludsun,  Morris  and  Karitan  canals,  and  from  Albany 
barges,  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  goes  mostly  to 
Brooklyn  direct,  or  is  picked  up  by  the  floating  ele- 
vators, and  loaded  on  vessels  either  at  Brooklyn  or  New 
Vork  wharves  and  docks.  The  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  R.  11.  has  one  or  more  elevators  of  its 
own,  but  very  much  of  the  grain  brought  on  its  cars  is 
lightered  or  lirought  by  floating  elevators  direct  to  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses. 

In  regard  to  the  grain  receipts  and  shipments, 
lir'.oklyn  has  virtual  control  of  the  trade.  All  of  the 
regular  grain  warehouses  recognized  by  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  are  in  Brooklyn  All  of  the  float- 
ing elevator  companies  are  ofticered  by  Brooklyn 
men,  and  all  of  these  elevators — thirty-four  in  num- 
ber— start  from  Brooklyn  and  bring  grain  for  the 
Brooklyn  warehouses,  or  load  it  upon  vessels  at  the 
Brooklyn  wharves.  The  president  of  the  largest  of 
these  companies  (the  International),  Mr.  Annan,  who 
controls  22  of  these  floating  elevators,  two  of  double 
capacity,  is  also  a  partner  in  the  great  grain  house  of 
Ha/.ellinc  A  Co.,  the  occupants  of  |)o\vk',  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Kelsey  stores. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  George  D.  Pufl'er,  President  of 
the  New  York  Floating  Elevator  Company,  who  run 
five  floating  elevators,  are  also  wholly  identified  with 
Brooklyn,  'i'he  same  is  true  of  Messrs.  Ileuberer, 
Knapp  Sc.  McCord,  W.  D.  Mangam's  Son,  Marsh, 
Whilf  A  Co.,  and  S.  M.  Curncll,  who  own,  together, 
•even  floating  elevators.  The  entire  storage  capacity 
of  nil  the  Hlalioiiary  elevators  in  New  ^ork  city,  in- 
cluding those  of  tho  New  Vork  Central  and  Hudson 
River  H.   R.  Co.,  is  only   :),:i»0,000  bushels,  of  which 


the  New  York  Central  is  2,300,000  bushels.  Those  of 
Jersey  have  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  bushels.  Neither 
of  them  is  ever  full.  The  Brooklyn  stationary  eleva- 
tors have  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  bushels,  and,  as  the 
'  Produce  E.\change  reports  show,  handled  over  150,000,- 
I  000  bushels  of  grain  in  1882,  and  more  than  200,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1881.  But  the  grain  trade,  large  as  it 
is,  is  only  one  item  of  Brooklyn's  commerce.  Below 
Fulton  Ferry,  and  between  that  and  Fortieth  street, 
South  Brooklyn,  are  nearly  twenty  firms,  many  of 
them  controlling  large  blocks  of  warehouses  and  pier 
sheds,  who  do  a  general  merchandise  business,  some  of 
them  handling  mainly  imported  goods,  others  both 
imports  and  exports.  One  of  these  houses  already  re- 
ferred to,  Messrs.  G.  C.  and  J.  P.  Robinson,  in  1882, 
in  their  52  warehouses,  received  and  shipped  merchan- 
dise valued  at  $105,000,000.  Another,  F.  Woodruff 
&  Co.,  as  the  average  of  three  years  in  their  28  ware- 
houses, handled  .i;5:i,000,000.  The  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  the  whole  twenty  firms  can  hardly  be  less 
than  $325,000,000,  and  may  exceed  that  amount. 

But,  aside  from  these,  there  are  two  large  oil  refiner- 
ies belonging  to  Bush  and  Denslow;  five  or  six  large 
lumber  yards  at  the  Gowanus  Canal  and  Erie  Basin  ; 
two  coal  yards  of  great  ext"nt;  two  rosin  yards;  eight 
ship  yards,  four  of  them  with  dry  docks,  those  of 
Messrs.  William  Camp  ifc  Son  being  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  one  with  an  immense  marine  railway,  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  steamships;  six 
piers  for  steamship  lines  landing  their  passengers  and 
freight  in  Brooklyn;  three  inspection  yards,  one  for 
tobacco,  and  two  for  pork,  etc. ;  five  large  ferry  slips 
for  the  Hamilton,  South,  Wall  street,  and  the  two  An- 
nex ferries,  to  which  should  be  added  the  Fulton  ferry 
slip  and  the  Bridge  pier  ;  the  two  great  flouring  mill 
piers  of  F.  E.  Smith  and  Jewell  Brothers,  and  one  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company's  piers.  There  are, 
moreover,  extensive  foundries,  iron  works,  and  pump- 
ing engine  works,  which  ship  their  products  from  these 
wharves  and  |)iers.  There  is  no  separate  record  of  the 
number  of  vessels  which  discharge  or  receive  their  car- 
goes at  these  piers  and  wharves,  for  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  are  all  made  at  the  Naval  Office  in  New 
York,  but  there  must  be  several  thousands  every  year. 
We  cannot  obtain  any  definite  statistics  of  the  business 
transacted  or  the  moneys  received  in  these  various 
commercial  houses,  but  in  some  of  them  we  know  that 
it  amounts  to  many  millions. 

.  If  we  go  back  one  or  two  streets  from  the  water 
front,  we  shall  find,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  great 
manufactories,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries,  etc.,  etc., 
whose  products  are  all  shipped  from  these  wharves  and 
piers. 

Northward  and  north-eastward  from  Fulton  Ferry 
to  Hunter's  Point,  the  piers  and  wharves  loaded  with 
merchandise,  and  the  numberless  vessels  loading  and 
unloading  indicate  that  the  commerce  is  very  nearly  as 
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extensive  as  below  that  forry,  though  (if  a  somewhat 
(lifffi-i'iit  cliaractcr.  In  the  region  we  liave  already 
(lescrihcd,  there  were  three  artificial  and  one  natural 
water  eourses  and  basins,  stream  and  bay,  to  increase 
the  water-front,  viz.  :  the  Eric  and  Atlantic  I'.asins, 
Gowanus  Bay  and  Creek,  and  Gowanus  Canal.  In  the 
northern  division  (north  of  Fulton  ferry),  there  are 
the  Wallal>out  Bay,  Basin  and  Canal,  Bushwick  Creek, 
anil  Newtown  Creek  and  Canal.  Of  these,  the  first 
three  and  the  last  two  add  greatly  to  tlie  water  front 
of  this  portion  of  the  (uty. 

There  are  si-x  ferries  to  New  York  on  this  portion  of 
the  water  front,  some  of  them  having  two  or  three 
termini  in  that  city.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  in 
this  part  of  the  water  front,  numerous  and  important 
as  are  the  conmiercial  houses  directly  fronting  the 
water,  the  great  manufactories,  for  two  or  three  streets 
back  from  the  shore,  contribute  an  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  amount  of  their  products  to  the  commerce  of 
the  city. 

Above  the  Fulton  ferry  and  the  Bridge  pier,  we 
have,  first,  two  extensive  coal-yards,  and  then  long 
lilocks  of  warehouses,  kirewn  as  the  Fulton  and  Em- 
pire Stores.  On  the  next  street  east  are  Tobacco  In- 
spection Stores,  the  Fulton  Sugar  Refinery,  Iron 
Works,  Artificial  Ice  Machine  Works,  an  extensive 
Brewery,  etc.  Next  on  the  river  front  arc  cooperage 
and  stave  yards,  Arbuckle's  immense  coffee  and  s])ice 
warehouses,  and  behind  them,  Taylor's  foundry  and 
engine  works.  Bliss'  immense  press  and  die  works, 
llardick's  steam  pump  factory  ;  next  on  the  river  are 
Benton's  steam  and  gas  pipe  works,  Nathan's  coal 
yards,  the  Jay  street  stores,  the  offices  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  Crabb  and  Wilson's  sugar 
refinery,  Poillon's  ship  yard,  and  above  these,  the  At- 
lantic white  lead  works,  and  the  Brooklyn  Gas  Com- 
pany. On  Plymouth  and  Water  Streets,  immediately 
behind  these  establishments,  are  a  host  of  great  manu- 
factories, all  of  them  sending  immense  amounts  of 
their  products  abroad,  from  the  wharves  below  and  the 
other  piers  and  wharves  of  Brooklyn.  Among  these, 
are  the  great  color  house  of  Sondheim,  Alsburg  cfc  Co., 
the  paint,  color  and  varnish  works  of  J.  W.  Masury  &, 
Son,  the  Averill  Paint  Co.,  C.  T.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  In- 
gersoll  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  Somers  decorated  tin 
works,  the  Paris  white,  whiting  and  cork  works  of 
Truslow  &  Co.,  Rochow's  stationary  engine  works, 
one  or  two  large  breweries,  Clayton's  steam  pumps, 
<fec.,  &c. 

Beyond  Gold  street,  the  Navy  Yard  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive tract  fronting  on  Wallabout  Bay,  but  the  Wal- 
l.ibout  basin  and  canal  redeems  a  considerable  district 
for  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  Navy  Yard  in- 
directly makes  a  considerable  a<ldition  to  our  com- 
merce, in  the  extent  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  required, 
and  brought  thither  from  various  quarters,  in  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet. 


and  of  Hclioolship.s,  and  in  llie  coming  of  sliips  from 
the  navies  of  oilier  nations,  either  on  friendly  visitH  or 
for  repairs. 

But  aside  from  these,  the  Wallabout  ba«in  and  canal 
have  two  very  large  gas-works,  ii  st.ilionary  elevator 
and  mill,  a  large  coal  yard,  and  an  oil  workn,  a  di*- 
tillery,  the  sugar  relineries  of  iMoller,  Sicrc-k  !c  Co., 
and  of  DeCastro  and  Donner,  the  largesl  retail  lumber 
yard  in  the  I'nited  States,  that  of  Cross,  Austin  A  Co., 
the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co. 'a  largest  depot,  and  a  very 
large  lath  and  brick  yard.  Back  of  these  again  are 
numerous  large  manufactories,  the  great  book  factory 
of  Messrs.  Ap|)leton  &  Co.,  steam  punij>  works,  several 
stone  and  marble  works  of  great  extent,  particularly 
that  of  Gill  Si,  Baird;  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
an  immense  establishment,  the  New  York  Tartar  Co., 
etc.,  etc. 

The  extensive  ferry-house  of  the  Roosevelt  and 
South  Seventh  street  ferries  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  but  are  succeeded  immediately  by  the  great 
sugar  refineries  of  Havemeyer  &  Elder,  the  Brooklyn, 
the  Long  Island,  another  of  Havemeyer  it  Folder's,  and 
Dick  ifc  Meyer's  refinery.  Sugar  refining  is  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  of  Brooklyn,  its  annual  |)ro- 
duct  exceeiling  ^100,000,000,  and  most  of  it  is  concen- 
trated in  this  district.  The  sugar  refineries  are  also 
important  in  this  commercial  aspect,  as  more  than 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sugar  which  they  refine  is 
imported  direct  for  them,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
their  products  are  exported  or  transported  by  our  ship- 
ping to  other  Atlantic  ports.  Here  are  also  two  or 
three  large  lumber  yards,  one  shipping  yard,  one  large 
cooperage,  four  stave  yards,  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  yard,  a  gas-light  company, 
and  the  immense  oil  works  of  Charles  Pratt  tt  Co. 
The  ferry-house  of  the  Grand  street  ferry  is  also  in 
this  district,  and  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  district, 
Bushwick  creek  enters  the  East  river.  At  its  junction, 
the  Quay  street  Continental  iron  works  are  situated,  an 
immense  establishment  for  building  and  fitting  steam- 
ships, supplying  boilers,  engines,  shafts,  <fec.  Here, 
also,  is  .John  H.  Engles  it  Son's  gre.at  ship  yard,  and 
the  Manhattan  Compress  and  Pipe  Factory.  The  tJreen- 
point  ferry,  having  two  termini  in  New  York,  comes 
next.  From  this  to  Newtown  creek,  are  mostly  lumber 
yards,  spar  and  box  yards  ami  factories,  and  Hara- 
way's  extensive  dye  works.  Along  the  Brooklyn  side 
of  Newtown  creek  are  the  Devoe  Manuf.acturing  Co., 
and  Empire  oil  works,  the  Greenpoint  glass  works,  very 
extensive,  and  Charles  F.  Haveraeyer's  sugar  ro6nery, 
as  well  as  some  other  lumber  yards,  a  Bohemian  glasn 
manufactory,  the  vast  chemical  works  of  ^(artin  Kalb- 
fleisch's  Sons,  and  the  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.  ropewalk. 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  warehouses  and  great  mannfactories  along  the 
East  river  and  Newtown  creek,  above  Fulton  ferry, 
have  an  annual  business  of  more  than  $250,000,000. 
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1  -,.,..„  .,f  the  basins,  canals,  and 

«i>  >n.  which  give  the  city  so  great 

York  for  commercial    piir- 

j.    ,    ,  _ ..-  and   marine  railway,  which 

draw  hither  the  largest  ocean  Htearaers  needing  repairs. 

T  four  or  five  basins,  all  of  large  size,  on 

lh«-  1  water-front,  viz.:  the  Erie  and  Brooklyn 

Basin*,  spoken  of,  collectively,  as  the  Erie  Basin ; 
thi-    '■'  Docks  and  Biisin  ;  the  Wallabout  Basin 

ail'  .lid  adjacent  to  it,  and  generally  considered 

a  pan  ot  it,  the  Eent  Avt'nue  Basin.  Aside  from 
the«e,  there  are  the  Improvements  of  the  Brooklyn  Im- 
provement Co.,  and  others  around  Gowanus  bay,  creek, 
and  canal,  and  branches  ;  the,  as  yet  nut  fully  corn- 


rendered  a  second  application  to  the  Legislature  neces- 
sary, and  work  was  commenced  in  June,  1841.  At  the 
time  Col.  Richards  conceived  this  idea,  forty-four 
years  ago,  the  whole  tract  southwest  of  Hamilton 
avenue,  and  much  of  that  between  Third  avenue  and 
Gowanus  bay,  was  a  swaiujiy  marsh,  without  sufficient 
water  on  its  surface  to  be  navigable  anywhere  for  any- 
thing more  than  very  small  boats,  and  much  of  it  was 
uncovered  at  low  water,  and  often  sent  up  the  odors  of 
decaying  vegetation.  A  few  squatters  occupied  the 
more  elevated  hummocks,  but  it  was  valueless  for 
building  or  commercial  ])urposes.  Col.  Richards  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  with  great  energy  and  amid 
many  discouragements  for  five  years,  when   be  turned 
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pleted  improvement,  Bushwick  inlet;  and  the  extensive 
wharvi-H,  dockH,  and  canai-s,  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of 
Newtown  creek. 

Our  liiniu  do  not  permit  so  full  a  description  of 
tliiMM-  great  works  as  we  would  like  to  insert,  but  we 
will  i-ndeavor  t»  give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  them, 
preiiiiiiing  that  the  most  advanced  of  them  are  but  just 
eoniplft«-d,  while  i.lhers  are  yet  in  progress. 

Atlantic  Docks.— Treat ing  the  subject  chronologi- 
cally, we  liiid  liiat  the  Atlanti.-  Jjucks  and  Basin  were 
the  fiml  of  these  iiii|iroveinents  projected,  and  were 
the  fintt  to  be  coinpleteil.  Col.  Daniel  Richards  was 
the  originator  of  the  plan,  and  his  surveys,  sound- 
ing*, itc,  were  made  in  iHiiH,  and  the  Atlantic  Dock 
Company  was  incorporated,  in  May,  Im40,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  ||,(»(mi,i»oo  ;  but  a  (.light  change  in  their  plans 


his  attention  to  other  enterprises;  and  Mr.  James  S.  T. 
Stranahan  became  interested  in  the  Atlantic  Docks,  of 
which,  by  subsequent  purchases  from  the  other  stock- 
holders, he  became  the  princijial  proprietor. 

For  several  years  the  company  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements and  disappointments;  and  it  was  not  till 
1847,  si.v  years  after  its  commencement,  that  its  suc- 
cess began  to  be  assured.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
first  warehouse  was  laid  in  1844,  but  it  was  not  until 
1847  that  the  first  steam  grain  elevator  was  erected  for 
a  warehouse  on  the  north  pier.  There  are  now  eight 
elevators,  having  a  total  storage  capacity  of  7,500,000 
bushels  in  the  warehouses  on  those  docks.  The  basin 
has  an  area  of  forty  acres  water  surface,  and  the  ware- 
houses surrounding  and  enclosing  it  cover  more  than 
twenty    acres.     It   is   entered    by  a  passage-way  two 
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hundred  feet  wide,  and  has  wharf  room  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  vessels.  It  lias  a  d('])th  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  so  that  very  largo 
ocean  steamers  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  there.  The 
first  cost  and  present  value  of  this  property  exhibits 
very  clearly  the  jirogress  of  Brooklyn  in  commercial 
greatness  within  forty  years.  ''The  land  and  water 
rights  for  this  great  property  "  (which  included  land  ex- 
tending to  or  beyond  Ifamilton  avenue),  were  pun-Iiased 
for  $158,000,  payable  in  stock,  and  the  circumference 
was  apportioned  into  540  lots,  valued  at  from  $400,  for 
the  front  lots,  to  $'250  for  those  in  the  rear,  the  whole 
aggregating  $040,000,  which  was  the  contemplated 
cost  of  the  docks. 

As  we  have  said,  there  are  now  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  warehouses  and  eight  elevators  on  these  docks, 
but  independent  of  the  value  of  these,  or  any  buildinfs 
on  this  property,  the  present  value  of  the  land  and 
water  rights  exceeds  twelve  million  dollars. 

The  Erie  and  Brooklyn  Basins  were  next  in 
oriler  of  time.  These,  also,  originated  in  the  fertile 
and  enterprising  brain  of  Col.  Richards,  though  their 
actual  designing  and  building  were  the  work  of  Jere- 
miah P.  Robinson;  and  the  construction  of  both  the 
basins  and  their  warehouses  has  been  under  the  super- 
intendcncy  of  William  Beard.  The  owners  of  the 
Erie  Basins  and  the  land  bordering  on  it  are  J.  P.  & 
G.  C.  Robinson  and  William  Beard,  and  they  and 
Fianklin  Woodruff,  and  one  or  two  other  parties,  also 
own  the  Brooklyn  Basin  and  the  lands  adjacent. 

The  two  companies  own,  or  did  own,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  enterprise  in  1856  or  1857,  with  the  exception 
of  some  small  tracts  nearest  to  Hamilton  avenue,  the 
entire  territory  bounded  by  Van  Brunt  street,  Hamil- 
ton avenue,  Gowanus  Creek,  south  of  Hamilton  avenue, 
and  the  water  rights  now  bounded  by  the  piers  and 
wharves  of  the  Erie  Basin.  Much  of  this  territory  was 
under  water  at  high  tide,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
was  inhabited  by  squatters,  even  as  late  as  1864,  when 
the  immense  excavations  having  been  completed,  the 
foundations  of  the  docks  were  commenced  by  the  driv- 
ing of  piles,  25  feet  in  length,  close  to  each  other,  driven 
even  with  the  surface,  and  bedded  with  concrete.  On 
this  foundation  were  reared  massive  superstructures  of 
solid  stone,  faced  at  the  water  fronts  with  granite.  The 
first  of  the  dry-docks  was  completed  in  October,  1866, 
and  a  vessel  admitted  to  it.  There  are  now  three  of 
these  dry-docks,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  steam- 
ships and  merchant  vessels  afloat,  even  when  loaded. 
Large  warehouses  have  been  erected  upon  both  sides 
of  these  docks  for  the  reception  of  the  cargoes  of  laden 
vessels  seeking  the  use  of  the  docks,  and  for  general 
storage.  There  are  now  52  of  these  warehouses  around 
the  Erie  Basin,  most  of  them  four  stories  or  more  in 
height,  1.32  feet  in  depth,  and  29  feet  in  breadth,  which 
are  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  &  G.  C.  Robinson  alone 
for   their   extensive  warehouse   and  storage  business. 


Many  111  hers  arc  occupied  by  other  firms  engagetl  in 
the  same  business.  The  whole  water  area  of  tlie  two 
Basins  (the  Brooklyn  and  Erie)  is  100  acreii,  of  which 
60  are  included  in  the  Erie  and  »o  in  the  Brooklyn 
Basin.  The  owners  secured  in  the  beginning  l.ooo.ooo 
square  feet  of  submerged  territory,  beside  all  the  land 
which  they  purchased,  and  most  of  which  was  filled  up 
from  excavations  made  for  the  B:isins. 


Jkremiaii  p.  Rodinsojj.— The  cnreor  of  IIiIh  wicL-Iy-known 
gentleman  is  another  illustration,  lis  well  of  the  U-nciitn 
which  our  free  institutions  ami  unliniited  privilpgefl  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  vouchsafe  to  the  diligent.  Bcti%-e.  faithful 
and  honest  workers  in  the  land,  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  with- 
out earnest  labor  and  unceasing  toil  no  great  <:redit  or  nuc- 
cess  can  te  attained.  , 

Mr.  Robinson  coranicnced  his  business  life  a  [loor  \tny ,  and 
lias  gained  an  enviable  reputation  and  an  abundant  fortune; 
and  is  now  entitled  to  si>end  the  remainder  of  his  il;iv»  in 
peace  and  quietude,  if  he  so  desires,  without  further  slnig- 
gles  with  the  problems  of  life  than  those  which  will  come  to 
him  in  his  works  of  kindness  and  charity  to  his  fellows. 

True,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
both  paternal  and  maternal,  noted  for  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy conduct;  and  this  alone  always  endows  the  youth 
about  entering  upon  the  career  of  nianhooil  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  spirit.  He  now  looks  Isick  to  the  his- 
tory of  liis  ancestors,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  trace  it,  and  ran 
find  no  smell  of  fire  upon  their  garments  and  no  blot  upon 
the  family  escutcheon.  Among  the  first  .settlers  of  Rho<le 
Island,  those  ancestors  were  contemporaneous  with  Roger 
Williams,  who  settled  in  Providence  in  10:<6 ;  since  which 
time  their  descendants  have  lieen  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  on  the  bench,  and  in  al- 
most every  branch  of  business. 

On  the  Robinson  side,  William  Robinson,  six  generations 
removed  from  the  subject  of  our  sketcli.  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Rhode  Island.  Sturdy  and  indu.strious.  he  V)«>came 
well  known  in  the  province  as  one  of  its  most  thrifty  and 
valued  citizens,  and  was  frequently  called  to  positions  of 
high  otiicial  responsibility.  It  is  not  important  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sketch  to  trace  fully  the  characters  of  all  hia 
progenitors.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  Governor  Wil- 
liam Robinson  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Chri-dopher 
Robinson,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  man  of  his  time  in 
Rhode  Island.  Christopher  was  the  father  of  George 
C.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

George  C.  Robinson  was  a  young  man  of  great  energy, 
courage  and  commercial  enterprise.  As  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  youths  of  that  period  in  that  locality  chose 
to  follow  the  sea  as  a  profession,  George  cast  his  lot  in  that 
direction.  So  marked  were  his  ability,  integrity  .ind  manly 
qualities  (for  none  could  attain  the  position  without  all  of 
these  recommendations  in  those  days)  that  he  soon  bec&mc 
captain  of  a  ship  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  pushed  his  prow 
to  the  shores  of  countries  a-s  remote  from  his  native  land  as 
any  who  sailed  the  then  almost  unknown  seas.      II  i 

the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Niles  Potter  whil<>  <i': 
and  was  suddenly  stricken  down,  while  at  C 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  five  small  chn 
and  without  direct  parental  means  of  support, 
children,  Jeremiah  P.  Robinson  was  the  eldest. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  his  progenitors  on  the  mo- 
side,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  American  p'-^  - 
of  the  faniili«  s  of  Niles  and  Potter  were  among  t i 


Of  these  live 
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nrsronv  op  ktn^gi^  county. 


\Xtn  of  Hhode  Island,  and  were  of  the  liighest  respectability 
'iiiK.    Jeremiah  Niles  was  a  man  of  large  posses- 
ABM  fur  many  yearn  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
from  both  kings,  George  II.  and  III., 
II  pxtant  and  in  the  possession  of  Jere- 
son.     He  also  held  other  important 
Alio  came  after  him  have  ever  been 
prou.l  \e>  trac-e  to  him  the  lineage  of  the  families  to  which 
they  txdonged.     John  Potter,  whose  fa'mily  was  also  among 
the  original  nettlcrs  of  Rhode  Island,  w,-us  a  man  of  consider- 
able wealth  and  high   character.      One  of  his  sons  married 
into  the  Xiles  family,  and  had  a  son  named  Jeremiah  Niles 
Potter,  who  was  the  father  of  Mary  Niles  Potter,  the  wife  of 
( 'aptiiin  George  C.  Robinson  and  the  mother  of  Jeremiah 
I'.iil.T   Robinson.      It  will  thus  be  seen   thai  Mr.  Robinson 
tnir.-i  his  lineage  on  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side 
back    through    many  generations  of    honorable    men    and 
women:  and  his  Christian  names  are  taken  from  the  two  di.s- 
tinguishe<l  families  on  his  mother's  side. 

As  before  stated,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  mother 
and  children  were  left  in  straitened  circumstances;  but  the 
mother's  father,  Jeremiah  Ndes  Potter,  quite  a  large  landed 
proprietor,  took  his  daughter,  with  her  five  helpless  children, 
under  protecting  care  at  his  home  in  South  Kingstown,  near 
the  present  village  of  Wakelield,  Rhode  Island,  and  gave  his 
grandchildren  such  limited  advantages  for  education  as  at 
that  time  were  afforded  in  tliat  locality,  until  they  were  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  struggle  of  life  for  themselves,  the 
mother  remaining  at  the  old  homestead  until  her  death. 

Jekemiaii  Potter  Robinson  was  born  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1><19.  in  South  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  and  is  now 
(t88:j)  sixty-four  years  of  age.  It  would  seem  that  he  early 
developed  an  independent  and  fearless  spirit.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  having  been  used  to  the  labor  and  toil 
to  which  farmers'  boys  of  that  period  were  subjected,  and 
having  liad  but  limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, he  went  to  Newport  and  entered  the  grocery  store  of 
his  uncle,  Stephen  A.  Robinson,  where  he  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  accountant.  Here  he  remained  about  two  and  one- 
half  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  grandfather's  farm  for  a 
short  time.  In  1M30,  at  the  age  of  si.xteen,  he  went  to  New 
York.  Parental  affection  and  an.\iety  interposed  objections 
to  his  undertaking,  at  that  early  age,  to  "  paddle  his  own 
canoe,"  but  the  boy  was  mildly  persistent,  and  finally  ob- 
tained |>ermiHsion  to  go. 

New  York  was  then  a  comparatively  small  city,  but  to  the 
adventurous  boy  it  was  his  ideal  of  an  opportunity  to  make 
himiK-lf  a  man,  and  his  fondest  hopes  have  been  more  than 
realizf'd.  He  applied  to  various  business  houses  for  einjiloy- 
ment.  visiting  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover anything  which  met  his  idea  of  properly  starting  upon 
bin  buhiness  career;  until,  after  long  and  weary  search,  he 
W.U4  employe.1  by  the  firm  of  K.  P.  &  A.  WoodnilT,  jobbers 
in  HhIi,  salt  ami  provisions.  Under  this  engagement  he  was 
to  U-  boardeil  In  the  family  of  his  employers,  for  which -he 
wan  to  give  hi.i  later  for  two  years,  he  clothing  himself.  He 
entered  ui>on  the  jierformance  of  his  duties  with  a  will,  and 
•oon  oxhlliiteil  the  possession  of  those  sterling  qualities 
whirh,  OM  Hl.'p  by  Htej,  he  has  advanced  through  life,  have 
borne  him  evi-r  on  to  success.  His  pay  was  steadily  in- 
creiuM-il.  He  was  prudent,  economl(;al  and  painstaking.  His 
Hlrict  attention  to  business,  steady  habits  and  pleasing  de- 
meanor drew  the  attention  of  many  leading  business  men  to 
him,  an<l  Haltering  olTers  wer(i  made  to  him  to  leave  his  old 
employers;  but  he  htemlfastly  stood  by  them,  attending  to 
their  ulTairs  so  faithfully  that,  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year's 
Borvico,  hu  was  offered  and  accepted  a  partnership  in  the 


firm  of  the  Messrs.  Woodruff.  From  this  time  on  he  has 
held  a  high  place  in  the  business  world.  He  immediately 
took  charge  of  some  of  the  most  important  business  interests 
of  the  concern.  After  a  few  years,  Mr.  E.  P.  Woodruff  died, 
and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  A.  Woodruff  & 
Robinson.  This  firm  soon  added  the  warehousing  and  stor- 
age departments  to  their  other  business,  thus  becoming  the 
pioneers  in  this  line,  and  prosperity  marked  their  course  un- 
til, a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Woodruff  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  the  business  was  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  P. 
&  G.  C.  Robinson.  Thus,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  Mr. 
Robinson  rose  from  the  boy  working  for  his  board  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  prosperous  busi- 
ness concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis.  G.  C.  Robinson 
of  this  firm  is  a  younger  brother  of  his. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years,  wlien  the  oflfices  of  the  concern  were  in  Front 
street,  his  business  desk  has  stood  within  seventy-five  feet  of 
where  it  now  stands  for  fort3-five  years:  and  he  has,  nearly 
all  his  life,  done  business  on  what  is  almost  literally  the  site 
of  the  old  house  of  the  Messrs.  Woodruff,  when  he  entered 
their  service  as  a  poor  boy.  Sometime  about  the  year  1843 
he  began  to  look  with  much  interest  across  the  East  river, 
from  his  then  home  in  New  York,  upon  the  growing  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  soon  began  to  purchase  large  blocks  of  real 
estate  on  the  Brooklyn  river  front,  and  to  improve  the  same 
by  building  warehouses  and  piers  at  the  foot  of  Congress  and 
Warren  streets.  He  was  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  great 
warehouse  business  of  Brooklyn,  which  exists  to-day  to  the 
benefit  of  the  city.  A  few  years  later,  in  company  with  AVlL- 
LIAM  Beard,  lie  became  interested  in  water  front  in  South 
Brooklyn,  and  they  began  the  work  of  planning  and  con- 
structing the  great  Erie  Basin  and  the  adjoining  basins, 
building  piers  and  warehouses  until  at  this  time  there  is  a 
wharfage  and  dockage  of  several  miles,  where  vessels  may 
be  laden  and  unladen  at  this  vast  receptacle.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  dock  system  in  the  world 
under  one  management,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  made  for  the  city,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in 
the  near  future  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
commercial  interests  of  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  Mr. 
William  Beard,  with  whom  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  so  long 
associated,  is  still  largely  interested  in  these  land  and  harbor 
improvements,  and  the  firm  of  Beard  &  Robinson  are  still 
carrying  on  gigantic  improvements  which  must  inure  to  the 
public  benefit:  and  both  patrons  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
energy,  courage  and  sagacity,  in  bringing  into  use  the  waste 
lands  and  sand  beaches  of  Brooklyn's  water  front. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Robinson 
has  ever  taken  great  pains  in  looking  after  the  rights  and 
interests  of  laboring  men.  Wlienever  he  has  had  opjjor- 
tunity  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  either  by  counsel  with 
those  who  had  control  of  works  where  labor  was  employed, 
or  in  his  o\yn  business,  which  in  many  directions  necessi- 
tates the  employment  of  many  laborers,  he  has  shown,  in  . 
theory  and  practice,  his  desire  and  willingness  to  elevate 
and  assist  the  honest  laborer.  In  the  great  warehouse  busi- 
ness, both  at  Mr.  Robinson's  Congress  street  stores  and  at 
the  Erie  Basin,  where  Mr.  Beard  and  lie  are  together  inter- 
ested, great  care  is  taktui  to  pay  each  laliorer  and  employe 
Iil)erally'  for  any  extra  service ;  the  result  of  which  is  that 
the  lalioier  is  pleased  willi  his  employers,  and  the  eiiiplojers 
are  able  to  retain  for  many  years  faithful  men  who  have 
their  interests  at  heart.  Thus  should  it  be  with  capital  and 
labor  everywhere. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  prominent  supporters  of  the 
great  East  River  Bridge  enterprise,  now  so  succesfully  estab- 
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lished.  As  a  bridge  trustee,  he  ever  gave  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent attention  to  all  the  details  of  its  progress  and  manage- 
ment, and  honorably  tilled  the  responsible  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  through  the  most  trying  and 
difficult  portion  of  rlie  work. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  .Mr.  Robinson  in  his  general  rela- 
tions as  connected  with  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  l)ut  during 
all  the  time  alluded  to,  he  has  e.xteudeil  his  aeiiuaintance  and 
business  connections  not  only  over  the  Middle  States  and  all 
New  England,  but  largely  into  the  British  Provinces.  Ue 
was  for  many  years  claimed  to  belong  exclusively  to  New 
York  city  as  a  citizen ;  but,  since  about  1843,  when  he 
removed  his  family  to  Brooklyn,  Kings  county  has  claimed 
him  as  her  own. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  his 
life  Ikh  thus  far  been  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  in  this 
sketch,  and  that  is  his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  with  a  most  estimable  and  charming  lady.  Miss 
Elizabeth  DeW'itt,  of  Cranberry,  New  Jersey.  Space  does 
not  permit  lis  in  this  article  to  adequately  estimate  this 
lady's  strong  character  and  many  virtues,  and  hence  it  will 
not  be  attempted.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  she  bore  him  live  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

One  of  the  sons,  Jlr.  Isaac  Rich  Robinson,  resides  on  the 
old  homestead.  This  estate,  together  with  six  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  adjoining,  is  now  owned  by  his  father,  who 
keeps  the  old  place,  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Orrinil- 

father  Potter  and  the  fond  recollections  of  his  child  1 1^ 

days. 

His  son,  Mr.  Jeremiah  P.  Robinson,  Jr.,  is  largely  con- 
nected in  active  business  with  his  father.  He  is  widely 
known  in  business  circles  already,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  he  is  most  capable  and  far-reaching  in  his  transactions. 
It  may  be  well  for  the  father  to  look  well  to  his  own  laurels 
lest  his  son  and  namesake  should  overshadow  them.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  father  would  regard  such  an 
occurrence  with  complacency. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  family  are  attendants  at  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  of  which  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs  is 
pastor,  and  he  has  contributed  liberally  towards  its  support, 
and  all  charitable  objects  in  wliich  it  is  engaged.  It  may  be 
stated  as  an  interesting  f.act  in  this  connection,  that  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  old  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  was  presided  over  by 
only  three  pastors,  each  for  about  half  a  century.  Rev. 
Samuel  Niles,  brother  of  Jeremiah  Niles,  who  was  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  was  the  first,  and  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs.  was  the  last. 

Personally,  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  unusually  popular  and  lib- 
eral-minded gentleman.  In  his  social  relations,  he  is 
courtly,  but  unostentatious.  He  is  not  fond  of  glare  and 
glitter,  pomp  and  parade,  but  rather  of  that  modest  comfort 
and  real  social  entertainment,  which  may  be  had  among 
men  and  women  of  brains  and  heart.  He  is  not  a  patron  of 
the  halls  of  fashion  and  show,  but  may  be  found  among 
people  of  sterling  worth  and  good  sense. 

In  politics,  he  is  accredited  to  the  democratic  party;  but, 
we  think  it  may  aafel}-  be  said  of  liim,  as  it  may  of  many 
others  of  his  class,  that  political  garments,  in  a  partisan 
sense,  sit  so  loosely  upon  his  shoulders,  that  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  them  otf,  when  his  party  goes  astray, 
either  in  men  or  measures.  He  has  often  been  importuned 
to  run  for  offices  of  high  trust  and  honor,  but  has  always 
persisted  in  declining  even  to  have  his  name  used  as  a  candi-  [ 
date  before  nominating  conventions.  Good  men  think  that,  j 
should  he  have  consented  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a 


Candid.ili'  ...i.,i.  ;.,•  |i,-..,.i.-,  I'-ni*  mit-^  \vt>iu<i  niwi* 
been  almndoned  and  ho  elit^ted,  regardleiut  uf  iHirty  uflUi- 
ations. 

Of  such  a  man  Kings  County  has  a  right  to  bo  proud.     TIo 

commented  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and   huii  lutcfixb  ■! 

higher  than  most  men  ever  get.     He  has  Iwfn  Hurctiwriil  fur 

himself  and  family,  and  kind,  helpful  anil   geneniux  t<i  the 

jioor.     He  haseievateil  the  standard  of  l«l>or,  ami  <'unlriljul4.Hl 

'  largely  to  the  public  good  in  nunierouii  wayH.     lie  liaa  been 

I  a   builder,  not  a  destroyer;  a  producer,   not  a  coiuiumiT, 

except  where  to  consume  was  to  reproduce  mure.     He  ha« 

j   builded  ;is  the  builders  build, 

*'  StuAtJlly,  BteaiJII)'.  ttlop  by  Mtop, 
Up  tlio  veiitiiroiin  bulldoni  Ku, 
Carefully  plarlnir  ntone  on  Mtnne, 
'Tin  thus  tbo  loftlent  tomplim  (trow." 

His  temple  is  near  complete,  and  long  may  he  live  to 
enjoy  its  occupanc.v,  and  remain,  as  he  ever  has  been,  tho 
welcoming  host  of  his  many  friends. 

Broad-shouldered,  deei)-chested,  large-hearte<i,  fair-minded, 
kind  and  genial,  firm  and  strong,  Jeremiah  Potter  Robinson 
stands  with  commandmg  presence  to-day  in  the  zenith  of 
his  manhood,  admired  by  all  those  who  know  hitn  well,  and 
the  peer  of  all  honorable  business  men  throughout  the  land. 


William  Beard  was  born  in  the  town  of  Foxhall,  County 
Westmeath,  Ireland,  in  1804.  He  lost  his  mother  before  he 
was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  lived  with  his  uncle  till  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  leaving  at  that  age  to  work  at 
the  stonemason's  trade,  at  which  he  was  employed  in  Ireland 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  emigratefi  to 
England,  arriving  there  in  M.ay,  1821.  He  was  first  employed 
in  England  by  a  small  contractor  at  ditching,  har\-esting, 
general  labor,  and  afterward  worked  in  a  quarry  a  short 
time,  and  more  or  less  at  his  trade  as  a  stonemason.  In  May, 
182o,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the  sailing 
ship  Edwards,  Captain  Edwards.  On  account  of  adverse 
winds  the  vessel  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  till  .\ugust.  it 
having  taken  three  months  to  make  the  passage  now  made 
in  seven  days.  Having  with  him  a  traveling  compimion 
named  John  liankin.  whose  passage  he  had  paid,  he  found 
upon  his  arrival  that,  although  when  he  concluded  to  start 
he  had  been  possessed  of  one  hundred  poumls  sterling,  he 
did  not  then  have  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  Ue  found 
the  chances  of  obtaining  employment  here  poorer  than  in 
England.  The  year  1825  being  one  of  the  hardest  years 
financially  that  this  country  had  yet  seen,  employment  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  wages  were  very  low. 

His  first  employment  in  the  New  World  was  in  n  silk  fsw- 
tory  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y..  at  twelve  dollars  and  ' 
month.  The  proprietor  Of  the  factory  failed  five  w 
Mr.  Beard  entered  his  service,  and  did  not  pay  him  a  c  ■  ■  ■ 
the  wages  due,  and  when  he  had  paid  his  boani  hisci]  "ii 
was  nearly  exhausted.  His  next  employment  was  with  a 
stonemason  at  or  about  the  site  of  the  present  large  reservoir 
in  New  York  at  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  board.  He 
remained  with  him  for  four  or  five  weeks,  but  beonme  sus- 
picious of  his  employer,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
latter  had  paid  a  man  who  lately  worked  for  him  in  counter- 
feit money,  and  when  the  poor  fellow  went  to  purcha!>e 
something  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  and  left  without  asking  for  his  pay.  His 
next  work  was  for  Francis  Bretane.  who  had  at  that  time  a 
beautiful  residence  at  about  where  the  comer  of  Eighth 
avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street  is  now  located,  and  employed 
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ol  liij*  place  tluring  tlio  fall  ami  winter  of 
lio  WM  to  receive  only  twelve  dolliiM  per 
aIu'U  lie  eame  to  leave  in  May,  1821!,  much 
'  isli,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  no 
r  any  one  by  the  month,  Mr.  Bretaue 
uinter'i)  work  that  he  gave  him 
:ir  waRes.  This  money  was  the 
Liiing  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
iiL'ud.  jusjuring  him  when  he  left 
thai  If  ho  ever  waiit.-»i  any  favor  he  had  only  to  call  on  him, 
•od  he  would  ever  lind  him  ready  to  aid  him.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Beard  was  building  a  stone  wall,  ditching  and 
Knibbiug  by  coutnict  for  Mr.  Thoiuas  Mulliuer,  who  had  a 
rmiileuce  ou  the  site  of  the  present  Deer  Park  in  Central 
I'ark,  New  York.  This  was  the  first  contract  he  ever  took, 
and  the  proceeds  of  it  was  the  first  considerable  amount  of 
money  that  he  had  made.  He  also  dug  a  well  for  the  same 
lurty,  at  the  sjime  place,  for  which  he  received  forty  dollars, 
he  and  another  man  doing  all  the  work  in  one  day,  and  he 
began  to  thmk  this  was  not  such  a  bad  country  after  all,  and 
to  believe  there  was  good  luck  in  store  for  him. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  Johnston  in  New  York  on  January 
1st,  1*W.     He  then  located  in  Y'orkville,  and  took  a  contract 
from  IsaiC  Adriance  to  grade  some  lots  located  at  different 
points  about  Harlem.   He  also  graded  a  number  of  lots,  built 
stone  walls,  and  did  other  work  for  Alderman  Hall  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward,  New  Y'ork.     At  that  time  the  Twelfth  Ward 
ejttendetl  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Harlem  River.     The  first 
work  he  did  for  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  was  accomplished  at 
this  time.    He  built  a  stone  wall  to  protect  the  Third  avenue, 
at  or  alxiut  One  Hundredth  street.     He  was  recommended  to 
the  authorities  by  Alderman  Hall,  and  as  he  offered  to  do  the 
work  for  one-half  what  another  contractor  offered  to  do  it 
for,  they  awarded  the  contract  to  him.     He  remembers  well 
the  price  he  received— fiOO.     It  cost  him  just  .tSSO  to  do  the 
work,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  $250,   which  he  considered  at 
that  time  a  very  large  sum  of  money.     He  then  took  a  con- 
tract from  the  City  to  grade  Third  avenue  from  Sixtieth  street 
to  Eighty-sixth  street,  cutting  through  the  rocks,  filling  the 
low  land,  and  building  walls  to  protect  the  embankment.  He 
also  graded   Hlcximingdale  Koad  at  several  points,  widening 
the  drive  and  filling  the  old  deep  hollows.     In  the  year  1831 
the  Corjwration  of  New  York  concluded  not  to  let  any  more 
work  by  contract,  but  to  hire  the  contractors  with  their  men 
and  t«5am«  to  do  the  work  of  the  City  by  the  d.ay.     Mr.  Beard 
and  his  men,  horses  and  wagons  were  thus  employed  by  tlie 
day  during  that  whole  year,  and  he  was  paid  a  commission 
01  his  profit.     The  next  contnict   was  for  constructing  the 
llurlein  Itailroad  from  Center  street  toward  the  Harlem  Hi ver, 
hi!  doing  all  the  grading  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Si.xlieth 
street,  cutting  through  the  rocks  at  Murray  Hill,  etc.,  opera- 
tions which  had  liecu  begun  the  previous  year  by  another  con- 
tractor, who  had  failed.     The  engineer,  knowing  Mr.  Beard, 
Situt  for  him,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  the  work.     During 
the  last  four  iiiuiilhs  of  his  engagomout  on  this  contract  he 
worked  uigbt  and  day  with  double  gangs.     His  next  work 
was  on   the  ol  I   New  ,Iersey   Railroad   and   Transportation 
(.'omjwny'K  Lino,   now  the  l'enn.sylvania  Railroad,  between 
Rubway  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     At  the  same  time  he 
built  a  dock  for  Captain  Gibbons  at  Elizabethporl.    Old  Com- 
niixlore  Vaiiderbilt  was  then  in  Captain  Ciibbons'  employ  as 
captain  of  the  Iwat  that  ran  from  New  York  to  Kli/.abelhport, 
and  cluriiig  this  time  Mr.  Buird  and  Mi'.  Vandorbill  wore  on 
friendly  terms,  iiu'etiiig  often  and  taking  jileasure  in  each 
other's  itiM-icly.  Mr.  Beard  soon  afterward  came  to  Brooklyn, 
and  built  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  from  .South 
Kerry  to  Bedford:  after  which  he  took  a  contract  to  build  two 


sections  of  the  conduit  for  the  New  Y''ork  "Water  Works,  one 
section  near  Y'onkers,  and  the  other  near  Bloomingdale.  At 
this  time  (1835  and  1836)  he  was  also  engaged  in  grading  and 
paving  a  number  of  streets  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  among 
them  Myrtle  avenue,  from  the  City  Hall  to  Bedford  avenue ; 
Atlantic  street,  from  South  Ferry  to  Bedford  avenue ;  Union 
street  and  Strong  Place.  A  few  years  later  he  graded  and 
paved  Montague,  Pierrepoint  and  Joralemon  streets,  and 
Ewen  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  During  1854  and  18.55  he  graded 
and  paved  Broad  street  and  several  other  streets  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  In  183!)  he  constructed  a  section  of  the  Albany  and 
Boston  I{;iilroad  near  Worcester,  and  another  near  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  He  also  built  another  section  near  Chatham  Four 
Corners,  N.  Y.  Next  he  built  twenty  miles  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Long  Island  liailroad,  and  in  184(i  a  section  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  at  Somerville,  N.  J.  In  the 
spring  of  1844  he  started  the  great  excavation  for  the  tunnel 
for  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  Atlantic  street,  com- 
pleting the  work  in  1845.  At  about  this  time  he  built  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Morris  Canal  at  Dover.  He  was  engaged,  too,  in 
the  construction  of  the  viaduct  bridge  on  the  Erie  Railway 
at  Lainsbprough.  In  the  years  1856  and  1857  he  constructed 
water  works  at  Carleton,  St.  Jolins,  N.  B.  This  was  a  very 
large  contract.  In  1857  and  1858  he  was  engaged  in  perform- 
ing a  Government  contract  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Mascougan  River  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  was  also  an 
extensive  contract. 

Since  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  had  watched  the  rapid 
growth,  both  of  that  city  and  of  Brooklyn.  After  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  Brooklyn,  in  1840,  he  looked  around 
for  profitable  investments,  knowing  that  there  could  be 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  city  toward  the  east. 
He  also  saw  that  still  there  was  a  limit  to  available  water 
front  on  our  shore;  and  that,  as  the  county  grew,  and  both 
cities  increased,  an  investment  in  water  front  lots  must,  in 
time,  become  profitable.  Looking  around  for  any  opportu- 
nity to  invest,  in  1843,  he  bought  one-half  interest  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Erie  Basin,  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Conover  street  to  the  foot  of  Columbia  street,  from  George 
Hall,  who  was  the  first  Maj'or  of  Brooklyn.  For  a  few  years 
after  the  first  purchase  there  was  very  little  done  to  improve 
the  property.  A  year  after,  Mr.  Beard  bought  another  quarter 
of  the  interest  held  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  then  commenced  to  make 
improvements.  At  the  time  of  the  first  purchase,  Red  Hook 
Point  was  a  barren  waste,  a  great  sand  hill  cutting  it  off  from 
Brooklyn  proper.  There  was  hardly  a  building  to  be  seen  south 
of  Atlantic  street,  and  not  a  single  one  south  of  Hamilton 
avenue;  in  fact,  Hamilton  avenue  was  not  paved  at  that  time. 
Beyond  the  sand  hill  there  was  a  long  stretch  of  sand  beacli, 
extending  from  what  was  at  that  time  known  as  Red  Hook 
Point,  to  Boiupties  Hook.  In  the  rear  of  the  sand  beach  or  sand 
strip,  a  low  Hat  marsh  extended  nearly  to  Hamilton  avenue, 
that  is  east  of  the  sand  hill  first  referred  to.  The  sand  liill 
e.xt(Mi(led  toward  Buttermilk  Channel,  and  the  marsh  from 
the  base  of  the  sand  hill  to  Oowanus  Creek.  Shortl}-  after 
Mr.  Beard's  last  purcliase  from  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Jeremiali  P. 
Robinson  purcliasod  from  Mr.  Hall  his  remaining  quarter. 
The  improvements  then  began  in  earnest  at  Erie  Basin,  Mr. 
Beard  having  retired  from  active  contracting,  concluded  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  and  pride  of  his  life  (the 
completion  of  Erie  Basin).  The  construction  of  the  Break- 
water, 300  feet  wide,  which  surrounds  the  Erie  Basin,  was 
commenced,  extending  from  foot  of  Van  Brunt  street  out  in 
the  Bay,  nearly  1,000  feet,  and  from  that  point  east,  about 
4,000  feet  to  Columbia  street,  thence  north,  about  2,000  feet 
to  the  original  beach.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  the  water  was  of  no  great  depth  outside  of  the 
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original  beach,  the  magnitude  of  the  worlj  can  be  conceived. 
When  we  consider  also  the  fact  that  ships  and  steamers  can 
come  alongside  of  the  docks,  drawing  25  feet  of  water  and 
discharge  their  cargo,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
less  than  eight  feet  of  water,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  great 
expense  incurred  by  Messrs.  Beard  and  Robinson  in  ilredging 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  so  as  to  olitain  sufficient  water  to 
accommodate  the  vessels  desiring  to  use  these  docks.  During 
the  construction,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  Breakwater, 
they  commenced  erecting  warehouses  for  the  accommodation 
of  merchandise.  But  few  persons,  besides  themselves,  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  merchandise  to  store  so 
far  from  what  was  then  the  center  of  warehouse  business. 
But  time  has  proven  the  truth  of  Mr.  Beard's  first  idea,  viz.: 
that  the  port  of  New  York  would  need  all  its  shore  facilities ; 
and  now  what  a  few  years  ago  was  but  a  sand  beach,  has 
been  turned  into  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  important  com- 
mercial warehousing  depots  in  this  port — with  its  docks  lined 
with  warehouses  and  grain  elevators,  ships  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  their  cargoes  of  merchandise,  and 
canal  boats  from  the  West  with  cargoes  of  grain,  to  be  placed 
in  store  on  the  sea  board,  ready  for  transhipment  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  great  Anglo-American  Dry  Docks  are  also  located  at 
Erie  Basin.  They,  like  the  Erie  Basin,  .are  gigantic  in  extent, 
being  the  largest  dry  docks  on  this  continent;  and  the  largest 
ship  that  floats,  excepting  perhaps  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  can 
be  placed  i;i  these  docks  and  in  an  hour  will  be  sitting  on 
high  and  dry  keel  blocks,  when  repairs  may  be  done  as  con- 
veniently as  before  they  were  launched. 

Messrs.  Beard  &  Robinson,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans 
in  full  and  utilize  the  water  front  to  the  best  advantage, 
found  it  necessary  to  extend  their  purchases  of  shore  front 
lots  whenever  offered  in  the  market,  till  now  their  posses- 
sions not  only  extend  to  the  line  of  Columbia  street,  but  to  the 
Gowanus  Canal,  including  all  that  property  that  was  known 
and  described  in  the  old  maps  of  Brooklyn  as  Bompties  Hook 
and  Bushnell  Biisin.  They  are  not  only  continuing  their  im- 
provements in  the  Erie  Basin,  but  are  fast  reclaiming  the 
waste  flats,  soudiof  Hamilton  avenue;  grading  the  streets  and 
filling  the  low  lots,  so  that  Rip  Van  Winkle,  if  he  were  to 
arise  from  his  sleep,  would  not  recognize  that  jiortion  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward. 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  conception  and  construction 
of  Erie  Basin  in  all  its  details,  was  the  work  of  master 
minds  and  hands.  AVhen  we  look  back  at  what  it  wjis  but  a 
few  years  ago  and  see  what  it  is  now,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Messrs.  Beard  &  Robinson  deserve  the  thanks  of  their 
felluw-citizens  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished  unaided 
and  alone.  They  have  added  to  the  port  of  New  York  that 
which  is  of  lasting  value  to  its  commerce,  and  to  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  property 
which,  but  for  their  sagacity  and  enterprise,  would  no  doubt 
to-day  be  in  the  same  crude  state  that  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

They  foresaw  the  future,  as  year  after  year  they  stuck  to 
their  enterprise,  planning  and  executing,  each  year  burying 
thousands  of  dollars  under  the  water  where  it  could  not  be 
seen;  but  they  kept  steadily  on  during  peace-and  war,  during 
commercial  prosperity-  and  adversity,  with  only  one  object  in 
view,  viz  ,  to  make  the  Erie  Basin  the  most  convenient  com- 
mercial depot  on  this  continent. 

Future  generations  may  reap  the  reward  of  their  skill  and 
labors.  It  is  not  possilile  for  them  during  their  short  lives  to 
obtain  from  their  investment  that  return  which  they  de- 
serve. William  Beard  and  Jeremiah  P.  Robinson  will  both 
pass  away ;  but,  while  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  tlie  port  of 
New  York  exists,  their  names  and  labors  will  not  be  forgotten. 


The  Erie  Basin. — TIh'  «har\es  and  piern  ot 
the  Erie  Basin  are  of  enornioim  area,  the  |irini'i|inl 
one,  which  extendK  from  Klizabeth  strcel  to  the  fool 
of  Columbia  Htrei-l,  :in<l  thence  on  the  Hoiith  and 
south-wcHt  walls  of  the  Uasin  to  it.s  entrance  on  the 
west  side,  being  .'>Oo  feet  wide  and  2,700  feet  in 
length.  This  is  all  l)uilt  on  piled,  with  crihwork  above 
the  whole  width,  filled  in  witii  the  excavated  earth,  and 
faced,  for  the  whole  2,700  feet  of  iliu  exterior  wall,  with 
granite.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Raxin  arc  ten  iilipH 
of  large  size,  three  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  dry 
docks  before  mentioned,  which  belong  now  to  the  Anylo- 
Americun  Dock  Coinpamj,  ami  the  others  by  ship- 
yards, iron  works,  &c. 

Adjoining  this  Uasin  on  the  west  are  three  other 
protccleil  slip.s,  which  are  also  used,  we  believe,  nit 
shipyards.  In  addition  to  the  Dry  Dock  Company's 
docks,  Messrs.  William  Camp  &  Son.s  have  two  others 
in  the  liasin,  which  are  .said  to  be  the  largest  in  thi.n 
country,  if  not  the  largest  in  the, world.  In  one  of 
these  (Xo.  2)  the  City  of  Berlin  and,  we  believe,  also 
the  Alaska,  were  docked  for  repair  of  injuries.  These 
docks  were  built  by  J.  E.  Simpson  &,  Co.,  of  New  York. 
We  subjoin  a  description  of  them  from  the  limnkli/n 
Eagle  of  March  24th,  188.3: 

"The  docks  are  built  upon  spruce  pile  foundations  through- 
out, the  floor  foundation  piles  being  driven  in  rows  spared 
three  feet  from  the  centre,  transverfiely,  and  al>out  four  feet 
eight  inches  longitudinally,  upon  which  are  fitted  and  secured 
heavy  transverse  floor  timbers  of  yellow  pme.  covered  with 
spruce  planking  to  form  the  floor,  and  carrying  the  keel- 
blocks,  the  latter  being  additionally  supported  by  four  rows 
of  piles,  firmly  driven  under  the  floor  timlwrs,  and  capped 
with  heavy  yellow  pine  timbers  along  the  axis  of  the  dock. 

The  heads  of  these  piles  along  the  keelway  are  also  enclosed 
in  a  continuous  bed  of  Portland  cement.  Open  l>ox  chains 
are  provided  on  each  side  of  the  keelway,  beneath  the  floor 
timbers,  leading  to  the  chainage  culverts  at  the  head  of  each 
dock.  The  sides  and  heads  of  the  docks  are  built  with  a  slope 
of  about  46  degrees;  the  altars  to  high  water  level  are  of  yel- 
low pine  timber,  nine  inches  rise  and  ten  inches  tread,  and 
bolted  to  side  brace  timbers,  which  are  supported  by  piles 
and  put  upon  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers.  The  altars  are 
carefully  filled  in  behind  with  clay  puddle,  as  the  sides  are 
built  up,  and  from  the  level  of  high  water  to  the  top  of  the 
coping  the  sides  are  built  of  concrete  en  moMf,  f!w-«l  with 
artificial  stone,  the  altars  lieing  continue<l  of  tti-  fe- 

rial to  the  coping  level.  Lines  of  close  sheet  pilii  "d 

piling  inclose  the  floor  of  the  dock,  and  also  ex-  \y 

around  the  dock  outside  of  the  coping  and  »■  ■  ■  n- 

trance  of  the  outer  end  of  the  apron  and  at  each  abutment. 
forming  cut-offs  to  exclude  the  tide  wafer,  <Stc.  An  iron 
caisson  or  floating  gate  is  used  to  close  the  dock,  and  it  i* 
made  with  sloping  ends,  corresponding  subst.'uitially  with 
the  shape  of  the  side  walls  in  the  body  of  the  dork,  which 
bears  against  the  sill  and  solid  timber  abutments  the  whrle 
length  of  its  keel  and  st.  m.  no  grooves  being  used. 

"Each  dock  has  two  gate  sills  and  abutments,  the  outer 
one  being  provided  chiefly  to  facilitate  examination  of  and 
repairs  to  the  inner  or  main  one  generally  used.  The  joint 
is  made  rubber  tight  by  means  of  a  rubber  gasket  secured  to 
the  face  of  the  sills  and  abutments.  The  principal  adTantages 
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which  tbmo  ilocki)  podg«i«  over  stone  docks,  as  usually  con- 
-ibility.    increased   facilities  for 
-tributiun  of  light  and  drainage. 
it  In  »jid,  and  tlie  gentle  sloping  sides, 
iiT  means  of  egress  at  every  point,  and 
fun  ply  of  light  and  air,  and  the  shoring  is 

luw-  1,  all  of  which  materially  aid  in  the  dis- 

patch and  uoouomy  with  which  the  work  of  repairs  can  be 
|ir(M«)CUt«d.  The  cost  and  the  manner  of  operating  does  not 
appear  to  differ  materially  from  those  of  excavated  docks. 
T*o  of  Andrew*'  centrifugal  cataract  pumps,  each  driven  by 
a  %'ertical  engine,  wliich  are  ordmarily  run  at  fifty  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  by  spur  gearing  between  the  engines 
and  the  pump,  the  revolutions  of  the  latter  are  double  those 
of  the  former.  The  effective  capacity  of  each  pump  is  23,000 
gallons  [K-r  minute.  Uock  No.  1  is  in  length  over  all  540  feet, 
and  the  length  inside  the  caisson  is  510  feet.  Dock  No.  3  i.s 
the  one  the  City  of  Berlin  occupied,  and  is  much  larger  than 
No.  1.  This  dock  can  accommodate  the  largest  vessel.  It  is 
6J0  feet  long:  the  length  inside  the  caisson  is  600  feet." 

With  the  e-YCeptioii  of  the  great  Bermuda  Dock, 
these  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  Brooklyn  Basin,  which  lies  east  of  the  Colum- 
hia  street  pier,  is  of  vcrv  different  sliape  from  the  Erie. 
The  New  York  &  Astoria  R.  R.  Co.  have  btiilt  a  pier 
from  the  foot  of  37th  street,  on  the  south  side  of  Gow- 
anus  bay,  which  extends  out  to  the  deep  water-line  of 
the  Bay  Ridge  water  front,  a  length  of  nearly  2,000  feet, 
and  near  a  steam  ferry,  thence  to  Pier  No.  6,  New 
York  city.  This  pier  serves  as  a  breakwater,  on  the 
south,  to  Gowanus  bay,  making  it  a  safe  harbor,  the 
Erie  Basin  breakwater  ])erforming  the  same  office  on 
the  northern  side.  From  this  safe  harbor  there  is  a 
ready  entrance  into  the  wide  Hicks  street  and  Henry 
street  .slips,  the  iiilraiice  to  Govvanus  creek,  the  docks 
at  the  foot  of  Court  and  Smith  streets,  the  Ambrose 
Dry  Dock  and  piers  at  the  foot  of  2Cth  and  27th  streets, 
and  the  wide  slijts  on  the  east  side,  between  21st  and 
24tb  streets,  at  the  foot  of  20th  street,  and  between 
Prospect  avenue  and  19th  street. 

This  Basin  has  wide  piers,  with  large  warehouses 
and  extensive  sheds  for  the  storage  of  goods,  and  for 
dry  dock  and  ship  building  purposes.  It  is  now  con- 
trolled by  different  parties,  and  from  its  different  en- 
trances has  lost,  in  a  measure,  its  distinctive  character 
lis  a  basiii. 


KttANKl.lN  WooDKCFP.— It  is  probable  that  tliere  are  few 
nion  in  Brooklyn  who  have  been  better  known  or  more  favor- 
ably regiinU'd  for  many  years  than  Mr.  Franklin  Woodruff. 
A  son  of  Sylve.itcr  and  Nancy  (Andrus)  Woodruff,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased,  he  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn., 
April  autli,  lH;i.',  and  his  earlier  years  were  passed  on  his 
falher'H  farm. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  clerk  iu  the  house  of  Messrs. 
A.  Woixlriiff  &  Robin.son,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest 
wiir.-bn.iHing  and  Halt-IUh  houses  in  the  United  Slates.  His 
n  Ko  marked  that,  three  years  later,  lie  was  given 
I  ill  the  business.  January  Ist,  1858,  Mr.  Albert 
Wo<jdruir,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  liouse,  retired,  and  Mr. 
Kniiiklin  Woodmff  Injcame  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Tlience- 
furward  ho  wui  one  of  the  most  active  monibers  of  the  firm, 


often  suggesting  measures  and  taking  the  initial  steps  in 
operations  of  importance.  In  1875  tlie  firm  of  Woodruff  & 
Robinson  terminated  its  existence  by  dissolution. 

Mr.  Woodruff  continued  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  mo.st  extensive  dealers  in  foreign  and 
domestic  salt  and  salt  fisli  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
heaviest  importers  of  salt  as  well,  frequently  liaving  under 
charter,  from  the  Mediterraneau  and  other  foreign  ports, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  vessels  at  a  time.  He  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  large  block  of  warehouses  at  the  foot  of  Jorale- 
mon  street,  known  as  "Woodruff's  stores,"  and  of  extensive 
warehoutes  at  the  Atlantic  Docks,  doing  one  of  the  largest 
storage  businesses  done  in  the  city.  He  has  spent  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  in  building  stores  and  covered 
piers,  and  otherwise  improving  the  Brooklyn  water  front, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  bringing  thither  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  New  York.  At 
his  several  warehouses  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  finds  em- 
ployment to  the  aggregate  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  per  annum.  His  interests  in  this  department, 
are  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  liim  one  of  the  largest  ware- 
house owners  in  the  country. 

Not  alone  with  respect  to  his  great  business  interests  and 
Ids  extensive  employment  of  labor,  nor  in  consequence  of 
the  many  public  improvements  he  has  made,  is  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff" regarded  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  Brooklyn.  Deeply 
interested  in  all  matters  of  public  moment,  he  has  long  been 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  most  prominent  efforts  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  causes  of  education,  Christianity  and 
the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge.  A  more  than  liberal 
contributor  toward  the  foundation  of  the  Brooklyn  Library, 
he  was  for  five  years  president  of  the  association  controll- 
ing its  interests.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  present 
elegant  and  costly  edifice  of  the  Library,  on  Montague  street, 
was  built,  and  toward  its  building  fund  he,  with  cliaracter- 
istic  liberality,  gave  several  thousands  of  dollars.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  present  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Library, 
and  is  connected  with,  or  a  frequent  aud  generous  contrib- 
utor to,  many  otlier  benevolent  purposes  in  the  city.  He  has 
been  long  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  its  charitable  and  missionary  interests. 

Mr.  Woodruff  has  been  a  republican  since  the  organization 
of  the  republican  party,  and  on  all  questions  of  National  im- 
portance has  sustained  its  men  and  measures.  In  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  of  Brooklyn  he  has  long  taken  a  deep  interest, 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  better 
class  of  city  politicians.  At  the  organization  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seventy-five,  he  was  identified  with  it,  and  was  chosen 
its  president.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Commissioners  of 
Election  under  the  new  charter,  serving  as  such  until  his 
resignation.  In  1879  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  mayoralty.  It  was  a  year  when  the  city  went  largely 
democratic  on  tlie  state  ticket,  and  he  was  consequently 
defeate<l. 

Mr.  AVoodruff  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  four  children 
living.  Three  have  died.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  embodiment  of  health,  aud  full  of  energy  aud  the 
enterprise  which  have  made  liis  name  so  well  and  widely 
known,  with  apparent  promise  of  being  vouchsafed  many 
more  years  of  usefulness.  In  all  of  the  relations  of  life  he 
has  always  enjoyed,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  with  wliom  he  has  associated.  It  is  such 
men  as  he  who  build  up  substantially  for  the  good  of  the 
public  with  which  theyare  identified,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
citizens  of  whom  Brooklyn  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  in  view 
of  his  successes,  and  their  influence  on  the  commerce  and 
other  important  interests  of  the  city. 
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Gowanus  Bay  and  Canal. — We  have  Rpok.n  ..i 
the  iiii|iri>vtiiuiits  wliidi  have  inade  Gowanus  bay  a  , 
perfectly  safe,  land-loeketl  harbor  for  vessels  of  inotl-  | 
erate  draught,  not  exceeding  15  feet  at  low  water.  The 
Gowanus  Citnal  Lnprovemeut  Commissioners*  and  the 
Brooklyn  Improvement  Compan>j\  have  extended  Gow- 
anus creek  as  a  canal,  100  feet  in  width,  and  varying 
in  depth  from  12  feet  at  low  water  to  16  feet  at  high 
water.  The  main  canal  extends  from  Hamilton  avenue 
to  Baltic  street,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  and  there  are  live 
branches  of  the  same  width  and  depth  with  the  main 
canal,  and  which  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  more.  Wharves  and  docks  have 
been  built  along  the  whole  course  of  these  canals,  and 
the  entire  water  front  along  them  is  about  three  and  a 
third  miles.  Immense  lumber  yards,  coal  yards  and 
flouring,  plaster  and  other  mills,  and  brick  and  stone 
yards,  occui>y  the  whole  available  space. 

At  the  entrance  of  Gowanus  creek,  on  the.  east  side, 
are  the  extensive  piers  and  the  small  basin,  or  slip, 
where  Messrs.  Downing  &,  Lawrence's  shipyard  and 
marine  railways  are  situated.  The  object  of  these  rail- 
ways is  to  draw  the  ships  which  need  repairs  upon  ways, 
where  they  will  be  entirely  out  of  water,  and  can  be 
coppered  anew,  or  their  hulls  painted,  or  receive  other 
repairs.  The  dry  docks  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
by  floating  vessels  into  the  dock,  closing  the  gates  and 
pumping  out  the  water;  and  the  sectional  or  floating 
docks,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this  vicinity  (though 
none  of  the  largest  size),  lift  the  vessel  up  as  it  lies  in 

♦GowANCS  Canal  Improvement  Commissiosers.— An  Act  was 
passed,  April  19,  1866,  to  improve  Gowanus  canal.  W.  M.  Harris,  S.  D. 
Voorhces,  W.  G.  Libby,  C.  Dever,  J.  H.  Watson,  W.  M.  Thonia-s  J.  \,. 
Spader,  J.  Booth,  and  C.  J.  Sprague,  together  with  the  Mayor  ot 
Brooklyn,  and  County  Treasurer  ot  Kings  County,  were  appointed 
Commissioners  for  improving  Gowanus  canal,  and  the  channel  in 
Gowanus  bay,  from  the  north  of  said  canal  to  and  beyond  the  bar  at, 
or  near,  Percival  street.  The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  cause 
the  sides  of  Gowanus  canal,  and  the  channel  of  Gowanus  bay,  to  be 
doclfed,  and  to  deepen  the  canal  by  dredging,  to  7  feet  at  low  water,  at 
Douglass  street,  and  V^  feet  at  low  water,  at  its  end,  with  gradual 
depths  from  head  to  such  point.  To  pay  for  this  improvement  bonds  of 
the  city  to  the  amount  of  $1T.'),000,  at  7  per  cent,  interest  were  to  be 
issued,  jS  to  be  paid  each  year;  assessment  district,  200  feet  back  from 
canal. 

Act  amended  May  10,  1867,  making  issue  of  bonds  $3.')0,000,  and  In- 
creasing powers  of  Commissioners  in  constructing  and  rei>airing  docks 
on  line  of  canal,  and  to  take  charge  of  bridges. 

Act  amended  May  6, 1868,  authorizing  Commissioners  to  rebuild  and 
raise  bridges. 

Act  amended  May  6,  1869,  authorizing  Commissioners  to  expend 
$100,000  additional,  making  a  total  of  $4.50,000. 

Act  passed  May  10,  186y.  Commissioners  directed  and  required  to 
complete  Improvement  without  delay,  and  report  on  or  before  the 
llrat  .Monday  in  .lune,  1870,  to  the  Common  Council,  the  total  cost  of, 
and  amount  necessarj',  to  complete  same,  and  detailed  statement  of  all 
monies  received  and  expended,  and  to  file  in  the  oflice  of  the  Street 
Commissioners,  maps,  profiles,  &c  ;  also  discharging  Commissioners 
from  charge  of  said  improvement.  All  further  work  to  devolve  on  the 
Common  Council. 

Act  of  April  10,  1873.  Owners  authorized  to  build  branch  canal  .tO 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  at  low  water,  on  1st  street,  from  main  canal 
to  Third  avenue. 

t  Brooklyn  Improvement  Company.— January  18,  1847,  Major  D. 
B.  Douglass  made  a  report  to  the  Common  Council  on  the  drainage 
and  gravitation  ot  that  part  of  Brooklyn  which  lies  over  and  adjacent 
to  the  Gowanus  canal.  He  proposed  two  methods :  first,  by  eicava- 
tlDK  one  or  more  basins  near  the  head  of  the  meadows  inearthe  Inter 


the  harbor;  and  the  simImui-  iniim  unitid  uml  the  i 
•lepressed,  they  arc  able  to  bring  it  into  a  p<>-. 
where  repairs  are  possible,  and  by  Heparating  tlie  wc- 
tions  after  it  is  lowered  into  the  water,  to  Hel  it  at  lib- 
erty. For  vessels  of  moderate  size,  the  marine  railway 
or  the  ordinary  sectional  dock  is  preferable;  but  for  the 
largest  ve.ssel.s,  the  dry  dock  has  the  advantage,  tliougli 
it  18  very  expensive.  The  only  dry  dock  in  ihiH  coun- 
try wiiich  appro.iches  in  si/.e  to  those  of  Messni.  Camp 
&  Sons,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  to  those 
of  the  Anglo-American  Dry  Dock  Co ,  is  the  great 
graving  dock  of  the  Uronklyn  Navy  Yard,  whicli,  how- 
ever, is  only  about  two-thirds  of  tin-  capacity  of 
Camp's  Na  2  Dock. 

To  Brooklyn,  therefore,  belongs  the  suprem.icy  over 
all  other  cities  on  this  continent,  in  this  important  ad- 
junct of  a  great  commerce. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  these  basins,  canals,  and  ware- 
houses of  the  South  Brooklyn  water  front  has  been  very 
great.  Fourteen  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  more 
than  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  section  below  Ham- 
ilton avenue  and  Third  avenue.  Since  that  time  the 
improvements  in  docks  and  warehouses  which  have 
been  added  have  more  than  doubled  that  amount,  while 
the  warehouses,  canals  and  docks  between  that  avenue 
and  Fulton  ferry  have  cost  not  less  than  five  millions 
more;  and  the  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  square  of 
land  filled  in  from  the  grading  and  excavations  of  these 
last  forty  years,  and  now  covered  by  v.-ust  manufactor- 
ies, machine  works,  and  many  thousands  of  dwellings, 
has  added  to  the  first  cost  over  ten  millions  at  least,  or 
twenty-five  millions  of  cost  for  property  which  seventy- 
five  millions  could  not  now  purchase. 

But,  though  the  South  Brooklyn  improvements  have 
attained  such  magnitude,  they  constitute  by  no  means 
all  of  the  commercial  facilities  which  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  Brooklyn  citizens  have  fashioned  to  attract 
hither  the  comineree  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard.— The  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  while  owned  and  controlled  by  the 


section  of  Butler  and  Nevlns  streetsi,  and  conncctlDK  them  with 
Gowanus  bay  by  a  straight  channel,  sluice-gate*  to  be  placed  at  the 
outlets  of  the  basins.  To  prevent  deposits,  he  proposed.  In  lien  of 
basins,  to  construct  a  double  canal,  with  Its  two  branche*  parallel, 
united  by  a  semi-circle  at  the  head  of  the  meadows,  one  of  the 
liranches  to  have  an  influent  gate,  opening  Inward,  and  the  other  with 
an  effluent  gate,  opening  outwards.  The  flood  tide  would  oi>en  the 
influent  gate  and  cio.ie  the  effluent,  and.  In  the  piogress  of  the  flood, 
the  whole  canal  would  be  filled  with  water.  The  tide  turning  to  the 
ebb,  the  order  of  the  gates  would  be  rever-ed,  the  InflucDt  clnalnK  aod 
the  affluent  opeiing,  and  the  whole  canal  would  be  emptied.  Ho  prr>- 
posed  to  have  the  canal  45  feet  wide  at  bottom,  81  feet  at  surface  of 
water,  and  12  feet  deep. 

The  second  plan  was  to  open  a  canal  from  Wallaboiil  ^. 

anus  bay,  llnding,  from  obsen  attona  of  the  tides  In  the  t  \t 

a  sufficient  current  would  pass  through   to  keep  '•' ' 
Both  plans  ciintemplaled  navigable  canals  for  roi  ^■ 

Plans  and  estimates  accompanied  the  report,  but  II  ■  -  ""^n 

by  the  city  authorities. 

An  .\ct  was  passed,  April  1.1. 18*6.  creating  the  flroofclvn  Imprm*- 
mcnl  Componi/.  with  a  capital  of  ♦l.000,00t>-objecl  to  ron»tnict.  build, 
and  maintain  docks,  ic,  along  Gowanus  canal  and  land  adjacent 
thereto.  The  branch  of  Gowanua  canal  to  Fourth  avenue,  near  Fifth 
street,  was  built  bj  this  company.     lEniToB.) 
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Govcrnmi-nt,  aii.l  ho  not  in  all  respecU  a  Brooklyn  in- 

^.  icwbat  to  our  noinmerce. 

1, .      CivinVar,  the  numerous 

war  vciwoIk  built  and  commissioned  from  that  Yard  re- 
,.         ■  -oinmiTfe  to  furnish  them  with  the 

I,.  I"  material  and  stores.     The  great 

dry  dock  there,  at  that  time  the  largest  in  the  country, 
w  ,      '  ■     •  the  service  of  the  war  ships  of  foreign 

f,  ~  which  needed  repairs.     That  unique 

conHtructioii,  the  V.  S.  Cob  Dock,  whose  "true  inward- 
new"  in  still  a  matter  of  speculation,  at  least  furnished 
employment  for  hundreds  of  men  while  it  was  building, 
even  if  its  Rubse(|uent  usefulness  has  not  been  evident. 
But  across  the  channel  from  this  mysterious  construc- 
tion is  a  distinctly  useful  and  valuable  Brooklyn  im- 
proveini-tit,  known  as 

Wallabout  Basin  and  Canal. — An  area  of  about 
seventy  acres  of  unproductive  salt  marsh,  adjoining  the 
Navy  Yard,  has  been  transformed  into  an  e.vtensive 
and  valuable  basin,  fronting  on  the  East  River.  The 
ba«in  has  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  at  low  water  (and  in- 
cluding the  Kent  avenue  basin,  which  is  a  part  of  it), 
three  piers  and  seven  lines  of  wharf  or  water  front,  ag- 
gregating 4,!tOO  feet  of  wharfage,  beside  the  Kent  ave- 
nue, or  Wallabout  Canal,  extending  from  Washington 
avenue  to  Ilewes  street,  Ij-'BOO  feet  farther,  of  the  same 
depth  and  a  hundred  feet  wide.  This  gives  2, GOO  feet 
more  of  wharfage,  making,  in  all,  7,500  feet,  or  nearly 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  water  front,  which  has  been  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  enterprising  business 
men  of  that  section.  The  marshy  land  which  has  been 
filled  in  from  the  excavations  and  draining  required  in 
this  improvement,  is  now  covered  with  large  ware- 
houses, factories,  and  dwellings,  among  which  are  the 
immense  lumber  yards  of  Cross,  Austin  &  Co.,  said  to 
be  the  largest  retail  lumber  yards  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  several  others  less  extensive;  several  great  iron 
foundries,  and  other  manufactures  of  note,  ana  many 
hundred  dwellings;  while  the  Appleton  book  factory, 
Gill  it  Baird"s,  and  other  stone  works,  the  Royal  Bak- 
ing I'owiler  Co.,  and  the  numerous  factories  on  the 
Blreeis  adjacent,  have  here  the  best  of  facilities  for 
shipping  their  i)ro<lucts.  This  improvement  has  also 
afT"inli-i|  fa<-ilities  for  a  shorter  and  swifter  connection 
bi-tween  (he  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Brooklyn. 
WaHliington  avenue,  a  fine  thoroughfare  of  Brooklyn, 
beginning  at  the  Eastern  parkway,  where  it  leaves 
I'r.ispect  Park,  has  been  extended  across  these  new 
m,ide  Wallabout  lands,  and  united,  at  Broadway, E.  D., 
with  Franklin  street,  and  forms  an  almost  straight  line 
of  a  wiile  avenue  from  Pros]iect  park  to  Hunter's  Point. 
From  Myrtle  avenue  tr.  Hunter's  Point  a  street  rail- 
way extends  along  the  thoroughfare.  By  this  route 
the  distance  between  the  two  districts  is  shortened 
about  three-fifths  of  a  mile.  Property  all  around  this 
basin  has  been  enhanced  in  value  from  ten  to  twenty 
fold. 


Another  improvement  has  been  attempted  and  made 
some  progress  at  Bushwick  Inlet,  but  the  extensive 
piers  there,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  all  required 
by  the  sugar  and  petroleum  interests. 

Newtown  Creek*  and  Canals. — The  Brooklyn 
shore  of  Xewtown  Creek  has  also  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  improvements.  Nearly  the  whole  riglit 
bank,  from  the  foot  of  Clay  street  to  Mill  street,  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ward,  a  distance  of  two  and  three-fourth 
miles,  has  good  and  substantial  wharves;  and  two 
canals,  one  known  as  the  Whale  Creek  Canal,  half  a 
mile  in  length;  the  other  above  Maspeth  avenue,  ami 
called  the  Newtown  Creek  Canal,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  to  Randolph  street,  have  been  built. 
These  furnish  transportation  facilities  to  the  centre  of 
the  Eighteenth  Ward,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to 
the  increasing  manufacturing  interests  of  that  rapidly 
growing  Ward.  Some  day  this  canal,  enlarged  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  ship  canal,  will  be  extended  through 
East  New  York  to  Canarsie  bay,  and  a  new  water 
front  of  about  seven  miles  length,  and  having  wharf- 
age to  the  extent  of  perhaps  twenty-five  miles,  will 
increase  and  nearly  double  our  present  magnificent 
commercial  facilities,  and  make  Brooklyn,  which  will 


•  The  Newtown  Creek,  from  want  of  a  flushiog-tide  through  it.  Is, 
at  present,  a  nuisance,  and  rapidly  filling  up.  The  open  or  under- 
ground canal  through  Wallabout  avenue,  from  the  head  of  the  Walla- 
bout canal,  would,  if  cut  into  the  creek  near  the  rope-walks,  across 
Bushwick  avenue,  entirely  remove  the  stagnant  waters,  and  carry  off 
the  sludge  thrown  off  by  the  glue  and  petroleum  factories  on  its  banks. 

The  eminent  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  once  lived  on  the  shores 
of  Newtown  creek,  at  Maspeth,  has  placed  on  record  the  plans  of 
three  llde-water  canals  converging  into  Newtown  creek.  The  first 
from  the  Wallabout  to  Bushwick;  the  second,  from  Maspeth  dock, 
through  Winlield  valley,  into  Flushing  creek;  the  third,  from  Dutch 
Kills,  through  Woodside  and  Train's  meadows,  into  Flushing  bay,  at 
Jackson's  mill,  while  the  further  idea  of  a  connection  with  Sanswick 
creek,  at  Astoria,  was  entertained.  Gov.  Clinton,  from  his  actual  ex- 
ploration over  the  large  area  above  named,  became  satisfied  that  such 
a  network  of  canals  would,  in  future  time,  become  a  necessity  for 
drainage,  each  through  its  own  region,  which  could  be  converted  into 
a  useful  boat  navigation.  But,  above  all,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  Wallabovit  canal,  both  from  its  construction,  its  short- 
ness, and  its  capability  of  tiushing  the  main  channel  of  Newtown 
creek  with  a  strong  current  of  tide-water.  He  anticipated  that 
gradual  silting  up  of  its  bed,  which  is  now  apparent  even  to  the  point 
of  ol)struction,  with  the  grave  interrogatory  attached  that,  "if  such 
be  the  deposit  of  the  last  fifteen  years'  accumulation,  what  will  be  the 
result  in  the  year  19O0?  " — a  date  not  far  off. 

The  late  Mr.  Wm.  Cooper,  years  since,  was  impressed  with  the  value  of 
a  tidal  communication  between  the  Wallabout  and  Bushwick,  but, with 
other  capitalists,  was  deterred  from  the  scheme  by  the  report  of  some 
engineer  who  opposed  it,  on  the  grounds  of  the  inequality  of  the  tide 
level  between  the  two  extreme  points;  a  theory  found  to  be  incorrect 
with  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal,  although  urged  by  the  English  engin- 
eers with  much  pertinacity  until  finally  exploded  by  Lessepsand  by  an 
odicer  of  the  British  navy,  who  ran  a  lino  of  levels  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Rod  Sea. 

Newtown  creek  possesses,  by  its  own  natural  configuration,  and  that 
of  the  intervening  space  of  low  ground  between  it  and  Wallabout 
canal,  the  most  favorable  aspect  for  a  tide-water  canal.  The  grand 
design  of  preserving  the  creek  by  flooding  out  all  impurities  and 
deposits  by  a  thorough  pa.ssage  of  tide-water  through  the  Wallabout 
canal,  presents  a  strong  claim  from  the  absence  of  any  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  in  Its  short  route,  easy  levels,  and  soft  material  to  be  ex- 
cavated. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  a  ship  canal  through 
Train's  meadows  was,  at  one  time,  considered  the  most  feasible  plan 
to  escape  the  rocks  of  Hell  Gate,  by  a  passage  from  Flushing  bay  into 
Newtown  creek. [Eihtor.I 
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then  embrace  the  whole  of  Kings  county,  the  entrepot 
of  tlie  largo'it  coinmorce  ainl  ]iiirt  in  tho  world. 

The  Government  Inspection  of  Brooklyn 
Commerce. — Wliile  the  National  Government  refuses 
to  keep  a  separate  account  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York,  or  of  the  vessels 
which  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  at  Brooklyn 
wharves  and  docks,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tiiat  they 
neglect  to  inspect  such  cargoes,  or  to  take  note  of  the 
vi'sscls  which  arrive  or  depart  from  these  wharves  and 
docks;  although,  on  the  Custom  House  books,  the  arri- 
vals and  clearances  are  all  credited  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  only.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water  front  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  is  divided  into  nineteen  inspection  districts,  each 
havintj  its  inspector  and  gangers,  weighers,  foremen, 
clerks  and  workmen  ;  and  these  inspectors  are  required 
to  keep  an  account  of  all  vessels  discharging  cargoes 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  also  a  complete  and 
faithful  record  of  all  the  goods  discharged.  Every 
article  of  commerce  must  be  examined,  tested  and 
weiijhed  by  the  different  inspectors  and  weighers  ap- 
pointed for  that  puri)ose,  before  it  can  be  put  in  storage 
or  allowed  to  leave  the  dock  \  and  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  inspectors  are  made  known  in  reports 
daily  to  the  Barge  office,  at  tho  Battery,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Deputy  Surveyors  of  the  Port,  and  also 
to  the  Surveyor's  office,  in  the  Custom  House,  over 
which  Col.  Kibbe  presides. 

The  busy  season  in  the  Brooklyn  inspection  districts 
is  during  the  months  of  March  and  August,  at  which 
time  the  greatest  number  of  cargoes  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  tobacco  are  received,  and  a  large  extra  force 
of  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  river  front  presents 
its  most  busy  phase.  But  the  long  line  of  water  front 
is  never  devoid  of  business,  or  without  active  working- 
men,  on  a  week  day.  The  most  familiar  articles  of 
commerce  to  be  found  on  the  docks  the  year  round  are 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  grain,  jute,  sisal  grass,  bones,  log  and  dye 
woods,  coal,  iron,  brick,  stone,  lumber,  oil,  saltpetre, 
plumbago,  guano,  soda,  chalk,  lime,  dry  goods,  porce- 
lain and  china  ware,  green  and  dried  fruits,  etc.,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  an  article  known  to 
commerce  which  may  not  be  found  at  some  time  in  the 
year  packed  away  in  the  storehouses  of  the  third  city 
of  the  Union.  There  are  eight  or  ten  ocean  steamship 
lines  now  making  regular  tri])S  from  Brooklyn  piers  to 
various  foreign  ports.  These  steamships  also  carry 
saloon  and  steerage  passengers  as  well  as  cargoes,  and 
formerly  had  their  landing  places  on  the  New  York 
side  of  the  East  River. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  advantages  which  Brooklyn 
has  over  the  great  metropolis,  as  to  commercial  facili- 

•  For  maoy  of  these  fact"*  and  statistics,  we  are  indebted  to  a  very 
able  and  carefully-prepared  article  In  the  Bnt'ikliin  KmiU  of  October 
27,  1883,  entitled,  "  Brooklyn's  Commercial  Growth  and  Progress." 


ties,  is  the  fact  of  its  wurchouHcs  being  built  up  plumb 
to  the  water  line  and  immrcliately  adj»ci-nt  to  the 
wharves.  The  cirrying  of  grfods  to  and  fmni  the  Htore* 
is  thus  made  more  convenient,  and  at  a  oonnideralflo 
saving  to  nierchant.H,  tlian  on  the  other  Hide,  whi-re  tho 
extra  expense  of  cartage  across  the  street  to  thu  ware- 
house, and  the  annoying  interrupliohH  by  the  Hleady 
traffic  along  those  thoroiighfareH  are  de<-i(|ed  draw- 
backs. From  the  natural  situation  and  eonflgnration 
of  Long  Island,  Brooklyn's  opportunities  for  advanee- 
ment  as  a  commercial  centre  are  almost  infinite,  and 
such  as  few  cities  in  the  world  possess. 

The  water  front  is  diviiled  by  the  Government  into 
nineteen  insiiection  districts,  which,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  inspectors  for  each  district,  are  as  follows: 

First  District — All  south  of  Ilumilton  avenue  bridge,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  Considerable  quantities  of  Rugar, 
clialk,  Spiegel  iron  and  wire  arrive  here.  C.  F.  Wager  is  the 
inspector. 

Second  District — From  Hamilton  avenue  bridge  to  foot  of 
Columbia  street,  including  all  the  canal  above  the  bridge. 
Vast  quantities  of  lumber,  brick,  iron,  lime,  etc.,  are  to  lie 
seen  here.     A.  D.  Bennett  inspects  them. 

Third  £)is/cicf— Columbia  street  to  all  between  Marine 
Railway,  near  the  foot  of  Conover  street.  The  New  York 
Warehousing  Company,  at  Erie  Basin,  is  within  this  di.strict. 
Immense  quantities  of  cotton,  saltpetre,  grain,  soila  and 
cement  are  received  at  this  point.  B.  S.  Steen  and  R 
Britten  supervise  this  section. 

Fourth  District— Ma.T'me  Railway  to  foot  of  Walcott  street, 
which  includes  the  Jlerchants'  Stores.  This  is  the  great  salt 
district.     P.  Barquet  looks  after  it. 

Fifth  District— \Va\cott  street  to  Summit.  WoodrufTs 
Stores  and  some  of  the  finest  piers  in  this  country  are  com- 
prised within  these  limits.  Rye,  peas,  malt  and  b.irley 
arrive  here  in  large  quantities  from  Canada.  The  inspectors 
are  J.  S.  Young  and  G.  Voges. 

Sixth  District— Summit  street  to  Hamilton  ferry.  Several 
thousand  canal  lx>ats  are  often  laying  up  here  at  one  time. 
In  other  respects  it  is  a  duplicate  of  the  preceding  distrirl. 
E.  Van  Zandt  and  E.  O'Shea  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  it. 

Seventh  District— Hikmilto-\  aveime  to  Baltic  street,  includ- 
ing the  Baltic,  Union  and  Bartlett  &  Co.'s  .Stores.  A  very 
busy  locality.     C.  F.  Kane  and  P.  F.  Hagan  inspect  it. 

Eighth  District— Baltic  street  to  South  ferry,  compri.sing 
the  Robinson's,  t'ongress  street  and  Columbia  Stores.  Dow"s 
grain  elevators  are  here,  the  largest,  without  exception,  in 
the  known  world.     Messrs.  Peebles  and  Johnston  look  after 

it. 

Ninth  District—South  ferry  to  Joralemon  street.  W.x)d- 
rutfs  other  stores  are  in  this  district,  in  which  considerable 
sugar  is  handled.     The  insiiector  is  W.  R.  Babson. 

Tenth  District— Joraiemoa  street  to  Wall.  Prentice's 
Stores.     All  sugar  trade.     William  Stewart  supervi.oes  it. 

Eleventh  District— Pieirepont's  Wall  street  Stores.  A  busy 
section.     J.  Forster  diligently  cares  for  it. 

Twelfth  District— Holierts'.  Harlieck's and  Watsons  Stores. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  busiest  on  the  front.  The 
Bra/.ilian  line  of  steamers  landing  at  this  place  bring  largp 
quantities  of  coffee.  It  is  essentially  a  colTea  district.  A. 
D.  Douglas  and  A.  Limburger  actively  su|)orinti'nd  it. 

Thirteenth  /)i',s<ric/— Martins  Storp«  t"  Fnlt'^n  F.»rry.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  hides  an  '  I  here. 

A.  B.  Catlin  and  H.  Walch  indu.-;; 
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I  Kulton  to  Catharine  Ferry.     The  Em- 

p,.  .1  warehouBe  are  incluiled  in  the  sec- 

I,  Niiiiiy  p»-r  cent,  of  tlie  tobacco  trade  on  the 

fr.  in  the  latter  establiBhment.     Mr.  Van  Nostrand 

if  •  .etor. 

/  k/— Catharine   Ferry  to  the    Navy  Yard 

wall.  Always  \>a*y  J.  L.  Hodge  is  the  inspector,  and 
being  a  clergyman,  takes  more  tluin  an  official  interest  in 
the  district 

SirUenth  District— 'S&vy  Yard  to  Broadway,  and  from 
Broadway  to  North  Fourth  street.  This  includes  the  largest 
(agar  refineries  in  the  country.  The  inspector  is  W,  H. 
Madden. 

Serenteeiith  District— 'Sorth  Fourth  street  to  Bushwick 
creek.  A  great  number  of  canal  boats  are  always  to  be 
Men  here.     A.  H.  Palmer  is  the  inspector. 

Eighteenth  District — Bushwick  Creek  to  and  all  east  of 
Newtown  Creek  Bridge.  Great  quantities  of  lumber,  bricks 
and  oil  may  be  seen  here.  J.  Conkling  and  R.  H.  Clark 
make  their  daily  tours  of  inspection  in  a  boat. 

.S'iiieteenth  District— Hunter's  Point,  all  west  and  north  of 
Newtown  Creek  Bridge.  This  is  essentially  a  lumber  and 
oil  diatrict.  The  inspectors,  H.  T.  Clock  and  R.  H.  Clark 
also  enjoy  a  quiet  sail  in  performing  their  respective  duties 
a«  inspectors. 

Arrivals  of  Vessels  for  1880,  '81  and  '82. 
The  following  is  a  statement,  by  districts,  of  the  number 

of  arrivals  along  the  river  front  for  the  years  1880,  '81  and 
'82  respectively: 

First 379  314  307 

Second 494  293  371 

Tliird 742  701  355 

Fourth 206  117  319 

Fifth 548  447  286 

Sixth 1,030  487  530 

Seventh 635  437  404 

Eighth 1,114  887  227 

Ninth 303  206  454 

Tenth 419  379  391 

Eleventh 262  237  252 

Twelfth 397  306  292 

Thirtwnth 229  204  185 

Fourteenth 367  346  310 

Fifteenth 341  338  331 

Sixteenth 268  309  214 

Seventeenth 429  447  410 

Eighu«nth  414  822  554 

Nineteenth 695  898  650 

Total 9,272        8,125        7,042 

It  will  be  observed  in  these  totals  that  there  is  a  successive 
decrease.  But  this  is  not  owing  to  any  special  disadvantages 
or  drawlmcks  connected  with  t)ie  harbor  facilities,  but  to 
other  and  irrwponsible  causes.  This  is  shown  from  the  ap- 
pended Hlatcment  of  the  sum  total  of  arrivals  in  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  same  period: 

1880 7,819  I  1881 6,929  |  1882 6,476 

1883.  The  district  inspectors  for  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the 
river  re|)ort  the  following  as  the  number  of  arrivals  in  their 
rotipoc-tive  districtH  for  the  .urrent  year  up  to  October  1 ,  1883: 
First,  H34;  Secon.i,  216;  Third,  407;  Fourth,  16H;  Fifth,  430; 
Sixth.  -ilV) ;  Stivonth,  '.m  ;  Kiglith,  543  ;  Ninth,  358  ;  Tenth, 
21»5;  Eleventh,  203  ;  Twelfth,  200  ;  Thirteenth,  125  ;  Four- 
Uwnth.  170;  Fifteenth,  IHl;  Sixteenth,  li)8;  Seventeenth,  270: 
KiKhlei.nth,  8«»;  Nineteenth,  681.    Total,  5,824, 


The  different  classes  of  sailing  vessels,  such  as  steamships, 
packet  ships,  schooners,  etc.,  are  only  included  in  the  above 
figures,  barges  and  canal  boats  being  excluded.  These  latter 
would  swell  the  figures  by  many  thousands.  Another  promi- 
nent feature  in  this  connection  is  that  hundreds  of  sailing 
craft  avail  themselves  yearly  of  Brooklyn's  excellent  harbor 
accommodations,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  Dock  and  Erie 
Basin,  after  having  received  their  cargoes  at  other  points, 
and  while  awaiting  fair  weather,  or  from  other  causes,  be- 
fore leaving  this  port.  Vessels  coming  in  empty  or  in  bal- 
last, seeking  cargoes,  or  awaiting  orders  from  their  owners, 
and  which  are  not  included  in  the  figures  just  given,  also 
take  advantage  of  the  city's  commercial  facilities.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  vessels  intending  to  load  with  grain. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  Brook- 
lyn had  a  larger  commerce  than  New  York  City,  as  she  re- 
ports a  larger  number  of  vessels.  This  is  true,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  vessels,  the  export  trade,  especially  in  grain  and 
provisions,  and  the  bulk  or  weight  of  goods  imported  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  of  all  heavy  goods  imported, 
and  of  most  of  the  exports,  Brooklyn  receives  and  ships 
from  66  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  which  enters  or 
leaves  the  port;  but  of  dry  goods,  and  other  goods  of  com- 
paratively small  bulk.  New  York  receives  about  56  per  cent., 
and  Brooklyn  about  44  per  cent.  These  goods  are  mostly, 
and  perhaps  altogether,  brought  by  steamships,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ocean  steamship  Imes  which  are  now 
landing  at  Brooklyn  piers,  will  soon  give  our  city  the  larger 
moiety  of  these  goods  also. 

Ill  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, and  its  accompanying  biographies,  we  may  men- 
tion, among  shipping  merchants,  William  D.  Clyde, 
F.  M.  Lawrence  and  Ambrose  Snow;  John  H.  Ford 
and  L.  H.  Leonard,  Elevators ;  William  H.  Leay- 
cRAiT,  Port  Warden;  John  A.  Nichols,  Quarantine 
Commissioner. 

James  McMahon,  Shipping  and  Transportation,  es- 
tablished in  New  York,  1861,  during  the  war  of  the 
civil  rebellion  (in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  James 
T.  Easton)  ran  a  fleet  of  300  barges  between  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  Md. 


Abiel  Abbott  Low. — The  city  of  New  York,  the 
great  mercantile  metropolis  of  these  United  States,  is 
justly  proud  of  that  class  of  her  population  which  has 
given  her  that  distinction.  No  seaport  or  maritime 
city  of  any  country  can  boast  of  better  names  on  its 
mercantile  roll  than  she.  Merchant  2}rinces  have  they 
been  called,  and  well  they  may;  not  for  the  princely 
wealth  which  many  of  them  have  accumulated,  but 
from  a  far  higher  point  of  view;  for  the  patient  indus- 
try and  far-seeing  intelligence  with  which  they  entered 
upon  and  pursued  their  life-work;  for  their  sterling 
principle  and  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs; 
for  their  high  aims  in  the  struggle  for  success  and 
wealth;  for  their  estimate  of  wealth  itself,  sought  and 
secured,  not  as  a  selfish  end,  but  a  means;  not  merely 
as  a  boon  or  a  profession,  but  a  sacred  trust;  and,  con- 
sequently, for  their  generous  and  noble  use  of  that 
wealth   in    behalf  of    religion,   education  and  benevo- 
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lence;  of  advanced  science;  of  the  useful  and  the  fine 
arts;  of  good  government  and  tlie  integrity  and  purity 
of  the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  the  whole  people;  in 
a  word,  of  whatever  bears  upon  and  tends  to  increase 
the  puhlic  welfare.  For  all  these,  have  the  nverciiants 
of  New  York  furnished  illustrious  examples. 

Among  them  all,  none  is  more  deserving  of  respect- 
ful and  admiring  notice  than  Abiel  Abbott  Low.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1811 — the  oldest  son  among  twelve 
children  of  Seth  and  Mary  P.  Low.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
there  he  began  his  mercantile  life  as  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Joseph  Howard  &  Co.,  largely  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  South  America. 

Li  18:^9,  he  left  Salem,  and  followed  his  father  to 
Brooklyn,  remaining  with  him  some  three  years.  Hav- 
ing attained  his  majority,  he  sailed,  in  183.'),  for  Canton, 
China,  and,  on  arriving  there,  became  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Russell  &  Co.,  the  largest  American  house  in 
that  city,  and  of  which  an  uncle,  the  late  Wm.  H.  Low, 
was  a  partner.  In  1837,  he  was  taken  into  the  firm; 
and,  after  three  years  successful  pursuit  of  the  tea 
trade  abroad,  returned  home  in  18-tO,  to  prosecute  the 
same  business  here.  Hardly  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
set  about  it  at  once,  and  soon  established  himself  in 
Fletcher  street.  New  York,  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  which  was  destined  to  become  the  leading 
house  of  America  in  the  China  trade. 

The  business  of  the  house  was  of  rapid  growth,  and 
at  length  assumed  grand  proportions,  requiring  a 
fleet  for  its  work.  Ship  after  ship  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  model  and  careful  construction,  with  a 
view  to  the  highest  speed  under  canvass,  kept  pace  with 
its  demands  ;  and  for  years  the  house  carried  on  its 
traftic  between  China  and  New  York,  without  the  loss 
of  any  of  its  ships,  previous  to  the  "War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion; in  the  progress  of  which,  two — the  Jitcob  Bdl 
and  the  Contest — were  captured  by  rebel  cruisers,  and 
burned  at  sea.  In  1845,  Mr.  Low  had  removed  to 
South  street,  and  taken  his  brother,  Josiah  O.  Low, 
into  partnership;  and,  in  1850,  he  finally  removed  to 
31  Burling  slip,  and  took  possession  of  the  capacious 
warehouse  and  offices  which  he  had  built  for  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  house.  In  1852,  his  brother-in-law, 
Edward  H.  R.  Lyman,  was  added  to  the  firm,  whose 
style  thenceforth  became  "A.  A.  Low  &  Brothers," 
and  so  remains  to  this  day.  For,  while  the  old  part- 
ners have  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness, it  has  passed,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  into 
the  hands  of  their  children,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  bears  his  father's  initials. 

Mr.  Low's  whole  business  career,  while  distinguished 
by  great  success,  is  equally  so  by  the  high  estimate 
very  early  put  upon  his  business  talents  by  the  most 
experienced  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  China  trade, 
and  their  yielding  to  him  the  foremost  place.     His  in- 


fluence in  the  New  Vnik  t  li.iriiher  ol  Commerce  li.-u 
always  been  wholcsotne  and  valuable,  ai4  well  am  largo 
and  conspicuous.  He  entered  it  in  1840,  waa  (dectfil 
its  President  in  1863,  ami,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
stated  term  of  three  years,  was  re-elected  in  1800.  In 
1867,  however,  he  resigned  the  otVice  for  the  piir|M>M<  of 
a  voyage  round  the  worhl;  and,  soon  after,  left  home 
with   his  family,  and  was  absent  over  ten  tnonthii. 

In  great  crises — commercial,  fiiinneial  or  political — in 
periods  of  panic  or  actual  di.saster,  he  ha«  the  ronra>;e 
of  his  convictions,  and  his  o]>inions  arc  eagerly  »ou;;ht 
and  freely  given.  In  the  Civil  War,  on  all  im|x>rtanl 
questions  of  national  policy  or  duty,  his  voice  and  his 
action  were  alike  ready  and  sagacious,  clear,  patriotic 
and  determined.  Holding  no  ])olitical  or  ]iublic  office, 
from  which  he  has  resolutely  kept  himself,  but  out- 
spoken and  earnestly  loyal  to  the  L'nion,  he  was  often 
at  Washington  during  the  war,  on  committees  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  consultation  with  the  (Jov- 
ernment  regarding  matters  of  the  highest  import  con- 
nected with  the  war  or  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  nation. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  his  adoption  and  residence, 
he  is  one  of  her  most  public-spirited  and  useful  citi- 
zens. Ever  since  his  return  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Low  has  taken  a  lively  ami  hearty  interest 
in  her  welfare.  As  his  means  have  increased,  he  has 
kept  a  constant  eye  upon  her  growth  and  prosperity; 
and  wisely  and  generously  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  all  institutions  which  tended 
to  make  that  growth  attractive  and  healthy,  and  that 
prosperity  ennobling.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  a  firm  and  enlightened  Christian  faith,  the 
Church  has  found  in  him  a  true,  devoted,  exemplary 
friend.  Fully  appreciating  the  value  and  importance 
of  good  education  to  every  community,  and  especially 
essential  in  a  Republic,  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  city  for  both  sexes  are  to  him  of  highest  con- 
cern. Of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  th.it  noble 
school  for  female  education,  munificently  endowed  by 
a  cultivated  and  widowed  lady  of  Brooklyn  as  a  mem- 
orial to  her  late  husband,  whose  name  it  bears,  >fr.  I/ow 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is,  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  giving  to  its  affairs  not  only  large 
and  intelligent  oversight,  but  liberally  providing  for 
its  library  and  scientific  apparatu.s.  At  its  Coramence- 
ments,  in  official  addresses  to  the  successive  graduating 
classes,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  add  to  wise  connsel, 
eloquently  and  touchingly  expressed,  a  fan  'o 

each  member  of  an  elegant  copy  of  some  st.. .    il- 

erary  work  as  a  memento  of  personal  regard.      The 
Brooklyn  Library,  and  the   Long  Island  Hi-  ^•>. 

ciety,  have  found  in  him  from  the  start  •■!  ir 

most  appreciative,  active  and  munificent  patrona.     The 
City  Hospital,  the  Society  for  Improvin      '  '     -n 

of  the  Poor,  the  Union  for  Christian  >  •   r 

other  benevolent  institntions,  attest  his  readinew  to  aid 
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in  the  iupport  of  all  well-designed  and  M-ell-managed 
rifg.     In  our  great  Civil  War,  his  loyalty 

ai  . .  cumbined  with  his  earnest  desire  that 

Brooklyn  should  pro\p  herself  second  to  no   other  city 
I'   ■  .iition  to  the  Union,  were  most  jironounced 

a'  .lit.    He  was  among  the  most  energetic,  liberal, 

useful  meinbens  of  the  "  War  Kund  Committee"  (see 
[>agu  503)  of  the  city  and  county,  whicli  was  organized 
in  ISO'.',  and  which  admirably  and  efficiently  seconded 
and  hel[H;d  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
He  wan  President  of  the  General  Committee  of  Citizens 
which,  in  co-o|>eratiou  with  that  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
.Vri<i»cialiun,  managed  and  carried  out  its  grand  result 
of  over  ^4ut>,oOO  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  San- 
itary Fair  of  February,  1864.  In  the  preparation  for-,  and 
progress  of  the  Fair,  Mr.  Low  look  an  active  and  j)rom- 
inent  part;  presiding  at  and  earnestly  and  eloquently 
addressing  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  as  well  as  rcjieated 
meetings  of  the  General  Committee  ;  and  acbliiiu;  most 
generous  contributions  of  personal  attention  and  ad- 
vice, of  time  and  money. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  character 
of  Mr.  Low  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  High-minded, 
high-principled,  and  of  broad,  comprehensive,  care- 
fully formed  views  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  the 
legitiin.-ite  functions  of  government  itself,  and  its  true 
aim  and  jiolicy;  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  republic,  ready 
to  meet  and  discharge  to  the  best  of  his  ability  every 
duty  of  a  citizen;  as  the  Christian  head  of  a  Christian 
family,  so  living  among  and  before  lliem  as  to  make  it 
sure  that  his  memory  and  his  example  will  be  their 
richest  treasure,  and  a  constant  motive  and  itnpidse  to 
their  own  high  endeavor,  Mr.  Low  stands  pre-eminent. 
Such  a  man,  such  a  merchant,  might,  indeed,  honor 
office,  but  office  could  not  honor  him.  In  his  private 
walk  he  is  the  courteouH  and  cultivated  gentleman,  of 
refined,  cordial  and  unassuming  manners.  With  a 
well-selected  and  ample  library,  and  access  to  the  newest 
and  best  books,  he  is  a  large  and  discriminating  reader. 
His  extended  knowledge  shows  itself,  without  pretence 
or  ambitious  elTort,  in  numerous  si)eeehes  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  assemblies.  At  the  ban- 
«|uel  lenilered  him  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  on 
hii  return  from  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  180U-7, 
after givingadelightful  ;-ewmeof  his  experiences  on  the 
voyiig..,  aii.l  full  proof  of  his  keen  observation  in  the 
various  countries  lie  visited,  ho  dosed  with  statesmanlike 
»u({KeHiio„H  iin.l  relleeiions  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
diMlnguished  company  before  him,  .-unl  of  Congress 
and  the  nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Low  was  first  mani.^l  in  .Mareh,  1841,  to  Ellen 
Almira,  youngcHt  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  Dow,  of 
llrooklyn.  by  whom  he  had  four  (children,  two  sons  and 
two  dangbters,  all  of  whom  survive  their  mother,  of 
ble«M:d  men.ory,  who  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the 
i.'6lh  of  January,  1850.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1851 


he  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Ann  B.,  widow  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Wni.  II.  Low,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Mott  Bedell,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Low's  oldest  son, 
Abiel  Augustus,  married  the  only  daughter  of  S.  Cabot 
Ward,  a  ])rominent  merchant  of  New  York  City;  his 
youngest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
Jr.,  of  Brooklyn  Heights;  and  his  youngest  son,  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn  for  a  second  term,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Benj.  R.  Curtis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
As  an  ornament  to  the  city,  the  elegant  and  costly 
edifice  which  Mr.  Low  erected  in  1882,  and  known  as 
The  Gakfiei.d,  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Remsen 
streets,  deserves  mention  as  an  illustration  of  his  pub- 
lic spirit;  admirably  contrived  for  banking,  insurance, 
law  and  other  offices,  and  of  the  most  thorough  finish 
and  construction  within  and  without. 


Alexander  Ector  Orr  is  a  member  of  a  Protestant  Irish 
family  of  Scottish  extraction,  claiming  kindred  with  the 
clan  Mac  Gregor,  who  came  to  Ireland  in  the  16th  century 
and  settled  in  the  north,  acquiring  real  estate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Donegal,  Londonderry  and  Tyrone.  His  ancestors 
were  present,  on  the  defensive  side,  at  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, in  1688-9,  then  the  most  prominent  city  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  and  the  only  one  which  successfully  adhered  to  the 
standard  of  William  the  Third  against  his  father-in-law,  the 
dethroned  James  the  Second  of  England,  who,  up  to  tliat 
period,  had  been  successful  in  his  operations  in  Ireland.  His 
fatlier,  William  Orr,  was  a  gentleman  of  private  fortune,  re- 
siding at  Strabane,  in  tlie  County  Tyrone,  who  died  in  1834, 
three  years  after  the  birth  of  Alexander  E.  His  motlier,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  David  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Sheephill,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
removed  from  Strabane  to  Londonderry  with  her  nine 
children,   of    whom    Alexander  was  the  seventh  in  order. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  a  commission  in  the  judicial 
or  military  departments  of  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice should  be  his  vocation  in  life,  and  a  presentation  to  the 
company's  college  at  Addiscombe  was  procured,  where  he 
was  to  go  as  soon  as  he  had  readied  the  adequate  age  :  but  a 
severe  injury  to  his  foot  when  a  lad  of  between  thirteen  or 
fourteen  disabled  him  for  several  years,  and  rendered  the 
fulfillment  of  that  design  impracticable. 

During  convalescence  from  this  accident,  and  when  he 
was  permitted  to  resume  his  studies,  he  went  to  reside  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  John  Hayden,  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese 
of  Dorry  and  Raphoe,  at  Killaloo  Glebe,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  Londonderry,  who  superintended  his  educa- 
tion; and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  opc.^n  air  Ins  lessons  were  generally  recited  on  horse- 
liack  when  ri<ling  about  the  parish  with  his  reverend  preceptor. 

When  he  was  able  to  lay  aside  tlie  crutches  wliicli  lie  had 
used  for  n(>arly  four  years,  and  had  gained  comparative 
strength,  lie  visited  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1850,  for 
the  expected  benefits  of  the  sea  voyage  out  and  home,  in  a 
sailing  vessel,  owned  by  a  relative  of  the  family.  The  out- 
ward voyage  was  a  tedious  one  (between  two  and  three 
months),  but  it  produced  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  he 
landed  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  a  strong  and  healthy- 
looking  young  man.  During  a  short  tour  of  a  month  (while 
the  unloading  and  re-loading  of  the  vessel  was  taking  place), 
wliicli  he  made  northward,  visiting  Richmond,  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  I'hiladelphia  (but  failing  for  lack  of  time  to 
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reach  New  York),  he  became  so  iinprcsscd  with  the  luagni- 
ficent  future  that  was  in  store  for  the  United  States,  that  he 
returned  to  Ireland  fully  determined  to  make  that  country 
his  future  home,  if  the  controlling  authority  (ho  being  under 
age)  would  grant  consent.  At  first,  this  was  withheld  ;  but 
subsequently  a  compromise  was  elTected,  the  terms  being 
that  if  young  Orr  continued  of  the  same  mind  till  the  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year  the  objection  would  be  withdrawn. 
There  wsis  no  wavering  on  his  part  from  the  impressions  pre- 
viously formed;  time  had  only  served  to  confirm  them;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1851,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
steamship  City  of  Glasgow,  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  New  York.  This  vessel  was  soon 
after  lost  at  sea  and  all  on  board  perished;  she  was  never  heard 
of  after  leaving  Philadelphia  on  a  subsequent  return  voyage. 

Among  many  letters  of  introduction  which  Mr.  Orr 
brought  to  the  United  States,  was  one  to  the  banking  firm  of 
J.  &  J.  Stuart,  and  another  to  that  of  Abraham  Hell  &  Son,  of 
Park  Row.  The  senior  member  of  the  former  firm  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  remaining  in  the  United  States,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  success  here  was  very  uncertain  and  England,  if  it 
did  not  offer  better  opportunities,  had  fewer  temptations  for 
young  men.  Mr.  Abraham  Bell,  a  genial  warm-hearted 
Quaker  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  him  to  remain 
in  New  York,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  a  situation  in  the  oflice  of  his  friend,  Sir. 
Ralph  Post,  a  shipping  and  commission  merchant  of  South 
street.  In  later  years,  Mr.  Orr  has  often  referred  to  the  kind 
and  encouraging  reception  he  received  from  Mr.  Bell,  whose 
warm  friendship  and  advice  influenced  his  career,  in  com- 
parison to  that  accorded  him  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  although 
an  Irishman,  seemed  to  have  little  confidence  in  either  the  per- 
severence  or  staying  powers  of  his  more  youthful  country- 
man. It  is  a  coincidence  that  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, that  many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Orr  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  large  foreign 
financial  institution  (having  a  branch  office  in  New  York), 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Stuart. 

Another  letter  of  introduction  which  he  presented  was  to 
the  Scotch  firm  of  Ritchie,  Bane  &  Co.,  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  At  his  request,  and  prior  to  obtaining  the 
situation  referred  to  from  Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Ritchie  kindly 
permitted  him  to  come  to  his  office  for  a  short  period  and 
assist  in  forwarding  some  work  that  had  fallen  behind  hand, 
thereby  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  United  States 
currency  and  the  modus  operandi  of  an  American  merchant's 
counting-room.  His  instructor  was  the  book-keeper  of  the 
establishment,  who,  after  courteously  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  profession,  confided  to  him  the  secret 
that  he  was  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  tuition  ter- 
minated, but  twenty-two  years  afterwards  Mr.  Orr  united 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn, 
in  e.xtending  a  call  to  a  reverend  gentleman,  as  assistant 
minister  of  that  parish  (to  have  the  special  supervision  of  its 
most  important  mission),  who  proved  to  be  none  other  than 
his  American  preceptor ;  each  having,  in  the  intervening 
years,  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  other. 

In  1856,  the  firm  of  Wallace  &  Wickes,  whose  office  was 
then  in  Front  street,  tendered  Mr.  Orr  the  position  of  cashier 
and  confidential  clerk,  which  was  accepted  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  on  his  part,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years. 
For  the  members  of  this  firm  he  entertained  the  warmest 
friendship  and  only  severed  the  relationship,  with  their  con- 
sent and  advice,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  office  of 
David  iJows  &  Co.,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  where  a  wider 
field  was  presented  to  him. 


On  May  Ist,  1861,  Mr.  Orr  b«>camo  a  partner  In  ttiia  flnn. 
and  has  l>een  actively  conc«rne<l  in  itii  inanuKfrni'iit  uvtrr 
since.  The  founder  of  the  Arm  of  David  Dowv  &.  Co.  waa 
John  DowH,  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  Ni-w  York,  and  it 
dates  back  to  IHan,  when  thi-  pphIuc)'  traili-  of  th«  I'nltaxl 
States   was   In   its   infancy  and  niercli  '  '.• 

transported  in  large  volume  from  tin  ,o 

and  I'lVe  re/na,  via  the  Mohawk  and  MuUnon  rivi-ni ;  t-anoJn, 
or  railroads  U'ing  then  unknown  .lolin  Down  dird  in  1'M4, 
and  the  business  was  continued  by  David  Down  anil  Ira  B. 
Cary,  his  surviving  partners,  iindi-r  the  firm  namu  of  Dowa 
&  Cary. 

In  1854  Mr.  Cary  died,  and  David  Down  awtorlated  with 
himself  his  nephew,  John  D.  Malrti,  and  und<T  th>- nnm<>  of 
David  Dows  &  Co.,  the  business  waa  rontinuwl  without  in- 
terruption. This  firm  confines  its  opt'nitionH  to  a  utridly 
commission  Ijusiness  in  the  major  farm  priMluctit  of  Ihw 
United  States.  Grain,  ttourand  iirovisions  are  the  principal 
factors,  while  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  and  many  other  com- 
modities are  also  shipped  to  its  care. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  reliellion  gave  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  volume  of  its  transoctiona,  and  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, this  not  only  increased,  but  the  Commimary  Deport- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  found  it  advan- 
tageous and  profitable  to  procure  ita  services  in  purcho-iing  a 
large  part  of  the  subsistence  stores  neede<l  for  the  armien 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  up  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
As  Mr.  Orr  had  direct  supervision  of  the  financial  and  pro- 
vision departments  of  the  firm,  and  was  continually  con- 
sulted by  the  Commissary  General,  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  General  Eaton,  the  head  of  that  Department 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  : 

Office  of  1 

New  York,  Sept.  27th.  18W.     ) 


Ass'T  Com. -General  of  Scbsi-stesce,  ; 
Nev 
Mes,sr.s.  David  Dows  &  Co. : 


Gentlemen— With  much  pleasure  I  semi  you  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  yesterday  received  from  General  Katon, 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  U.  S.  Army: 

OKFICK  COM-MI9SARY-Cir..N«RALOp9DB»IST«S<-«.  I. 

WaSiiinoto.s  Citv.  D.  C  ,  Sept.  34tb,  I.'<«4.     ( 
Col.  H.  F.  Cr.AKK.  A.  D.  C.  &  A.  C.  O.  S..  New  Tobk: 

Sir— Your  letter  of  yeatorday.  rcportlnd  the  result  r.t  ••  -  "-x't 

of    provisions,  made  under  your  authiirity.  by  Hailcl  1'  «• 

been  received.    Tliesi'  purLhasi"*  have  been  made  with  .» 

mercantile  skill,  and  with  the  evident  desir.-  to  nerve  th"  •  ■  ..i,. ..,,..»! 
Interests  of  the  country.  The  thanks  of  thL^i  depmrtmeiit  mn  due 
Messrs.   David  Dowa  \-  Co.  for  this  service. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
(Signed)  A.  B.  EATON.  C.  O.  S. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  gw-vant. 

H.  F.  CLARKE. 
Cor.  A  D.  C.  &  A.  C.  « i.  S. 

The  transaction  here  referred  to  covered  several  million* 
of  dollars  in  value.  It  not  only  embraced  the  purrhas<<  of 
provisions,  but  also  the  negotiation  of  government  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  (with  which  in  Jarge  mea^^ur*  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  was.  from  neces- 
sity, forced  to  pay  its  debts),  upon  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Orr,  and  which  proved  much  more  favorable  to  the  Gorern- 
ment  than  that  which  was  practiced  prior  to  David  Dow»  * 
Co's  management.  It  was  in  some  re~' 
worked  so  well  that  it  was  continu' 
close  of  the  war. 

The  policy  and  aim  of  David  Dows  &  Co.  has  .ilwavn  V»pn 
to  encourage  the  agricultural  and  commercial  it 

of  the  United  States;  and,  as  a  means,  it  has  .»  n 

identified  with  those  enterprises  which  assisted  in  oponing 
up  and  utilizing  the  products  of  new  terr  •  -  -  ind  hae 
ever  been  among  the  first  to  follow  the  pi 
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into  the  wilderaees.  Nor  has  it  forgotten  its  obligations  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  its  great  dormitory,  Brooklyn, 
where,  on  the  water  front  of  the  latter,  it  has  built  some  of 
thi-  linent  grain  warehouses  and  elevators  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. It  has  done  much  to  make  the  harbor  of  New  York  the 
granary  for  the  old  world,  and  tlie  city  of  New  York  the  great 
grain  center  of  the  United  States.  In  all  these  matters  Mr. 
Orr  has  actively  seconded  the  indomitable  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  his  senior  partner,  Mr.  Dows,  and  has  ever  found  in 
hun  a  friend  from  whom  he  could  accept  counsel,  and  whose 
example  it  was  his  aim  to  emulate.  Hence  we  find  him 
asserting,  when  opportunity  offers,  the  commercial  su- 
premacy of  New  York,  and  advocating  and  supporting  every 
influence  that  will  tend  to  insure  that  end.  Year  after 
year,  since  1871,  he  appeared  before  committees  of  the  Leg- 
islature, urging  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  state  canals; 
until  in  1882,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change Committee  of  Fifty,  he  presented  the  unanswerable 
argument  of  the  Exchange  in  favor  of  "  free  canals,"  and 
made  the  demand  "that  every  toll  bar  erected  against  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  of  the  cities 
of  New   York  and  Brooklyn,   must  now  be  taken  down." 

In  IS.'o  Mr.  Orr  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tilden  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigat- 
ing the  affairs  and  management  of  the  canals  of  this  state. 
His  colleagues  were  John  Bigelow,  Daniel  Magone,  Jr.,  and 
John  D.  Van  Buren.  This  commission  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  mission  entrusted  to  its  care.  It  was  organized  in  April, 
and  did  not  terminate  its  labors  till  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  year.  Through  it  a  system  of  frauds  was  discovered 
and  developed,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  many  years, 
and  was  sapping  the  moral  condition  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  state. 

Very  many  of  the  guilty  persons  were  brought  to  justice, 
and  made  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Prominent  state 
officials,  who  had  either  connived  at,  or  profited  by,  these 
wrong-doings,  were  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  avoid  judi- 
cial removal;  and  others  who  could  not  be  proved  legally 
guilty,  but  whom  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  deemed 
responsible,  withdrew  into  private  life  as  soon  as  their  terms 
of  office  expired,  and  in  a  politi<;al  sense,  were  heard  of  no 
more. 

This  commission  was  clothed  witli  extraordinary  powers. 
It  was  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  arrest 
all  refractory  witnesses.  Its  expenses  were  of  necessity 
large ;  some  |35,000  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  said  to  have  paid 
more  than  its  own  expenditures,  as  it  collected  from  persons 
wrongfully  and  fraudulently  receiving,  and  returned  to 
the  .state,  eitlier  in  cash  or  state  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
:j;43,000;  collected  proofs  which  enabled  the  state  to  sue  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  which  had  been  wrong- 
fully or  fraudulently  paid  to  dishonest  contractors,  and 
caused  contracts  to  be  cancelled,  and  useless  constructions  to 
be  stopped,  wj.ich  would  have  involved  the  useless  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  more.  As  a  result,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  were  adopted  by  the 
T./egl8lature;  the  pernicious  elective  offices  of  canal  commis- 
sioners were  abolished,  divided  responsibility  was  entirely 
eliminated  from  canal  management;  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  with  a  direct  responsibility,  was 
created,  and  the  expense  of  canal  maintenance  was  reduced 
more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Orr  hjis  been  identified  with  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  since  \Hm.  He  was  one  of  those  active,  earnest 
men  who,  after  many  defeats,  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
1871-2  the  organization  that  now  prevails,  and  which  since 
then  has  grown  into  such  grand  proportions,  and  promises 


such  splendid  results.  His  constant  aim  has  been  to  make 
the  Exchange  self -appreciative  and  self -asserting,  and  claim 
to  be  what  it  has  the  right  to  be,  the  great  central  commer- 
cial association  of  the  United  States.  To  insure  this,  it 
needed  a  building  worthy  of  that  aim  and  claim,  and  in 
1879  it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  one  at  a  cost  not  "exceed- 
ing one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

A  building  committee  was  created,  consisting  of  eight 
gentlemen,  with  full  power  as  to  location  and  character  of 
construction  within  prescribed  limits,  of  -which  Mr.  Orr  was 
one,  and  he  was  at  once  elected  its  secretary.  The  commit- 
tee immediately  took  the  position  that  the  sum  named  was 
much  too  small,  and  after  many  meetings  and  controversies 
with  the  board  of  managers  and  members  of  the  Exchange, 
procured  its  increase  to  three  millions  of  dollars,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  was  more  appropriate  for  the 
jiurpose.  The  wisdom  of  this  action  is  now  apparent.  A 
building,  creditable  to  the  Exchange  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  now  being  completed,  which  combines  arcliitectural 
effect  with  all  present  and  prospective  Exchange  needs; 
and  which  will  yield  at  the  same  time  a  yearly  revenue,  to 
be  expended  in  the  interests  of  American  commerce  for  all 
time,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  the 
courage  and  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr.  Orr,  in  large  measure, 
is  due  these  praisewortliy  results. 

Other  Exchange  interest,  only  second  to  that  mentioned 
above,  has  received  his  careful  attention.  In  all  large  com- 
mercial bodies  differences  of  opinion  and  misunderstandings 
must,  of  necessity,  be  frequent.  To  settle  such  by  recourse 
to  legal  tribunals  is  expensive  and  tedious,  and  owing  to  the 
admissibleness  of  technicalities  when  so  adjudicated,  very 
often  the  equities  of  the  case  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Mr. 
Orr  has  always  advocated  settlement  of  such  differences  by 
arbitration,  and  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  development 
of  this  system  of  mercantile  justice.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  arbitration  commit- 
tee of  exchange,  and  so  successful  has  that  committee  been 
in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  members,  that  in  its  late 
reports  to  the  board  of  managers,  the  following  statements 
are  found  : 

"  It  is  the  experience  of  this  committee  that  settlement  of 
differences  between  members  of  this  Exchange  by  arbitra- 
tion, without  intervention  of  law,  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
general  rule.  Indeed,  the  prediction  is  ventured  that,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  intelligent  business  men,  and  guided  by 
the  influences  which  they  cannot  fail  to  exert,  the  large  cor- 
porations and  associations  throughout  tlie  land  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
patronage  and  support,  will  ultimately  adopt  the  same  sys- 
tem for  adjusting  controversies  and  solving  problems  that 
are  now  the  foundations  of  tedious  and  expensive  law  suits. 
*  *  *  In  this  association  of  three  thousand  merchants, 
the  committee  lias  not  learned  of  a  single  instance  during 
the  past  two  years  where  the  law  has  been  called  upon  to  ad- 
judicate between  members." 

In  matters  of  finance,  Mr.  Orr's  opinions  are  much  re- 
spected and  his  services  sought.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Mechanics'  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  was  tendered 
the  office  of  president  after  the  resignation  of  Benj.  B.  Sher- 
man, in  1883,  but  declined  it  because  of  more  pressing 
obligations.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  Bank,  and  a  director  and  member  of  the  finance 
committees  of  the  Continental  and  American  Fire  Insurance 
companies,  and  of  several  other  kindred  institutions;  also  a 
director  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company. 

On  his  arrival  in  tlie  United  States,  in  1851,  Mr.  Orr  came 
to  reside  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  continued  to  dwell  there  ever 
since.  He  thoroughly  believes  that  that  city  will  ultimately 
become  the  first  in  population,  in  manufactures,  and  in  solid, 
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home-like  comforts,  if  the  people  will  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities as  they  are  presented,  and  are  appreciative  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  which,  in  almost  all  things  Ameri- 
can, may  be  made  to  far  surpass  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine.  In  his  opinion,  from  its  advantageous  loca- 
tion and  other  favorable  conditioiiH.  Brooklyn  cannot  bo 
held  back  from  continuous  growth  and  prominence;  but 
with  moderate  taxation,  ample  water  supply,  a  thorough 
system  of  rapid  transit,  and  a  continuation  of  such  upright 
municipal  government  as  has  been  enjoyed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1882,  together  with  its  close  identification  with  the 
financial  and  commercial  interests  of  New  York,  it  could  be 
wonderfully  helped  forward;  and,  if  it  does  not  in  all  re- 
spects rank  first,  it  will  only  be  second  to  the  great  metropo- 
lis, to  which  it  will  always  add  lustre,  and  of  which  it  really 
forms  a  part.  For  these  reasons,  he  has  always  lent  a  will- 
ing and  helpful  hand  to  found,  sustain,  or  direct  those  in- 
stitutions of  a  philanthropic,  educational,  or  refining  char- 
acter, which  are  so  essential  to  the  healthful  development  of 
all  large  cities.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cldldrcn's  Aid  Society, 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Ho.yntal,  St.  John's  Hospital,  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  the  Art  A,isocia- 
tion,  the  Brooklyn  Library  and  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings 
In.ititution,  in  which  latter,  with  its  twenty-one  thousand 
depositors,  owning  over  nine  million  dollars  of  deposits,  he 
takes  the  deepest  interest.  He  holds  that  the  savings  banks 
furnish  the  means  of  teaching,  in  the  most  direct  and  practi- 
cal manner,  the  science  of  political  economy  to  the  masses 
of  the  people.  He  believes  that  every  one  who  is  prospect- 
ively dependent  upon  his  or  her  exertions  should  be  encour- 
aged to  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  making  future 
provision  against  "  the  rainy  day;"  and  he  makes  it  a  condi- 
tion with  those  whom  he  employs,  that  they  shall  have  an 
active  savings  bank  account;  holding  that  the  best  evidence 
one  person  can  give  another  of  intended  faithful  service,  is 
that  evidence  of  self-appreciation,  that  first  duty  which  looks 
beyond  the  needs  of  to-day,  and  makes  provision  for  the  un- 
known wants  of  to-morrow. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Orr  may  be  termed  an  independent,  al- 
though all  through  the  War  he  had  very  decided  republican 
affiliations.  He  advocates  absolute  freedom  of  action,  irre- 
spective of  party  domination,  in  the  great  national  questions 
of  the  day,  beheving  that  a  man's  conscience  is  his  best 
guide;  and  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  na- 
tional politics  into  systems  of  municipal  governments.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  "protectionist,"  as  that  term  is  generally 
understood,  he  is  equally  opposed  to  "free  trade"  in  the 
United  States,  his  views  being  that  there  should  be  a  tariff 
that  will  produce  the  needed  revenue,  and  insure,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fair  remuneration  and  elevation  of  American 
labor.  He  also  holds  that  raw  material  and  foreign  built 
ships,  except  when  the  latter  are  to  be  used  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

He  has  never  held  political  office,  except  once,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  that  cast  the 
Presidential  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  in  18T6.  Although  of  republican  affinities,  Mr.  Orr 
was  elected  to  till  a  vacancy  in  this  college,  because  of  his 
known  friendship  and  confidence  in  the  democratic  candi- 
date, believing  that  if  he  should  be  inaugurated,  as  he  be- 
lieved he  had  been  elected,  Mr.  Tilden  would  carry  with  him 
to  Washington  the  same  sj'Stem  of  reform  that  he  had  intro- 
duced into  Albany,  wlien  he  was  the  honored  and  respected 
Governor  of  this  State,  in  1875-6. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Orr  was  tendered  the  nomination  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  by  both  the  Republican  and 


Democratic  parties,  and  the  year  rollowing  ho  wu  oflTi-rrtl 
the  Comptrollership  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  iin  Mayur. 
Hon.  Krankliii  Edson,  both  of  which  (IntterinK  oIT.tii  h.-  J... 
dined  bt'causo  of  his  many  buHint-HH  ri-H|>oni«ililli(ii>«. 

Mr.  Orr  is  a  member  of  the  I'rot<-Htant  Kpitw 'o|>nl  nmrrh, 
and  one  of  the  cor[M)riiti)rH  of  the  Ciitlicitral  iit  i 
which  Mrx.  A.   T.  Stewart  prewnti-d  to  the  ili<- ■  ,. 

Island.  He  is  al.so  u  menilM-r  of  the  HtandinK  coniniiitcc  of 
the  diocese,  and  a  trustee  of  several  of  the  diorcMin  •hnrillc*. 
In  18r)(5,  ho  married  Juliet  Duckiiighnm.  eldeiit  dauKhtrr  of 
Ammi  Dows,  Esq.  (then  senior  member  of  the  (Irm  of  Itowi, 
Guiteau  &  Co.,  of  New  York),  who  died  in  1H72.  Ho  iuta«- 
quently  married  Margaret  Shippen,  daughlor  of  tho  Ul« 
Nicholas  Luquer,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  a  KmnddauKlit<>r  of  the 
late  Dominick  Lynch,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  a  it 

granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  Ship|M!ii.  .  |. 

vania.  He  has  three  daughters,  Jane  Down,  Mnry  M«orp 
and  Juliet  Ector. 

In  person,  Mr.  Orr  stands  alwut  six  feet  in  height,  but  U 
rather  slight  in  build  for  a  man  of  that  stature.  In  hin  ni»n- 
ner  he  is  active  and  quick,  and  hig  constitulion  i*  ncnrou* 
and  vigorous.  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  time 
has  not  laid  its  hand  heavily  upon  him.  Me  attribule*  thia 
in  great  measure  to  a  principle  laid  down  early  m  life,  and 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  lie  faithfully  follown  out. 
viz.,  that  when  he  leaves  his  office  he  also  leaven  hi*  buiii- 
iiess  there,  and  never  allows  its  cares  and  anxieties  to  inva^U 
the  happiness  of  his  home.  He  believes  that  the  toiU  ithould 
be  largely  intermingled  with  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  ban 
ever  regretted  that  the  American  merchant  ami  profewional 
man  differs  so  much  in  this  respect  from  the  habits  of  life 
almost  universally  observed  in  the  older  countries  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe.  It  is  indeed  a  very  true  adage  that  "all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  Ixiy,"  and.  it  may  alsn 
be  added,  a  prematurely  old  man — a  condition  which  could 
easily  be  avoided  by  all  our  business  men.  If  Mr.  Orr's  prin- 
ciple was  not  the  exception  but  the  general  rule. 


Harrisons.  Vininq — a  resident  of  Brooklyn  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  widely  kpown  in  New  York  as  an  authority 
in  maritime  affairs,  and  as  the  organizer  .ind  head  of  the 
"H.  S.  Vining's  Bureau  of  Inspection"  for  grain-loading 
vessels;  also.  Marine  Surv'eyer  and  Appraiser — was  bom  io 
Lisbon,  Me  ,  Nov.  4,  1824. 

His  early  childhood  was  passed  in  "S.  W.  Bond."  a  rillagv 
of  Durham,  in  that  State,  so  called  from  a  sh.irp  turn  in  the 
Androscoggin  River,  at  that  picturesque  portion  of  the  town. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old.  his  parents  removed  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  which  city  and  the  .Seminary  in  the  mburbe,  he 
received  his  education,  and  from  which  port  he  sailed  for 
many  years.  He  went  to  sea.  in  his  thirteenth  year,  with  his 
father,  who  was  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  tailed. 
From  tliat  time,  for  three  years,  he  made  wint»r  mrngm 
only,  spending  the  intervening  summers  at  \'  1- 

emy,  and  at  a  private  school  in  the  city,  for  ii- 

ematics. 

The  only  books  which  he  took  with  him  to  gf^.  !■  1-  kUile 
his  leisure  hours,  were  McCulloch's  Commercia'  v. 

and  works  upon  Navigation  and  Astronomy,  thu. ,  re- 
paring  himself  for  a  career,  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  Mulor, 
At  school  he  studied  lx>okkeeping,  surveying,  etc. 

The  whole  science  of  Navigation   he  mastered  perfectly. 
when  very  young,  by  self-study.     He  coram 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.     5very  inch  n  "-< 
successful  in  his  voyages,  winning  the  •  « 

of  those  under  him  bv  the  masterly  m;>  ■'' 
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every  poesible  advantage,  and  by  his  quickness  to  foresee 
and  avert  threatened  danger  and  disaster.  His  judgment  of 
the  weather  at  sea  was  remarkable. 

In  18r>3,  Mr.  Vining  settled  in  Brooklyn,  retiring  from  the 
sea,  after  seventeen  years'  experience  of  its  dangers  and  vi- 
cissitudes. In  his  early  voyages  he  acquired  the  Spanish 
language  and  various  dialects,  in  foreign  ports,  whicli  proved 
of  great  service  to  him  in  transacting  mercantile  business 
with  people  of  many  nationalities,  during  the  sixteen  years 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  shipping  and  commission 
business  in  New  York;  and  later,  in  the  great  enterprise 
which  has  made  him  known,  not  only  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Contment.  We  refer  to  his  connection  with  the 
grain  trade,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  In 
1873,  he  organized  the  "H.  S.  Vining's  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion "  for  the  grain  trade  with  Europe,  which  has  systema- 
tized and  greatly  facilitated  business  for  the  sliip,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  underwriter  in  this  vast  commercial  interest. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  this  Bureau  has  inspected  and  given 
certificates  to  over  twelve  tliousand  vessels  of  all  classes.  It 
is  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  facilities  of  this  Bureau  for  promptness  and  dispatch 
are  remarkable.  In  1880,  the  number  of  vessels,  including 
steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  that  came  under  this  inspec- 
tion was  2,1  M;  316  vessels  of  all  kinds  receiving  certificates 
in  a  single  month  during  that  year. 

An  important  feature  of  this  organization  is  the  establish- 
lisliment  of  a  perfect  system,  regulating  lay-days,  and  the 
draft  of  water  to  which  the  ship  should  load,  thereby  saving 
disputes  and  litigation. 

lo  all  cases  of  arbitration  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Vining's  opinion  has  always  been  sustained. 

In  1875,  he  received  the  written  approval  of  fifty-four  in- 
surance companies  on  the  Continent,  from  Russia  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  Grain  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  for  1880,  "  H. 
S.  Vining's  Bureau  of  Inspection  "  was  incorporated. 

The  Nautical  Gazette,  published  in  New  York,  in  its  is- 
sue of  September  13,  1879,  has  the  following:  "When  it  is 
considered  that  Mr.  Vining's  inspection  is  the  growth  of  in- 
dividual aliility  and  integrity,  and  has  at  times  to  combat 
with  large  and  wealthy  corporations,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
managed  with  the  most  thorough  intelligence  and  rectitude, 
and  has  thus  commanded  the  confidence  and  secured  the 
patronage  of  the  largest  grain  shippers  in  America,  as  well 
as  many  underwriting  companies." 

Mr.  Vining  has  written  a  work,  which  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, entitled,  "The  Nautical  Handbook,"  containing  a 
complete  dictionary  of  nautical  words  and  phrases,  alphabet- 
ically arranged,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  information 
in  regard  to  ship-building,  dimensions  of  spars,  stowage,  etc., 
and  a  table  of  comparison  for  finding  the  capacity  of  ships 
for  various  cargoes. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Vining  joined  Uie  Masonic  body  in  the  "An- 
cient Landmark  Lodge,"  of  Portland,  Me.,  of  which  Lodge 
he  is  now  a  life  member.  In  Brooklyn,  he  took  the  higher 
degrees,  and  was  Eminent  Commander  of  the  Clinton  Com- 
mandcry  for  two  years,  devoting  to  it  a  lively,  energetic  in- 
terest. Of  the  second  year  in  which  he  held  this  office,  the 
following  record  appears  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  (Jommandery,  New  York,  1882:  "During  tliis  year, 
the  mc^etings  were  regularly  attended,  and  more  work  done 
than  in  all  the  previous  existence  of  the  body."  This  cov- 
ered a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Vining  has  also  taken  all  of  the  "Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite  "  degrees,  to  the  33d  and  last  degree,  and 


is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  North- 
ern Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America,  being,  for 
1882,  the  thirteenth  on  the  list  of  living  members,  in  the  or- 
der of  admittance. 

Mr.  Vining's  activity  in  business  is  unabated.  Thorough- 
ness, steadiness  of  purpose,  and  breadth  of  aim,  still  charac- 
terize all  his  undertakings,  in  a  notable  degree.  Genial  and 
versatile,  he  finds  many  ways  to  be  helpful  to  others,  and  has 
many  friends  among  all  classes.  Eminently  useful  in  his 
day  and  generation,  may  "  his  days  be  long  in  the  land." 


Richard  Harper  Laimbeer  was  born  June  23d,  1825,  and 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  having 
removed  to  the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  last  mentioned  city  from 
New  York  in  1849,  and  since  resided  there.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Thomazine  (Harper)  Laimbeer. 

William  Laimbeer,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  De- 
cember 13,  1861,  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  business 
men  of  his  time,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  of 
the  history  of  Brooklyn  to  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber who,  in  order  to  secure  better  communication  between 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  signed  a  bond  to  indemnify  the 
Ferry  Company  against  possible  loss,  as  an  inducement  to 
run  a  ferry  boat  from  Whitehall  street,  New  York,  to  Ham- 
ilton avenue,  Brooklyn.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  busi- 
ness at  the  Atlantic  Dock,  and  built  the  first  stores  on  the 
North  Pier  there,  and  subsequently  others,  which,  with  other 
improvements,  constituted  a  valuable  property.  About  1853 
he  retired  from  active  business,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  on  his  farm  at  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  countv, 
N.  Y. 

In  1845,  Mr.  R.  H.  Laimbeer  engaged  in  the  storage  busi- 
ness, occupying  the  block  of  property  and  privileges  tlien  be- 
longing to  his  father,  at  the  foot  of  Congress  and  Warren 
streets.  In  1848,  he  removed  to  the  Atlantic  Dock,  and  from 
that  time  until  1863,  carried  on  his  business  on  the  North 
Pier. 

In  1863,  he  removed  to  Clinton  wharf,  where,  until  1868, 
he  was  the  active  man<ager  of  the  business  of  the  firm  of  R. 
H.  Laimbeer  &  Co.,  consisting  of  R.  H.  Laimbeer,  A.  E.  Mas- 
ters and  L.  B.  Shaw.  In  1872,  The  Grain  Warehouse  Com- 
pany was  organized,  and  assumed  control  of  the  stores,  for- 
merly of  R.  H.  Laimbeer  &  Co. ,  L.  B.  Shaw  and  A.  E.  Mas- 
ters, and  David  Dows  &  Co.'s  Columbia  stores,  at  the  foot  of 
Pacific  street.  Of  this  company,  A.  E.  Masters  was  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Laimbeer  was  treasurer.  Two  years  later.  The 
Grain  Warehousing  Company  was  organized^  with  L.  B. 
.Sliaw  as  president,  and  R.  H.  Laimbeer  as  treasurer.  All  of 
its  warehouses  and  elevators  are  located  on  the  Atlantic 
Dock,  and  its  New  York  office  is  at  No.  5  Moore  street.  It  is 
probable  that  this  company  has  to-day  the  largest  capacity 
for,  and  is  doing  a  more  extensive  business  than  any  other 
single  warehousing  firm  in  the  world;  and  it  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  wise  foretliought  and  admirable  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Laimbeer  that  it  has  assumed  its  present  status. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Laimbeer  with  other  prominent  en- 
terprises is  well  known.  He  lias  been,  since  its  organization, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  was 
formerly  a  member  of  its  board  of  managers.  He  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Bank, 
and  trustee  of  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank.  For  some 
years  past  he  has  been  identified  with  mining  enterprises, 
and  he  is  a  director  in  the  Standard  Mining  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  some  other  similar  corporations. 

May  2Ist,  1848,  Mr.  Laimbeer  married  Kate  J.  Radcliffe. 
daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Radcliffe,  of  Port  Jackson,  Mont- 
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gomery  cimnty,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  son  ami  two  ihiughtcrN. 
The  son.  Richard  II.  Lainihoer,  Jr.,  is  a  lawyer,  with  liis 
office  at  132  Nas.sau  street.  New  York. 

Mr.  Laimheer,  from  his  youth  up.  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  religious  matters,  and  early  in  life  became  a  professor  of 
reliRion.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  a  trustee  with  his 
fatlur  in  the  Hammond  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied  the  position  of  its 
treasurer.  After  taking  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  he  was 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  South  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Amity  and  Clinton  streets,  and  he 
was  one  of  sixty  of  its  members  who  witlxhew  to  constitute 
aud  organize  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  First  place  aud  Clinton  street.  To  the  establish- 
ment and  success  of  Westminster  Church,  Mr.  Laimbeer  has 
been  a  generous  contrilmtor,  as  well  as  a  faithful  worker ; 
and  his  official  connection  with  it  has  continued  from  the 
first.  To  all  of  its  interests,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a 
willing  and  liberal  helper,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
state  that  be  is.  and  has  been,  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
organization  which  h.ave  been  necess,ary  to  its  U])holding. 
Upon  all  its  me.ans  of  grace  he  is  a  faithful  attendant. 

Politically,  Mr.  Laimbeer  is  an  ardent  Republican,  but  he 
has  long  since  withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  political 
affairs;  the  demands  of  his  business  interests,  and  the  quieter 
claims  of  church  and  home,  I'equiring  his  whole  time  and 
devotion.  He  is.  and  has  long  been,  a  great  employer  of  la- 
bor, and  is  in  every  sense  the  friend  of  the  workingman. 
His  life  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  very  busy  one;  and  if  he  h,as 
prospered  beyond  many  of  his  acquaintances,  it  is  conceded 
that  his  prosperity  i.s  only  the  legitimate  reward  of  enter- 
prise and  earnest  and  lionest  endeavor.  He  is  such  a  citizen 
as  Brooklyn  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  one  of  a  number 
whose  improvetnents  along  the  Brooklyn  water  front  have 
contributed  not  a  little  toward  bringing  to  the  Brooklyn 
shore  much  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
which  will  reni.-iin  as  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  city's  develop- 
ment long  after  the  men  who  have  made  them  shall  have 
passed  away. 


Ge>'ERal  Francis  E.  Pinto.— The  oldest  brick  house  in 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  is  the  old  Pinto  house,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  1745,  of  bricks  imported  from  England.  In  that 
house,  in  the  year  1755,  was  born  William  Pinto,  of  Spanish 
descent,  who  became  the  father  of  General  Francis  pj.  Pinto. 
At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  William  Pinto  entered  Yale 
College,  and  at  his  death  was  referred  to  as  having  been  the 
oldest  graduati^  of  that  institution.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  New  Haven  by  the  British,  during  the  Revolution,  he  was 
one  of  a  number  of  students  at  Yale  who  armed  themselves, 
as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  wouUI  permit,  to  assist  in 
the  defense  of  the  town.  Two  of  his  brothers,  also,  were 
numbered  in  this  party.  One  of  them  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  British;  the  other  was  wounded  and  carried  to  a  place 
of  safety  by  William  Pinto,  who  took  him  up  l)efore  him  on 
a  horse  upon  which  he  was  mounted.  Later,  W'illiam  Pinto 
was  a  member  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  at  New  Ixtndon, 
Conn.,  and  owed  the  salv.ation  of  his  life  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  massacre  of  his  comrades  by  the 
British,  he  had  been  sent  with  despatches  under  orders  from 
Colonel  Ledyard.  After  the  Revolution  he  became  one  of  the 
first  New  Haven  traders  with  the  West  Intlies,  and  in  time 
assumed  considerable  importance  as  a  vessel  owner.  During 
the  war  of  1812-14 — the  day  liefore  the  historical  engagement 
between  the  Constitution  and  Gtierriere — while  returning 
from  the  island  of  Trinidad  with  one  of  liis  vessels  laden 


with  rnoluHseH  ami  rum,  ho  wmi  rnpture<l  with  hu  crpw  and 
cargo  by  ihe  BritiHh  ship  Onrrrirrt.  Al-ui  -mi  ■■f  ttii, 
Americans  were  placed  on  Umrd  Mr.   I'l  )■• 

sent  to  the  United  Stat<'!»  for  o-xcliange  fur   i..,  .  n 

of  war  hold  there.     The  lirilonx  Htovi*  in  all  I  in. 

casks  of  moliLvseH  stowed  on  the  Vnnkc*-  trader  m  .|..ki>.  re- 
taining the  one  cnnk,  an  lliey  alleged,  "to  tn-nl  thn  Yai<ko«w 
with."     In  the  engagemt'iit,  a  inisMJli' friirp  ,,n 

burst  the  nioliL>(.sr'M  citsk,  llic  lontt-nlt  "f  ,,i,| 

overspread  a  port  ion  of  the  deck  of  III.  .  n 

so  slippery  tliiit  the  Knglinligiiiinfrh  «  .  ,.|r 

pieces  effectively.  It  wilh  stnted  by  high  i-onti-iii|Kirary  au- 
thority that  this  remarkable  accident  contributed  in  no  Bniall 
dpgree  to  the  victory  of  the  Connlitnlion.  After  mnnr  years 
of  mercantile  life,  Mr.  Pinto  retired  from  huiiinewi,  and  tr- 
sided  in  New  Haven  until  hia  death,  in  1H.|T,  wIiIIk  on  n  riail 
to  New  Orleans. 

Descended  from  a  naticm  of  wnrrioni  noted  for  rnnc|uni( 
and  exploration,  the  son  of  a  father  who  took  imrt  in  two 
wars  in  which  his  country  was  invrdved.  it  in  littli-  wondpr 
that  General  Francis  E.  Pinto  inheriti'<l  a  liking  for  niilitarr 
adventure  as  well  a.s  those  srjldierly  qualiticM  whirli  have  en- 
abled him  to  render  service  to  his  country  in  two  latt-r  iitrufc 
gles  ;  service  which  has  won  for  him  the  recognition  of  hi* 
superiors,  and  placed  him,  at  this  time,  among  thrwe  veteranii 
whose  names  ,are  known  and  honored  by  a  Inrt'.  '  the 

American  people.     Born  in  New  Haven,  .Iiine  he 

gained  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  ronnuKii  .-„  IkwiU 
of  that  town,  andas  early  a-s  18:t."i  was  placed  ana  l>oy  in  a  dry 
goods  store  in  New  York.  He  pas,s«'d  most  of  the  time  inter- 
vening imtil  1846  in  the  employment  of  ditTiTent  New  York 
dry  goods  merchants,  rising  to  positions  of  consiilerahle  im- 
portance ;  ill  health  once  compelling  him  to  spend  bftween 
two  and  three  years  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  and  the  mimmer 
of  1844  in  the  then  extremely  wild  and  picturesque  Adiron- 
dack region. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  in  lft4fi.  Mr  Pinto 
volunteered  in  his  country's  service.  ,ind  on  the  flth  of  June, 
that  year,  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  storming  of  Corro 
Gordo,  the  taking  of  Pueblo,  the  battle  of  C«ntr>Ta.i.  tlM« 
.assault  upon  Chapultepec.  and  the  taking  of  tli.'  .  irv  of  Mex- 
ico, besides  taking  a  worthy  part  in  minor  ntji,  Aa 
interesting  incidents  of  his  experience  duri...  w,,-  i->'riod,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  after  General  Sweeney  waa  wounded  at 
Cherubusco,  Lieutenant  Pinto  9up|>orted  his  fonn  while  lh« 
operation  of  amputating  the  General's  arm  vrns  Iwmc  per- 
formed; and  that  he  saw  and  conversed  with  ■  <\y 
deceased  Captain  Mayne  Reid  upon  hii  hpin?  to 
the  castle,after  having  been  won  I  a- 
pultepec.  Before  and  at  the  till  1  nC 
Mexico,  Lieutenant  Pinto  rendered  som>  M-rrice. 
which  can  be  only  briefly  referred  to  in  ll.  ,  ._  .j.  The 
night  following  the  bomlMvrdment  of  Chapultepec.  he  bad 

command  of  a  working  party  to  move  the    ' -ins 

nearer  the  castle.     At  the  storming  of  Cb.i;  vt 

day,  he  placed  the  first  scaling  ladder  '  le 

wall  of  the  Castle.     A  second  ladder  >>  lO 

caught  the  end  on  the  point  of  his  sa'  -il 

it  w-as  shoved  on  the  main  wall,  th-:  h. 

Then,  assisting  the  color  aargeant  of  <•- 

cended  the  ladder  together  with  the  r  lo 

city  of  New  York,  which  was  the  first  Am  le 

the  Castle  walls.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  ■  i» 

detailed  with  a  hundred  men  at  the  gate  d'  ce 

the  location  of  the  sand-hags,  so  as  to  ; 
gunners  in  using  the  gims  of  the  .Mex 
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gate.  This  was  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  task,  and, 
upon  tlie  Kuccessful  completion  of  the  work,  he  was  lionor- 
ably  mt-ntioned  iu  general  orders. 

Lii-utenant  Pinto  was  a  member  of  the  first  military  Court 
of  Commission,  which  met  in  the  Mexican  capital,  after  its 
capitulation,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  delihorations.  He 
waa  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  and  breveted  captain, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  mustered  out  of  service  witli  his 
regiment,  in  July,  1S48,  after  a  little  more  than  two  years' 
service. 

Returning  to  private  life,  Jlr.  Pinto  decided  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, then  holdiuK  out  golden  promise  to  those  who  were 
venturesome  and  self-reliant  enough  to  seek  its  shores;  and, 
on  Christmas  day,  1848,  he  embarked  at  New  York  on  board 
the  steamer  Isthmus,  owned  by  George  Law,  for  California, 
via  Panama.  Passing  safely  through  dangers  by  fire  and 
storm  off  Cape  Uatteras,  the  Isthmus  reached  Havana  witli 
its  supply  of  coal  about  exhausted.  On  account  of  a  report 
that  she  had  cholera  aboard,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  steamer  was  enabled  to  secure  a  little  fuel 
of  most  inferior  quality;  but,  putting  in  at  I'ort  Royal,  this 
deficiency  was  supplied.  The  crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  effected,  and  then  Mr.  Pinto  and  his  compan- 
ions embarked  for  San  Francisco  on  the  California,  tlie  first 
steamer  that  made  the  voyage  up  the  Pacific  coast.  She  put 
in  at  Acapulco.  and  the  natives  lied  from  the  town,  under 
the  impre.*iion  that  she  was  a  piratical  craft.  At  Monterey 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  vessel  was  witliout  coal. 
A  landing  was  etfected  on  the  timbered  coast,  and  the 
able-bodied  passengers  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  in- 
dustrious woodchoppers.  After  mucli  arduous  labor  liad 
been  performed  iu  this  cause,  a  large  number  of  sacks,  wliich 
had  been  erroneously  thought  to  contain  some  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, were  found  to  be  filled  with  coal;  and  after  this 
unnecessary,  though  not  an  altogether  unpleasant  delay,  the 
California  steamed  into  San  Francisco  B.-iy  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1849,  twenty-seven  days  out  from  Panama,  and  a 
little  more  than  two  months  after  Mr.  Pinto's  departure  from 
New  York.  San  Francisco  then  consisted  of  but  a  few  adobe 
houses,  but  the  spirit  of  progress  had  already  taken  root 
there,  and  it  was  the  point  of  supply  to  a  goodly  number  of 
overlanders  who  were  working  in  the  gold-fields  beyond. 
The  arrival  of  the  California  was  an  important  event.  Bon- 
fires were  lighted  in  honor  of  the  vessel  and  her  passengers 
and  the  latter  were  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
town. 

The  destination  of  every  Californian  emigrant  was  "to  the 
digging.^,"  and  Mr.  Pinto  at  once  joineil  a  party  of  five  or  six 
of  his  fellow-voyagers  and  went,  via  Stoekton.  to  the  South- 
ern mines.  The  party  combined  mining  with  trading,  and 
soon  opened  a  store  of  which  they  were  joint  owners,  and  of 
which,  after  some  little  e.xperience  in  the  mines,  Mr.  Pinto 
was  placed  in  charge.  This  business  was  closed  out  in  the 
spring  of  18.'J0,  and  Mr.  Pinto  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  met  an  old  New  York  acquaintance,  named  Martin 
Waterman,  who,  in  company  with  Uodolph  Jordan,  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  general  mercantile  business,  in  which  the  two 
induced  Mr.  Pinto  to  become  a  partner,  and  the  firm  became 
Waterman,  Jordan  &  Co.  The  same  gentlemen,  under  the 
style  of  Pinto,  Jordan  &  Co.,  opened  a  store  in  .Stockton  two 
weeks  later.  Both  houses  were  very  successful,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1851,  Mr.  Pinto  went  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  to 
their  interests  there.  In  May,  18.51,  in  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  important  portions  of  San  Francisco, 
their  stores  there  were  swept  away,  and  the  conflagration 
which  ruined  Stockton  three  days  later  burned  their  other 
establishment  at  that  place.     Up  to  that  time,  it  had  not  been 


possible  to  effect  any  insurance  on  property  in  California, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  precaution  the  firm  had  taken  to 
build  warehouses  on  the  outskirts  of  Stockton,  in  which  con- 
siderable merchandise  was  stored,  and  the  presence  in  San 
Frau(;isco  bay  of  a  cargo  of  sugar  which  they  owned,  they 
would  have  been  utterly  without  recourse  ;  but,  thus  aided, 
they  were  enabled  to  rebuild  and  continue  business  at  both 
San  Francisco  and  Stockton.  In  December,  1851,  Mr.  Pinto 
came  to  New  York,  and,  on  tlie  6th  of  the  following  January, 
he  married  Miss  Jessie  Laimlieer,  to  whom  he  had  been  be- 
trothed prior  to  his  departure  fpr  California  in  1848.  Return- 
ing to  California  with  his  bride  in  the  following  March,  Mr. 
Pinto  dissolved  partnership  with  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Jor- 
dan, and,  becoming  a  partner  with  James  Baxter,  Ira  P. 
Rankin  and  Henry  Tay,  of  Boston,  opened  a  mercantile 
house  in  San  Francisco  and  another  iu  Stockton.  About  a 
year  afterward  this  alliance  was  terminated  bj'  dissolution, 
and  a  new  firm  was  formed  by  Francis  E.  Pinto,  Henry  Tay 
and  Wilson  G.  Flint,  who  continued  the  same  business  at 
the  same  places,  but  so  unsuccessfully  that  a  separation  of 
the  partners  soon  took  place,  and  the  firm  of  Pinto,  Tay  & 
Flint  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Pinto  &  Waterman,  his  old 
partner  joining  him  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  meantime, 
Mrs.  Pinto  had  returned  to  New  York  with  her  daughter, 
and  she  remained  east  until  rejoined  by  her  husband.  The 
enterprise  of  Messrs.  Pinto  &  Waterman  was  successful,  and 
they  soon  entered  so  largely  into  the  grain  trade  that,  during 
the  year  1855,  they  handled  more  grain  than  any  other  house 
in  .San  Francisco.  In  the  spring  of  18.50  the  firm  of  Pinto  & 
Waterman  termin.ated  its  existence,  and  Mr.  Pinto  began  to 
settle  up  all  his  California  business,  with  a  view  to  returning 
to  New  York,  but  still  with  the  idea  that  he  might  possibly 
again  make  his  home  in  San  Francisco. 

At  this  time  occurred  an  ejjisode  in  tlie  life  of  Mr.  Pinto 
which  at  once  evidenced  his  soldierly  and  daring  spirit,  and 
his  readiness  to  serve  the  public,  even  at  the  risk  of  life  itself. 
Causes  which  have  become  historical,  and  any  satisfactory 
reference  to  which  is  manifestly  out  of  place  iu  this  brief 
sketch,  rendered  necessary  the  organization  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  California.  It  was 
formed  early  in  185G,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  first  formal  and 
well  organized  body  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
the  Golden  State,  and  was  officially  designated  as  the  "  Mili- 
tary Department,  Committee  of  Vigilance."  The  civil  Law 
was  ineffectual  to  secure  citizens  in  the  rights  of  life  and 
property,  and,  without  any  design  other  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good,  the  Vigilance  Committee,  by  the 
action  of  the  civil  authorities,  was  brought  into  antagonism 
with  the  courts,  and  thus  occupied  a  dangerous  position, 
menaced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  lawless  class  so  numerous 
there  at  that  time,  and  on  the  other  by  the  civil  government, 
which  in  every  manner  impeded  its  action  and  cripi>led  its 
efficiency.  Of  this  body  Mr.  Pinto  became  a  member,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  company  of  100  men.  He  was 
soon  afterward  made  major  of  a  battalion,  and  later  a  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  of  this  semi-military,  semi-secret  organiza- 
tion, of  which  he  became  Deputy  Grand  Marshal.  When 
Colonel  Pinto  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  California, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  of  these  offices,  he  received  a 
flattering  response  from  Charles  Doane,  Grand  Marshal  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Committee  of  Vigil- 
ance, from  which  the  following  extract  is  made. 

..*  *  *  You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  deeply  regi-et 
that  any  circumstances  should  render  such  a  step  on  your 
part  necessary,  and  to  .add  that  it  affords  me  much  gratifica- 
tion to  be.ar  testimony  to  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and  the  ability 
wliich  has  characterized  your  every  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
good  cause  in  wliich  we  are  all  engaged." 
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Aboutjthis  time,  Colonel  Pinto  was  tendered  the  office  of 
Sheritr  of  San  Krancispo,  but  refused  to  accept  the  charge, 
thoujih  tliis  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  many  leading?  citi- 
zens nuist  have  been  very  gratifying.  He  returned  to  New 
York,  i-ejoining  his  family  in  July,  1H.")0,  and  lived  in  partial 
retirement  from  business  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  in 
18C1.  When  asked' by  an  old  friend  if  he  intended  to  go  into 
the  war,  he  replied,  ■' I  can't  keep  out  of  it."  The  intelli- 
gence that  Fort  Sumter  had  fallen  into  traitorous  hands 
aroused  old  memories  of  the  scenes  of  war;  and  he  at  once  met 
several  kindred  spirits,  mostly  old  Californian  acquaintances, 
among  them.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  who  had  lieen  appointed  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  tlie  postmaster  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  there,  and  Col.  Edward 
D.  Baker,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  war  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  the  formation  of  a  regiment  to  represent  California  was 
proposed,  discussed,  and  determined  upon.  It  was  agreed 
that  Colonel  Baker  should  command  this  regiment,  and  that 
Colonel  Pinto  should  be  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Mr.  Roder- 
ick Mattheson  was  also  interested  in  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion. Dissensions  soon  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  regiment,  with  Mr.  Mattheson  as  Colonel  and 
Mr.  Pinto  as  Lieut.-Colonel.  It  was  known  as  the  'A'iA.  N.  Y. 
V.  I.,  and  its  field  officers  and  several  others  of  subordinate 
rank  were  all  men  who  had  been  identified  with  the  wonder- 
ful early  development  of  California.  It  went  into  camp  at 
New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  early  in  May,  and  left  for  Wash- 
ington in  June,  via  Harrisburg  and  Baltimore,  being  one  of 
the  first  regiments  to  pass  through  the  latter  city  after  the 
disgraceful  mob  attack  there  on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  32d  was  in  reserve  on 
Centreville  Heights,  and  was  engaged  until  midnight  in 
barricadmg  the  roads  leading  to  Bull  Run  Creek  with  rails 
and  other  obstructions.  They  were  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Unionists  had  been  defeated  and  were  fleeing 
toward  Washington.  Upon  reaching  the  road  to  Alexandria 
the  regiment  met  the  wreck  of  the  Federal  commissary  and 
ammunition  wagon.s.  The  .32d  was,  doubtless,  the  last  regi- 
ment to  leave  that  fatal  field.  Going  into  camp  at  P^iirfax 
Court-H  m.'se  until  daylight,  it  continued  the  retreat  to  Alex- 
andria the  following  morning,  every  man  accounted  for, 
conveying  all  of  its  disabled  men  in  an  ambulance  which 
was  found  tongueless  by  the  wayside,  and  propelled  by  wdl- 
ing  hands  by  means  of  a  rope  attached  to  it,  and  which  Gen. 
Franklin  said  should  thenceforward  belong  to  the  regiment. 
At  "West  Point,  Va.,  where,  May  7th,  1863,  the  Unionists,  un- 
der Franklin  and  Sedgwick,  defeated  a  considerable  force  of 
Confederates  under  Whiting,  the  32d  took  a  prominent  part, 
losing  two  captains  killed  and  several  lieutenants  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  complimented  for 
its  bravery  in  a  speech  by  General  Newton.  The  regiment 
was  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the  seven  days'  fight 
on  the  Peninsula,  at  Gaines'  Mills,  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  at 
Malvern  Hill,  and  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  While 
lying  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pinto  had 
been  detailed  to  command  the  31st  New  York,  and  was  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  at  the  time  of  the  last  great  battle 
named,  protecting  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  from 
Alexandria  to  Fairfax  Court-House.  Early  in  the  morning,  it 
was  found  that  the  enemj-  had  burned  a  bridge  near  there. 
Soon  afterward.  Colonel  Pinto  discovered  the  telegraph  oper- 
ator hidden  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  fled  from  his  post, 
and  telegraphed  General  Slocum  that  his  force  was  too  weak 
to  extend  his  lines  any  further  and  properly  protect  the  road. 
About  noon.  General  Shaler's  old  regiment  came  to  reinforce 
him,  and  the  following  night  the  regiment  withdrew  to 
Alexandria. 


On  the  llthof  September,  nt  thi«  itl<>rmln<;  of  r'miiip'fin"* 
Pass,  t:olonel  Pinto  coiniiiamled   the   ' 

of  the  aist  N.  Y.  and  the  O.'ith   P.nii.  |. 

ed   by  Georgia   troops   under  coininniid    or    II  u. 

Col.   Pinto's  command  on  thin  ixrcojil .i.in  ,^| 

more  prisoners  than  ho  \vm\  men.     I)u  ..i. 

Colonel  Matthe.Hon  ami  Major  I^mon,  ■.,  i,,.    ....  .,.   ,   .  „,  nt 

both  Fnortally  wounded.  On  the  inurninK  of  Uw  l7Ui.  Iho 
division  wa-s  onlered  to  join  M'Cji-lliin  liefi.t     '  .  )n 

the  march,  the  32d  l)eing  witliutit  n  ticlil  rn 

re(iuested  of  General  Newton   that  Li-  to 

be  ordered  to  assume  commnnd  of  iha'  la 

soon  at  its  head;  and  about  noon  ttiii'  ar- 

rived on  the  field  of  Anlietam,  and,  «,  >r,)< 

division,  was  ordered  to  Hiipgiort  tlie  batterien  on  thi>  ri»(ht  of 
the  Union  line,  which  at  this  time  were  unxupiMirted  oo  ac- 
count of  tlie  severe  fighting  during  the  morning.  8cam<lr 
had  Colonel  Pinto  placed  his  regiment  in  position,  when  hi* 
horse  was  wounded  by  a  ball  from  the  rille  of  a  reUl  Khorp- 
shooter.  A  contemplated  attack  on  thiopomt  u>  ■•<l 

by  the  Confederates,  when  it  was   seen  that  '  •■• 

were  now  protected.     The   regiment  remnint',!  ir- 

misli  line  all  night  and  during  the  next  clay,  in  i  .if 

which  a  flag  of  truce  appeared  in  front  of  the  :fJd.  It  wan 
met  by  the  Adjutant,  who  brought  to  Colonel  Pinto  a  pcn- 
cded  note  atldressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  Federal  out- 
posts, requesting  the  remains  of  a  certain  South  Carolinian 
Colonel  who  had  fallen  within  the  Union  lines.  Col.  Pinto 
conferred  with  Generals  Franklin,  Slf>cnm  and  Newton, 
who  recommended  his  compliance  with  the  request  Tlie 
body  was  found  and  passed  through  the  picket  line  to  the 
enemy. 

Not  long  after  this.  Colonel  Pinto  decline<l  a  comniiwiion  att 
Colonel  of  the  31st,  in  order  to  accept  the  coloneley  of  his 
old  regiment,  the  32d.  This  regiment,  with  Colonel  Pinto  io 
command,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksliurg  the 
following  December,  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  the 
lower  crossing  and  advancing  in  a  dense  fog.  deploy e<l  as 
skirmishers,  till  the  enemy  were  found  in  the  hills.  At  the 
second  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  ■  nt 

which   ensued   on   the   almost   impregnable  "I  :ul 

Fredericksburg,  where  Sedgwick's  grand  d:  ig 

of  the  Sixth  Corps  and   a  division   of  ii  -o 

valiantly  drove  the   Confederates  from  the  ei  ■  -.ta 

covering  the  rear  of  Lee  (then  fighting  Joe  Ho-  ,ii- 

cellorsville),  the  32d  formed  a   part  of  the  br  h 

crossed  at  night  in  boats  and  surprised  the  ent'i  :«, 

and  participated  with  great  credit  in  the  f!ii.  it 

Salem  Heights  which  immediately  followed.  ■ 'n  in-  Mh 
of  the  following  month,  the  regiment,  which  had  enlisitetl 
for  two  years,  was  mustered  out  of  service.     I  -d 

order  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  ,-'. 

Maj-  23il.  18(i3,  General  Sedgwick  thus  referred  tw  Uii*  re- 
doubtable organization  : 

"  The  loss  of  this  gallant  reg^  a 

cause  of  ujuch  regret   to  the  M  z. 

The32d   New  York  Volunteers  1.  jp 

Sixth  Army  Corps  from  its  first  y 

Iwine  its  part  on  all  occasions.  •  "s 

down  to  the  last  memorable  sfm  :n 

Maryland  and  Virginia.  u|m'!  -s 

of  fallen  but  unfor,,'otten  cii  n 

of  the  regiment  to  the  uati  ■» 

of  great  deeds  of  trying  mar  >t 

should  make  each  soldier   pr 
command  and  the  army  of  whuli  it  was  »  | 
commanding  the  Corps  congrj»tulate«<  th- 
upon  their  honorable  retirement  fron 
sures  them  that  they  have  bravely  .i 
the  country  and  the  army." 
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ColoQel  Pinto  was  bre^-etted  Brigadier-General  as  a  further 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  services  were  lield 
by  his  superiors  in  command.  He  retired  to  private  life,  and. 
in  October,  lH(i3.  entered  into  business  at  the  Atlantic  Docks, 
Brooklyn,  in  the  general  storage  business.  He  is  a  Republi- 
can in  jHjlitics,  a  member  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  religious  and 
general  charities.  As  a  business  man  he  ranks  high,  carry- 
ing on  extensive  operations  in  his  line,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  He  will  long  have  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Brooklyn  as  one  of 
•those  Brooklynites  who  aided  in  upholding  the  starry  flag  in 
two  memorable  wars,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  future 
generations  to  know  that  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Grand  Marshal  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
celebration,  in  1883,  of  the  evacution  of  New  York  by  the 
British. 


James  William  Elwell,  a  prominent  shipping  merchant 
of  New  Y'ork  City,  was  born  in  Bath,  Maine,  August  27 
1820,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Elwell  and  Mary  Spiague, 
his  wife.  Mr.  Elwell  may  be  said  to  have  iuherited  his 
marked  business  ability  and  numerous  virtues  from  a  long 
line  of  sturdy  New  England  ancestors.  Paternally  he  is 
descended  from  the  Elwells  who  landed  at  Boston  in  1636, 
and  moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  whence 
they  have  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
to  Maine,  Broome  county.  New  York,  and  Southern  New 
Jersey.  The  parent  stem  is  still  vigorous  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  and  there  is  a  branch  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
Judge  Elwell  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  belongs. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  comes  of  even  more  ancient  stock, 
the  Spragues  dating  from  1628,  in  which  year  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Duxbury  and  Marshfipld,  in  the  same  state, 
whence  their  progeny  subsequently  scattered  to  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Elwell's  great- 
grandfather, Payn  Elwell,  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April 
8.  1744,  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  that  town,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  married  Rebecca  Webber,  bj-  whom  he  had 
issue  nine  children,  five  of  them  boys.  Payn  Elwell  sur- 
vived his  wife  a  little  over  five  years,  and  died  March  20, 
1820.  His  second  son,  Payn  Elwell,  Jr.,  born  in  New  Glouces- 
ter, Maine,  August  7,  1767,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  in  North 
Yarmouth.  Maine,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.  April  16,  1789,  he  married  a  Miss 
Lucy  Staples,  of  North  Y^armouth,  who  bore  him  a  son.  John, 
and  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
David  M.  Mitchell,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine.  In  1807  he  re- 
moved to  Waldoboro,  Maine,  and  established  himself  inde- 
pendently in  business.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  that  place,  and  throughout  life  one  of  its 
most  worthy  and  active  members,  as  well  as  principal  sup- 
porters, and  held  the  office  of  deacon  from  1808  until  his 
death,  August  21,  1840.  .John  Elwell,  his  .son,  born  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  May  17,  1790,  received  a  good  common 
school  ed^ication,  and  then  entered  his  father's  store  as  clerk, 
carefully  saving  his  earnings  and  making  judicious  invest- 
ments, and,  with  some  assistance  from  his  father,  he  was 
enabled  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
did  in  Bath.  Maine,  in  181.5,  and,  April  22,  1816,  married  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Sprague,  of  Topsham,  Maine. 
His  business,  originally  confined  to  general  merchandise, 
gradually  broadened,  until  it  caused  him  to  become  interested 
in  shipping,  and  largely  engaged  in  fitting  and  equipping 


vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  shipping  their  pro- 
ducts as  well  as  lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  bartering  the 
outward  for  return  cargoes  of  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
and  other  West  India  commodities.  In  1831,  desiring  a  larger 
field  and  greater  facilities  for  his  enterprise,  he  came  to  New 
York  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  permanently  in  the 
shipping  and  commission  business,  judiciously  leaving  his 
family  behind  him  until  he  had  gained  a  secure  footing. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  city  in  1832 
he  did  not  bring  his  family  hither  until  a  year  later,  at  which 
time  he  secured  a  suitable  residence  in  the  village  of  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island. 

James  W.  Elwell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  son  of  the 
foregoing,  was  put  to  school  in  his  native  place  at  the  tender 
age  of  three  years,  and  when  nine  years  old  entered  the  Bath 
High  School  or  Academy.  In  these  days  of  exhaustive  edu- 
cation, it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  charges  for 
tuition  at  this  latter  institution,  $4  a  quarter,  were  considered 
quite  high;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  young  pupil  was 
duly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  applying  himself  dili- 
gently to  his  studies.  In  1833,  when  the  family  removed  to 
New  York,  James  was  in  his  thirteenth  year.  The  sailing 
vessel  that  transferred  the  family  and  its  household  effects  to 
Brooklyn  was  fourteen  days  in  making  the  voyage  thither 
from  Bath.  The  wonderful  changes  in  Brooklyn  since  Mr. 
Elwell  became  a  resident  therein  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  place  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  The  house  into  which  the  family  moved  was  situ- 
ated between  Fulton  and  Henry  streets,  in  Pierrepont  street, 
which  was  then  the  last  street  opened  south  of  Fulton  ferry, 
and  there  were  very  few  houses  south  of  it.  On  the  east  side 
of  Fulton  street,  Johnson  street  was  the  last  street  opened. 
Nearly  opposite  the  Elwells'  house  were  the  Pierrepont  corn- 
fields, and  where  the  Court-house  now  stands  a  Frenchman 
named  Duflon  kept  a  public  house,  with  which  he  had  con- 
nected a  garden,  known  as  "  Military  Garden."'  This  house 
was  the  first  stopping  place  for  travelers  leaving  the  settled 
part  of  the  village.  The  site  of  the  present  City  Hall  was  a 
pasture,  surrounded  by  a  post  and  rail  fence.  In  the  rear  of 
the  Elwells'  house  in  Pierrepont  street  was  Love  lane,  in 
which  was  the  residence  of  Hon.  George  Hall,  president  of 
the  village.  At  this  time  there  were  only  three  watchmen  in 
Brooklyn,  and  no  ferry  south  of  Fulton  street  had  then  been 
established. 

In  1833  the  elder  Elwell  formed  a  partnership  with  James 
B.  Taylor,  under  the  style  of  Elwell  &  Taylor,  at  84  Coffee 
House  Slip,  New  York  City:  and  in  the  same  year  his  son 
James  entered  the  house  as  junior  clerk,  a  part  of  his  duty 
being  to  open  the  office  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  task 
at  which  he  was  punctual  and  reliable.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  he  obtained  a  situation  with  James  R.  Gibson,  then  a 
dealer  in  special  produce,  including  lard,  cheese,  barley,  oat- 
meal, lime  juice  and  palm  oil,  at  143  Front  street.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  young  Elwell  was  to  receive  no  sal- 
ary the  first  year,  and  but  $50  the  second,  as  wag  then  the 
custom;  but  he  impressed  his  worthy  employer  so  favorably 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  Mr.  Gibson  handed 
him  a  check  for  |2.5,  saying,  "  James,  your  salary  will  be  $.50 
the /?r.s<  year.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  when  the  year  expired 
no  account  was  taken  of  this  payment,  nor  of  presents  equal- 
ing $50  in  value,  and  a  check  of  |50  was  paid  as  the  year's 
salary. 

This  liberal  treatment  was  continued  while  he  remained  in 
Mr.  Gibson's  employment;  and,  while  it  reflected  the  highest 
honor  upon  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  employer,  it  was 
none  the  less  richly  des<<rved  by  the  boy.  who  proved  worthy 
of  every  confldeace.     The  duties  of  the  latter  obliged  him  to 
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rise  before  claybreak,  and  aftor  liroakfast,  liy  candle-liKht.  to 
hasten  through  the  village  streets,  dimly  lighted  by  oil  lamps 
few  and  far  between,  to  Fulton  Ferry,  where  he  crossed  the 
j.j,.-r  on  the  old  "double  boats'"  then  in  use,  reaching  New 
lork  ius  early  risers  were  giving  signs  of  awaki'uing.  At  tlie 
age  of  fifteen  be  was  in  full  cOiarge  of  his  employi'r's  busi- 
ness. In  those  days  the  salaries  of  clerks  were  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  now  paid,  ani  scarcely  half  the  runnberof 
clerks  now  deemed  necessary  were  employed.  Copying 
presses  were  not  generally  in  use,  and  duplirate  letters,  in- 
voices, and  accounts  were  consei|uently  copied  Ijy  hand.  The 
oflices  and  stores  were  generally  kept  open  evenings,  when 
the  letters  were  written  and  the  business  of  the  day  entere<l 
and  posted  in  the  books.  Association,  even  in  a  subordinate 
position,  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Gibson's  kinilly  nature  and  high 
regard  for  principle,  could  not  but  leave  its  li;gitimate  im 
pression  upon  a  pure  niiiwled  youth,  and  doubtless  this  asso- 
ciation had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  young 
Elwell's  character.  In  the  spring  of  ls;38  Mr.  (Jibson  retired 
from  active  business,  and  soon  after  James,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  the  style 
of  the  firm  being  John  Elwell  &  Co.,  and  its  place  of  business 
.57  South  street. 

Together,  John  and  James  W.  Elwell,  established  lines  of 
sailing  vessels  for  the  ports  of  Savannah,  Charleston,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans,  and,  receiving  consignments  of  vessels 
and  merchandise,  extended  their  business  of  freighting  to 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Euro])e  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  linn  of  John  Elwell  &  Co.  continued  until 
August,  1847,  when  it  was  dis.solved  by  the  death  of  the 
senior  i)artner,  Mr.  Elwell's  father.  After  carrying  on  the 
business  in  his  own  name  for  five  years,  Mr.  Elwell  asso- 
ciated with  him  his  brother,  Charles  Frederick  Elwell.  until 
then  a  clerk  in  his  employ,  and  also  his  bookkeeper,  Thomas 
Besant,  the  firm  opening  in  January,  I8.")3,  as  James  W.  El- 
well &  Co.  In  V^~^\,  Mr.  Besant  retired,  and  since  then  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  by  the  two  brothers,  who  still 
remain  in  the  premises,  No.  57  South  street,  which  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Elwells,  father  and  son,  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

In  July,  1814,  Mr.  Elwell  man-ied  Miss  Olivia  P.  Robinson, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Robinson,  of  Bath,  Me.,  who  died 
February,  1851.  Three  children  were  the  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage. In  May,  185i,  he  was  again  married  to  Lucy  E.  K. 
Stinson,  of  Hath,  Me.,  daughter  of  David  Stinson.  One  son, 
who  died  in  infancy-,  and  two  daughters,  Lucy  S.  and  Jane 
Reed,  both  living,  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Mr.  El- 
well's mother  died  in  Brooklyn,  September,  1857.  His 
youngest  sister,  Frances,  married  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Moore, 
County  Judge  of  Kings  County,  New  York,  an  office  he  is 
now  holding  for  the  fourth  term.  Mr.  Elwell's  career  in  life 
has  been  no  less  active  than  exemplary,  and  he  has  been 
honored  by  bis  brother  merchants  with  a  very  large  number 
of  responsible  positions  ami  trusts  in  mercantile  corporations 
and  associations.  He  became  connected  with  the  old  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  in  1838,  and  is  still  an  active  member  of 
its  successor,  the  yew  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  one  of  its 
Arbitration  Committee — a  court  of  equity  with  the  powers 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  On  this  important  com- 
mittee he  has  serve*!  live  consecutive  terms.  I  le  was  elected  a 
meml)er  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1855,  and  has  served 
on  several  of  its  important  committees,  among  them  that  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Revenue  Laws,  of  which  lie  has 
been  chairman  upwards  of  ten  years.  lie  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  most  esteemeil  members 
of  this  rejiresentative  body  of  merchants.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Ship  Oirncrs'  Associiifi'in. 


and  also  of  the  Marine  liaiik,  and  in  now  the  oldoat  diraclor 

of  the  latter.     lie  ha«  likewinc  Uvn   \ ,- 

ganization  and  direction  of  ii  large  niii'  , 

ance  coiiipanitra,  sjiviiigs  Imiikn, 

panics,  many  of  the  lu>;t  nuini'd  I  .,i 

avenues  of  commerce  in  ihe    ' 

So  far  from  finding  hiiiisa-ii  tlnv  niimrrnuii 

and  ini|Kirtnnt  Irusls.  .Mr.  KIweli  conto  , 

closest  attention,  anil  withal  tlmlH  amp! 

interest  and  Hdvancement  of  ninny  ii  • 

works  of  religion  ami  benevolence.     IV.i   ,.,  j 

years  he  was  a  trustee  of    tliu  Amerirai  tl 

Union,  and  is  now  one  of  its  vice-preMideiUv  .  :iii.i  t.t  iiif 
same  period  he  has  l)een  a  trustee  of  the  Sruman't  Frinul 
Society,  of  Now  York,  ami  of  the  I'ily  Mixsinn  ami  Tnirl 
Sociely,  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  pn-Mid.'nt  '-f  (In- 
Board  of  Trustees  of    the   Clinton    .liviii/-    ( ■.,  ,l 

Clmrch„  .  Hejvas  a  trustee  in  the  AVir  Vurk  I'm  ^r 

years,  and  org.ani/ed  the  Helpinij  llanii  Sin-ii  ty.'  u, 

of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  prer-iileut.     Me  ul      :  I, 

with  several  others,  the  Home  for  Frirndlt**  ll'onim  anil 
Cliitdren,  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  progrutis  and  advanccuicnt  of 
the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum  he  has  taken  a  faltHTly 
interest,  and  is  a  nuMiiber  of  its  Advisory  Board  of  Mann' 
gers.  Of  the  Fresh  Air  Funil,  one  of  the  iiuxit  worthy 
charities  of  the  city,  which  had  for  its  objc<-t  ti  if 

poor,  delicate,  and  sickly  woiiicD  and  children  •  \- 

elusions  to  the  country  and  seaside  for  flie  re^lomlioii  of 
health  and  strength,  he  was.  for  a  long  time,  president,  and 
has  always  been  a  lil>eral  contributor.  He  is  .ilso  a  life  mem- 
ber and  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Ailviaors  of  i"  '"^  ■■'  'be 
other  leading  public  charitable  and  benevolent  in 

New  York  and  Brooklyn,  including  the  Marimn^  i  nmily 
Asylum,  Stati-n  Island,  and  an  oHicer  in  sevt-ral  of  tliein. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Chililmi's  Aid  'iie 

Brooklyn  Dispensary,  and  on  the  Advis<ir_\  >l 

I'rospect  Industrial  School  Society  !ini\  Brooklyn  li^inM  for 
Insane  Females. 

.Space  does  not  permit  a   more  complete  en''  'f 

the  various  charitable  works  with  which  he  has  i  ly 

and  responsibly  connected  ;  for  a  volume  would  be  rcquirvtl 
to  give  anything  liKe  a  full  account  of  the  good  work  ho  liaa 
inaugurated,  organized  and  furthered.  From  his  ptinie. 
which  is  as  open  as  bis  heart,  mon.  than  thr  '  '--d 
churches,  missions.  Sabbath-schools,  asyluras,  li.  -- 

pensaries  and  homes,  have,   for  many  years,  f.  >• 

stantial  aid.     In  Brooklyn  alone,  he  has  contrr  >• 

erection  and  support  of  more  than   fifty  •  n 

enterprises,  and   charitable   institutions:   .  im- 

ports of  the  different  organizations  a.-wi^te-l.  and  witli  his 
private  acts  of  benevolence  which  are  well  knowo.  it 
apjiears  that  his  charitable  benefactions  most  already  exceed 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Elwell  was  always  an  old  line  Whig,  and  voted  with 
that   party   until   the   Kepui>lican   party  " ..     ' 
which  time  he  h.as  not  allied  himself  with 
tion,  but  has  voted  indei>endently.  en  I 
best  men,  in  his  judgment,  to  till  the  <■! 
they  were  nominated  :  and,  in  I'M-al 
has,  at  times,  refrained  from  voting  ( 
not  knowing  them  personally,  .-ind  f 
their  qualifications.     During  our  In' 
he  rendered  marked  service  to  tl 
pecuniary    .issislance    and    i- 
equipping  of  se^'.nil  reginn! 
for  five  sulisi  i' 
lies  during  lb.' 
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Ill  till'  ciiv  III  UpKiklvii,  N.  Y.,  during  the  war,  he  was 
pniiiiiiiciit  in  organizing  a  (k'partment  of  it  failed  the  New 
Kiil^hiiui  Kitchen,  wliicli  proved  a  fjreat  success  financially. 
lie  ilfvnted  his  entire  time  to  it  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Mr.  KIwell  was  brought  ii|>  and  baptized  in  the  Congrega- 
liiiiiul  faith,  of  which  chuich  deuomination  his  parents  were 
nieinliers,  but  when  the  family  renmved  to  Hmoklyn,  N,  Y., 
there   being  no  church   i>f    that    dcnominaticiu    there,   his 
parents  united    with  the    First  Presbyterian   church,    tlien 
located  in  Cranberry  street,  and  there  they  remained  atten- 
dant-i   until   their  decea.se.     In   1854,   Mr.  Elwell  connected 
himself  with   the  Clinton  Avenue   Congregational  Church 
Society,  the  late  Rev.  W.  I.   Buddington,  D.D..  pastor,  but 
did  not  liecome  a  member  until  .January  3,  I8G4,  and  at  this 
church  he  still   worships,     lie  has,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
.seated  the  strangers  who  attended  service,  and  welcomed  all 
who  came  to  the   House  of   Ciod   to    worsliij).     During   the 
siime  i)eriod  he  lias  been  on  tlie  pew  committee,  attending 
to  their  rental.     One  rule  has  been  carried  out  by  the  trus- 
tees  of   that   cburch,    which   is,    that   no   member   of  the 
church,  who  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  should  be  obliged  to 
vacate  his  pew  or  sitting,  but  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
it  until  able  to  pay.     He  ha.s  seen  a  large  number  of  men, 
women   and    children,    who    came    to    worship,    gone,    he 
trusts,  to  worship  in  the  Temple  of  God,  in  Heaven. 

Three  of  the  characteristics  of  this  philanthropic  citizen 
and  upright  business  man  reveal  at  once  the  manliness, 
purity  and  simplicity  of  his  natiue;  these  are,  his  respect 
for  the  aged,  his  love  for  children,  and  his  passion  for 
llowers.  Of  unpretending  manners,  yet  dignified  appear- 
ance, he  impresses  one  above  aU  with  the  kindliness  and 
charity  of  his  heart;  and  even  in  conmiercial  affairs,  he 
allows  the  freest  and  most  Christian  latitude  to  his  generous 
impulses,  and  seems  a  living  refutation  of  the  oft  repeated 
but  sordid  maxim  that  there  is  no  friendship  in  business. 


DANIEL  AMBROSE,  M.  D. 
This  gentleman  was  born  November  14,  1843,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Ireland;  and,  on  the  paternal  side,  belongs  to  a 
family  in  which  the  healing  art  seems  to  be  hereditary,  no 
less  than  ten  of  his  family  name  and  kinship  being,  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  in  the  medical  profession,  among  whom 
is  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  K.  Andjrose,  Coroner  (1883)  of  Rich- 
mond county,  N.  Y.  His  fatlier,  Stephen  Ambrose,  died 
when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age.  Stephen  was  the  son 
of  John  Ambrose,  who,  was  a  man  noted  for  his  upright 
character.  He  died  some  fifteen  years  ago  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  was  the  owner  in  fee  of  liis  native  place  at  Dungan- 
ville.  On  the  maternal  side.  Dr.  Ambrose  is  descended  from 
a  family  who  were,  for  centuries,  Chieftains  of  Ormond. 
They  suffered  during  the  various  wars  and  confiscations 
of  the  country,  and  were  finally  entirely  dispossessed  of  their 
patrimony  by  Cromwell,  the  fanati(;al  zeal  of  whose  fol- 
lowers caused  them  to  frequently  discard  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare  in  their  treatment  of  tliose  whom  the  for- 
tunes of  war  placed  at  their  mercy.  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
last  who  held  out  with  the  confederated  forces  against  the 
C-romwi-llian  invaders,  is  thus  told  by  Morisoii,  a  contem- 
porary histoiian  and  cyi-witness,  whose  work  "The  Thro- 
nodia,"  was  published  at  Inspru(-k  in  1G5'J. 

"The  illustrious  Colonel  John  O'Kennedv,  a  man  of  the 
utmost  .'ntegrity,  was  slain  by  the  swords  of' the  enemy  after 
their  faith  had  been  pledg,d  to  him  in  battle.     Il,s  head  was 

A    ?.''\'^.r'.     '""'  ''"'t«"ed  on  a  spike  in  the  town  of  Nenagli 
A.  u.    10.51.  °    ' 

"James  O'Kennedy,  son  of  the  aforesaid  illustrious 
gentleman,  a   youth   of  great  hopes,    being   deluded   with 


similar  pledges  of  good  faith,  was  executed  also  at  Nenagh 
A.  D.  16.51."  ^ 

A  young  son  with  two  other  children  escaped   from  the 
general  massacre,  settled  and  prospered  in  the  neighboring 
county,  and  from  him  James  O'Kennedy,  or  Kennedy,  as 
some  spelled  the  name,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Am- 
brose, was  fourth  in  descent.     He  died  in  18111,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery   of  Anhid   with   many  generations  of  his 
kindred;  among  others  his  fatlier,  and  uncle  Mark  Kennedy. 
Among  the  children   of  the  latter  was  a  son  of  the  same 
name.  Lieutenant  in  the  66lh  Infantry,  who  died  young,  and 
a  daughter  who  married  Mr.  John  White,  of  Ennis.     Their 
only  child   surviving   at  their  death,  was  a  young  lady  of 
rare  virtues,  who,  dying  at  an  early  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this   century,    left   upwards  of  £30,000   to   works 
of    charity    and    benevolei.ee.      In    Lenihan's    Histori/    of 
Limerick  are  extended   particulars  of    the   benevolence  of 
various  members  of  the  family,  including  an  account  of  Miss 
White's  endowment  of  the  College  of  Park,  near  the  city; 
and  of  her  conversion  of  a  former  theatre  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  she  presented  to  the  Fathers  of  that 
Order,  and  which,  located  on  George  street,  has  since  been 
their  house  of  worship.  There  is  a  very  handsome  monument 
erected  to  her  memory  in  the  family  burying-ground  above 
mentioned.     The  father  of  James  O'Kennedy  married  one  of 
the  McMahous  of  Court,  who  also  suffered  severely  in   the 
Penal  days.      His  grandfather   married  a  member  of    the 
Cantillon  family,  then,  and  still,  large  landed  proprietors  in 
the  county.     Another  iiieniber  of  this  family,  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Cantillon,  married  Maurice  O'Conuell,  of  Derrynane 
Abliey,   whose   younger   brother  was   the   father  of  Daniel 
O'Conuell,  styled  the  "  Liberator." 

Daniel  Ambrose,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  pre- 
paratory education  at  the  best  classical  schools  in  Ireland, 
and,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  took  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  medical  schools  and  hospitals  of  Dublin.  In  1804  he 
received  the  diploma  of  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  in  1865  was  made  a  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine of  the  Queen's  University,  and  received  the  diploma  of 
licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  mentioned  year,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  located  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  has  since  resided,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  his 
present  residence.  No.  97  Second  Place.  His  success  in  his 
profession  was  rapid,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  In  1806,  he  joined  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  He  was  connected 
with  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  at  its  inception,  and  in 
1875  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  of 
Kings  county,  physician  to  their  Department.  The  Brooklyn 
P)-ess,  of  June  29,  1873,  speaking  of  him,  says: 

'■  Dr.  Ambrose  is  building  up  a  splendid  practice  in  Brook- 
lyn. His  thorough  European  education  and  experience, 
emphatic  though  brief,  because  the  Doctor  is  still  a  young 
man,  lias  its  proper  weight,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no 
physician  in  tliis  city  has  finer  pros|iects,  and  none  has  de- 
served tliem  more." 

In  1867,  Dr.  Ambrose  married  Miss  Anna  Parker,  only  child 
of  James  Parker,  at  whose  death,  which  occurred  when  she 
was  but  one  year  old,  she  became  the  ward  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  so  continued  until  she  attained 
her  majority ;  her  mother  being  a  daughter  of  John 
O'Conuell,  of  a  very  old  and  respectable  family.  James 
Parker  was  the  son  of  Richard,  whose  father  in  the  olden 
times  was  a  very  prosperous  merchant  and  owner  of  vessels 
l>lyiiig  on  the  river  Shannon.  The  inotlier  of  James  Parker 
was  Anna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jaevpies,  who  was  descendiMl 
from  a  Huguenot  family,  which  emigrated  from  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  .settled    in   Ireland.     Thomas 
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saw  extensive  service  in  the  British  navy,  uiul  r(iii>;ht  with 
Nelson  in  all  tin'  naval  battles  of  tho  Mediterranean  ami 
the  Nile,  and  was  engaged  in  the  famous  naval  fight  at 
Trafalgar  in  1805.  in  which  the  great  admiral  lost  his  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  Luke,  the  son  of  Ismic  .lacque-s,  who  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Limerick  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  whose  monument  still  exists  in  St.  John's  Protestant 
Church  in  that  city,  of  which  church  he  and  his  family  were 
meml)ers. 

While  at  the  zenith  of  success,  in  1879,  Dr.  Ambrose  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  on 
account  of  his  suffering  from  catarrh,  with  which  so  many 
persons  are  afflicted  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  especi- 
ally physicians,  owing  to  their  frequent  exposure  m  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Being  of  an  active  temperament,  he  could  not 
remain  idle,  and  he  associated  himself  with  his  cousin,  Mr. 
John  W.  Ambrose,  of  New  York,  whose  firm  of  Mills  & 
Ambrose  had  just  then  completed  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated  Itailroad  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Ambrose  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  energy,  abil- 
ity and  executive  qualities,  and  his  indomitable  persever- 
ance, together  with  the  magnitude  of  his  works,  have  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  contractors  of  this  country, 
his  operations  having  necessitated  the  employment  of  G.OOO 
men  at  one  time.  Together  they  purchased,  in  December, 
1879.  the  large  tract  of  water  front  between  Twenty-sixth 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  Brooklyn,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  Third  avenue  to  the  channel  line  of  Gowanus  bay,  con- 
taining about  twenty-seven  acres.  They  immediately  com- 
menced operations,  in  which  they  were  joined  about  six 
months  subsequently  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Mills,  of  New  York 
city.  The  general  plan  or  scheme  of  these  gentlemen  em- 
braced the  establishment  of  dry  docks,  piers,  a  series  of 
warehouses,  and,  indeed,  such  other  improvements  as  the 
enterprise  would  from  time  to  time  develop.  They  built 
large  and  powerful  steam  dredges  and  scows  of  the  largest 
capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  dredging,  so  as  to  make  deep 
water,  and  carrying  the  excavated  material  to  sea,  for  which 
object  they  had  steam  tugs  of  great  towing  capacity.  April 
23d,  1882,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  devoted  much  space  to  a  re- 
view of  this  enterprise,  saying,  among  other  things: 

"  In  short,  it  was  the  practical  rescue  by  capital  of  what 
had  liitherto  been  only  a  vast  expanse  of  water  and  swamp, 
and  its  subordination  to  the  spirit  of  progress.     Since  that 
time  one-half  of  the  property,  including  that  part  between 
Twenty-sixth  and   Twenty-seventh   streets,  or  a  little  over 
two  hundred  lots,  by  making  deep  water,  sinking  cribs  and 
building  land  beliind   them,  ha.s  been  improved.     There  is 
sufficient  water  to  allow  vessels  to  come  in  and  out,  and  the 
cribs  have  been  sunk  to  a  distance  or  depth  suiruient  to  flout 
the  largest  vessels  that  come  to  this  port,  thus  anticipating 
by  a  year  or  two  the  dredging  of  the  channel  by  the  United 
States  Government.         *****         Continuing 
the  march  of  improvement  the  company  built  from  the  bulk- 
head line  to  the   external  or  pier  line,  a  distance  of  about 
700  feet,  two  pile  piers,  between  which  were  placed  two  im- 
mense  sectional   dry   docks.     These   docks   are    capable  of 
lifting  the  heaviest  ships,  and  have  all  the  appliances  known 
to  modern  sliip-buildiug.     Since  their  construction  they  have 
been  in  constant   use.     The  advantages  accruing  from  the 
situation  of  the  docks  are  :  their  central  location,  abundant 
space,   immunity   from   the   depredations  of  river   thieves, 
freedom  from  the  commercial  annoyances  of  low  tides,  and 
their  constant  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  who 
have  came  from   New  York  and   other  cities  to  reside  per- 
manently in  Brooklyn,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  bone  and 
the  sinew  of  its  working  community.     From   ti-ustworthy 
sources  it  is  estimated  that,  owing  to  the  influx  of  popula- 
tion by  reason  of  this  great  commercial  improvement  of  the 
city,   over  half   a  million   dollars  is  distributed   annually, 
while  small  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  yards  are  in 
the  greatest  demand  by  the  families  of  mechanics  who  have 
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come  to  Htuy,  uiid  who  t^uiiiiliiuUi  n  IuiIh  uMiUi-nixnt  nf  lh<^r 

own.     One  of  tin                                     '  u 
with  the  improviMi 

ular  wells,  hx-atvil  ,.,  li 

furnish  a  supply  of  fi'  y 

the  capacity  of  tlie   pi;  O 

gallons  of  water  imt  hour  iiri'  •iIiIiiiiiim),  bi<  >n 

bo   increased   alinust   iiidi-lliiit>'lv.     It    t*  •!  \. 

inch   pipes  ov(T  a  great   pat'  .  Ii 

these  are  numerous  laps  aipl  i«t 

brought  into  re<iiii«ilioii,  eitii-i  i.ii   >;.ii.  i.u  i,,..- ..i  m  inx- uf 
fire  or  other  einergencii«." 

The  water  has  been  analyzed  and  found  to  ' 
any  substances  deleterious  i-lther  for  dnnkinx 
boiler  use.  and  it  is  worthy  of  not<'  in  thm  coin 
the  system  so  successfully  intro<lucocl  by  Dr.  A 
his  associates  was,  not  long  afterward,  a<loptod  i 
Brooklyn  in  furnishing  a  water  supply  to  it«  i.i,'i'i,.  ., 
menting  population.    The  writer  in  the  Kaglr.  continuca : 

"On    the  piers    and    slips   running    n« 
water  and  inviting,  as  it  were,  the  mercli  i 
shores  to  come  into  a  sjift-  and  convi  i 
village  of  storo-houscs.  blacksiuitli  ?i 
buildings.     Probably  the  ni'-'    ■"■  ■■ 
gant  ofliceoccupieil  as  tbe  I 
which  is  built  on  pile  fouml; 
stantial  in  construction  as  piiK.-.ililf.     In  itiiiljii 
gated  iron,  and  both  finished  and  fumi"ln'd   in 
it  marks  a  happy  combination  of  coin' 
the  balcony  of  the  second  story  a  bit 
tive,  busy  scene  t)elow   anil  the  sup' 
sented,  while  a  perfect  forest  of  nin.-' 
sky,   emblematical   in   its   upward   t'  ; 
commercial  future.     Along  the  4,000  feet  of  rn 
be  seen  the  winter  quarters  of  numerous  yn'i 
boats  and  steamers.     Only  a  short  distam  . 
number  of  vessels  used  in  the  North  river  ' 
of  the  Old  Dominion  line  of  steam,  i 
which  have  eitlier  been  on  the  dry  u 
turn  for  repairing  to  be   done.     Ov. 
river  front  the  Iron  Steamboat  Com) 
years  about  700  feet  of  the  dock,  wb: 
a  depot  for  its  boats  in  winter,  as  a  si 
summer,  owing  to  the  inadefpiacy 
New  York  for  that  purpose,  as  a  con; 
in  water  for   the  boilers  from   the 
already    described.     The    superinten 
»  »  *  *  *    has   I 

thus  bringing  to  this  city,  in  fart   :ii 
tributed.  owing  to  the  employ i 
to  representatives  of  many  faiii 
The  seven  great  boats  of  the  line,  iiaiunl   . 
tions  by  Kufus  Uatch,  of  New  York,  nii 
Taurus.  "The  Bull,"  a  gent  I 

are  supposed  to  frequent  ^^ 

eye  of  the  visitor  by  the  gi..-  - 

portions.     Looking  in  another 

dredging  machines  busily  at   w. 

up  huge  buckets  full  of  mud 

which  will  enable  the  largest  1 

avail  themselves  of  Brooklyn's  cuinu 

bay  is  being  dredged  to  a  depth  of 

24  feet  at  high  water,  the  ■    * 

J.  W.  Ambrose  &  Corapai 

It  will  cost  alwit  ^I.IO.IMX)  «  .. 

The  intention  is  to  erect  wareh. 

cotton,    tobacco  and  such   otb 

brought  to  this  post,  and  the  ni.. 

fidently  look  forward  to  a  day 

—  whenth.it   i>art  of  the  city  win   i..'  •" 

buildings  similiar  in  character  to  the  Pi 

Harbeck  and  Robinson  stores.         *        * 

tion   with  the  improvements  stated,  noli 

of  the  telephonic  communication  with   > 

electric  light,  which  is  pl.-iced  at  the  end 

piers,   thus  making  the   neighborhood  .i 

bright  as  day." 
On  the  first  day  of    May.   1882.  a  stock  o>n,r-sr,v 

formed  and  incorporated   umler  the  nwne  of 

Water  Front.    WarehottM,  and  Dry  Dodc  L~- ■■  ■   .,■ 
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8ueh  was  the  favor  \vith  which  the  enterprise  was  regarded 
that  the  stock  was  quickly  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  such 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Radcliffe  Baldwin,  the  New  York 
agent  of  the  State  Line  of  Steamers;  John  WilUams,  presi- 
dent of  tno  Fulton  Bank,  of  Brooklyn;  H.  P.  De  Graaf, 
president  of  the  Bowery  National  Bank,  of  New  York;  John 
W.  UuDter,  ex-Mayor,  and  James  Weir,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  of  Brooklyn;  David  S.  Arnott;  Richard 
Poillon,  the  eminent  ship  builder  of  New  York,  and  many 
other  prominent  capitalists  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
On  the  organization  of  the  company,  Dr.  Ambrose  was 
elected  one  of  its  directors,  and  such  was  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  associates  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
treasurer  and  executive  officer  of  the  corporation.  This 
great  interest  has  been  a  complete  success,  and  will  iden- 
tify the  name  of  Dr.  Ambrose  with  Brooklyn  as  long  as 
the  city  shall  e.xist.  From  present  appearances  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  more  gigantic  enterprise  of 
the  same  character,  which  promises  to  dwarf,  at  no  far  dis- 
tant da}',  the  water  front  improvements  of  Brooklyn  exist- 
ing at  this  time,  the  large  body  of  land  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  property  of  this  corporation,  wliicli  has  hereto- 
fore laid  dormant  and  absolutely  unproductive,  having  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  New  York  capitalists,  some  of 
whom  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  possibilities 
contingent  upon  the  development  of  the  property  refeiTed  to 
by  the  success  of  the  improvements  of  Dr.  Ambrose  and  his 
associates. 

Political!}',  Dr.  Ambrose  has  long  been  allied  to  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  on  all  questions  of  national  importance 
has  thought  and  voted  with  tliat  organization;  but  in 
municipal  allairshis  politics  may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  the  best  interests  of  tlie  city  at  heart,  and 
conscientiously  supports  such  men  and  measures  as  he  be- 
lieves promise  most  on  behalf  of  the  public  good.  The 
demands  of  his  profession  and  of  his  business  interests  have 
been  so  great  upon  his  time  and  energies  that  he  has  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  drift  into  political  life  ;  and,  even  had 
such  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  his  inclinations  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  become  involved  therein.  Of  pro- 
nounced literary  tastes,  he  has  devoted  muc'h  attention  to 
historical  and  general  reading,  and  traveled  mucli,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Europe.  As  a  gentleman 
of  education  and  a  wide  range  of  information,  socially, 
professionally,  and  in  business  circles,  he  takes  rank  among 
the  best  of  the  Brooklynites  of  this  day  and  generation. 


Charles  Dennis. — Charles  Dennis  was  born  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  January  2Gth,  1831,  the  seventli  child  of  Henry 
and  Sarah  Dennis.  His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were 
Henry  Dennis,  his  father,  who  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
October  9th,  178(i,  and  married  Sarah  Briggs  June  21st,  1807; 
Samuel  Dennis,  his  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  May  '1th,  1736,  and  married  Eunice  Gallup,  October 
Cth,  1783;  Benjamin  Dennis,  his  great-grandfather,  who  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1722,  and  married  Thankful  Bliss, 
November  11th,  1740;  Ebenezer  Dennis,  his  great-great-grand- 
father, who  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  October  23d, 
1682,  and  married  Deborah  Ely,  of  Lynn,  Conn.,  for  his 
second  wife;  and  George  Dennis,  his  great-great-great-grand- 
father, wlio  married  Elizabeth,  rehct  of  Joshua  Kayinond, 
and  who  removed  from  Long  Island  to  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1680. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  Dennis's  ancestry  on  the 
maternal  side:  S.-irah  I3riggs,  his  mother,  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  April  19th,  1790;  Fiances  Smith,  his  grand- 
mother,   was    born   in    New    London,    Conn.,  July    31st, 


1705,  and  was  married  February  14th,  1782,  to  William 
Briggs,  who  was  born  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  December  22d,  1757; 
and  Maroy  Bill,  his  great-grandmother,  who  was  born  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  1724,  and  married  May  11th,  1746,  to 
Dayton  Smith,  also  a  native  of  New  London,  who  was  born 
in  1725. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  his  native 
State;  and,  in  November,  1838,  came  to  New  York  and  en- 
tered tlie  employment  of  Charles  H.  Russell  &  Co.,  importers 
of  British  dry  goods,  as  a  junior  clerk.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  autumn  of  1839,  when,  not  liking  the  business,  he 
accepted  a  position  with  the  house  of  E.  D.  Hurlbut  & 
Co.,  shipping  merchants,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the 
summer  of  1842.  He  was  then  appointed  captain's  clerk 
by  Captain  S.  H.  Stringham,  then  about  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  razee  Independence,  the 
flagship  of  Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  commanding 
the  home  squadron.  Mr.  Dennis  made  one  cruise  in 
this  vessel,  over  the  north  and  south  Atlantic  Oceans,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Captain  Stringham  was  de- 
tached from  the  command  of  the  Independence  in  the  Summer 
of  1843,  and  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Brooklyn.  He  took  Mr.  Dennis  with  him,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  clerkship  of  the  commandant  of  the  yard.  Mr. 
Dennis  remained  in  that  service  until  February,  1846,  when 
he  resigned  his  appointment  to  take  a  confidential  po- 
sition in  the  house  of  Goodhue  &  Co.,  which  he  retained  un- 
til January,  1850.  Then  he  was  appointed  to  the  pursership 
of  the  steamship  Baltic,  of  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  which 
vessel  was  being  at  the  time  fitted  for  sea;  but,  before  she 
was  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  line,  at  the  request  of 
Messrs.  Walter  R.  Jones,  President,  and  Josiah  L.  Hale,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  in 
February,  1850,  he  resigned  this  position  to  become  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  corporation  named. 

In  this  clerkship  Mr.  Dennis  started  with  a  number  of 
clerks  in  more  advanced  position,  and  a  lesson  to  the  young 
men  of  this  day  can  with  profit  be  drawn  from  his  conduct. 
He  did  not  rest  content  with  merely  doing  the  work  falling 
to  his  position,  but  he  voluntarily  assisted  others  of  his  fel- 
low clerks  who  were  often  overburdened  with  their  tasks, 
thus  making  him  popular  with  them  and  rendering  him 
familiar  vi^ith  their  duties,  and  informing  him  of  the  details 
of  other  deparments  of  the  business  than  the  one  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  He  contributed  greatly  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  President,  Walter  R.  Jones,  which  was  then  peculiarly 
l)urdensome  from  his  failing  health,  by  marking  on  many  of 
tlie  applications  the  rates  of  premium  made  familiar  to  him 
by  the  routine  work  of  his  own  duties.  This  was  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  President,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity 
came,  from  the  resignation  of  one  officer  and  the  promotion  of 
another,  the  good  President  took  care  that  he  received  his 
reward  by  causing  him  to  be  elected  third  Vice-President 
of  the  company. 

The  same  spirit  of  willingness  to  work,  and,  in  fact,  an 
anxiety  to  do  all  that  he  possibly  could,  quite  irrespective  of 
demand  upon  him,  was  continued,  and  promotion  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  in  February,  1855,  he  was 
elected  Second  Vice-President,  and  one  year  later  (February, 
1856)  First  Vice-President. 

It  might  be  deemed  invidious  to  have  inferred  that  the 
great  success  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  is  due  to  Mr. 
Dennis  alone.  Not  so.  The  company  has,  ever  since 
its  first  organization,  had  a  number  of  remarkable  men 
as  officers,  and  still  has.  Its  financial  management,  the 
great  discretion  shown  in  producing  such  even  average  re- 
sults of  profits  year  after  year,  in  despite  of  disastrous  seasons 
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and  tlie  total  destruction  of  other  companies,  is  largely  due  to 
its  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Jones,  who,  with  his  Secretary,  han- 
dles the  enormous  assets  of  the  company — some  $15, 000,000  — 
investiiij;  and  reinvesting  as  (juietly  as  if  they  were  but  a 
one-luiudre<lth  part  of  the  sum.  Any  bank  would  require  !iO 
to  40  clerks  to  do  the  same  work;  but  it  is  because  Mr.  Jones 
can  throw  off  the  more  laborious  detail  of  underwriting,  with 
a  certainty  that  it  is  being  well  cared  for  by  Mr.  Dennis  and 
his  aids,  wliicli  enables  him  to  give  much  of  his  care  to  the 
other  branch.  It  is  by  the  combination  of  such  men  that 
such  results  become  possible,  and  each  in  his  own  sphere  is  a 
king.  Mr.  Dennis's  reputation  as  an  underwriter  has  ex- 
tended abro.ad,  and  at  one  time,  a  few  years  ago,  propositions 
were  made  him  by  a  great  London  company  to  undertake 
its  underwriting.  an<l  a  salary  of  £10,000  per  annum  was  of- 
fered. Similar  proposals  have  also  been  made  b}'  local  com- 
panies seeking  to  rival  their  great  competitor,  but  Mr.  Den- 
nis's allegiance  has  been  faithful  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
company  will  probably  retain  his  services  and  affections  un- 
til he  closes  his  duties  in  life. 

In  September,  1877,  Mr.  Dennis  was  unanimously  eli'l'l 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  As  an  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  insurance,  Mr.  Dennis  takes  the 
highest  rank,  and  his  opinion  is  often  sought  upon  questions 
requiring  the  utmost  nicety  of  discrimination,  coupled  with 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  underwriting.  He  is  known 
as  an  industrious  man  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
he  has  worked  long,  untiringly  and  with  signal  success  for 
the  advancement  of  the  company  with  which  he  is  so  prom- 
inently identified,  and  in  the  m.anagement  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  most  implicitly  trusted,  and  which 
has  attained  the  proud  position  of  being  the  largest  and  most 
important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Underwriting, 
more  than  any  other  profession,  demands  a  peculiarly  diver- 
sified talent.  The  underwriter  must  be  more  than  a  good  geog- 
rapher, for  even  the  peculiarities  of  the  harbors  must  be  famil- 
iar to  him.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
lighters  and  small  craft  plying  therein.  He  must  know  not 
only  the  goods  which  usually  come  from  a  foreign  port,  but 
must  know  their  exact  nature,  their  susceptibility  to  damage, 
and  even  how  they  are  packed  and  secured.  He  must  be 
able  to  draw  inferences  from  the  slightest  facts  as  to  the 
character  of  ma-sters  and  merchants,  and  equally  of  the  con- 
struction and  soaworthioess  of  vessels.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  marine  law  and  the  closest  use  of  language,  which  must 
be  in  no  instance  doubtful  or  uncertain  when  employed  in 
the  policy  of  insurance;  and  his  mind  to  admit  claims  must 
be  always  ready  to  yield  its  prejudices,  and  must  have  no 
idiosyncracies.  All  this  Mr.  Dennis  realizes  very  fully,  and 
his  good  health  and  strong  constitution  alone  enables  him  to 
stand  the  enormous  pressure  which  constant  application  to 
the  office  requires. 

Mr.  Dennis  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1838,  and  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  ever  since,  taking  a  helpful  interest  in  its 
municipal,  religious,  educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
For  many  3'ear3  he  has  been  a  pew-owner  in  Plymouth 
Church,  and  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of  that  celebrated  or- 
ganization as  one  of  its  most  steadfast  and  liberal  supporters. 
His  charities  have  had  the  recommendation  of  being  timely 
and  bountiful;  and  it  is  said  of  him  by  one  of  Brooklyn's 
most  prominent  divines  that  "  no  man  ever  responds  more 
promptly  or  more  liberally,  according  to  his  means,  to  any 
call  ou  behalf  of  charity  than  he.  To  him  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  many  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  owe  much  as 
their  '  friend  in  need,'  for  his  ready  generosity  has  made  him 
truly  their  '  friend  indeed.'  " 


January   Ist,    1843,   Mr,    Dennla  morrird    FrancM  Clark, 

daughter  of  the  lalo  George  riark.  .'•■■•  ■  ,„,|_  ^y^ 

died  ou  the  nth  day  of  Sfpta-mlxT.  m..  him 

seven  children,  five  of  whuni-  i  '.-n 

—  are  living.     On  the  i:Uh  day  ".  ,,nl 

Sarah  Esther,  eldest  daughter  of  Iho  iato  Hon.  Lic«rK«  It 
Cholwell,  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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Isaac  F.  Chapma.v.— The  name  of  Chapman  ("■-  i- i  nic 

known  in  England.     Three  brotheni  of  tho  nn-  •.«! 

to  America  about  IfiS.'!,  and  were  the  prog.-imori  m  thx 
Chapmans  of  the  United  States,  especially  niinicrnuii  in  N»w 
England  and   Pennsylvania,  with  a  ronniiliTal  :  ■  i». 

tion  in  New  York.     The  father  of  N.-m<'    Y    <  vu 

Robert  Chapman,  who  lived  in  Dnf 
boro),  JIaine,  early  in  the  present  c- 
builder,  luml>erman,  and  farmer,  owning 
her  land,  a  shipyard,  and  a  sawmill,  anil 
also  a  ship-builder  and  f.armer.  Robert  Chapman  mairird 
T,ui  inda  Flint,  of  the  family  of  that  name  (ma»v  ■  '  'i-  -nulo 
iiiriiilurs  of  which  have  become  celebrated  a.s  md 

a  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Flint,  who  was  a  sur.;.  .n  in  the 
American  service  during  the  Revolution,  nerving  on  hoard 
privateersmen,  and  once  being  captured  and  carried  a  pris- 
oner to  England. 

Isaac  F.  Chapman  was  born  in  Daniariscotta.  Maine,  April 
8th,  \%Vi.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm.  assUling  in  the  farm- 
work  and  in  the  labors  at  his  father's  mill,  and  attending  the 
common  schools  of  the  day  and  place,  more  or  lean  irrega- 
larly,  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  entered  the  .shipyard  with 
Ilia  father,  to  learn  the  trade  of  ship-builder,  and  wan  employed 
there  constantly  for  about  eight  years.  In  WXi,  he  opened  a 
store  in  his  native  town,  in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Flint  became  his  partner  not  long 
afterward.  They  soon  built  a  iMirk  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  which  they  employed  in  small  trailing  opera- 
tions. In  1843,  they  removed  to  Thomaston,  Maine,  where 
they  established  a  shipj'ard,  and  entered  more  largely  into 
trade,  extending  their  operations  by  means  of  the  bark  Milti- 
ades,  which  they  built  three  years  later.  Their  business  in- 
creased rapidly  from  that  time  on,  requiring  other  veiaels. 
which  were  built  from  time  to  time.  Since  thot  date,  Mr. 
Chapman,  in  company  with  others,  has  built  and  managed 
the  following  named  vessels,  in  most  of  which  1  -  '  '  n  a 
half  or  i)rincipal  owner: — The  barks  Marmion  a-  ne, 

1847;  the  ship  Ionian,  in  1849;  the  ship  Willi.-i:  in 

1851;  tho  ship  Oracle,  in  1853;  the  ship  I-.m--  K  in 

1855;  the  ship  St.  James,  in  18.5t5;  tl  in 

1857;  the  ship  St.  Mark,  in  18.">9-60;  tl  ,         >  le. 

in  1862  (the  tirst  having  lieen  sold  in  England);  the  ship  Pacto- 
lus,  in  1804;  the  ship  St.  Charles,  in  18*16;  the  ship  St,  Lucie. 
in  1868;  the  ship  St.  Nicholas,  in  18C9;  the  ship  St.  John,  in 
1870;  the  schooner  C.  R.  Flint,  in  1871;  the  ship  William  R. 
Grace,  in  1873;  the  ship  St.  Paul,  in  18;4;  the  ships  M.  P. 
Grace  and  Santa  Clara,  in  1876;  the  ship  St.  Sti'i^  -77; 

the  ship  Manuel  Llaguno.  in  1879;  the  ship  T,.  '^  ..ht 

and  finished),  in  1879;  the  ship  E.  B.  ^  .ip 

I.  F.  Chapman,  in  ISSi,  and  the  ship  .'^  -3. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Chapman  removed  to  Br>-  •ly 

increased  business  of  his  firm  demandm  •  n- 

tion  in  New  Y'ork.    He  is  at  this  ti;  m 

nearly  all  of  fifteen  vessels  (with  an  a^t  1.1, •  l.i  -i). 

which  he  controls,  and  which  are  engaged  in  It  .n 

to  and  from  the  principal  ports  of  ti 
nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  ah;; 
man  &  Flint  was  removed  from  Tho; 
in  1868.    In  October,  1880,  this  fiim  .  >• 
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flrm  of  L  F.  Chapman  &  Co.  was  formed,  in  1883,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Albert  G.  Ropes  to  an  interest  in  the  business. 
In  ISW-O."),  Mes-srs.  Chapman  &  Flint  built  all  of  tlie  houses 
on  the  east  side  of  Montasue  Terrace,  in  one  of  which  Mr. 
Chapman  resides.  At  that  time  only  two  residences  had 
been  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  In  many 
other  ways  Mr.  Chapman  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  with  whose  general 
and  benevolent  interests  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
identified.  Ilis  family  have  been  Baptists  for  generations, 
and  ho  is  an  active  and  liberal  member  of  tlie  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Pierrepont  street.  He  married  Martini  P.  Hitch- 
cock, a  native  of  Damariscotta,  Maine,  who  died  Sunday, 
November  4,  1883.  Mr.  Chapman  lias  had  born  to  liini  three 
children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  the  former  having  died, 
and  the  daughters  surviving. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  that  of  a  self-made 
man.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  he  learned 
thoroughly  all  of  the  various  details  of  his  business,  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  successive  processes  of  converting 
growing  timber  into  seaworthy  vessels;  and  his  excellence  as 
a  ship-builder  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  vessel  he  has 
built  has  been  destroyed  except  by  fire.  His  success  has 
been  remarkable;  but  he  lias  tlie  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
it  has  been  deserved,  and  is  the  legitimate  reward  of  worthy 
exertion. 


James  McChesney,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  McChesney, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  October  20th,  1817.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  Norman  subjects  of  King  James  of 
Great  Britain,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  called  Chesne, 
who  emigrated  to  the  Scottish  Highlands.  There  the  first- 
born male  child  originated  the  Mac  (son  of)  Chesne,  changed 
to  MacChesney,  and  became  a  cliieftain  with  his  clansmen, 
under  Sir  William  Wallace.  Upon  the  capture  and  death  of 
the  latter,  McChesney  went  to  County  Tyrone,  Ireland;  and 
thence  his  descendants  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  America, 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18lh  century. 
The  family  were  represented  on  the  battle  field  of  Mon- 
mouth. His  grandfather,  Robert,  was  a  Justice,  afterwards 
member  of  the  Council  (Senate)  of  New  Jersey,  also  member 
of  Congress. 

Nathaniel  McChesney,  father  of  .James  McChesney,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  born  on  the  Monmouth  hattle  ground,  June 
29th,  1783.  He  attended  school  Imt  little,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  early  in  life  he  entered  the  sliop  of  his  uncle,  in 
Cranbury,  N.  J.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  wagonmaker,  and  was 
thus  shut  oil  from  educational  advantages  which  he  other- 
wise might  have  enjoyed.  He  apjiears,  however,  to  have  had 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  spent  all  of  the  time 
he  could  spare  from  his  work  in  reading.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  toward  theology  and  the  natural  sciences,  while 
history,  mechanics  and  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge 
claimed  his  earnest  attention. 

In  1804  he  came  to  New  York  and  was  installed  as  foreman 
in  the  once  famous  carriage  shop  of  John  Lawrence.  About 
1806,  he  married  M;iry  l,awren<(;,  the  daugliter,  not  of  his 
employer,  but  of  Cajitain  William  Lawrence,  the  first  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  and  of  the  troop  in  New  York  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  About  1810  he  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  Franklin  street,  whence  he  removed  to 
Broadway,  opposite  Lispenard  street.  He  became  noted  as  a 
carriage  builder,  and  built  fine  and  costly  vehicles  for  the 
Astors  and  others  of  the  leading  families  of  New  York  at 
that  time.  Later,  he  opened  a  carriage  repository  at  No. 
440  Broadway,  and  sold  carriages  and  other  light  vehicles  for 
about  twenty  years.     It  is  estimated  that  he  w  as  for  forty 


years  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  selling  carriages  in 
New  York.  Mr.  JlcChesney  was  a  volunteer  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  served  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Fort 
Hamilton.  He  died  after  a  very  busy  and  useful  life,  July 
4th,  1847,  in  New  York,  where  he  had  passed  most  of  the 
years  of  his  manhood.  The  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Lawrence  was  eleven  children,  of  whom  James  McChesney 
was  the  si.xth. 

James  McChesney  was  an  invalid  from  biitli,  and  has  never 
been  well  a  day  since;  having  been  a  constant  sufferer  from 
inherited  neuralgia  and  dyspepsia,  and  at  times  the  victim 
of  accidents,  which  have  disabled  him  physically  for  months 
and  years.  Yet,  though  for  nearly  all  his  life  under  the  care 
of  physicians,  he  has  been  remarkably  active  in  business. 
Most  men  of  his  peculiar  physical  composition  would  never 
have  become  known  to  the  business  world;  for  it  is  so  well 
known  that  nothing  so  surely  saps  the  foundations  of  enter- 
prise as  continued  ill  health  that  the  trite  fact  does  not  re- 
quire reiteration  here.  But  it  seems  that  when  Nature  de- 
nied him  the  boon  of  good  health,  she  took  away  the  sting 
of  the  deprivation  by  endowing  him  with  unusual  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  coupled  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness and  a  veritable  talent  for  financiering.  This  placed  him 
in  the  race  for  fortune  far  in  advance  of  some  of  his  more 
robust  competitors,  and  the  career  that  lay  before  him  was 
that  of  a  projector  of  important  enterprises  and  a  successful 
manager  of  large  financial  and  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  McChesney  began  to  attend  school  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and,  about  eight  years  later,  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  once  famous  high  school  of  Sheppard  Johnston,  on 
Broadvfay.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  dry  goods 
store  of  Messrs.  Arnold,  Hearn  &  Co.,  on  Canal  street  (the 
present  firm  of  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. ),  from  whose  employ- 
ment he  went  to  that  of  Messrs.  Ubdell,  Pierson  &  Co.,  an- 
other firm  of  once  well-known  dry  goods  merchants,  also 
located  on  Canal  street.  Octolier  28th,  1838,  he  married  his 
cousin,  Sarah  Maria  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  who  is  still 
living,  and  to  whom  he  gives  all  praise  for  his  length  of  life 
and  successes.  He  was  for  a  time  associated  with  his  father  at 
his  carriage  repository  on  Broadway;  and  then  returning  to 
mercantile  business,  entered  the  store  of  James  Beck,  at  No. 
3,57  Broadway,  as  a  salesman.  Soon  his  talent  for  accounts 
and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  detecting  counterfeit  money 
(of  wliich  large  quantities  were  in  circulation,  owing  to  the 
pernicious  banking  system  tlien  in  vogue),  became  apparent 
to  his  employers,  and  he  was  promoted  to  a  desirable  posi- 
tion in  their  office.  In  the  meantime,  his  father  had  retired 
from  the  carriage  business,  and  was  about  to  remove  to  a 
farm  he  had  purchased  on  Long  Island,  and  Mr.  McChesney 
accompanied  him,  removing  to  Long  Island  and  remaining 
there  seven  years.  But  it  was  not  as  a  farmer  that  Mr. 
McChesney  was  designed  to  make  his  mark,  and  his  father, 
not  less  active  than  he,  abandoned  farming  at  the  expiration 
of  six  years  and  estalilished  a  banking,  exchange  and  com- 
mission house  in  Wall  street.  This,  at  his  death,  passed  into 
the  possession  of  James  McChesney,  who  continued  the  en- 
terprise until  18.57,  when  the  concern  became  involved  in 
the  fate  that  year  so  common  to  commercial  and  financial 
enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  but  just  to  Mr. 
McChesney  to  state  that,  despite  the  demoralizing  tendency 
of  the  time,  he  liquidated  every  dollar  of  indebtedness,  dis- 
daining to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  for  com- 
promise as  were  open  to  him.  It  was  the  experience  of  his 
business  career  thus  far,  with  the  "  wild  cat"  money  then  in 
universal  use,  that  led  Mr.  McChesney  (as  is  believed,  before 
the  measure  was  proposed  by  any  one  else),  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  notes  printed  by  the  government  and  of  uniform 
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design,  except  for  tlie  names  of  tlie  difforcnt  banka  and  the  bir- 
natures  of  their  olUcers,  by  wlioin  they  shuuhl  bo  issued. 
The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  now  practically  demonstrated  in 
the  use  of  the  national  bank  notes. 

Prior  to  this  time,  in  1850,  Mr.  MoChesney.  in  partnership 
witli  Captain  Sinitli  Fancher,  had  engaged  in  the  vessel  and 
lightering  business.  Shortly  afterward,  in  18.")9,  was  or- 
ganized the  firm  of  Shaw,  Fancher  &  Co.,  consisting  of 
L.  B.  Shaw.  Smith  Fancher,  John  II.  Hehert.  Andrew 
Luke  and  James  McCliesncy.  Mr.  Ilebert  withdrew  in 
18G0,  Mr.  Luke  in  1804  and  Mr.  Fancher  in  18G").  The  firm 
then  became  Shaw  &  Co.,  the  partners  being  L.  B.  Shaw 
and  James  McChesney.  Mr.  Sliaw  succeeded  Shaw  &  Co., 
in  May,  1871,  since  when  Mr.  McChesney  has  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement,  lie  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  first 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Floating  Elet'ator  Compaiii/,  of 
whose  stock  he  is  now  one-trtelftli  owner;  and  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Excelsior  grain  stores  at  the  Atlantic  Dock, 
and  of  floating  elevators.  He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Xew  York  Produce  Excliange.  in  the  operations  of 
which  he  takes  a  very  lively  interest;  and  the  leading  enter- 
prises of  his  day  have  always  found  in  him  a  friend  ready  to 
aid  with  wise  counsel  and  substantial  encouragement.  His 
business  acquaintance  is  very  e.xtensive,  and  his  reputation 
for  all  those  qualities  which  go  to  compose  that  rare  product 
of  this  age,  the  honest  business  man,  is  unchallenged.  Quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  Mr.  McChesney  has  aided  his  brethren 
in  timfs  of  trouble,  and  no  man  in  Brooklyn  has  given  more 
according  to  his  means  to  religious  and  charitable  objects 
than  he.  His  hand  has  been  ever  open  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, and  his  leisure  time  larg.'ly  employed  in  helping  the 
sick.  The  Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  owes  its  pres- 
ent standing  to  his  donation  to  educate  female  nurses.  The 
present  agricultural  and  industrial  state  of  the  Truants'  Home 
was  Ills  suggestion  and  met  with  his  aid.  In  IStiS,  during  a 
severe  illness,  he  willed  liberally  to  many  churches  and  char- 
itable institutions;  and,  on  recovering,  executed  at  once  the 
provisions  of  his  will  es  to  such  object  in  person.  Any  state- 
ment of  his  benefactions  is  unobtainable,  for  he  shi  inks  froTu 
talking  of  his  good  deeds,  and  is  ever  reticent  about  himself; 
but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  generations  to  come,  those  inter- 
ested in  many  of  the  churches,  educational  institutions  and 
hospitals  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  when  they  consider  by 
what  means  they  were  established  and,  in  a  measure,  sup- 
ported during  troublous  times,  will  have  cause  to  remember 
Mr.  McChesney,  whose  chief  failing  seems  to  have  been  his 
inability  to  say  the  one  short  word  "  no,"  that  at  times 
would  have  saved  him  from  imposition  by  men  and  institu- 
tions seeking  his  aid.  Ue  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  orders,  of  the  Druids  and  of  other  organi- 
zations, with  which  he  has  many  times  been  connected  offi- 
cially. He  has  often  been  solicited  for  public  office,  but  has 
persistently  refused  all  such  honors.  Responsible  and  lucra- 
tive positions  have  bi^en  proffered  him  by  many  important 
corporations,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  various  business  connections.  Always  un- 
assuming and  self-sacrificing,  he  has  been  a  life-long,  unob- 
trusive, non-oftice-seeking  democrat,  .and  has  done  as  much 
for  "his  kind"  as  any  man  of  his  time  and  opportunity. 


Emiu  Spicer,  Jr. — This  gentlem.an,  who  is  familiarly 
known  as  Captain  Spicer,  is  a  son  of  Elihu  and  Jemima  (Fish) 
Spicer,  both  of  English  descent,  and  was  born  in  Groton, 
Connecticut,  April  Kith,  183.").  It  is  a  fact  curious  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  note  that  Groton  was  the  native  place  of  five 
generations  of  the  ancestors,  both  on  his  father's  side  and 
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his  mother"*.     His  father,  who  warn  tnrmerly  a  ihip  captain. 
is  8till  living  there  in  bin  ciglity-cighlh  year. 

Attending  the  pubhc  nchoolH  of  Groton  durinir  hi>  ho». 
hood.  Captain  SpiciT  went  to  wn  at  t 
aboard  the  .ship  John  Mintuni,  ('n|  ' 
wa-M  subsc(pii'ntly  lost  on  the  .S'l-w  .1 
board,  incluiling  the  captain  rind   I 

one  member,  who  is  now  the  wif.>  of  .Mr   l».  I).  Mnllrr.     Hu 
advancement  was  such  that  ho  liocnmo  lh<«  w-cond  male  of 
the  John  Minliirn.  and  in  hiH  twentr-ffMinh   y«fir  he  took 
command  of  the  bark  Fanny,  owned  by  Charlm  Mallory  and 
others,  and  employed  in  tlie  Mobile  lino  of  pnrkrtu  of  R.  D. 
Hurlbert  &  Co.      In  IRIO,  thi.t  vesw-l.  with  c 
still  in  command,  was  load<-d  for  .Son  Krnni  : 
A.  A.  Low  &  Co..  and   sailed  thence  to  Chi:. 
New  York.     Captain  Spicer  continued  in  the 
China  and  East  India  trade  till  IHfV't,  when  I 
active  connection  with  sailing  vessel.H,  thoii;;i 
interest  in  some. 

At  the  time  last  mentioned.  Captain  Spir.-r.  in  companjr 
with  Mr.  C.  H.  Mallory.  engaged  in  the  trannportation  buri- 
ness,  and  so  successful  were  they  that  two  yearn  Int«T  th« 
since  well-known  house  of  C.  II.  Mallory  *  Co.  wan  catab- 
lished.  the  firm  consisting  then  of  Messrs.  C.  II.  >[.i"'  ! 

Ehhu  Spicer.  Jr.,  and  now  of  those  genthmen  and  • 
of  Mr.  Mallory-,  who  have  since  acquired  an  intcru>l  ia  Um 
business. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  rel>elIion,  Meimrn.  C  11. 
Mallory  &  Co.  embarked  in  business  vtry  extensively,  and 
have  since  added  largely  to  their  facilities.  In  18<56  Ihey  r»- 
tablished  a  line  of  vessels  to  Galveston.  Texn.s:  m  1S67.  a  lina 
to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  in  1870.  a  line  to  Florida;  in  187V, 
lines  to  Brazil  and  to  Nas,sau  and  Cuba.  Tlie  New  Orleanii 
line  was  abandoned  in  1870:  the  Bniz  lian  line  in  1W»?.  and 
the  Nassau  and  Cuban  lines  in  188.1.  leaving  the  Galvenlon 
and  Florida  lines  still  in  operation.  Both  of  th«>«o  lino^  are 
well  equipped  and  of  extensive  carrying  en;  I  the 

firm  of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  mo;.i  .  and 

widely  known  in  New  York,  having  long  had.  Iieside*  the 
steamships  employed  upon  the  above-named  lines,  a  lari;eT 
or  smaller  number  of  sail  vessels  plying  to  the  different  port* 
of  the  world,  though,  during  recent  years,  most  of  this  rlaoi 
of  craft  have  been  disposed  of.  the  firm  owning  at  this  time 
ten  steamers  running  on  the  lines  above  inentione*!.  Their 
ofTice  is  on  Pier  21.  East  River,  where  Captain  Spicer  first 
began  his  seafaring  life. 

Captain  Spicer  was  married  in  18.">3  to  Mi«  Mnrr  PndW, 
of  Mystic.  Connecticut,  who  died  in  1^7'  him 

three  children,  all  of  whom  are  dead,     li  ' ".  D. 

Spicer,  who  was  widely  known  and  belovetl  in  Brooklyn. 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  October,  1877. 

Captain  Spicer  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  iincc  1864. 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  growth  and  prosperitT.  A 
democrat  prior  to  the  late  war.  he  has  been  a  republican 
since,  though  not  by  any  me.ins  active  ns      ■    '  "a 

connected  with  various  commercl.Tl  int. 
the  Xew  York  Chamber  of  Co- 
Exchange,  and  the  Xcw  Yorl: 
liberal  in  relisiious  belief,  beloi 
tion,  but  sympathizing  with  w!  ^ 

owner  and  attendant  at  Plymouth  Church. 


Joseph  J,  O'DoxonuE.— Few  r.imes  are  i 
known  or  highly  respected  in  Brooklyn  and  ' 
that  which  heads  this  sketch.     Mr.  OT 
No.  40  Peck  sUp.  New  York,  January  8;. 
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waa  Johu  O'Uunohui-.  an  Irish  p-ntlernan,  wlio  had  re- 
ceived a  libera]  education  at  Dublin  and  had  established 
hiniHcIf  in  New  York  as  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery  and 
8hip  store.  He  subsequently  became  a  prominent  mer- 
cliant  in  that  city;  reputable  for  all  that  makes  a  man 
honorable  and  trustworthy,  and  beloved  for  a  generous 
charily  that  has  caused  his  name  to  be  remembered  most 
gratefully  by  many  a  poor  man  whose  necessities  he 
relieved,  or  whom  he  assisted  to  obtain  a  home  —  and 
such  might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Mrs.  John  0"Don- 
ohue  was  a  lady  of  rare  attainments  and  such  commendable 
Christian  virtues  a.s  rendered  her  a  fit  wife  fur  such  a  man. 
Her  benefactions  were  many  and  imostcntatious,  and  she  is 
remembered  by  many  of  the  residents  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Brooklyn,  and  by  numerous  others  who  wore  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  her,  as  a  musician  of  wonderful  talent  and  pro- 
ficiency. This  excellent  and,  in  every  way,  admirable  couple 
ivere  the  parents  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  honored 
and  respected  by  their  fellow-men,  and  to  attain  prominence 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York. 

At  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  Joseph  J.  0"Donoliue  entered 
his  father's  store,  the  business  of  the  latter  having,  before 
this  time,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  wholesale  trade,  to 
learn  the  business  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  His 
brother,  James,  was  similarly  employed;  and,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  kept  from  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  the  two  brothers  were  allowed  to  attend  school  on 
alternate  days,  each  of  them  receiving  thus  three  days  of 
business  training  and  three  days  of  schooling  each  week. 
That  the  policy  of  the  elder  O'Donolme  in  thus  early  famil- 
iarizing his  sons  with  the  every-day  routine  of  business  life, 
and  teaching  them  the  paramount  value  of  time,  both  in 
work  and  study,  was  not  a  mistaken  one,  is  evidenced  by  the 
subsequent  successful  career  of  each  of  them.  That  the  boy 
turned  his  opportunities  to  advantage  during  the  ensuing 
five  years  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
at  a  period  when  most  boys  have  not  taken  even  the  initial 
steps  in  business  ways,  he  had  entire  charge  of  his 
father's  stores;  and,  with  his  brother  James,  he  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  John  O'Donohue  &  Sons,  wholesale 
dealers  in  tea  and  coffee,  before  lie  had  attained  to  his  ma- 
jority. 

To  the  firm  of  John  O'Donohue  &  Sons,  which  originally 
consisted  of  John  and  James  and  Joseph  J,  O'Donohue, 
Peter  O'Donohue,  another  son  of  John  O'Donohue,  was  ad- 
mitted in  IWJl,  and  John  and  Tliomas  O'Donohue,  two 
younger  sons,  in  1868.  Late  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  the 
senior  member  of  tlie  firm  died,  and  the  house  has  since 
been  known  as  that  of  John  O'Douohue's  Sons.  John 
O'Donohue  had  removed  his  stores  from  Peck  Slip  to  No.  334 
Front  street,  and  thence  to  239  Front  street.  In  180.5,  the 
stores  of  the  firm  were  removed  to  No.  88  Front  street. 
.James  O'Donohue  retired  from  the  business  in  1872,  and 
Joseph  J.  O'Donoliue,  in  1880,  the  firm  now  consisting  of 
Peter  and  John  O'Donohue  .and  two  sons  of  Peter.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1880,  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  and  Atherton  Foster  estab- 
lished themselves  as  importers  of  coffee  and  tea,  at  No.  101 
Front  street.  On  account  of  ill-health,  Mr.  Foster  found 
himself  obliged  to  retire  from  active  business  life,  and  the 
partnership  was  terminated  by  mutual  consent  January  1, 
1882.  One  year  later,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue.  Jr.,  beca.iie 
a  partner  with  his  father,  and  the  house  has  since  been  known 
as  that  of  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  &  Son.  The  firm  takes  high 
rank  among  houses  of  its  class  in  New  York,  and  is  doing  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade,  which  Mr.  O'Donohue 
has  seen  advance  from  $40,000  per  annum,  to  $0,000,000  per 
annum,  with  a  yearly  average  of  fully  %^:,W)pm  for  some 


time  past;   the  firm  having  numerous  branch  houses  and  a 
very  extensive  foreign  correspondence. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  O'Donohue  has  been  closely 
and  conspicuously  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Williams- 
burg, which  was,  until  his  death,  the  residence  of  John 
O'Donohue,  Sr.,  and,  until  1867,  that  of  Joseph  J.  O'Dono- 
hue, and,  to  the  present  time,  the  abiding  i>lace  of  others  of 
John  O'Donohue's  sons.  In  connection  with  plans  for 
public  improvement  and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
interest  of  that  locality,  the  name  has  been  represented  dur- 
ing a  protracted  period  by  father  and  sons,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lp<ave  its  impress  on  the  prosperity  and  present 
status  of  the  entire  Eastern  District.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
popular  young  man  than  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  was  ever 
reared  in  Williamsburg,  where,  from  early  in  life  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  honored  and  trusted  as  very  few  of 
his  fellows  have  been.  His  name  is  a  favorite  one  there,  as 
it  is  one  of  prominence  in  the  commercial  circles  of  New 
York;  and  there  are  few,  indeed,  of  the  middle-aged  or 
elderly  men  of  that  section  of  Brooklyn  who  do  not  regard 
him  as  an  old  friend,  tried  and  staunch,  enterprising  in  aU 
that  promises  to  serve  the  public  welfare,  generous  to  a 
fault;  a  man  in  whom  are  combined  all  those  admirable 
qualities  which  characterize  the  faithful  friend,  the  good 
citizen,  and  the  ready,  liberal  and  efficient  helper  of  all  de- 
serving causes. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  remind  any  resident  of 
Brooklyn  of  the  former  suicidal  mismanagement  of  the 
ferry  interests  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
which  was  long  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion,  both  ver- 
bally and  by  the  press  of  both  cities.  Elsewhere  in  these 
pages  may  be  found  sketches  of  the  history  of  the  several 
ferry  companies  wnich  hive  from  time  to  [ime  been  organ- 
ized to  afford  means  of  communication  between  Brooklyn 
and  New  York;  though,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to 
every  fair-minded  reader,  little  of  the  acrimony  and  ill-feel- 
ing of  the  past,  engendered  by  the  mismanagement  of 
these  great  public  interests  could  be  depicted  in  this 
work.  That  the  citizens  of  Williamsburg  had  just  griev- 
ances under  the  old  regime  no  one  will  deny  at  this  time. 
That  they  were  practically  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  placed 
their  own  ends  above  the  interest  of  the  public  is  conceded 
by  all  who  are  informed  upon  this  subject.  The  dawning  of 
a  new  era  in  ferry  management  occurred  in  1858,  when 
Joseph  J.  O'Donohue  and  his  father,  together  with  other 
well-known  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Williamsburg,  organ- 
ized the  Long  Island  Ferry  Company,  and  instituted  a  for- 
midable rivalry  against  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  of 
which  the  late  George  Law  was  the  head  and  controlling 
spirit.  The  projectors  of  the  new  company  had  at  heart  the 
interests  of  Williamsburg,  which  had  been  prevented  from 
obtaining  a  growth  and  prominence  to  which  its  location  and 
numerous  manifest  advantages  unquestionably  entitled  it,  by 
a  polic}'  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  dictated  in  ferry  mat- 
ters, which  has  since  been  proven  to  have  been  as  antag- 
onistic to  their  own  interest  as  it  was  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  the  public.  In  1864  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  the  two  rival  companies  were  merged 
into  one,  which  was  called  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Ferry  Company.  Upon  Mr.  O'Donohue's  accession  to  the 
l)residency  of  this  corporation,  he  at  once  inaugurated  certain 
improvements  in  ferry  accommodation,  which  did  more  than 
any  other  interest  has  ever  done  to  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  Williamsburg.  Boats  were  rebuilt;  ferry-houses  were 
enlarge<l  and  made  more  attractive,  e.xternally  and  internally, 
.and  vastly  more  comfortable;  faros  were  reduced;  and,  in  a 
word,  everything  was  done  that  was  dictated  by  a  liberal 
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spirit  of  enterprise  to  improve  tlie  communication  between 

tlie  E:istern  Uistrict  of  Brooklyn  iiiul  the  city  of  Now  York. 
The  honelits  that  have  accrued  to  WillianisliurK  from  Mr. 
O'Donohtie's  policy  are  practically  Incalculable.  All  that 
large  portion  of  lirooklyn  within  the  borders  of  the  i;!th, 
lilth,  Mth,  ir)th,  Kith,  ISth,  20th.  21st,  22d.  i'3d  and 
2r)th  wards,  has  been  built  up  rapidly  since  the  period  of 
equitable  and  far-seeing  ferry  management  began,  and  has 
assumed  an  importance  to  which  it  would  never  have  at- 
tained under  other  conditions.  Indeed,  it  is  to  Mr.  O'Don- 
ohue,  whoso  name  is  a  veritable  household  word  among 
them,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern  Uistrict  give  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  many  improvements  around  them.  The 
value  of  real  estate  has  greatly  advanced  as  a  direct  result 
of  Mr.  O'Donohue's  wise  policy,  and  to  the  same  Inlluence  is 
ascribed  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  costly  and 
elegant  residences  within  the  territory  described  and  the 
growtli  of  local  commerce  and  manufactures.  That  the 
ferry  accommodations  of  the  Eastern  District  may  be  still 
further  Improved,  Mr.  0"Donohue  admits,  and  in  doing  so  is 
resolved  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  supply  any  want  for  furtlier 
ferriage  that  may  be  seen  to  exist,  and  it  is  bis  intention  at 
an  early  day  to  add  to  the  accommodations  provided  by 
the  Grand  street,  the  Houston  street,  the  Roosevelt  street, 
and  the  Division  avenue  ferries,  such  as  may  be  afforded  by 
a  new  ferry  from  Broadway,  Williamsburg,  to  23d  street, 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  projector.  Ground  has 
been  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  this  proposed  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  ferry  will  be  in 
operation  within  a  year. 

It  was  not  alone  in  connection  with  ferry  affairs  that  Mr. 
O'Donobue  was  prominent  in  Brooklyn  during  his  residence 
there.  With  Its  social,  political,  commercial  and  beneficial 
institutions  he  was  closely  identified.  While  yet  a  young 
man,  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  Fire  Department  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  was  a  constant  and  liberal  contributor 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  causes  of  education  and 
Christianity,  and  even  to  this  day  continues  his  benefactions 
to  churches  without  regard  to  creed  or  denomination,  though 
he  has.  perhaps,  given  more  largely  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's 
church,  of  which  Rev,  Father  Malone  is  pastor,  than  to  anj- 
other  religious  organization  in  Brooklyn.  With  this  church 
his  family  have  been  identified  for  two  generations;  and, 
speaking  of  him  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  almost 
twelve  years  ago.  Father  Malone  said:  "  I  have  kiiown  Mr. 
O'Donohue  for  thirty  years,  and  he  is  one  of  five  sons,  whose 
honored  parents  before  them  I  also  knew.  He  is  a  full-blood 
American,  but  half  Irish,  and  liberal  enough  to  love  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  religious  or  (lolitical  differ-  ! 
ences."  Until  his  removal  to  New  York,  Mr.  O'Donohue 
was  a  conspicuous  member  and,  a  portion  of  the  time,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  of  Kings  county, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  delegate  from  Kin  > 
county  to  the  democratic  state  convention.  He  was,  on  one 
occasion,  tendered  the  nomination  for  Alderman  for  the  13th 
Ward;  and,  later,  was  offered  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  but  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  that 
manner.  Though  a  democrat  from  his  youth  up,  Mr.  O'Don- 
ohue was  an  outspoken  siipi)orter  of  the  war  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion  from  the  time  of  its  outbreak  until 
its  close;  later  advocating  such  measures  as  he  believed  would 
most  speedily  bring  to  both  North  and  ^S()Uth  the  benefits  of 
established  peace  and  mutual  commerce.  In  this  connection 
it  is  remembered  of  him  that  he  was  secretary  of  the  first 
"War  Meeaag"held  in  Wdliamsburgh,  in  1861,  to  devise 
maaas  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers'  widows 
and  orphans  and  the  wives  and  children  of  men  who  had 


gone  to  the  front,  leaving  them  but  KaoUly  prorldtMl  fof. 
At  various  tunes  ho  was  identilled  with  imp*irLiui(  intcrraO 
of  Brooklyn  of  such  a  nature  n.i  to  render  thi-m  to  a  di-ifra* 
tlie  concern  of  the  public.  (»nc  nucli  may  b«<  n-frrnj  lo— 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Evcrgreenii— of  which,  with  Mr.  S)lvt»- 
ter  M.  Baird  and  othent.  Iiu  niMume<l  tho  owni'Pihip  at  •  lioM 
when  the  project  languished,  nnd  toward  tin-  Intrr  i«Uliliab- 
ment  of  which  ho  was  in  no  Blight  degree  inlluential. 

Since  his  removal  to  New  York  in  IKflT,  I.'  '  ii  a  resi- 
dent of  the  lllth  Ward  of  that  city,  nnd  Im  .  or  lew 
prominent  in  local  and  national  |)<>liticM.  Hi;  wa«  for  nocne 
timo  a  member  ami  vice-i-huirMinn  of  the  Tammany  ilaU 
General  Committee.  At  the  munii'i|ml  elwtion  of  IS.l  b* 
was  tendererl  the  nomination  for  Mayor.  In  IH74  he  waa 
appointed  Park  Commissioner  by  }(nyor  Wickhaiu  aad 
served  as  such  until  1870.  when  he  re«ign»<l  oo  ac<x>uot  of 
having  become  a  presidential  elector  on  tho  democrrmUc 
ticket.  Upon  his  appointment  as  Park  Commimionrr,  t)i« 
leading  newspapers  of  New  York  conimente<l  favomblr.  la 
this  connection,  one  prominent  journal  wiiil:  "  Proliably  do 
appointment  made  by  the  Mayor  will  lie  more  arrrpiable  to 
democrats  and  republicans  alike  than  that  of  .\lr.  <>'I)ono- 
hue.  He  is  universally  esteemed  n»  n  man  of  high  rhanictar 
and  one  who  will  have  but  one  object  in  view  in  the  d«»- 
charge  of  his  duties  as  a  public  otiicini — that  of  the  public 
good."  He  was  a  prominent  meml>er  of  the  celebrated  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,  organized  during  the  Tweed  rr'j/im<,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  the  only  Tammaoyile  se- 
lected as  a  member  of  that  body.  Beyond  hii  eameitt  drair« 
for  the  public  good,  and  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
principle  advocated,  Mr.  O'Donohue  has  ever  held  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  workingm.an:  ami  it  will  not  l»e  soon  for- 
gotten that  in  a  speech  made  during  his  incumbency  of  the 
office  of  Park  Commissioner,  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
A'ew  York  Herald  as  "the  sensation  of  tho  occasion."  when 
the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  laborers  was  being  dia- 
cussed,  he  said  that  he  would  "resign  the  position  nUber 
than  consent  to  the  reduction." 

Mr.  O'Donohue  is  a  trustee  of  the  Kew  York  Coffet  Ex- 
change and  a  member  of  the  Xcw  York  Chambtr  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Xew  York  Board  of  Trade  and  TransjmrialioH. 
At  different  times  he  has  l>een  chosen  director  of  banking. 
Insurance,  railway  and  other  corporations,  and  nmonp  hia 
important  connections  at  this  time  it  may  be  nu  ■  U 

he  is  a  director  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avei  -.-d 

Railroads  of  New  York.  The  important  enterpri.»«i  with 
which  he  is  constantly  solicited,  but  firmly  refuses,  to  con- 
nect himself,  are  so  numerous  that  a  mention  of  them  would 
more  than  anything  else,  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of 
confidence  of  the  general  public  in  Mr.  O'Donohue's  integ- 
rity and  sagacity.  In  1880.  with  other  gentlemen,  he  bought 
the  stock  of  Daniel  Drew  in  the  Peoples  Line  of  steamera. 
|i|\iug  between  New  York  and   Alliany,   in  wl  n» 

-iiue  been  a  director  and  large  owner.     For  year  -  id 

a  membership  in  many  of  the  leading  clube  of  NV»  York. 
and  as  a  "club-man  "  he  is  widely  known  and  very  popular. 
At  this  time  he  is  a  member  of  the  AVir  York  Club,  the  Mam- 
hattan  Club  and  other  similar  organizations. 

September  7,  1858,  Mr.  O'Donohue  married  Miss  TerMS  M. 
J.  Riley,  of  New  York.  They  have  two  eona  and  two 
daughters  living,  and  death  has  deprived  them  of  two  aooa 
and  one  daughter.  Mr.  O'Donohue's  eldest  son.  Joseph  J. 
O'Donohue.  Jr.,  is  now  a  partner  in  his  f.nther's  exteosiT« 
business,  to  which  it  is  likely  he  will  "  : 

for  his  business  capacity  and  the  rapi'i  -* 

with  which  he  ha-s  acquired  a  knowlci 
to  give  promise  that  the  tjame  of  Jost) 
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continue  to  be  prominently  identified  with  the  coffee  trade  of 
New  York  long  after  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch  shall  have 
terminated  his  connection  with  it.  Mr.  O'Donohue  has  twice 
retired  from  business,  but  his  life  has  been  so  busy  a  one  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  long  inactive.  His  first  re- 
tirement was  in  1872,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  making  a 
somewhat  protracted  stay.  On  the  evening  of  May  7, 
shortly  before  his  departure,  he  wa.s  tendered  a  complimen- 
tary banquet  at  Delmonico's,  at  which  were  present  a  hun- 
dred well-known  citizens,  including  senators,  judges,  jour- 
nalists, physicians  and  divines.  Numerous  witty  and 
brilliant  speeches  were  made;  and  a  poem,  full  of  good 
wishes  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  fricndsliip,  written  by  tlie 
late  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, who  was  unwillingly  absent,  was  read  ;  and  the  oc- 
caticn  was,  in  all  respects,  one  to  be  long  and  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  who  participated  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  O'Donohue's  retirement  at  the  severence  of 
his  connection  with  the  firm  of  John  O'Donohue's  Sons, 
January  1,  1880,  was  intended  to  be  final,  and  it  was  only  to 
establish  his  son  in  the  coffee  trade,  for  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  preference,  that  he  sometime  afterward  re-entered 
the  trade  with  which  his  name  has  been  so  long  and  favora- 
bly identified. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
O'Donohue  has  been,  in  everything  he  has  undertaken,  as 
uniformly  and  signally  successful  as  any  man  in  Slie  circle  in 
which  he  moves.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  his  suc- 
cess has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  by  "luck,"  or  by  fortuitous 
accidents,  for  in  this  practical  age  we  look  elsewhere  for  the 
source  of  all  worthy  achievements.  Sagacity,  foresiglit, 
libenility.  an  extraordinary  judgement  of  men,  and  the  de- 
served confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  had  relations,  have 
together  combined  to  aid  him  in  his  well-directed  efforts. 
In  commerce,  he  has  been  amply  rewarded.  In  politics,  his 
honors  have  been  limited  only  by  his  will  to  accept  them.  In 
society,  he  is  the  peer  of  the  most  distinguished  in  all  walks 
of  life.  His  management  of  a  great  Fair,  by  which  nearly 
$7.'). 000  was  raised,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum,  and  his  success  in  establishing  various  charita- 
ble and  religious  institutions,  or  freeing  them  from  the 
incubus  of  debt,  are  simply  examples  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  him  through  life. 


TiMoTtiV  Hoa.4.N.— There  is  probably  no  other  citizen  of 
Brooklyn  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  prominenlly  identified 
with  the  shipping  and  steamship  iutere.sts  of  the  port  of  New 
York  as  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  article.  His 
father  was  Michael  Hogan,  a  man  well  known  among  the 
warehousemen  of  his  time  in  Liverpool,  England,  where  Mr. 
Hogan  was  born  February  17tli,  183.').  Early  in  life  he  de- 
veloped a  love  for  the  sea,  and  an  uncon(|ur'riible  desire  for 
the  peril  and  excitement  of  a  seafaring  life;  and  in  1848,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  we  find  him  employed  as  an  ordinary 
seaman  on  the  ship  St.  George,  owned  by  David  Ogden,  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  and  plying  between  English  ports 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  New  Woi-ld.  Later,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  board  the  Margaret  Evans,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
N.  L.  and  0.  Greenwald,  and  commanded  by  Captain  E.  G. 
Tinker,  who  was,  a  few  years  ago,  Captain  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  is  now  one  of  that  city's  wealthy  and  hon- 
ored citizens.  After  this,  he  served  on  the  John  R.  Sldddy 
and  ConsleUalion,  of  the  "  Red  Line,"  owned  by  Robert  Ker- 
mit.  holding  the  position  of  Chief  Officer  for  aanw  time  i)rior 
to  his  abandoning  a  seafaring  career  in  18-)4. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Hogan  went  to  New  Or- 
leans to  become  foreman  for  Messrs,  Gale  &  Brown,  a  lead- 


ing firm  of  stevedores.  In  18.58,  this  firm  was  succeeded  by 
the  firm  of  Brown  &  Hogan,  Mr.  Hogan  acquiring  the  inter- 
est of  the  retiring  partner,  Mr.  Gale,  and  becoming  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm.  A  prosperous  business  was  done  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  which,  in 
common  with  nearly  every  other  branch  of  enterprise  there, 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  city's  being  declared  under 
blockade  June  10th,  1861.  That  was  a  memorable  time  in 
New  Orleans.  Men  with  thousands  at  stake  were  looking 
anxiously  aljout  for  some  means  to  bolster  up  or  retrieve 
their  failing  fortunes.  To  many  there  who,  like  Mr.  Hogan, 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause,  discretion  wisely 
persisted  in  proved  of  much  service  in  the  strait  in  which 
they  were  placed.  He  was  not  one  to  rc-maiu  long  inactive, 
and,  seizing  the  first  promising  oppoitunity  for  business  that 
offered,  he  was  in  July  actively  engaged,  under  contract  with 
the  Confederate  government,  fortifying  New  Orleans  by 
throwing  up  earthworks  at  Chalmette,  Pass  Manshoe  and  the 
Rigolettes  on  Lake  Ponchartrain.  This  work  was  yet  un- 
completed when  Farragut  took  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of 
April.  18G2.  Butler  assuming  the  government  of  the  city 
about  ten  days  later.  Again,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  Mr.  Hogan  found  himself  without  occupation,  and  this 
time  with  a  claim  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars 
against  the  Southern  Confederacy;  which,  with  accumulated 
interest,  he  would  doubtless  find  it  hard  to  give  away  at  this 
time,  though,  had  he  chosen  to  remain  in  the  South,  he  might 
at  that  time  have  realized  considerable  from  it. 

Returning  to  Now  York  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  formed 
a  co|)artneiship  with  Mr.  James  Pinder,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Pinder  &  Hogan,  stevedores,  which  was  dissolved  in  1869. 
This  Northern  venture  was  very  prosperous,  principally  on 
account  of  the  business  of  New  Orleans  ship  owners,  which 
Mr.  Hogan  held  and  transTerred  to  the  firm  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Many  of  these  he  had  previously  transacted  busi- 
ness for  in  New  Orleans,  disposing  of  their  wooden  vessels 
and  entering  keenly  into  the  East  India  and  Calcutta  trades 
to  New  York  and  employing  iron  ships  instead.  Iron  ships 
superseded  the  wooden  ones  rapidly,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
the  firm  had  a  monopoly  of  the  iron  ships  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  When  the  Suez  Canal  had  been  proven  a  success.  Mr. 
Hogan,  in  company  with  some  of  his  English  business  friends, 
entered  largely  in  the  building  of  the  kind  of  iron  freight 
steamers  with  compound  engines  known  as  "  tramps,"  and 
consuming  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coal.  At  that 
time,  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward,  these  steamers 
were  a  very  profitable  investment:  for  their  utility  was  as 
yet  conceded  by  only  a  few  men  of  trained  judgment  and 
keen  foresight,  like  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  companions,  and 
ship-owners  were  ordinarily  shy  to  invest  in  them;  this  fact 
insuring  tliem  a  practical  monopoly  in  that  department  of 
maritime  property.  The  prevailing  opinion,  which  has  since 
been  thoroughly  exploded,  was,  that  such  vessels  could  not 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  months.  So  thorough!}'  has 
this  fallacious  idea  been  removed,  that  at  this  time  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Europe 
is  transported  in  this  class  of  vessels.  Mr.  Hogan  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Monarch  Line  of  steamers  from  London, 
which  was  organized  in  1880;  and  is  connected  with  six  lines 
of  steamers  altogether,  being  an  extensive  owner  in  a  major- 
ity of  them.  Some  years  since  he  organized  the  firm  of  T. 
Hogan  &  Sons,  the  partners  in  which  are  Timothy  Hogan 
and  his  sons,  Charles  W.  and  Jefferson  Hogan.  The  firm  is 
heavily  interested  in  floating  ])roperty,  such  as  elevators, 
tugboats,  barges  and  other  transportation  facilities  for  har- 
bor use.  Each  member  of  the  firm  owns  a  membership  of 
the  New  York  Produce  and  Maritime  Exchanges,  advantages 
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which  are  possessed  by  but  comparatively  few  housea. 
Messrs.  T.  Hogau  &  Sons  are  well  known  in  the  New  York 
trade  as  the  consignees  of  several  ships  from  foreign  ports, 
and  stand  high  in  the  commercial  world,  both  as  to  capital 
and  integrity. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Hogan  married  Mary  Nichols  Millvvard,  a  na- 
tive of  Liverpool,  who  bore  him  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
ar3  deail.  Arthur  F.  Hogan,  a  younger  sou,  not  yet  identi- 
fied witli  his  father's  business,  and  consequently  not  men- 
tioned above,  is  yet  in  school,  but  bids  fair  to  develop  all  of 
those  sterling  business  qualities  which  characterize  hisfather 
and  brothers.  Mrs.  Hogan  died  in  August,  188i,  mourned 
beyond  measure  by  her  immediate  family  and  deeply  re- 
gretted by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Especially  has  her  help- 
ful presence  been  missed  by  those  actively  interested  in  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  who  ever  found  her  ready 
to  aid,  by  gifts  of  monej'.  by  her  counsel  and  by  loving  labors, 
all  de.serving  ol)jects.  In  the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery  she 
was  especially  interested,  and  was  officially  connected  there- 


with. All  the  charitable  institutions  in  Brooklyn  wprt>  n^ 
membered  at  the  time  she  made  her  will,  and  h<>r  be<|ue*U 
to  the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery,  St.  John's  Hospital  and 
Children's  Aid  Society  were  generous  in  the  extrem*.  Id 
some  of  these,  and  in  other  ins-titutions  of  a  similar  character, 
Mr.  Hogan  has  l^enand  is  al.so  interested,  continaiog,  as  well 
as  he  may,  his  de■cea^ed  wife's  lieneficence  to  the  8h»'lt«Ting 
Arms  Nursery,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  tnistees.  His  fam- 
ily have  long  been  communicants  of  St.  Peter's  Protrstant 
Episcopal  Church.  State  street,  townni  which  Mr.  Hogmn  haa 
for  years  sustained  the  relation  i>f  vestryman. 

Politically,  Mr.  Hogan  is  a  republican,  and  a  firm  bcliorer 
in  the  principles  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  record  of  that 
party  in  all  questions  of  national  significance.  t"'-i"  o-....«.r»l 
issues  he  gives    it   hi.t  liest  and  strongest  sui  in 

local  affairs  he  lx?lieves  in  honestand  eronoinr  ai  »;">'ti»- 
ment,  and  invariably  sup]x>rts  such  men  and  mcaourrs 
as  promise  to  secure  it,  regardless  of  party  lines  or  potiUcal 
afliliations. 
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SECTION  I.— Introductory. 

GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURING  IN- 
DUSTRIES in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County 
in  tlie  lust  lil'ty  j-ears." — Notwithstanding  the 
stale  and  of t-repeated  jest  that  "Kings  County, 
and  Brooklyn  especially,  was  only  New  York's  bed- 
room," the  dcfamers  of  the  county  have  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  that  the  county  made  a  verj^  respectable  show- 
ing in  its  manufactures.  In  1850,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  was  138,882,  its  manufactures,  as 
reported  by  the  seventh  census,  were  yielding  an  an- 
nual product  of  814,681,09:3;  in  1800  its  population  had 
doubled,  being  279,122,  and  its  manufactures  had  more 
than  doubled,  the  annual  product  being  reported  in  the 
eighth  census  as  834,241,520.  In  1870  the  population 
had  increased  less  rapidly,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  war;  it  was  419,921,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.; 
and  the  report  of  the  manufactures  of  the  county  in 
the  ninth  census  showed  an  increase  of  about  eighty 
per  cent.,  being  |!60,848,673.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  as  indicating  cither  the  worthlessness  of  the 
method  of  collecting  these  statistics,  or  the  careless- 
ness of  those  who  were  appointed  to  collect  them,  that 
the  largest  industry  of  the  county — sugar  refining — 
which  ten  years  before  had  a  reported  annual  product 
of  $3,794,000,  was  not  reported  as  having  any  exist- 
ence in  1870.  In  1880  the  annual  product  of  the  eleven 
sugar  refineries  of  Brooklyn  alone  was  859,711,108, 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  reporte<l  product  of  all  man- 
ufactories in  the  county  in  1870. 

Imperfection  of  the  Census  Returns.  The 
probable  aggregate  in  1883. — The  census  of  I88O 
(the  tenth)  did  not  report  the  manufactures  of  the 
States  by  counties  until  the  summer  of  1883;  though 
it  had  made  two  previous  attempts  upon  those  of 
twenty  leading  cities,  of  which  Brooklyn  was  one;  but 
this  report  was,  after  all,  of  but  little  consequence,  as 
the  omission  of  petroleum  refining,  breweries  and  dis- 


tilleries, ship  building  and  repairing,  illuminating  gas, 
etc.,  make  its  footings  of  no  great  value.  The  total 
production  of  the  county,  accoiding  to  the  latest  revi- 
sion of  this  census,  was  8179,188,685,  and,  fortunately, 
we  have  the  data  to  supply  these  omissions  from  oflicial 
sources.  They  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  824,:J05,106, 
making  the  entire  census  report  of  our  manufactures 
8203,533,791.  The  faults  of  the  census  methods,  never 
more  obvious  than  in  this  enumeration,  the  omissions, 
not  often  willful,  but  sometimes  clerical  errors  and  at 
othersthe  results  of  gross  carelessness,  would  increase 
this  amount  to  at  least  8210,000,000;  while  the  vast  in- 
crease in  every  department  of  manufactures  since  1880 
renders  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  present  annual 
product  exceeds  $250,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  while  giving  all  honor  and 
jiraise  to  the  SjJecial  Agent  of  the  Census  Bureau  for 
Brooklyn  manufacturers,  Mr.  James  H.  Frothingham, 
whose  efforts  to  perfect  these  returns  were  unwearied, 
and  were  crowned  with  remarkable  success,  that  he 
was  greatly  hampered  and  obstructed,  not  only  by  the 
faulty  methods  of  the  census  oflice  blanks  and  instruc- 
tions, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  but  by  the 
most  unwarrantable  and  absurd  assumptions  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Washington 
officials,  which  often  led  them  into  grievous  blunders. 
Evidently  the  compilation  of  the  census  is  not  yet  one 
of  the  exact  sciences.  As  a  rule,  no  industry  was 
counted  which  did  not  give  an  annual  product  of  over 
81,000.  When  we  consider  how  many  of  these  small 
industries  there  are,  which,  though  making  no  display, 
yet  give  a  moderate  income  to  those  who  conduct  them, 
we  shall  be  likely  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lorin  Blodgett,  who  estimates  the  total  product  of 
these  unnoted  industries,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1880,  as 
not  less  than  $15,000,000. 

When  we  add  to  these,  as  we  must,  the  other  great 
errors  of  the  census,  we  shall  see  that  Brooklyn  and 
Kings  County  have  far  more  cause  than  Philadelphia 
to  question  its  accuracy. 
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The  Comparative  Extent  of  the  Manufactures 
of  Brooklyn  and  Kings  County. — The  statistics  of 
Brooklyn  inunuractuifs,  according  to  tlic  census  of 
1880,  omittinji;  the  breweries  and  distilleries,  were  5,281 
nianufacturiuLf  establishments,  using  $62,719,:!99  of 
capital,  and  having  in  tlieir  employ  an  average  number 
of  37,878  males  above  16  years  of  age,  7,299  females 
above  15  years  of  age,  and  3,021  children  and  youth, 
a  total  average  number  of  employees  of  48,898,  while 
the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  time  in  the  year 
considerably  exceeded  70,000.  Achling  to  these  the 
persons  employed  in  the  minor  industries  not  enumer- 
ated, those  in  the  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  those 
in  manufactories  in  the  county  towns,  and  we  have  an 
acr(Trei''ate  of  nearly  80,000  emi)lo3'e('s,  and  including 
those  dependent  on  them,  a  population  of  more  than 
250,000,  directly  and  indirectly  relying  on  manufactur- 
ing interests  for  a  living.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
wages  during  the  year  1879-80  was  stated  to  have 
been  $22,867,176;  the  v.alue  of  the  raw  material  used, 
$130,108,417;  and  the  annual  jtroduct  (excc|)t  the  in- 
dustries specified  above,  and  minor  industries),  $179,- 
188,685.*  These  figures  show  an  apparent  increase  of 
233  per  cent,  in  manufactures,  in  the  decade  1870-1880, 
while  the  increase  of  population  had  been  only  about 
46  per  cent.,  from  419,921  to  599,495. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase 
since  June,  1880,  both  of  population  and  manufactures, 
has  been  in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio.  New  branches  of 
manufacture  have  been  introduced,  and  those  already 
established  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  some  of  the 
largest  having  been  more  than  doubled.  Brooklyn 
now  ranks  as  the  fourth  city  on  the  continent 
in  the  amount  of  its  manufactures,  only  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  surpassing  her  in  this 
respect;  and  from  the  best  attainable  data,  in  1883, 
she  probably  surpassed  Chicago,  thus  making  her 
rank  that  of  the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  manu- 
factures as  well  as  population.  Kings  County  has  a 
larger  annual  product  from  her  manufactures  than  any 
State  in  the  Union,  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Connecticut,  that 
busy  hive  of  industry,  follows  her  very  closely  in  man- 


•Tlila  i3  the  latest  result  of  the  cal(MiIatioiia  made  at  the  Census 
Office,  up  to  the  present  writing  (Deoembor  20th,  ISSX,  being  taken 
from  the  compendium  of  the  tenth  census.  Vol.  II.,  papo  flOS.  Three 
ofBclal  statements  from  the  same  office,  which  have  preceded  It.  dif- 
fered from  it  as  follows,  the  substantial  accuracy  of  each  belngvouched 
for: 


f>ttnt»«i     [Hnnds.  H'dsJlI'ds.I     WaRes 
uapiuL.   Ijijie,    Fmlc.Vths  1       paid. 


1 511>1     $6S.SiS.T09l     36,9^ 

2 5089      S6.S31.390      gl,»20 

3 5201       6I.W6.749      T,.\K, 

4 52811      62.719,399      37.878 

5 5101      79,72l.:49|     41,931 

AddlnE  nml»-l 
Blons  from  oUl- 
ci&l  flgures.       I  I 


6.8911    S.528     «2a,«K.6S3 
6.8S3i   3,4'i3|      21.072.051 


i.020  3.162 
7.299;  3,621 
7,5««    3,795 


22,187.45' 
22.867,176 
23,I07.««K 


Miiterlal 
used. 


Anniinl 
product. 


»iaS,99l.4S9  »I»),573.CI5« 

124.M1.203  169.757.590 

129.ns5.091  177.223.142 

13II.I(».417  IT9.188.6S5 

147.2«7.6M  203.55.'!,78I 


We  await  with  some  impatience  the  issue  of  the  quarto  volume  of 
the  Census  on  Manufactures,  as  these  will  undoubtedly  give  us  still 
UDotber  version. 


ufacturcs  as  well  a.s  in  popuUtion.  What  »ro  the  mor« 
prominent  induHtricH  whicli  make  up  thiii  va»t  total  ? 

SECTION   11. 
The   Sugar   Refining   Industry. 

Vast    Extent   of   the    Business.—  A  ivr 

alre:idy    intiiiiatcrl,    the    production    i,f  r-  tr, 

molasaeg  <i>itl  ni/ru/i  is  miicii  tin.  largcNt  of  thcM-  indu*- 
tries,  and,  according  to  the  cennuo  rcportu,  nmoiiiita  to 
almost  one-third  of  the  whole.  A*  we  ahall  »r«',  pres- 
ently, there  is  reason  to  beiiove  that  it  conntitutc* 
about  two-fifths  of  the  whoU?  of  the  niaiiufacturM 
of  the  County.  It  employed,  in  1880,  according  to 
the  census,  almost  2,500  persons,  nearly  nil  nion,  and 
paid  out  *954,929  annually,  as  wages.  The  rr|H>rt<><l 
capital  of  the  eleven  companies  wnx  $10,849,000,  tb« 
material  used  was  $50,423,868,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duct, $59,711,168. 

While  these   figures,  though   obtained  with  great 
care,  and  as  accurately  as  possible  by  the  a^  ''  Jicd 

agent  of  the  census  office,   are  liable  to   -  .-.•€- 

tion,  the  census  methods  being,  in  many  re»pe<-tii,  mi*- 
leading,  yet  the  value  of  the  annual  production  doea 
not  differ  very  largely  from  that  of  1881,  1882,  and 
1883,  for  these  reasons  :  the  duty  on  ifnportc<l  raw 
sugar  was  materially  reduced  in  1881,  and  there  was  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  refined 
product  ;  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  adulterated  sugars,  within  three  years 
past;  a  glucose  sugar,  that  is,  one  containing  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  glucose,  being  made  to  resemble  very 
closely  in  color,  ajipearance  and  weight,  the  purr 
sugar,  though  containing  only  f  the  sweetening  power; 
this  sugar  could  be  made  for  5  cents  a  pound,  and  wan 
sold  at  71  cents,  while  the  pure  sugar  cost  7^  cent*  to 
make.  A  reduction  in  price  followed  the  putting  of 
these  fraudulent  sugars  on  the  market.  There  wa* 
also  a  great  falling  off  in  production,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction,  by  fire,  in  1881,  of  the  immenae 
refineries  of  Messrs.  Havemeyer  «.fe  Elder,  which  turned 
out  a  million  pounds  of  refined  sugar  a  day.  It  waa 
highly  creditable  to  the  Brooklyn  refineries  of  pure 
sugar,  that,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, they  actually  increased  their  production  by  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.,  and  maintained  an  annual  ralae 
of  their  product  of  about  $60,000,000. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  now  chantred,  in  many 
respects.     The  great  refinery  and  fi''  -  of 

the  Havemeyers  are  rebuilt  on  a  larg'  l>e- 

fore,  and  are  turning  out  1,200.000  pounds  of  sugar 
every  day,   with   a   cap.acity,  if 
that  production.     The  other  sug 

driven  to  their  utmost  cap!»city,  and,  taken  together, 
thev  can,  and  do,  produce  five-eighths  of  all  the  refined 
sugar  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  glucose  fraud  has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed 
that  the  demand  for  gincose  sugars  is  not  on  the  in- 
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crease,  and  the  tendencies  of  both  the  raw  and  refined 
sugars  are  upward  rather  than  downward.  Tliere  is, 
also,  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
sugars  for  the  export  trade.  Whether  the  Sorghum 
culture  will  soon,  or  ever,  become  so  large  as  to  dimin- 
ish our  imports,  is  uncertain  as  yet,  but  everything 
seems  to  indicate  a  prosperous  future  for  the  sugar 
trade. 

One  of  the  errors  in  the  census  methods  was  the 
great  variety  of  items  it  included  under  the  head  of 
raw  material.  All  the  boxes,  bales,  mats  and  bags  in 
which  raw  sugar  was  brought  to  the  refineries,  and  all 
the  ban-els  used  in  packing  the  refined  sugar,  were 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture.  The  raw  sugar  and  molasses  consumed 
could  not  have  approached  the  amount  named  in  the 
census  report,  150,423,868  ;  for  the  production  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  Brooklyn,  according  to  the  census,  was 
only  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  the  coun- 
try, and  39  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of  sugar 
imported  into,  and  produced  in,  the  United  States  in 
1879-80  (making  no  account  of  that  which  entered 
into  consumption  without  passing  through  the  re- 
fineries), was  only  §43,330,373.58,  and  yet,  that  year 
was  one  of  extraordinary  production  and  importation. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  were  both  very  uncertain  quantities. 
Larger  sums  than  those  specified  in  the  census  were 
invested  in  the  very  costly  plant  of  these  establish- 
ments, but  the  working  capital  cannot  be  estimated 
even  by  the  parties  themselves.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  varies  constantly.  Automatic  machinery  is 
constantly  being  introduced,  and,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  refineries  is  increasing,  the  number  of  hands  is 
stationary,  or  decreasing. 

There  are  now  thirteen  establishments  which  claim 
to  be  sugar  refineries,  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county. 
Of  these,  eight  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pure  sugars,  and  most  of  them,  incidentally,  in  the 
production  of  syrups.  One  or  two  of  them  make 
syrups  a  specialty.  The  daily  production  of  these,  at 
the  present  time,  is  about  2,600  tons  of  sugar  of  the 
different  grades,  or  768,000  tons  annually.  Their  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
certain,  but  how  great  that  capacity  may  be,  depends 
on  several  particulars  :  the  quality  of  sugar  most  in 
demand  at  a  given  time,  as  hard  or  soft,  of  high  or 
low  grade;  the  soft  sugars  and  those  of  low  grade  ad- 
mitting of  a  much  larger  production  than  the  hard 
and  finer  sugars;  the  active  demand  at  an  advancing 
price,  and  the  facility  for  obtaining  the  raw  sugars  in 
the  quantities  needed.  It  may  be  said  with  safety, 
that,  if  all  the  circumstances  were  favorable,  the 
present  facilities  would  permit  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  not  less  than  1,250,000  tons  of  refined  sugar, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  syrup.  This  means  a  produc- 
tion of  over  $100,000,000, 


Aside  from  these,  there  are  one,  and  possibly  two, 
houses  which  manufacture  sugars  and  syrups,  largely 
adulterated  with  glucose,  and  perhaps,  also,  with  some 
chemicals  to  improve  the  color.  We  know  the  pro- 
duction of  these  sugars  and  syrups  to  be  of  very  con- 
siderable amount,  but  have  been  unable,  of  course,  to 
obtain  any  figures.  There  are  also  three  or  four 
houses  which  make  a  pure,  but  low  grade  sugar,  by 
boiling  down  molasses,  filtering  and  crystallizing. 
Their  products  find  a  ready  market  in  some  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  It  may  be  safely 
estimated,  then,  that  the  present  actual  production  of 
sugars  and  syrups  of  all  sorts  (including  the  glucose 
and  the  molasses  sugars),  is  between  75  and  80  million 
dollars,  and  the  possible  production,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  with  the  present  facilities,  is 
not  less  than  $112,000,000.  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer  is 
our  authority  for  the  statement,  which  be  had  care- 
fully verified,  that  Brooklyn  produces  five-eighths  of 
the  entire  production  of  sugars  and  syrups  in  the 
United  States. 

The  refiners  who  produce  honest  sugars,  not  adul- 
terated with  glucose,  white  clay  or  any  other  substance, 
are  justly  indignant  at  the  frauds  of  the  adulterators. 
They  claim  that  their  sugars,  when  refined,  contain  the 
hard  sugars,  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  pure  sucrose  or 
cane-sugar,  and  the  soft  sugars,  from  which  the  entire 
moisture  has  not  been  evaporated,  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  pure  sugar,  the  one  per  cent,  being  water  in  com- 
bination. 

The  raw  sugars  brought  hither  for  refinery,  come 
from  many  countries,  and  are  the  product  of  many  dif- 
ferent plants,  fruits,  stalks  and  tubers.  That  which 
largely  predominates  is  produced  from  the  different 
species  of  the  sugar-cane.  We  receive  raw  sugars  from 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas  ;  and  a  somewhat 
richer  article  from  the  sugar-canes  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
Islands,  and  from  Demerara,  Venezuela,  Guiana  and 
Brazil ;  the  excellent  raw  sugars  of  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands; the  luscious  sweets  of  the  canes  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
India  and  China;  date  sugar  and  some  sugar  cane  from 
African  ports;  beet  sugar  from  central  and  southern 
Europe;  sorghum  and  imphee  sugars  from  the  west, 
and  from  China  and  farther  India;  the  product  of  the 
sugar  yam  from  Africa,  and  in  small  quantities,  sugar 
from  cornstalks,  from  the  sap  of  the  maple,  and  even 
the  watermelon.  These  all  produce  sucrose  or  cane- 
sugar,  while  the  glucose  is  made  by  treating  starch 
from  maize,  acorns,  the  cereals  and  potatoes  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  processes,  by 
which  these  crude  and  often  very  dirty  masses  of  sugar 
are  changed  into  the  pure  snowy  white  masses,  sent 
forth  daily,  in  quantities  of  many  hundreds  of  tons, 
from   the  wharves  and  docks  of  Brooklyn. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  tli:it  llie  raw  sugar  is  dumped  into 
iniiiioiise  mixing  vats  on  the  lowt-r  floor  of  the  refinery, 
mixed  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  110°,  being 
stirred  thoroughly  the  while,  by  steam  power,  and 
after  a  time  i>umped  liy  steam  directly  to  enormous 
tanks  at  the  t()|)  of  the  building,  the  acidity  corrected 
by  lime,  heati'd  to  200°  F,  and  run  down  tiirough  the 
double  bag-filters  to  the  floor  below,  where  the  strained 
liijuor  passes  into  the  bone-black  filters,  from  which  it 
issues  a  pure,  colorless  liquid,  wliicii  has  parted  with  its 
impurities  to  the  bone-black,  which  now  has  to  be  washed 
and  re-burned.  This  liquid  is  now  drawn  into  the  res- 
ervoirs connected  with  the  immense  vacuum  pans, 
holding  each  200  barrels  or  more,  and  once  conducted 
to  them  they  are  closed,  a  vacuum  produced,  and  they 
are  boiled  by  steam  heat  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  F.  Having  been  grained,  it  is  drawn  and  packed 
into  iron  moulds  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
which  holds  about  64  pounds  of  sugar.  In  these  they 
crystallize  and  harden  for  a  week,  and  are  then  hoisted 
aloft,  the  plugs  withdrawn,  and  they  drip  and  drain  for 
24  hours,  and  after  a  solution  of  pure  white  sugar  and 
water  has  percolated  through  them  for  another  24 
hours,  they  are  taken  to  the  ovens  or  stoves  where  they 
are  baked  for  another  week  till  all  moisture  is  expelled. 
The  "  titlars,"  as  they  are  called,  then  go  to  the  mill 


*The  (ollowlDg  description  of  the  new  refinery,  filtering  house, 
machine  shop,  cooperage  and  railroad  depot,  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  ITaveraeyer  &  Elder  establishment,  we  condense  from 

the  Brodklyn  Daily  Eaule,  July  30,  1883. 

The  building;,  or  buildingrs  rather,  for  there  are  two  of  them— a  redn- 
ery  pn>per  and  a  filtering  house— are  the  largest  of  tiio  kind  on  the 
face  of  tlie  glol)e,  and,  when  supplied  with  ail  the  machinery,  and  In 
full  operation,  will  have  by  far  tlie  largest  capacity  of  any  refinery  on 
eitlier  continent. 

The  present  monster  structure  furnishes  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
business  done  by  Mr.  Haveineyer.  His  immense  establisliments,  whlt;li 
cover  so  much  (»f  tiie  Eastern  Olstrict  river  front,  are  comi)ieted  In  all 
their  appointments,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  machine  shop,  whi<;h 
Is  now  llnished.  The  establishments  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  connected 
with  the  new  refinery,  are  bour.ded  by  South  Secf>nd  and  .south  Sixtli 
streets.  First  street  and  the  Fast  Kiver.  On  liie  east  side  of  First 
street,  running  midway  in  tiio  block  between  South  Third  and  South 
Fourth  streets,  is  a  great  structure  which  was  used  as  a  tjoller  house 
and  for  filtering  purposes,  before  the  great  fire  a  year  and  a  half 
or  more  ago.  The  building  is  eleven  stories  high  above  ground,  and 
had  been  connected  by  an  iron  bridge  across  First  street  at  the  third 
story  with  tlie  burned  buildings. 

The  buildings  <in  the  water  front  may  be  classed  in  this  wi.se:  On 
the  block  bounded  by  South  Second  and  South  Third  streets.  First 
stieet  and  the  river.  Is  the  new  refinery  and  filtering  house,  ten  and 
thirteen  stories  in  iieiglit  respectively ;  on  the  i>lock  bounded  by  South 
Third  and  South  Fourth  streets.  First  street  un<l  tlie  river,  a  six-story 
structure  ha.s  Just  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  building.  This 
structure  will  be  iised  as  a  warehouse. 

Beside  his  great  retltilng  aiui  st'>rage  establishments,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
controls  the  vast  cooperage  interests  covering  the  large  scpiare  bound- 
ed by  First  ami  Second  streets,  and  North  Fourth  and  .North  Fifth 
streets,  which  is  familfarly  known  as  Palmer's  cooper  shop.  On  the 
north  side  of  Xorth  Fifth  street,  and  bounded  by  First  and  Second 
streets,  and  runniiu;  midway  in  the  block  between  North  Fifth  and 
North  Sixth  streets,  is  Mr.  Havemeyer's  freight  depot,  wiilch  lie  placed 
at  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Erie  Itaiiroad.  The  other  sugar  refiners  In 
that  section  of  the  city,  and  business  men  getierally,  siilp  and  receive 
freight  at  this  very  Important  station  of  the  Erie  road.  It  is  said 
that  It  ranks  fourth  in  a  business  point  of  view  among  the  freight 
depots  of  the  road.  The  depot  has  become  such  an  Important  one 
that  It  Is  now  altogether  too  small.  f)ut  no  douiit  .\Ir.  Havemeyer 
will  extend  it  and  run  the  road  a  block  further  east.  The  trains  are 
taken  to  and  brougiit  from  .Jersey  City  on  barge  floats  several  times 
during  the  day. 

On  the  block  bounded  by  .South  Fourth  and  South  Fifth  streets  Is  a 
seven-story  relinery,  formerly  used  as  a  storage  house,  and  on  the 
block  south  of  tills  structure  is  a  one-story  lirlck  buildinf;  used  for 
storage  purposes  also.  It  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  build- 
ing north  of  it.  .Ml  the  buildings  are  supposed  to  be  fireproof,  only 
Iron  and  brick  being  used  In  their  construction.  Tliree  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  connecte<l  at  one  of  the  upper  stories  bv  bridges. 

In  addition  to  tiiese  great  buildings  natneii.  Mr.  ifavemeyer  controls 
the  refinery  yei  bearing  the  name  of  DcCastro  &  Dormer,  at  the  foot  of 
South  Ninth  street  and  the  establishment  at  the  foot  of  North  Third 
street.  The  latter  building  covers  a  large  block,  and  the  South  Ninth 
street  structure  Is  also  of  giant  proportions. 


room,  and  are  miuslied,  .sawed,  ground  liku  a| 

or  powdered  like  flour.  There  are  five  gradcii  in  alL 
This  is  the  hard  sugar. 

The  "soft"  sugars,  when  grained  in  llio  vacuum 
pan,  arc  discharged  directly  inio  the  "•took  lioppcra" 
or  receptacles  over  the  c«iitrifugal  tnacliinoi.  Tliew 
machines,  64  feet  in  diameter,  have  iipiii.Ih-ii  Kiiit]MMide<l 
from  the  top,  the  lower  end  being  left  free  to  OKcilUtc 
They  run  noiselessly,  thougii  at  the  rate  of  1,200  n«vo- 
lutions  a  minute,  and  through  the  ix-rforated  |NTiphery 
of  the  great  brass  box,  the  moisture  and  nyriip  in  tlirown 
out  into  the  outer  receptacle  as  completely  in  a  few 
minutes  as  it  could  be  removed  by  draining  in  a  month. 
By    the   centrifugal    process,  raw  n  bo  trans- 

formed into  refined  sugar   in    from  to  twentr- 

four  hours.  When  removed  from  the  centrifngal,  it  ia 
separated  into  seven  grades  and  sent  to  market. 

Of  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this  biLiine.**,  the 
great  house  of  jBavemei/ers  aiul  Elder,  dating  from 
1857,  though  not  the  oldest,  is  very  much  the  largest, 
having  with  its  new  refinery  and  filtering  hoii.se  junt 
completed,*  a  capacity  for  the  production  of  1,250,000 
pounds  of  sugar  daily  ;  while  the  house  of  DcCaalro 
and  Donner,  in  which  it  ha.s  a  controlling  interest,  can 
produce  in  its  extensive  and  well  arran<jccl  refineries, 
1,200,000  pounds  more,  daily;  an  aggregate  of  2,450,000 


The  new  refinery  stands  upon  a  plot  orgriiuml.  nviiiv  f<<.i. 
slsts  of  the  refinery  pri>per,  which  Is  2^"-' '■•• 
deep,  and  tlie  filtering  house,  which  1- 
stories  in  height,  or  aluMit  110  feel  alx.'.  ■   -■ 
20  feet,  and  tile  only  materials  used  in  it..* 
brick  and  iron.    The  walls  are  four  feet  In  1 1 
two  fset  at  the  top.     The  floors  are  "f  i.r 
topped  arches  of  .'i  feet  sweep,  and  llw 
cast  Iron  columns,  and  wrought   Iror 
braced  to  sixty-six  cast  iron  i-oiumns.  ■ 
of  400  tons.    'I'he  courses  and  trimmir.. 
and  the  mansard  roof  is  faced  wltti  f'l  ■ 
building  as  afisoiuteiy  flre-i»r«iof  as  p"-  - 
mable  nature  wa.s  eliminated  In  lis  roij.-tru>  tl  >:i.     1 ':.■ 
ways  are  secured  with  double  iron  lio.irs,  and  the  hundr 
are  supplied  wltli  doors  of  the  same  iii.i'fri  il 

The  whole  premises  are  lighted  by  f- 
other  light  or  Are  of  any  kind  Is  perm 
naces  are  some  distance  back  of  ti^.f '. 
are  hose  pipes  on  each  tif>or.  arn! 
escapes,    it  is  claimed  that  the 
degrees  In  warm  weather,  on  a'  ■ 
by  so  many  windows 

Back  of  the  refinery,  and  separated  from  It  by  ■  Bre  - 
thick,  is  tlie  llltering  hou.se,  the  l:illcit  (■nil. line    n  ;h. 
.structure  Is  .'*nxMO  feet,  and  ris>--  ■ 
thirteen  stories.    In  architectur  i 
the  materials  used   being  I't* 
stories  are  of  black  brick  i' 
side  of  the  filtering  hous. 
and  20Ofeet  high.     .MIdw.i 
luile.  exttmding  to  the  ro-'f 

This  shaft  gives  botli   li- 
open  into  It  from  the  sevc:  - 
closed  easily  In  the  event  of  are  so  a^  I'j  it- 
from  one  building  to  another. 

In   the  rear  of  the  filtering  hnu-o  t»  thr 
structure  at  the  river.    Itlsbnil' 
the  waves  and  tides,  which  inl- 
and cause  a  caving  In.  Back  nf  ' 
buildings  are  constructed 
chinery.  with  which  they  l 
feet  iilgh  by  0  feet  interbr 
and  emptied,  and  there  arc  -i\ 
twenty-four  centrifugal  machit  • 
double  decked,  and  similar  to  th 
New  Vork,  and  the  elevating  will  I- 
l)ollers  are  of  l.nm  horse  i)ower. 

The  capacity  of  the  r.dii.'n  la  ih  ■• 
The  estimated  cost  <■' 
buildings  will  be  coi 
bridges  crossing  the 

On  the  ruins  of  th' 
six  story,  fire  proof 
material  Isrolieil  .■  - 

Back  of  tlie  --^ 
machine  siiop, 
plied  with  the  '■■ 
amount  of  machinery  u.-ed  in  tiie  retiti»^rT. 
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poands  of  sugar  a  Jay=l,225  tons,  or  about  10,000  bar- 
rels, and  with  the  existing  demand  for  refined  sugars, 
both  for  export  and  for  home  consumption,  both  re- 
fineries are  running  nearly  up  to  their  capacity.  The 
Havem^yers  and  Elder  refinery  is  said  to  bo  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  the  two  turn  out  about  one-half  of 
the  refined  sugar  made  in  this  country. 

The  Other  Brooklyn  Refiaeries. — Next  in  ex- 
tent to  these  two  great  refineries,  is  that  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Sugar  Refining  Company,  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, which  has,  for  many  years,  produced  excellent 
sugars  and  syrups.  Its  capacity  is  about  000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  day.  Moller,  Sierck  and  Co.,  an 
excellent  house,  whose  sugars  are  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  and  command  from  J  to  ^  a  cent  per  pound 
more  than  any  others,  follow,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
450,000  pounds  a  day.  Dick  &  Meyer,  450,000  pounds, 
and  Thomas  Oxnard,  the  Ftdton  Sugar  Refinery,  and 
Charles  IIanemeyer''s,  in  Greenpoint,  are,  perhaps,  next 
in  order.  All  these  houses  make  syrups,  rather  as  an 
incidental  product,  than  as  a  specialty.  John  Mollen- 
hauer,  on  the  contrary,  makes  syrups  his  specialty,  but 
produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugars,  mostly,  we 
believe,  by  the  centrifugal  process.  The  Atlantic 
Sugar  House,  Crab  cfc  Wilson,  and  James  Burns,  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  good,  low-grade  sugars 
from  molasses,  and  also  prepare  the  residuum  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  Of  Burger,  llurlbut  &  Livhigslon, 
or  the  Livingston  Siigar  Refinery,  we  have  little  defi- 
nite information.  They  arc  reputed  to  manufacture 
the  so-called  "grape  sugars,"  and  are  doing  a  large 
business. 


William  Dick.— A  great  portion  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Brooklyn  are  located  north  and  east  of  the  Walla- 
bout,  while  the  immense  sugar  refineries,  tlie  largest  in  the 
country,  all  centre  in  that  part  of  tlie  city  along  the  river. 

Among  these  vast  e.stabhsliments,  who.se  buildings  rise  to 
lofty  heiglits,  cover  large  areas,  and  furnisli  employment  to 
hundreds  of  workmen,  is  tlie  refinery  of  Dick  &  Meyer,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  front,  at  tlie  foot  of  North  Seventh  street. 
The  senior  partner,  Mr.  William  Dick,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  in  1823.  Ho  received  the  thorough  education 
afforded  by  the  schools  of  that  country.  He  remained  with 
his  parents  as  long  as  they  lived,  but,  after  their  death,  came 
to  America  in  1845,  wliither  a  brotlier  h.ad  i)n'ccded  him.  He 
landed  in  New  York  without  wealth,  witli  health,  intelligence, 
energy  and  habits  of  industry  and  frugality.  The  first  busi- 
ness into  wliich  he  entered  was  keeping  u  small  grocery,  in 
connection  witli  his  brotlier;  afterwards,  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  he  opened  a  flour  and  feed  store,  m  which  they  remained 
for  several  years.  Having  by  this  time  accumulated  some 
capital,  for  which  he  sought  a  more  lucrative  investment,  he 
decided,  after  consideration,  to  engage  in  sugar  retiniug  with 
a  partner  who  had  had  some  experience.  They  began  in  18.58, 
at  the  corner  of  Pike  and  Cherry  streets,  in  New  York,  but  as 
their  business  grew,  they  felt  the  need  of  more  room.  Accord- 
ingly, they  erected  a  large  brick  building  in  1803,  at  the  foot 
of  Division  avenue,  and  abutting  on  the  East  river,  thus  se- 
curing the  best  facilities  for  water  transportation.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm,  now  Dick  &  Meyer,  has  made  a  wonderful 


growth:  the  capital  invested  has  reached  $1,1500,000,  while 
the  annual  product  of  the  refinery  reaches  3.55,000  barrels— 
about  100,000,000  lbs.  refined  sugar.  The  management  of  this 
vast  interest  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dick,  a 
position  for  which  he  is  especially  well  fitted,  by  reason  of 
his  intelligence,  business  sagacity  and  capacity  for  work. 

But  Mr.  Dick  is  not  merely  the  man  of  business;  he  is  also 
the  scholar  and  the  public-minded  citizen.  He  has  been  a 
close  reader  of  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  a  careful 
observer  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  man  whose  ability, 
integrity  and  force  have  revealed  themselves  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  through  a  long  business  career  in  their  midst,  is 
always  sought  by  them  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. Mr.  Dick  is  no  exception.  He  is  connected  as  trustee 
with  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  the  Charitable 
Hospital,  the  Third  Street  Dispensary,  and,  as  treasurer,  with 
the  Oerman  Lutlieran  Hospital  of  East  New  York.  When  the 
prospects  of  ihe  Oerman  Savings  Bank  were  dark,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  him  to  lend  his  assistance  and  assume  its  man- 
agement. Accepting  the  Presidency,  he  restored  credit  and 
confidence,  placed  the  institution  on  a  firm  footing,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  left  it  prosperous,  resigning  his 
office  only  on  account  of  the  fast  increasing  demands  of  his 
own  business  upon  him  A  handsomely  engrossed  testi- 
monial from  the  Savings  Bank  authorities  attest  the  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Dick  is  held  by  them.  Kind  and  philanthropic 
by  nature,  his  interest  in  worthy  charities  is  active,  and  his 
contributions  numerous;  while  be  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  its  institutions. 

Retired  and  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  he  shrinks 
from,  rather  than  seeks,  publicity.  With  this  disposition,  he 
is  content  to  discharge  the  citizen's  duty  at  the  ballot-box, 
without  seeking  political  preferment ;  thougli  his  modesty 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  leading  influen- 
tial men  in  the  Eastern  District,  and  so  recognized  every- 
where. He  is  respected  for  his  intrinsic  worth  as  a  man, 
and  beloved  by  those  who  liave  received  his  benefactions. 
He  enjoys  the  comforts  of  an  elegant  home  with  the  wife  of 
his  youth.  They  do  their  part  in  society,  and  their  house  is 
frequently  opened  to  their  large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Dick  has  already  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  useful- 
ness: but  with  every  year  his  business  relations,  his  charities 
and  his  influence  expand,  so  that  the  future  alone  can  reveal 
to  what  he  may  yet  come. 


SECTION  III. 

Relative  Importance  of  Different  Manufactures. 

Tlie  importance  of  each  industry  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  aggregate  production  of  all  the  establish- 
ments, but  by  the  individual  product.  In  review- 
ing the  different  classes  of  manufactures  conducted 
in  the  county,  we  cannot  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  annual  product.  This  may 
be  the  result  of  the  aggregation  of  the  products  of  a 
very  Large  number  of  producers,  or  it  may  be,  as  in 
the  sugar  refining  industry,  the  result  of  the  immense 
])roduction  of  a  very  few  manufacturers  of  large  capi- 
tal and  am])le  appliances.  In  the  sugar  refining  busi- 
ness, the  jiroduct  averagi's,  according  to  the  cen.su8  re- 
turns, $5,430,000  to  each  refining  company,  and  the 
material  used  is  reported  as  $5,130,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bread,  crackers,  and  other  bakery  products, 
which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $5,594,975,  are  pro- 
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duced  in  532  establishments,  so  that  the  average  to 
each  establishment  is  only  110,510.  Still  smaller  is 
the  average  prodiiet  in  the  ease  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufactures,  where,  though  the  aggregate  annual 
product  is  ^1,819,993,  it  is  divided  among  540  eslab- 
lisluneiits,  giving  an  average  product  of  only  §3,333  to 
eacli  manufacturer.  There  are  instances,  indeed, 
where  the  average  annual  i>roduct  is  less  than  ^2,000, 
but  these  are  rather  mecluuiical  employments,  like 
watch  and  clock  repairing,  mechanical  dentistry,  etc., 
etc.,  than  manufacturing  in  the  ordinary  sense. 


SECTION  IV. 
Petroleum   Refining. 

The  vast  business  of  refining  petroleum  oils,  though 
conducted  and  owned  mainly  by  Brooklyn  men,  is 
carried  on  on  both  sides  of  Newtown  Creek,  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Kings  and  Queens  counties.  That 
part  of  it  usually  regardeil  as  belonging  to  Kings 
county,  reported  in  the  census  of  1880,  18  refineries, 
employing  $2, 67.'). 000  of  capital,  and  2,302  hands;  pay- 
ing $974,036  in  wages;  using  $12,643,724  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $15,115,293. 
Since  1880,  the  consumption  of  petroleum  oils  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  lubrication,  heating,  and  as  a 
fuel  for  marine,  locomotive,  and  stationary  engines, 
has  vastly  increased,  and  the  export  demand  for  the 
refined  products  of  petroleum  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Before  petroleum  oil,  as  the  product  of  oil  wells, 
was  known  in  this  country,  "  coal  "  or  "  rock  oil  "  was 
distilled  from  some  of  the  fatty  coals  and  bituminous 
shales  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  extensively,  from  a  shale,  rich  in  bitumen, 
l)rought  to  New  York  from  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stearns  states  that  the  late  Dr.  Abraham  Gessner,  who 
was,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  an  eminent 
practi<-al  chemist  here,  had,  from  1855  to  1860,  a  dis- 
tillery, for  producing  this  oil  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
shales,  located  near  Dutch  Kills,  on  the  north  bank  of 
Newtown  Creek.  The  price  of  the  coal  oil  was  high, 
and  the  business  was  j)rofitable  for  several  years, 
though  the  processes  adopted  were  not  economical. 

The  gases  generated  in  the  distillation,  were  con- 
ducted into  a  large  iron  tube,  and  instead  of  being 
utilized,  were  burned  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
air,  in  the  neighborhood.  This  immense  fiame  at  night 
illumined  the  creek  and  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  discovery  of  petroleum,  and  its  rapid  develop- 
ment in  1859-62,  made  the  distillation  of  coal  or  rock 
oil  unprofitable,  and  Dr.  Gessner  was  finally  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  and  eventually  died  in  poverty. 

"There  were,  just  before  the  change  from  coal  oil 
to  petroleum,  two  camphene  distilleries  in  the  Eastern 
District,  EngeVs  at  the  foot  of  South  Second  street, 


and  Jirundage's  at  the  foot  of  South  Fourth  itrci'l. 

After  the  change,  camphene  wait  dihti''  to. 

leum,  and  one   of  these  tirm.s   hud    u   ^t    :    ^  on 

the   block  between    North  Third  utid    North   Fourth 

streets  and  the  East  River,  in  wliieli  w  '         '00 

barrels  of  crude  jictroleum.     In  unlo.i'.  .,t, 

laden  with  this   intlamniablu  subiitancc,  a  barrel  bunt 

and  took  fire,  and   very   soon  communicated   with  the 

storage  sheds.     Tlie   whole   l.'>,000  barreU  were  net  on 

fire  and  their  contents  flowed  into  the  East  Uiver,  and 

for  a  mile  in  extent,  tlie  river,  half  way  acromi,  waa  iu 

flames.     Tlie  shipping  moored   ahmg  the  iih«iri'  of  the 

Eastern  District,  was  in  great  peril,  but  won  towed  out 

of  danger;  but  the  pier,  where  tlie  fire  originated,  waa 

burned.     In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  fiery  river  had 

burned  itself  out,  and  there  were  only  thi' 

remains  of  the  petroleum  barrels  and  »h'  ■;  . 

what  might  easily  have  become  one  of  the  jn'Otcat 

conflagrations   of   the  century.     This  exi  iiaa 

been  repeated  several  times  since  on  both  i       i         md 

North  Rivers,  notably,  during  the  present  year  (1889). 

One  beneficial  result  of  this  fire  wa.>>,  that  very  little 

petroleum  has  since  been  stored   in  barrels.     It  i.i  now 

mostly  stored  in  iron   tanks,  and  conveyed  by  pipe* 

underground  from  the  oil  regions  to  the  refineries." 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  h.aa  refineries 
and  storage  tanks  on  both  sides  of  Newtown  Creek, 
in  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  and  also  at  Bavonne,  N. 
J.,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Titusville,  Oil  City, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  by  far  the  largest  holder  of  petroleum  oil* 
iind  products  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  other  re- 
fining companies  purchase  their  crude  or  partially  re- 
fined oils  of  this  company,  which,  by  its  v.ist  capital 
and  extensive  operations,  controls  the  entire  petroleum 
trade. 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  about  21  cnnip.i:  _'cd 

in  the  production  of  petroleum  jiroducts;  _  .  ■  '•"• 

eluding  the  very  smallest,  25  companies.  Several  of 
these  buy  the  partially  refined  oils,  and  \< 
or  more  stills,  still  further  refine  then. 
uses.  While  the  Standanl  Oil  Company  is  the  largest 
seller  of  both  crude  and  partly  refined  petroleum; 
Charles  Pratt  <fc  Co.,  the  Dtcoe  Miiniifacturing  Co., 
the  Empire  Refining  Co.,  and  some  others,  also  iell 
partly  refined  oils  to  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  companii-s 
purchase    their  crude   oil  of    the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
jiany;  perhaps  not  always  willingly,   but  because  its 
extraordinary  facilities  for  bringing  the  oils  to  market, 
and  its  control  over  the  whole  production  of  t 
try,   enable  it   to   supply    them   at  better  t<r: 
they  can  obtain  elsewhere.     During  the  past  season, 
the   single  company  which  had  -' 
whose  production  enabled  it  to  i- 
able  rival,  for  several    years— the  Tide  Water  Pipt 
Line, — found  its  advantage,  in  -  -       '=  re- 

ceipts, as  to  become  an  ally,  if  i 
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Stamlard  Oil  Company,  and  the  smaller  companies 
which  had  received  their  supplies  from  it,  are,  one  af- 
ter another,  falling  into  line. 

It  is  very  common,  when  a  great  manufacturing  or 
commercial  house,  by  dint  of  energy,  enterprise,  and 
the  judicious  investment  of  its  means,  has  attained  to 
a  superiority  over  other  houses  in  the  same  line  of  bus- 
iness, to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  tributary  to  its  further  success,  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "  monopoly "  against  it,  and  thus  seek  to 
rouse  the  opposition  of  the  interested  and  the  un- 
thinking. While  mankind  are  constituted  as  they 
are,  this  cry  will  be  almost  invariably  raised  against 
successful  business  men.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
tyranny  and  grasping  disposition  of  these  business 
kings,  may  justify  a  part  of  what  is  said  against 
them  ;  but  oftener,  the  foulest  and  meanest  charges 
which  are  made  originate  entirely  in  the  envious 
brains  of  those  who  have  failed  in  the  strife  of  busi- 
ness, and  who,  if  they  had  been  successful,  would  have 
been  far  greater  tyrants  and  oppressors  than  those 
whom  they  condemn. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  needs  no  defence  at  our 
hands;  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  vast  business 
is  conducted  within  the  bounds  of  Kings  county;  its 
immense  reservoirs,  tanks  and  refineries  elsewhere  are 
out  of  our  limits;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  its  superi- 
ority is  due  to  the  wonderful  energy,  enterprise,  and 
business  ability  of  its  managers.  Commencing  at  a 
time  when  the  petroleum  production  and  market  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  they  had  the  sagacity  and  courage 
to  foresee  for  it  an  eventual  and  wonderful  success. 
While  hundreds  were  failing,  they  held  on  and  held 
out,  and  when  the  tide  changed,  and  the  export  demand 
became  large,  they  were  ready  for  it.  The}'  saw  their 
great  opportunity,  and  embraced  it;  and  to-day  it  is 
almost  wholly  due  to  their  exertions  that  our  petroleum 
exports  have  risen  in  about  fifteen  years  from  nothing 
to  more  than  forty  million  dollars  a  year,  and  that  re- 
fined petroleum  of  the  best  quality  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest.  Of 
cour.se  this  has  not  been  accoraplislied  without  exciting 
the  envy  and  hostility  of  many;  and  unthinking  parties, 
ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  their  fellow  men,  have 
aided  to  spread  the  most  malicious  and  unfounded  re- 
ports, when  they  neither  knew  its  business  nor  its  man- 
agers. It  may  have  committed  some  errors,  possibly 
some  minor  wrongs;  most  great  corporations  do;  but 
that  the  noble-hearted  and  high-minded  Christian  gen- 
tlemen who  are  at  the  head  of  that  great  company 
have,  knowingly  or  wilfully,  attempted  to  oppress  or 
crush  others,  because  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  we 
do  not  believe. 

Among  the  companies  which  are  most  largely  en- 
gaged in  refining  petroleum  in  Brooklyn,  two,  Charles 
Pratt  &  Co.  and  the  Dcvoe   Manufacturiiuj    Co.,  are 


much  the  largest.  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Devoe  were  both 
originally  members  of  the  great  firm  of  Reynolds,  De- 
voe &  Pratt,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  paints, 
etc.,  but  left  it  in  18G7  to  engage  in  the  refining  of  pe- 
troleum. At  that  time  most  of  the  "  kerosene  "  on  the 
market  was  highly  inflammable  and  dangerous.  Fires 
and  deaths  from  its  use  were  constantly  occurring.  So 
late  as  1869,  out  of  636  samples  obtained  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  from  respectable  dealers,  there  were  only 
21,  not  quite  one  in  30,  whose  flashing  point  was  above 
100°  F.  Both  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Devoe  determined  to 
produce  an  article  which  should  be  free  from  danger, 
and  while  the  Legislature  had  fixed  the  minimum  fire 
test  of  100°  F.,  below  which  it  should  be  a  misde- 
meanor to  sell  kerosene,  Mr.  Pratt,  and,  we  believe, 
Mr.  Devoe  also,  fixed  a  fire  test  about  forty  degrees 
higher  as  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  complete 
safety.  Mr.  Pratt  affixed  to  his  product  the  name  of 
"Pratt's  Astral  Oil,"  while  Mr.  Devoe  gave  his  the 
name  of  "  Devoe's  Brilliant  Oil."  By  great  exertions 
in  making  the  merits  of  their  respective  oils  known, 
both  built  up  an  immense  business.  "  Pratt's  Astral 
Oil "  has  become  a  household  word,  throughout  our  own 
country,  and  is  very  largely  sold  in  foreign  countries. 
After  some  years  Mr.  Devoe  sold  his  interest  to  the 
Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  returned  to  his 
former  business  as  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  paints 
and  oils.  Mr.  Pratt  constantly  enlarged  his  business, 
adding  to  it  manufactories  of  tools,  cans,  petroleum 
barrels  and  tanks,  etc.,  and  taking  in  partners,  as  his 
extended  trade  required.  He  also  formed  a  company 
called  the  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  to  manufac- 
ture the  sulphuric  acids  and  other  chemicals  used  in 
refining  petroleum,  both  for  his  own  company  and  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director. 
Of  late  years,  the  demand  for  his  "Astral  Oil "  abroad 
has  compelled  him  to  engage  largely  in  the  export 
trade.  Most  of  the  oil  shipped  to  foreign  ports  is  sent 
in  what  are  called  cases,  each  wooden  case  containing 
two  five-gallon  tin  cans,  so  packed  as  to  be  fire  and 
water  proof,  and  also  secured  against  leakage,  and  at 
the  same  time,  when  the  case  is  opened,  the  cans  can 
be  used  or  emptied  by  the  retailer  without  inconveni- 
ence. For  the  home  trade,  it  is  sold  either  in  petro- 
leum barrels,  so  prepared  as  to  be  proof  against  leakage, 
or  in  one  and  two-gallon  cans,  provided  with  a  spout 
and  cap,  which  are  largely  used  by  families.  Some- 
times, for  stores,  etc.,  the  five-gallon  cans  are  used. 

The  firm  of  Charles  Pratt  (&  Co.  are  deserving  of 
high  commendation  for  their  solicitous  care  to  send 
out  no  oil  which  was  not  above  the  point  of  perfect 
safety,  and  for  the  precautions  they  have  always  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  use  of  the  Astral  Oil.  They  are  now 
refining  it  to  a  yet  higher  test,  and  it  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  their  Astral  Oil  will  not  explode.  They 
manufacture,  for  gas  machines,  gasoline;  a  naphtha  of 
special  grade  and  quality  for   street    lighting   in  small 
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cities  and  towns;  a  benzine,  of  62°  quality,  for  manu- 
facturers' use;  a  naptha  of  70°  gravity,  and  a  deodor- 
ized naptha  of  76°  gravity,  for  vapor  stoves,  lamps. 
Sec.  All  these  are  put  up  so  carefully,  and  with  such 
precautions,  as  to  insure  them  against  accident. 

The  Devoe  Manufacturing  Compan;/  have  l)een  less 
active  in  supplying  the  home  market,  though  their  oil 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  have  tunied  their  attention 
mainly,  of  late  years,  to  the  export  trade,  in  which  they 
are,  we  believe,  the  largest  exporters  of  refined  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States,  their  out-put,  in  a  single 
day,  in  the  busy  season,  amounting  to  60,000  five-gal- 
lon cans,  or  30,000  cases.  The  annual  amount,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  price  of  refined  oils  and  the 
foreign  demand,  which  last,  however,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, in  spite  of  the  great  discoveries  of  oil  recently 
made  in  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  other  oil  refineries  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county 
are  :  Bufih  it  Dcnslow  Mf<j  Co.,  the  Greenpoint  Oil 
Work-g,  the  BrooMyn  Refinerij,  the  Eafile  Oil  Works, 
Franklin  Oil  Work.%  the  Cliesebrowjh  Mfg  Company, 
(vaseline  and  petroleum  jellies),  James  Donald  <b  Co., 
G.  F.  Gregory,  Jenney  &  Son,  Wilson  cfc  Anderson, 
McGoey  &  King,  the  Empire  Refining  Company,  Sone 
cfc  Fleming,  the  Hudson  Oil  Works,  the  Kings  County 
Oil  Works,  the  New  York  Kerosene  Gas-Light  Company, 
the  Vesla  Oil  Works  and  the  Washington  Oil  Works, 
and  perhaps  four  or  five  individual  refiners.  A  few  of 
these  do  not  report,  but  we  have  lull  returns  from 
twelve  of  the  largest,  and  those  not  heard  from  can 
hardly  increase  the'  following  returns  (which  are  for 
1883)  by  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  by  these  twelve  companies  is 
about  §7,200,000. 

The  greatest  number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year  was  about  3,000. 

Average  day's  wages  for  a  skilled  workman,  by  day, 
12.50;  by  night,  $2.66;  for  an  ordinary  laborer,  by 
day,  $1.55;  by  night,  $1.70;  for  a  cooper,  $2.50;  for  a 
tinsmith,  $2.10.  Total  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  about  $1,500,000. 

Gallons  of  crude  petroleum  used  during  the  year, 
about  210,000,000.  Value,  from  $7,200,000  to  $9,600,- 
000  (at  average  prices  of  1883,  the  latter  sum  would 
be  nearest  the  truth.) 

Tons  of  anthracite  coal  used  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing pea  and  dust  coal,  about  84,000;  value,  about 
$210,000.  Number  of  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  used  dur- 
ing the  year,  about  18,000.  Number  of  tons  of  caustic 
soda,  about  360.  Number  of  barrels  used,  about 
2,400,000;  value,  about  $3,000,000.  Number  of  tin 
cans  made,  about  19,200,000;  value,  about  $1,800,000. 
Gallons  of  total  product  of  kerosene  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  cans,  about  15,000,000.  Number 
of  boilers,  for  steam,  about  54.  Number  of  boilers,  not 
for  steam,  about  48.  Ilorse-power  used,  about  4,200. 
Annual  out-put  can  only  be  roughly  estimated  from 


the  fluctuating  price  of  the  oil,  but  can  hardly  fall  hf- 
low  $21,000,000. 

Adding  to  this   10  per  cent,  for  the  non-rc|Kirting 
companies,  and  we  have  a  grand  ag$;rcgat«  of  •23,000,. 

000. 

Srn-SECTION  I. — Illuminating  Gas. 

The  production  of  illuminating  gan  in  a  large  indu*- 
try  in  Kings  county.  There  were,  in  18K0,  eight  gaa- 
works  in  the  county,  reporting  .•»  capital  (partly  nomi- 
nal) of  $0,190,000,  and  employing  in  all  257  men,  pay' 
ing  wages  to  the  amount  of  $103,010,  UHini;  ll^'.flOS 
of  raw  material,  and  producing  annu.iliy  illiimin.-iting 
gas  to  the  amount  of  $1,835,088.  The  introduction  of 
the  so-called  "Water  (ias"  (which  owch  itn  illumina- 
ting properties  in  part  to  its  combination  with  naphtha 
and  other  petroleum  products)  within  the  pa«t  two 
years  has  jirobaVjIy  somewhat  diminished  tin-  amount 
of  the  production  of  the  other  illuminating  g:v«  rom- 
panics.  Their  business  has  also  been  somewhat  dimin- 
ished by  the  increasing  use  of  kerosene  at  a  mean*  of 
illumination,  and  by  the  introduction  into  largi-  store* 
and  pul)lic  buildings,  halls,  <kc.,  of  the  electric  light. 
The  probable  substitution  of  a  cheaper  gas  for  heating 
and  culinary  purposes,  where  less  illumination  is  re- 
quired, will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  ixr- 
haps,  supply  present  deficiencies. 

Since  the  spring  of  1883,  the  eight  gas  companies 
of  Brooklyn  have  been  reduced  by  consolidation  or 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  portion  of  their  slock  by 
the  Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Company,  which  produce 
the  so-called  water  gas.  The  independent  companies 
are  the  Fulton  Municipal,  the  Nassau  and  the  Brook- 
lyn gas  companies.  It  is  said  that  the  Brooklyn  has 
made  some  arrangement  with  the  Fulton  Municipal,  by 
which  they  are  no  longer  in  opposition.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  backs  the 
Fulton  Municipal.  It  is  certain  that  it  furnishes  it 
with  naphtha.  The  production  of  the  gas  companies 
is  certainly  less  than  in  1880,  but  does  not,  we  judge, 
fall  below  $1,550,000.  They  .ire  making  strcnnoos 
efforts  to  supply  gas  for  heating  purposes,  but,  as  they 
have  not  reduced  the  price  per  thousand  feet,  for  this 
use,  and  heating  by  steam  pipes  laid  in  the  streets  is 
pending,  they  have  not  as  yet  met  with  quite  the  snc- 
cess  they  anticipated. 

Gas-Light  Companies.— Mr.  Joseph  Sprague  has 
left  in  his  manuscript  autobiography  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  inception  of 

The  Brooklyn  Gas-Light  Company.— "  In  ' 
den  Spoonerand  niystlf,  for  amusement,  infer 
the  Long  Island  Star  of  an  application  to  !• 
Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  n 
a  capital   of  $150,000,  for  the  puri 
dwellings  and   manufactories  with  ^ 
only  to  create  a  little  sensation.     It  was  recer 
and  the  demand  persisted  in  that  I  should  go 
a  charter,  which  I  did.  and  the  bill  was  p^^ 
1825,  that  is  now  giving  light  ' 


in 
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m9aopolized  by  the  directors  at  ten  per  coot,  advance,  and  it 
was  amusing  to  witness  tlie  infatuated  dignity  over  a  worth- 
less charter,  which  was  to  them  a  rich  placer  of  gold.  Com- 
mittees were  put  in  motion,  lots  bought  for  gas-works,  plans 
and  estimates  examined.  I  then  moved  that  the  money  paid 
in  be  refunded,  and  all  operations  be  discontinuud  until  the 
increase  of  Brooklyn  should  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
supporting  a  gas  company,  which  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  the  money  returned  with  interest." 

The  directors  named  in  the  act  were  Robert  Carter,  Adrian 
H.  Van  Bokkelen,  Joseph  Sprague,  William  Furinan,  .Jehiel 
Jagger,  Joseph  G.  Swift,  Alden  Spooner,  Fanning  C.  Tucker, 
and  Richard  V.  W.  Thorn.  Twelve  years  later,  the  company 
was  revived,  and  February  1,  1817,  elected  the  following 
directors  :  Alden  Spooner,  Joseph  Sprague,  John  Dikeman, 
Ralph  Malbone,  Tunis  Barkeloo,  Losee  Van  Nostrand,  Fan- 
ning C.  Tucker.  Jehiel  Jagger,  William  Kumbel.  Their  acts 
were  legalized  in  1850,  and  March  26.  1835,  the  company  was 
authorized  to  increase  its  capital  to  |1, 000,000. 

The  gas-works  were  located  at  the  foot  of  Hudson  avenue, 
which  location  the  company  still  retuins.  Tlip  1st.  M  and  5th 
wards  were  first  supplied  with  mains  and  pipes  for  con- 
sumers.    The  company  now  owns  80  miles  of  mains. 

In  June,  1823,  Fanning  C.  Tucker  was  elected  president ; 
James  B.  Clark  was  the  first  secretary.  The  succeedmg 
presidents  have  been  Aldon  Spooner,  Feb.  11,  1847,  till  his 
death,  December,  18-18  ;  Robert  Nichols,  December,  1848,  to 
January,  1802;  Arthur  W.  Benson,  January,  1862,  to  January, 
1883;  James  H.  Armington,  January,  1882-4  ;  E.  Storer,  Sec- 
retary, January,  1881-4. 

The  Citizens'  Gas-Light  Company  (office,  130  Atlantic 
avenue),  was  incorporated  Octoberi26th,  1858,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  $1,200,000. 
Permission  to  lay  mains  was  granted  by  tlie  city  in  March, 
1859.  The  company's  works  were  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Smith  and  Fifth  streets.  The  presidents  of  the  company  have 
been:  John  11.  .Smith,  H.  P.  Libby,  J.  H.  Stebbins,  and  the 
present  president,  Samuel  E.  Howard. 

The  other  officers  for  1833-4  are:  Jacob  I.  Bergen,  treasurer; 
Samuel  F.  Tudor,  secretary. 

The  People's  Gas-Light  Company  (offices,  419  Myrtle 
avenue,  and  51  First  street,  E.  D.).  was  organized,  under  the 
general  law,  in  October,  1864,  with  Abraham  Meserole, 
President,  and  a  board  of  nine  directors  :  Alex.  McCue, 
Chas.  J.  Lovvry,  D.  M  Talmagc,  Wm.  Peet,  H.  J.  Alden,  Jr., 
Abm.  Meserole,  O.  M.  Beach,  J.  B.  Craig,  and  Augustus 
Ivins.  The  capital  stock  at  first  was  $100,000.  During  six 
years  no  active  operations  were  prosecuted. 

In  January,  1870,  the  company  was  reorganized,  the  capi- 
tal stock  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  William  L.  Husted  be- 
came President;  succeeded,  in  1871,  by  Frederic  Cromwell, 
and  he,  in  1873,  by  the  present  president,  Edwin  Ludlam. 
The  company's  works  were  commenced  in  1807,  and  com- 
pleted in  1870.  They  are  located  at  the  corner  of  First  and 
South  11th  streets.  There  are  two  gas-holders,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  works  is  .500,000  feet  daily.  The  present  pro- 
duction is  400,000  feet  per  day.  Forty  men  are  employed  at 
the  works,  and  fifteen  elsewhere. 

This  company  has  43  miles  of  mains,  and  supplies  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  city  east  from  Washington  avenue,  between 
DeKalb  avenue,  Broadway,  and  Kent  avenue.  The  present 
directors  are  Edwin  Ludlam,  Wm.  H.  Husted,  Wm.  Mar- 
shall, Wm.  Peet,  U.  H.  Rogers,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  Benj. 
Brewster,  Geo.  N.  Curtis,  TI.  R,  Bishop.  The  officers  for 
1883-4  are  Edwin  Ludlam,  President;  Wm.  Peet,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; S.  J.  Edwards,  Secretary. 


The  Nassau  Gas-Light  Company  (office  939  Fulton  street), 
wasorgauized,  under  the  general  manufacturing  law,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1870,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  §1,000,000.  Tlie  first  di- 
rectors were  Henry  P.  Morgan,  Edward  D.  White,  John  J. 
Studwell,  Edwin  Beers,  Charles  J.  Lowry.  At  present,  as 
above,  adding  S.  Warren  Sneden.  Henry  B.  Morgan,  the 
present  President,  was  chosen  to  that  position  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company. 

The  works,  near  Washington  avenue  bridge,  on  Wallabout 
bay,  were  completed  in  1873.  There  are  two  gas-holders,  and 
the  works  have  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000,000  feet.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  gas  from  these  works  is  135,000,000  feet,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  used  is  13,000  tons.  The  district  supplied 
by  this  company  is  bounded  by  Washington  avenue  on  the 
west,  DeKalb  avenue  and  Broadway  on  the  north,  and  the 
city  boundary  on  the  south.  Fifty  men  are  employed  at  the 
works,  and  about  the  same  number  elsewhere.  The  company 
has  67  miles  of  street  mains.  The  number  of  consumers  is 
about  0,000.  The  officers  of  the  company,  1883-4,  are:  H.  P. 
Morgan,  President :  S.  T.  White,  Secretary  ;  Frederick  S. 
Benson,  Engineer. 

The  Metropolitan  Gas-Light  Company  (office,  563  Atlantic 
avenue),  was  organized  Februar}',  1871,  under  the  General 
Manufacturing  Act,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  com- 
menced business  in  January,  1872,  and  its  works,  on  Gowauus 
canal,  at  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street,  were  erected  in  1873. 
They  have  a  capacity  of  500,000  feet  daily.  Coal  gas  is  man- 
ufactured, and  in  the  manufacture,  distribution,  etc.,  of  this 
gas,  58  men  are  employed.  The  company  has  47  miles  of 
street  mains. 

Hon.  Alexander  McCue  was  the  first  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  second  and  present  president  is  John  Williams. 
The  other  officers  for  18S3-4  are  H.  H.  Rogers,  vice-president; 
C.  H.  Stoddard,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  first  board  of 
directors  were  William  C.  Kingsley,  A.  McCue,  Edward 
Harvey,  A.  F.  Campbell,  S.  L.  Keeney,  Edgar  M.  Cullen  and 
A.  Aranierniau.  The  names  of  the  present  board  are:  H.  R. 
Bishop,  H.  Beam,  J.  C.  Bergen,  Benjamin  Brewster,  A.  F. 
Campbell,  A.  C.  Keeney,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Wm.  C.  Kings- 
ley,  A.  McCue,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  H.  H.  Rogers,  John  Wil- 
liams and  Chas.  H.  Stoddard. 

The  company  owns  47  miles  of  mains,  laid  in  the  district 
bounded  by  Gowanus  canal  and  Nevins  street,  Atlantic 
avenue  and  Flatbush  avenue,  to  city  line,  to  and  inclusive  of 
New  Utrecht. 

Fulton  Municipal  Gas  Company  (office,  342  Fulton  street), 
was  organized,  under  the  general  law,  in  1879,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000,  which,  in  1881,  was  reduced  to  $1,317,700.  The 
company  consisted  of  seven  corporators.  Henry  M.  Bene- 
dict has  been  president  since  its  organization,  and  Gen.  Jas. 
Jourdan  is  the  vice-president.  Walter  K.  Rossiter  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  works  of  the  company  were  erected  in  1879,  on  the 
corner  of  Nevins  and  DeGraw  streets.  There  are  three  gas 
holders,  and  the  works  have  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  feet  per 
day.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed  at  the  works,  and  about 
the  same  number  elsewhere.  What  is  known  as  water  gas, 
of  a  high  illuminating  power,  is  manufactured  at  this  estab- 
lishment. 

The  first  board  of  directors  of  this  company  were  James 
N.  Smith,  Wm.  Foster,  Jr.,  Wm.  Schwaizwaelder,  Geo.  H. 
Roberts,  Frank  F.  Jones,  P.  P.  Dickinson  and  Henry  S.  Ben- 
nett. The  present  board  are  Wm.  Rockefeller,  Benjamin 
Brewster,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Heber  R.  Bishop,  James  Jourdan, 
Henry  M.  Benedict  and  E.  C.  Benedict. 

The  company  owns  about  GO  miles  of  mains,  supplj'ing  gas 
to  the  secHon  of  the  city  west  of  Broadway, 
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SECTION  V. 
Meat   Slaughtering. 

This  industry,  thoujjh  not,  as  in  Ciiifago,  the  load- 
ing manufacture,  ranks  about  fifth  in  our  industries, 
and  only  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  among  our 
Eastern  cities,  give  a  larger  annual  jiroduct.  The 
census  of  1880  reports  28  establishments,  not  in- 
cluding the  retail  butcher  establishments,  having  an 
ajrgregate  capital  of  ij!l,r25,000;  employing  200  hands; 
paying  out  $194,508  in  wages  annually  ;  using  $7,340,- 
450  of  materials,  and  producing  annually  $8,010,492. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  statistics,  with 
some  abatement  for  the  amount  of  material  used,  and 
a  little  advance  in  tlie  value  of  the  annual  product, 
represent,  pretty  nearly,  the  present  condition  of  this 
industry  at  the  present  time.  The  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  all  meat  products  since  1880, 
would,  perhaps,  make  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
in  1883  not  less  than  nine  million  dollars;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  slaughtering,  except  for  home  consumption, 
is  not  on  the  increase  here,  and  the  jiacking  of  meats, 
except  for  our  local  markets,  is  falling  off.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes;  not  only  are  beeves,  hogs,  sheep  and 
calves  reared  much  more  cheaply,  and  fattened  at  a 
lower  price,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  on  the  West- 
ern ])lains,  than  they  can  possibly  be  here,  but  the  ex- 
tensive and  complete  facilities  for  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukie,  Louisville,  Burlington,  Davenport,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  and  Denver,  are  so  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  any  of  our  Eastern  cities,  as  to  discourage  en- 
terprise for  the  export  trade.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  hogs,  and  now  full  one-half  of  the  beeves, 
and  two-fifths  of  the  mutton  and  lambs,  which  come  to 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  markets,  are  slaughtered 
at  the  West  and  brought  here  in  the  carcass  ;  and  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  here,  the  greater  part  come 
from  the  West. 

By  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  and  steamships,  beef 
in  sides,  and  even  in  quarters,  and  pork  and  mutton  as 
cut  meats,  can  be  and  are  brought  here  very  largely 
from  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  and  retailed  at 
prices  which  leave  our  home  slaughterers  no  margin 
of  profit.  The  provision  trade  is  in  even  a  worse  posi- 
tion. The  great  packing  houses  of  the  western  cities, 
buying  their  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  at  first  hands,  and, 
by  their  admirable  arrangements  and  economies  utili- 
ing  every  portion  of  the  animal,  can  furnish  these 
packed  meats  for  export  at  prices  which  leave  no  mar- 
gin to  our  packing  houses,  and  even,  in  many  cases, 
compel  them  to  manufacture  at  a  positive  loss.  Their 
only  chance  for  profit,  excejit  where  reckless  specula- 
tion has  made  a  corner  in  any  of  these  products,  and 
forced  up  the  price  beyond  its  natural  average,  is  to 
put  up  their  packed  moats  of  so  excellent  quality  as  to 
obtain  for  them  a  local  reputation  which  will  command 


an  advanced    price.     Thu   BbipmentM   of   drvM«d  be«f 

and  latterly  of  mutton  from  Texan,  in  rcf i ' 
steamships,  tends  al.so   to  dt-preciatf  priru«    '.. 
thouj^jh  the  quality  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  Ihr 
best  beef  and   mutton  itlaughtc>re<l    here,  thu  pricw  i« 
also  materially  les.M. 

From  these  and    other  oauseH,  while    the 

amount  of  slaughtering  and  meal-packing  I - 

creased  materially,  it  has  largely  eliftti(»ed  hand*.  Tl»e 
slaughtering  business  in  Kin^s  county  i»,  to  a  very 
great  extent  (almost  wholly  in  the  caHc-  of  iiheep  ami 
lambs),  in  the  hands  of  Ilebrewii.  The  leading 
slaughterers  are  Moses  Ma;/,  Leiu/  <t  Mny,  ftninr 
Isaacs,  I.  it  J.  Levy,  Leopold  Iltorli,  and  //.  «l*.  J, 
Bernstein,  for  beeves,  calves  and  hogrt,  and  Aaron 
Levy,  for  sheep  ami  lambs.  Other  bouHeit  do  a  mod- 
erate business. 

In  the  meat-packing  and  provision  trade,  the  ba«i- 
ness,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  conducted  by  enter- 
prising  American  packers,  has  passed  into  the  handii  of 
equally  enter])rising  Germans;  and  the  American  houses 
have  either  withdrawn  from  the  business,  or  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  outdone  by  their  competitors. 
The  meat-packing  trade  here  includes  mess  beef  and 
pork,  corned  beef  and  pork,  beef,  pork  and  mutton  ; 
hams,  pickled,  smoked  and  dried,  or  otherwise  cured  ; 
bacon,  shoulders,  sides,  or  middlini,'s  of  j)ork  ;  tongue* 
of  beeves,  sheep  and  lambs,  fresh,  pickled,  or  smoked  ; 
lard  (elsewhere  a  separate  branch  of  the  trade), 
sausages  (Bologna  and  other),  head-chee-ne,  tenderloin* 
of  pork,  pigs'  feet,  calves'  feet,  livers,  tripe,  itc.,  itc. 

In  some  of  these  packed  meats,  the  Kings  county 
packers  liave  no  superiors;  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
beef  and  pork  hams,  the  bacon,  smoked  and  pickled 
tongues,  Bologna  sausages,  head-cheese,  lard,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  leading  meat-packers  ancl   provi-'  -c 

Figge  tt  Brother,  Ilermfin  Grahlfs,  Fri  ', 

HI  Klumpf,  Jacob  Harman,  George  \V.  WiUiamton, 
D.  J.  Lavery,  and  J.  Lockitt  tb  Co.  Other  houses  do 
a  less  extensive  but  fair  business.  Conrad  Sc/tertr  is 
the  largest  purchaser  of  beef  fat,  both  for  the  oleo- 
margarine and  the  soap  and  candle  trades. 


SECTION  VI. 
Foundry  and   Machine-Shop  Products. 

Under  this  very  general  and   n 
census  office,  in  its  "Compendium  oi 
has  collected  a  great  number  of  industries  which  are 
deserving  of  separate  notice.     Th  -  '• 

glomerating  —  which    is   nearly  a-  7 

had  refused  to  particularize  any  of  the  indnslnes  of 
Brooklyn,  but  had  put  them  all  down  a-  "-  '  '-t, 
Manufacturers  —  $177,223, 14J,  or  wh.itever  :i 

they  chose  to  put  down  —  is  obviously  an  atter^ 
thought.  In  ^Ir.  Frofhingham's  first  report  published 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  L\i-jk  of  July,  1881,  these  in- 
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dustrits  were-  placcil  umler  the  following  titles  :  Brass 
castings  ami  fini.shing;  iron  castings  and  finishing; 
iron  castings  —  stoves,  heaters  and  hollow  ware;  ma- 
cliiiKTy;  machinery — engines  and  boilers;  machinery — 
jiresscs;  machinery — steam  pumps.  Of  these  seven  in- 
dustries, the  number  of  establishments  were  in  the 
above  order,  25,  32, 13,  65, 12,  4,  9  —  160  in  all;  and  the 
total  product,  #8,057,838. 

In  the  manufacturing  census  of  twenty  cities,  wliicli 
was  published  in  1882,  the  items  had  been  cut  down  as 
follows :  Brass  castings,  18;  iron  castings,  30;  ma- 
chinery, 91;  in  all  139  establishments,  and  with  a  total 
product  of  $7,349,707,  a  reduction  of  annual  product 
of  $708,131.  But  even  this  statement  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  census  office,  and  in  the  Compendium  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  publislied  in  1883,  they  made  further 
changes.  "Brass  castings  "  were  retained  —  18  es- 
tablishments, and  with  the  same  ])roduct  as  before,  but 
the  two  items  of  iron  castings  and  machinery  were 
both  thrown  out,  and  instead  of  them  was  inserted 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  121  establish- 
ments, with  -«i4,079,250  capital;  3,890  hands;  |;2,283,934 
of  wages  paid  during  the  year;  $3,146,992  of  mate- 
rials, and  $6,984,832  annual  product.  Including  the 
brass  castings,  the  whole  product  had  shrunk  $708,431, 
and  the  numlier  of  establishments  21.  What  further 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  quarto  volumes,  we  know 
not,  but  the  changes  we  have  shown  indicate,  clearly 
enough,  the  unreliableness  of  the  manufacturing  statis- 
tics of  the  tenth  census. 

But  the  point  we  wish  to  make  here,  is  not  so  much 
the  variations  in  the  number  of  establishments,  or  in 
the  amount  of  products,  as  the  great  defect  in  a  proper 
classification  of  these  manufactures.  Here,  included 
at  last,  under  the  head  of  Foundry  and  Machine 
Shop  Products,  are  nearly  a  dozen  different  industries, 
wholly  diverse  from  each  other,  most  of  them  using  as 
a  material,  either  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  steel,  copper 
or  brass,  but  having  hardly  anything  else  in  common. 
Here  arc  houses  which  manufacture  steam  engines  of 
1200  or  1500  horse  power;  others  which  make  $25,000 
vacuum  pans;  others  which  make  steam  puiiijiing  en- 
gines valued  at  $150,000  or  $250,000  each,  or  refriger- 
ating machines  worth  $130,000  to  $175,000  each,  and 
side  by  side  with  them  are  little  shoj)s  doing  a  jobbino- 
and  repairing  business,  whose  entire  annual  product 
did  not  exceed  $5,000  or  $8,000.  Yet  all  are  classed 
as  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products.  While  we 
retain  this  general  heading,  though  rejecting  its  statis- 
tics, as  wholly  incorrect,  we  deem  it  altogether  neces- 
sary to  any  adequate  understanding  of  the  subject  to 
divide  it  into  at  least  nine  subsections,  as  follows  : 

I. — Stkam  Esgi.vks. 
n. — Boilers,  Tanks  and  Gasomkters. 
I"- — Steam  Pumping  Engines,  Steam  Pumps  and 
Am  Compressors. 


IV. — Large  Castings,  as  Vacuum  Pans,  Centrifu- 
CAi,  MachiSks,  Refrigerating  Machines,  Architect- 
ural Castings,  &c. 

V. — Presses  and  Dies,  including  Drawing  and 
Stamping,  Baling,  Printing  and  other  Presses. 

VI. — Brass  Foundries  and  Brass  Castings. 

VII. — Wood-Working  Machines,  and  Small  Ma- 
chines OF  all  sorts;  Nuts,  Bolts  and  Rivets. 

VIII. — Ordixary  Machine  Shop  Products  and 
Repairing. 

IX. — Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railing  and 
Fences,  and  Wire  Work. 

In  connection  with  this  last  subsection,  it  may  be 
said  that  nearly  all  the  larger  manufactories,  such  as 
the  sugar  refineries,  the  great  rope- walks,  the  petroleum 
refineries,  the  paper-hangings  manufactories,  the  porce- 
lain works,  etc.,  etc.,  have  each  a  large  machine  shop 
attached  to  their  works,  where  all  their  machinery  is 
repaired  and  many  new  machines  made.  Some  of  these 
shops  employ  a  large  force,  and  turn  out  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  work.  This 
is  reckoned  in  the  general  expenditures  of  the  manufac- 
tories, and  not,  as  it  should  be,  to  give  a  full  idea  of 
this  branch  of  Kings  county  industries,  with  the  ma- 
chine .shop  products. 

Subsection  I. — Steam  Engines. 

There  are  no  locomotive  engine  works  in  Brooklyn  or 
Kings  county,  though  the  Long  Island  Railroad  ma- 
chine shops  repair  their  engines,  and  perhaps  have  built 
one  or  two.  The  Coney  Island  roads  have  also  repair- 
ing shops  for  their  engines,  but,  we  believe,  have  never 
attempted  to  construct  any. 

Stationary  engines  are  built  here,  and  of  great  excel- 
lence. From  1863  to  1867,  many  marine  engines  were 
constructed,  notably  those  for  several  of  the  monitors, 
and  for  ocean  steamers.  The  Continental  Iron  Works, 
the  Atlantic  Steam  Engine  Co.,  and  the  South  Brook- 
lyn Steam  Engine  Co.,  were  all  largely  engaged  in  this 
business,  employing  from  1,000  to  1,500  men  each.  We 
believe  no  marine  engines  are  now  built  in  Kin^s 
county,  unless  there  may  be  one,  occasionally,  for  a 
freight  propeller  oi-  a  tug.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  Messrs.  White  &  Price  advertise  marine  engines 
as  their  specialty.  The  stationary  steam  engines  now 
built  here  are  not  generally  of  the  largest  class,  but  are 
of  very  great  merit.  The  Atlantic  Steam  Engine  Co., 
Messrs.  William  .Irt/iur  cb  Co.,  Ferdinand  Rochoxo 
The  South  Brookhpi  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Messrs.  White 
&  Price,  of  Hamilton  avenue,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
houses,  are  now  the  principal  steam  engine  builders. 
The  Sherrill- Roper  Air  Engine  Co.  is  building  caloric 
engines,  an  improvement  on  the  Ericsson  engine,  for 
use  where  a  moderate  power  and  at  moderate  cost  is 
required.  One  establishment  (105  Court  street)  makes 
a  specialty  of  toy  engines  for  children,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  good  work  in  their  limited  capacity, 
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The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
steam  engines  made  in  Kings  county  are  those  of  Mk. 
Ferdin'axd  RoiMiow.  Tlie  severe  competition  of  the 
Corliss,  Wriglit,  Harris,  and  other  large  steam  engiiu-s, 
manufactured  elsewhere,  with  our  Kings  county  engine 
builders,  has  led  most  of  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  machinery,  where  the  rivalry  was  not  so  great  ; 
but  Mr.  Rochow,  beginning,  in  1870,  with  a  very  small 
shop,  has  steadily  increased  his  business  till  he  is  now 
the  leading  builder  of  stationary  and  reversible  engines 
in  the  county,  lie  manufactures  a  patent  compound 
engine,  which  is  capable  of  ready  adaptation  to  all 
forms  of  stationary  engines,  for  hoisting,  for  elevators, 
for  upright  and  wall  engines,  for  driving  the  machinery 
of  great  manufactories,  and  also  to  reversible  engines 
for  yachts,  j)ropellers,  etc.  The  utility  of  the  double 
and  triple  compound  principle  in  economizing  the  con- 
sumption of  steam,  by  using  it  expansively,  has  been 
long  recognized  in  the  large  engines,  and  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  users  of  larcie  amounts  of  steam 
power.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Rochow's  invention 
is  that,  by  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  principle,  and 
a  new  and  simpler  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
engine,  he  not  only  renders  this  economy  of  steam  pos 
sible  to  the  smallest  users  of  steam,  but  has  so  far  sim- 
plified the  construction  and  operation  of  the  engine, 
that  any  person  of  common  intelligence  can  operate  it, 
thus  relieving  the  manufacturer  from  the  heavy  expense 
of  employing  a  professed  engineer.  These  engines  can 
be  started  in  any  position  whatever  by  the  simple 
movement  of  the  reversing  valve,  by  giving  live  steam 
into  each  cylinder,  and  may  be  made  to  act  on  the  com- 
pound principle  by  another  simple  movement  of  the 
same  valve,  or  stopped  by  another  slight  movement  of 
it;  and  by  simple  movements  of  this  valve  it  can  be 
started,  stopped,  reversed,  and  used  alternately,  at  will, 
as  a  compound  or  non-compound  engine.  The  engine 
is  almost  absolutely  noiseless,  does  not  easily  get  out 
of  order,  and  does  the  same  work  accomplished  by 
a  non-expansive  engine,  while  it  uses  only  two-fifths 
of  the  steam.  The  present  annual  production  of  steam 
engines  is  about  8350,000,  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  about  2 To. 

SuBSECTioK    II. — Boilers,  Tanks    and    Gasometers, 
Brewers''  and  Distillers'  Machinery. 

For  every  steam  engine  there  must  be  at  least  one 
steam  boiler;  for  every  large  engine  there  are  usually 
from  two  to  five.  These  boilers  are  of  very  varied 
forms  and  modes  of  construction.  It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  have  we  the  space  to  go  into  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  flue,  the  return 
flue,  the  cylinder-tubular,  the  return-tubular,  the 
marine,  the  upright,  the  locomotive,  the  fire-engine, 
the  Root,  and  other  sectional  boilers.  We  believe 
there  is  no  variety  which  is  not  produced  by  one  or 
other  of  our  skillful    boiler  makers.    Some  are  better 


for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another;  but  lucb  houn* 
as  the  South  Brooklyn  Steam  Boiler  Works,  Donald 
McytiCs,    Peter   J.    Donohue    tt    Sont,    WiHi.nn    /{. 
Taylor,  Chrintopher  Citnniufjhiiin,  f'hrrtl  I.oij 
Charles  Collins,  Smith   lirothcrs,   Thomas  I. 
and   Tliomae  J.   ReynoUh,  are  capable  of  | 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  boiler  which  is  calU-U  fur. 


WiLUAM  U.  Taylor.— "Truth  is  vtranKcr  lh*n  flrtirin." 
The  Uvea  of  many  of  our  l)U.sincs.i  tiK'ti.  with  llii-ir 
erty,  their  labors,  tlieir  struKRlos,  ami  their  triui: 
like  the  inventiooB  of  faucy.     If  any  man  can  be  ' 
made,  Mr.  William  R.  Taylor  has  a  right  to  the  i...i..-    ...... 

ing  earned  his  own  living  since  he  was  eight  yean  of  agr, 
and,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  raised  himiivlf  from  penury  to 
affluence,  entirely  through  his  own  excrtionH. 

His  parents  were  residents  of  New  York  lity  at  i 
his  birth,  in  1830.     When  he  wa«  five  yearn  uM 
died,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  of  young  children  in  fajor 
circumstances. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  a  noble  woman;  one  who  poiuo 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  strength  of  mind,  s 
ed  the  care  of  her  little  ones  as  a  sacred  tni.<«t,  tea'  i 

the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  together  »n.i 
of  industry  and  economy. 

As  soon  as  her  son,  William  R  ,  was  able  to  t.iV 
himself,  he  did  so,  finding  employment  of  variou 
New  York  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  f:\- 
to  work  in  a  machine  shop.  His  chances  for  i  ' 

had  been  small,  comprising  less  than  a  year 
this  disadvantage  only  spurred  him  on  to  m  i 
ficiency  in  other  ways,  by  devoting  all  his  odd  moments  to 
study.     He  speaks  humorously  of  his  struggles  alone  with 
fractions  and  the  multiplication  table  in  his  early  year*. 
Though  he  commenced  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  in 
his  trade,  his  ambition  led  him  upward.     He  inherited  too 
much  of  his  mother's  energy  and  strength  of  character  to 
tamely  remain  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  he  determin««1  fn  l>» 
something  in  the  world,  if  strong  e-xerlions  would  . 
industrious  and  keenly  observant,  he  pa.*sed  up,  ti 
various  grades  of  work  in  the  shop,  into  the  countmgr 
until  his  courage  and  perseverance  brought  him  the  r.-.v  ir  i 
of  a  good  trade,  and  an  invaluable  experience.     It  wa»  not 
without  days  and  years  of  hard  labor,  sometimes  of  di'- -■'"•- 
agement,  that  this  result  was  accomplished:  but  he  h..  i 
resolution  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  to  win.  The  effor 
the  discipline  developed  the  Iwy  into  a  man,  with  a  i 
strength,  a  man's  brain,  and  a  man's  ambition.     After  hulJ- 
ing  for  some  time  the  position  of  Kxik-keeixr  for  »  Un:" 
manufacturing  firm,  he  resolved  to  start  in  !• 
self,  and,  in  1806,  with  a  capital  of  *TS.  he  nn 
His  business  was  small  at  first,  of  couree:  but  it  was  w. 
gun.     Perfectly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  man  ; 
lure  of  boilers,  tanks,  &c.,  he  entered  into  the  work  with   >.: 
the  energy  of  his  nature,  and  the  fixed  deten:  ' 

ceed.    To  such  an  one  success  is  certain, 
was  able  to  employ  more  men.  and  to  in  : 
his  manufactures.     At  the  present  time, 
a  large  establishment,  with,  at  times, 
employ,  and  an  annual  product  valued 
lars,  all  together  comprising  one  of  tin 
that,  combined,  form  so  great  a  prop-r 
wealth. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  main  factor  in  bu-- 

cess  is  good  credit  and  keeping  up  ones  good  niwne.     Hif 
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habits  have  never  been  such  as  to  cause  his  creditors  uneasi- 
ness, while  liis  promptness  in  financial  matters  has  been 
noteworthy. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  rather  tall  and  strongly  built;  a  fine  specimen 
of  manhood;  his  keen  eye  and  alert  manner  indicate  his 
characteristic  quickness  and  energy.  Though  social  in  his 
tastes,  he  prefers  home  life  to  general  society,  and  his  favor- 
ite place  in  leisure  hours  is  his  own  home,  in  the  conipauion- 
Bliip  of  his  wife  and  family.  Thoy  are  attendants  upon  the 
Church  of  the  Christian  Evangel,  of  which  organization  he 
ha-s  been  a  trustee  for  a  number  of  years.  Charitable  or  re- 
ligious institutions  have  a  cheerful  supporter  in  Mr.  Taylor. 
For  about  twenty-four  years  lie  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  Mason  also  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  a  Knight  of  Honor  for  four  or  five.  His  first  votes  were 
cast  with  the  Whig  party;  subsequent  ones  with  the  Eepub- 
licans.  Tliough  mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  he  has 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  business  to  interest  himself  great- 
ly in  politics  or  to  seek  office.  His  favorite  recreation  is 
fishing,  in  which  he  delights.  He  indulges  in  the  sport  every 
summer,  usually  spending  his  vacation  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  the  assistance  of  a  partner  Imt  a  short 
time  in  his  business,  and  has  since  managed  all  its  depart- 
ments for  himself.  He  has  an  honest  pride  in  the  excellence 
of  his  manufactures  and  their  high  reputation. 

Now,  just  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of 
success,  honestly  earned,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that 
wealth  gives,  a  refined  home,  the  confidence  of  the  business 


world,  and  the  good  opinion  of  all,  with  promise  of  still 
greater  achievements  and  usefulness  and  honor  in  time  to 
come. 


liiit  it  is  not  alone  for  steam  engines  that  boilers 
,ire  wanted ;  the  steam  and  the  water  heating  apparatus 
both  must  have  boilers,  and  tubular  boilers  at  that, 
for  their  eflfective  use.  The  hatters  especially,  in 
their  new  machinery  for  felting,  shrinking  and  dye- 
ing hats,  require  boilers  and  vats  in  which  water  is 
raised  to  and  above  the  boiling  point;  the  petroleum 
refineries  require  boilers  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
as  well  as  tanks  for  their  oil.  Then  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  need  many  and  immense  vats,  which 
the  boiler-makers  must  manufacture;  and,  in  a  some- 
what similar  line,  there  are  the  iiuge  gasometers 
towering  up  heavenward,  like  the  walls  of  some  great 
Babel.  For  the  steam  and  water  heating,  Annin  <b 
Co.,  AUsop  tO  Ilugill,  and  Bates  ib  Johnson,  furnish 
the  boilers  ;  for  the  hatters,  Bernard  F.  Piel  j  for  the 
petroleum  refineries,  ITenri/  Vogt  ik  Brothers,  and  we 
believe  also  (J/iristopher  Cunningham ;  for  the  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  the  Puritan  Iron  Worhs,  James 
Cornelius,  Bernard  F.  Piel,  etc.,  etc. ;  for  the  gasome- 
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tera,  the  Abendroth  &  Root  Mamifactwrlng  Co.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of 
production  of  this  subsection.  It  cannot  be  less  than 
$1,500,000,  and  takintj  the  avi'raife  of  the  last  three 
years,  would  probaMy  considerably  exceed  that  amount. 

Subsection  III.— Steam  I'uiiip.'i,  Water  Works,  Engines 
and  Mining  Pumps, 

is  one  of  the  largest  of  tliese  industries.  There  are 
but  seven  of  these  manufacturers,  but  some  of  them 
have  works  of  great  extent,  and  turn  out  an  immense 
product  every  year. 

Among  these  steam  pumps  ami  pumping  engines 
works,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  all  their 
api)ointments  are  the  Ilenrij  R.  Worthington  Ilydraulic 
M\rrks  in  South  Brooklyn. 

Established  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  now  occupy- 
ing with  its  buildings  a  doul>lo  block,  250x400  feet  in 
extent,  and  several  stories  in  height,  with  a  plant  more 
complete  and  costly  than  any  other  jnimp  works  in  the 
United  States;  carrying  at  all  times  an  immense  stock, 
ranging  from  the  smallest  steam  i)ump  for  hotel  or 
factory  use  to  the  large  steam  pumping  engines  for 
mining  or  water  works  use,  and  a  great  variety  of 
water  meters,  these  vast  works  form  a  very  important 
item  in  the  great  and  manifold  industries  of  Brooklyn. 

The  success  of  these  works  has  been  so  great  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  special  characteristics  of  their  pumps 
and  pumping  engines  is  in  order.  Mr.  Worthington's 
pumps  owe  much  of  their  superiority  to  two  causes: 
the  application  to  steam  pumping  machines  of  a  modi- 
fication of  the  duplex  system  which  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted  in  steam  engines,  in  which,  by  the  use  of 
two  cylinders,  tlie  capacity  and  power  of  the  engine 
was  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  or  steam 
diminished  nearly  or  quite  one-half.  This  adaptation 
of  the  duplex  steam  cylinders  to  the  pumping  of  water 
required  great  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  yet  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Worthington  in  a  way  so  simple  and 
effective  that  there  has  never  been  any  necessity  for 
material  change  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  and 
but  little  in  the  details. 

As  applied  by  him,  the  duplex  steam  pump  doubles 
(in  some  of  his  pumjiing  engines  it  quadruples),  the 
capacity  of  the  pump,  while  it  diminishes  the  size  of 
the  pumping  engines,  and  entirely  avoids  the  shock 
and  noise  which  make  direct-acting  single  engines  so 
objectionable  and  short-lived,  and  which  liave  led  to 
the  prohibition  of  their  use  by  the  Legislature  in  build- 
ings which  were  occupied,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  dwell- 
ings. This  good  result  was  greatly  aided  by  his  pecu- 
liar steam  valve  motion,  by  which  two  steam  pumps 
and  steam  cylinders  are  combined  in  one,  and  act  re- 
ciprocally upon  each  other  in  opening  and  closing  the 
steam  valves,  thus  producing  a  complete  exemption  from 
noise  or  concussive  action,  dividing  the  wear  and  doub- 
ling the  life-time  of  the  machine. 


.Vn'itherimproveinent  of  great  value,  intr<><|u<-c<I  bv  -Mr. 
Wortliinglon  in  hydraulic  elevated  punipH,  tank  puiupM, 
fire  pumps,  pressure  punipM,  mine  pumpH,  and  viifniicii  dc- 
signed  for  the  water  supply  of  mnall  citicM   ai'  " 
is  found  in  his  compound  "steam  pump,"  wj  ■> 

the  steam  expansively.  The  steam  having  exerted  iu 
force,  through  one  stroke,  upon  the  Ninallor  ii(c>«in 
piston,  expands  upon  the  larger  during  the  retuni 
stroke,  and  operates  to  drive  the  pioton  in  the  other 
direction.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  same  ihinn  w  using  .-» 
cut-off  on  a  crank  engine,  only  with  tlie  great  adv.in- 
lagr  iif  uniform  and  steady  action  upon  the  wnter.  It 
cannot  be  used  with  advantage  where  the  Hteani  pres- 
sure is  much  below  fifty  pounds;  but,  where  it  can  \w 
used,  it  is  economical,  requiring  from  30  to  33  percent. 
less  coal  than  any  high  pressure  engine  to  do  the  name 
work.  Where  the  water  or  other  fluid  to  be  pumpol 
is  gritty,  at  a  slight  advance  of  cost,  j>lungeni  are  fur- 
nished, having  external  adjustable  packing. 

Another  of  Mr.  Worthington's  applications  of  the 
du|)lex  principle  is  found  in  his  "  low  service"  pump«, 
where  the  plungers  or  water  piston.s  are  nearly,  or 
quite,  the  diameter  of  their  steam  pistons.  These  can- 
not feed  their  own  boilers,  but  are  furni.shed  with  a 
side  feed  or  plunger,  driven  by  an  arm  on  one  piston 
rod  for  this  purpose.  The  largest  regular  size  of  these 
will  deliver  from  1,145  to  2,005  gallons  of  water  or  oil 
per  minute  ;  and  for  railroad  water  stations,  oil  tanks 
and  other  places  where  fluid  is  to  be  raised  to  a  mod- 
erate height,  with  ordinary  steam  pressure,  it  proves 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  single  cylinder  pumps, 
requiring  plungers  of  only  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
single  cylinders,  and  consuming  much  less  fuel,  while 
they  can,  in  an  emergency,  be  worked  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  than  is  possible  with  the  single  cylinder,  with- 
out great  noise  and  destructive  wear. 

The  Worthington  "  Pressure"  pump  is  another  ap- 
plic'ation  of  the  duplex  system,  where  great  water  i 
sures  are  to  be  worked  against.  The  diameter  •• 
water  plungers  is  only  about  one-third  that  of  its  steam 
cylinders,  and  it  delivers  a  smaller  amount  of  fluid  per 
minute  than  the  preceding  pump,  but  raises  it  to  any 
required  height.  A  modification  of  this,  the  "Compound 
Condensing  Pressure  Pump,"  delivers  large  quantities 
of  fluid  per  minute  while  working  iinder  very  heavy 
pressure.  Both  pumps  are  in  great  demand  for  mine 
pumping,  and,  in  the  oil  pipe  lines,  for  delivering  at 
very  considerable  heights,  and  under  heavy  pressures, 
large  quantities  of  oil. 

A  number  of  these  compound  engines  of  from  250  to 
500  horse-power,  are  in  constant  use  on  the  Oil  Pipe 
lines,  some  of  them  being  required  to  deliver  from 
15,000  to  25,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  again.^t  pressures 
varying  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Those  employed  in  mines  are  soin-  • 
do  their  work  under  water,  andofti  ! 
high  temperature,  but  they  never  fail.     Their  quiet- 
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ness  of  action  and  freedom  from  concussion  specially 
commend  tbem  to  the  Oil  Pipe  Companies,  who  have 
found  the  concussion  of  the  single  cylinder  pumps  very 
destructive  to  their  lines,  causing  constant  leakage. 

The  same  principle  is  also  developed  with  applica- 
tions, varying  according  to  the  service  they  are  to  ren- 
der, in  the  Worthington  Fire  Pump,  the  iSrewery 
Pump,  the  Power  Pump  and  the  Steam  Puiiiii  and 
Boiler  for  general  service. 

But  there  are  three  other  of  their  pumping  engines 
which  demand  a  somewhat  more  particular  notice. 
These  are,  Ist,  the  Worthington  "Mine"  Pump,  pat- 
ented in  1883,  which  embodies  the  results  of  nearly 
forty  years'  experience,  and  the  best  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  construction  of  all  parts  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose,  together  with  some  important  im- 
provements recently  i)atented.  The  plungers  of  this 
machine  work  through  central,  e.xterior  stuffing  boxes, 
into  four  separate  and  distinct  water  cylinders.  These 
cylinders  are  all  precisely  alike,  subdivided  as  much  as 
possible,  and  having  each  part  or  attachment  of  the  one  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  corresponding  part  or  attachment 
of  the  other  three.  This  duplication  and  subdivision 
greatly  facilitates  renewals  or  repairs,  and  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  only  partially  skilled  engineers  and  firemen,  to 
replace  a  broken  part  by  sending  to  the  hydraulic  works, 
and  meantime  to  maintain  a  half  or  three-quarter 
service  of  the  pumpmg  engine.  The  valve  areas  and 
water  passages  are  unusually  large,  so  as  to  decrease 
the  velocity  and  consequent  destructive  action  of  the 
currents  of  the  sulphurous  water,  often  encountered  in 
this  service. 

The  plungers,  piston  rods,  stuffing  boxes,  and  the  en- 
tire suction  and  force  valve  plates,  are  made  of  a  metal 
composition,  that  has  been  found  best  adapted  to 
resist  this  action ;  wherever  natural  wear  after  a  time 
takes  place,  the  part  so  worn  can  be  readily  and 
quickly  replaced,  without  disturbing  any  adjacent  part. 
The  pumps  will  safely  withstand  a  working  pressure  of 
200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  all  their  attach- 
ments are  especially  strengthened  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  rough  usage  and  hard  work,  to  which,  in  this 
service,  they  are  liable  to  be  subjected. 

A  second  pump  is  the  only  single  cylimler  pump 
regularly  manufactured  by  the  Worthington  hydraulic 
works.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Worthington's  earliest 
pumps,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Worthington  Steam 
Pump  for  Wrecking,  Drainage,  and  Irrigating."  It 
has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed.  On  account  of  its  short  stroke 
and  large  diameter,  it  is  extremely  efficient,  running  on 
comparatively  low  pressure  of  steam,  and  with  a  very 
small  jiercentage  of  loss  from  friction  or  leakage.  It 
is  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  simple  and  durable,  with 
few  parts,  and  scarcely  any  liability  to  derangement  or 
breakage.  It  makes  more  noise  in  consequence  of  con- 
cussion, than  the  duplex  pumps,  but  for  a  single  cylin- 


der pump,  is  not  specially  objectionable  on  this  ground, 
and  is  used  mostly  when  the  noise  is  not  an  annoyance. 
The  largest  regular  8ize,19^x:33xl5,  will  discharge 
3,200  to  3, COO  gallons  per  minute. 

3.  But  we  hasten  to  consider  Mi-.  Worthington's 
chef  d'ceuvre,  his  great  Water  Works  Pumping  En- 
gine. Of  these,  up  to  September,  1883,  he  had  built 
more  than  200,  of  a  total  contract  pumping  capacity 
of  nearly  800,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  The  smallest 
of  these  had  a  pumping  capacity  of  333,000  in  24 
hours,  and  from  this  capacity  they  rose  to  single  en- 
gines of  11,000,000  in  1871,  of  10,000,000  in  1873,  of 
15,000,000  in  1874,  and  of  15,000,000  in  1876,  1879, 
and  1880.  In  1880,  also,  their  largest  engines,  of 
25,000,000  of  gallons  capacity  in  24  hours  each,  were 
made  for  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1883,  they  have 
made  two  of  10,000,000  gallons  each,  and  three  for 
Philadelphia,  of  a  combined  capacity  of  37,500,000 
gallons.  Over  twenty  engines,  of  10,000,000  of  gal- 
lons capacity,  or  more,  have  been  manufactured,  .and 
the  remainder  have  averaged  about  4,000,000  of  gal- 
lons in  each  24  hours.  When  it  is  considered  that 
some  of  these  engines  cost  from  $100,000  to  $150,000 
each,  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  this  great 
manufactory  will  be  manifest. 

These  engines  carry  out,  on  a  large  scale,  all  the  im- 
provements which  years  of  experience  had  suggested 
in  the  smaller  pumps,  and  have  many  special  improve- 
ments which  render  them  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  any 
pumping  engine  yet  built.  The  ablest  civil  engineers 
in  the  country  would  hardly  continue  to  recommend 
their  introduction,  if  there  was  any  radical  defect  in  them. 

Of  all  classes  of  the  smaller  duplex  pumps  which  we 
have  described,  and  there  are  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
sizes  of  each,  the  Worthington  Hydraulic  Works  have 
turned  out  many  thousands,  and  they  have  given  such 
general  satisfaction,  that  they  are  compelled  to  keep 
up  a  full  line  of  them  to  supply  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demand. 

They  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  Worthington 
Water  Meter,  which  twenty-five  years  of  experience 
h.as  proved  the  most  accurate  and  best  adapted  to  its 
])iirpose  of  any  in  the  market ;  while  the  sale  of  more 
than  30,000,  at  an  average  price  of  about  $35,  sufficiently 
<Iemonstrates  its  superiority.  They  also  manufacture 
oil  meters. 

The  statistics  of  this  great  establishment  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Founded  in  1845.     Occupying  at  first  a  small  shed. 

Present  area  covered  by  Hydraulic  Works :  two 
blocks;  over  100,000  square  feet. 

Amount  of  capital  invested,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,000,000. 

Number  of  hands  employed:  greatest  number  at  one 
time,  700. 

Amount  of  wages  paid  annually,  in  round  numbers, 
average  of  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  $450,000. 
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Annual  product,  in  round  numbers,  say  for  either 
year  endiuff  July,  1R80,  1881,  1882,  1883,  $1,500,000. 

Order  is  tlii'  first  law  in  the  Worthington  Hydraulic 
Works.  In  the  tool  room,  each  of  the  myriad  tools 
has  its  appropriate  place  ;  and  if  absent,  a  check  with 
the  workman's  number,  tells  who  is  responsible  for  it. 
In  the  draughting  room,  every  drawing,  of  any  eleva- 
tion, plan,  or  separate  portion  of  a  machine  or  engine, 
is  duplicated  by  a  simple  photographic  process  which 
a  boy  can  manage.  A  ]\Iutu:il  Honefit  Association,  ob- 
taining its  funds  by  a  deduction  of  ten  cents  a  week 
from  ev«ry  man's  wages,  and  the  payment  by  the  firm 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  amount  collected  from  the 
men,  provides  for  the  sick,  the  injured,  or  the  families 
of  those  deceased,  and  being  managed  by  the  men 
themselves,  prevents  all  strikes. 

The  Ddvklson  Strain  Pump  Compani/,  the  only 
other  house  in  Kings  county,  which  manufactures  steam 
pumping  engines,  is  a  comparatively  young  comiiany, 
having  been  in  existence,  in  its  present  form,  only  three 
or  four  years.  They  manufacture  also  many  kinds  of 
steam  pumps,  such  as  boiler  feed  pumps,  tank  pumps, 
marine  pumps,  wrecking  pumps,  fire  pumps,  brewery 
pumps,  mining  pumps,  sugar-house  pumps,  railroad 
jiumps,  vacuum  pumps,  air  pumps,  circulating  pumps, 
tannery  pumps,  and  hydraulic  pumps.  Of  most  of 
these  there  are  from  13  to  38  regular  sizes,  though  not 
many  of  them  are  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Most  of 
these  are  direct-acting  single  cylinder  pumps,  at  the 
steam  end,  but  differ  from  other  direct-acting  steam 
pumps,  in  having  only  one  valve — a  compound  slide- 
valve  with  cylindrical  face — in  the  steam  chest.  This 
valve  is  said  to  be  very  simple  in  construction,  not  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order,  become  deranged,  or  wear  out 
before  the  rest  of  the  pump.  It  is  oscillated  by  an  ob- 
lique cam,  and  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  steam 
admitted  to  the  end  of  the  valve-piston  for  its  action, 
the  cam  carrying  the  valve  mechanically  when  the 
pump  is  under  a  high  rate  of  speed.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  valve  arrangement  admits  of  its  being  run  at 
higher  speed  than  any  other  direct-acting  pump,  and 
renders  it  perfectly  noiseless.  The  water  end  of  these 
steam  pumps  is  also  claimed  to  be  a  new  and  simpler 
design  than  that  of  any  other  steam  pump  yet  con- 
structed, and  not  to  be  liable  to  blow  out  or  leak,  and 
to  be  readily  taken  apart  and  put  together  again.  The 
mining  pumps  are  made  with  a  double  plunger,  hori- 
zontal, and  the  two  plungers  reciprocating  in  the  same 
cylinder.  The  company  claim  for  these  a  superiority 
over  all  other  mining  pumps. 

The  water  works  pumping  engines  are  made  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  patterns,  though  some  of  them  have 
duplex  cylinders,  both  steam  and  water — but  not  with 
reciprocating  valves.  As  yet,  their  largest  pumping 
engine,  in  actual  use,  has  a  capacity  of  but  three  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day,  and  the  greater  jiart  of  them  range 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  million  gallons;  but,  with 


enlarged   facilities,  they  can  probably  tncrciMo  the  ca- 
pacity to    any  ihsircrl    extent,    if    the   it: 
]irove,  after  thorough  trial,  to   posHCHS   ti; 
now  claimed  for  them. 

T/ie  Nini/nra  Steitm  Piinif  Worlii,  which  ; 
ture  the  steam  pum]>H  under  the  patentM  r,f  ( 
and  John  Harrlick,  are,  with  a  single  exreption  (Worth- 
ington's),  the  oldest  steam  jininp  manufacturerain  K--  • 
county,  and  among  the  oldest  in  the  I'mted  St  . 
They  acquired  a  high  rejiutation,  many  yearn  ago,  for 
their  Niagara  Direct-Acting  Pump,  the  firitt  miccfiuful 
direct-acting  steam  pump  in  the  I'tiited  Slal4'f<,  and 
have  since  increased  it  by  their  patent  double  actint; 
steam  pump,  steam  fire  engines,  crank  pump  and  entwine, 
direct-acting  agitator  and  steam  pump,  their  improved 
Niagara  vacuum  |)ump,  and  their  direct  and  donlile  act- 
ing plunger  |pum[).  All  their  pumps  and  pumping  en- 
gines are  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction, which  permits  their  being  run  by  a  man  of 
fair  intelligence,  though  he  may  not  have  been  oil ucatod 
as  an  engineer;  by  the  perfection  of  all  their  parts;  the 
efficiency  and  steadiness  of  their  action;  their  ability  to 
be  run  underwater;  their  economy  of  fuel,  and  their 
moderate  price.  They  have  manufactured  engines  cap- 
able of  pumping  more  than  2,000,000  gallons  of  water 
in  24  hours;  but  they  have  generally  preferred  to  make 
steam  pumps  for  clearing  wrecks  of  water,  for  railroad 
tanks,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, for  pumping  oil  through  pipes  to  long  distances 
in  the  oil  regions,  for  fire  and  wrecking  ste.imers,  and 
for  ])lantation  duty  on  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 
The  firm  commenced  business  in  1862,  at  23  Adamn 
street,  as  Ilardick  Bros.  John  Ilardiek  died  in  I-'-. 
and  Charles  B.  Hardick  was  sole  ]iropriefor  till  l-^i, 
when  he  also  died;  and  the  business  has  since  been  con- 
ducted, with  great  energy  and  success,  as  the  estate  of 
Charles  B.  Hardick,  W.  S.  Ilardick,  another  brother, 
being  manager.  In  1 880,  desiring  a  larger  amount  of 
room  for  their  works,  they  purchased  and  removed  to 
their  present  locality,  118-122  Plymouth  street.  The 
Niagara  steam  pumps  have  been  exhibited,  and  thor- 
oughly tested,  at  many  Expositions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  have  never  failed  to  receive  the  highest 
medals  and  other  awards.  They  have  now  22  nieda^ 
and  twice  that  number  of  diploma.s.  tine  medal  and 
four  diplomas  of  superiority  were  awarded  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  a  medal  at  the  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
E.vposition  of  1880.     (See  cut  on  page  C8t). 

There  are  four  or  five  other  manufacturers  of  steam 
pumjis,  but  none  of  them,  we  believe,  confine  tli-m- 
selves  to  this  manufacture  exclusively.  Xonnan  Jf"' 
hard  makes  some  pumps,  but  his  works  are  to  a  con- 
sider.able  extent  devoted  to  repairing  pumps  and  steam 
engines. 

Messrs.  Guild  d-  Garrison  make  a  specialty  of  brew- 
ers and  beer  pumps,  aa  also  pumps  for  the  nse  of  the 
sugar  refineries. 
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William  Foster 
makes  a  variety  of  steam 
pumps,  as  well  as  some 
machinery  for  hatters, 
but  his  specialty  is  the 
Excelsior  Patent  Rotary 
Pump,  for  which  he  has 
createtl  a  considerable 
market. 

James  Clayton  also 
makes  steam  pumps  of  a 
verj-  good  pattern,  but 
his  specialty  is  "  Air 
Compressors  ;"machines 
for  compressing  air  for 
use  as  a  motor  in  driving 
rock  drills  and  water 
pumps  in  mines  and 
tunnels. 

Mr.  Clayton  also  man- 
ufactures coal  cutting 
machines,  hauling  and 
hoisting  engines,  mine 
and  other  portable  loco- 
motives, etc.,  etc.  His 
"  Compressors  "  have  a 
very  high  reputation 
in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  subsection  (steam 
pumps,  etc.)  represents 
in  round  numbers  the 
employment  of  not  less 
than  1,200  hands,  the 
payment  of  annual 
wages    to    the    amount 


seldom  holds  less  than  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred barrels  of  sugar,  is  so  constructed  that  the  steam 
which  heats  the  covered  pan  works  an  air  pump,  which 
exhausts  the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  the  liquor  (the 
purified  sugar  solution)  boils  at  about  100°  F.  The 
centrifugal  machines  (Havemeyer  &  Elder  have  some 
sixty-four  feet  in  diameter)  by  rapid  revolution  of  a 
brass  perforated  cylinder  inside  its  periphery,  throw 
out  the  molasses  and  syrup,  and  leave  the  sugar  clean, 
white,  and  very  nearly  dry.  The  filters  are  immense 
flattened  iron  tubular  vessels,  so  constructed  as  to  filter 


THE  NIAGARA  DIRECT-ACTING  PUMP.    (See  page  683). 


of   about  $850,000,  and   an   annn.al   product  of  about 
$2,750,000. 

SiTBSECTioN  IV. — Large  Gasthujs  and  Finishing,  both 
in  Brass  and  Iron — as  Yacuum  Pans,  Centrifugal 
and  other  Sugar  House  Machines,  Refrigerating 
Machines,  Architectural  Castings,  etc. 

This  subsection  is  very  large,  and  embraces  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  most  extensive  foundries  and 
machine  shops.  The  manufacture  of  vacuum  pans, 
centrifugal  machines,  and  other  machines  for  making 
and  refining  sugar,  is  itself  a  very  large  business. 
A  single  sugar  refinery  in  Brooklyn  has  invested 
more  than  %C00,000  in  vacuum  pans  alone,  and 
the  investment  in  centrifugal  machines,  filters,  moulds, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  probably  twice  that  amount.  The  de- 
mand for  much  of  this  sugar-making  and  refining 
machinery  from  Louisiana  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies  is  constant,  though  the  vacuum  pans, 
etc.,  are  not  of  such  immense  sizes  as  those  used  in  the 
great  refineries  here.     The  vacuum   pan,  which  here 


the  dissolved  raw  sugars  through  bone-black  to  purify 
them. 

The  Pioneer  Iron  Works  in  South  Brooklyn  has  the 
highest  reputation  and  does  the  largest  busmess  in 
sugar  machinery.  They  employ  in  times  of  active 
business  from  800  to  1,200  men,  and  turn  out  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  castings. 

The  South  Brooklyn  Steam  Engine  Works  also  do  a 
considerable  business  in  this  line;  and,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  Williamsburgh  foundries. 

In  the  construction  of  Hydraulic  Presses  of  all  sorts, 
and  especially  for  the  expression  of  the  oil  from  cotton 
seed  and  linseed,  as  well  as  in  the  building  of  refrige- 
rating machines,  the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Messrs. 
William  Taylor  &  Sons,  of  whose  establishment  we 
give  an  illustration,  are  easily  foremost,  and  in  the 
latter  industry  are,  we  believe,  the  only  manufacturers 
in  the  county.  Their  extensive  works,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  Adams  street,  from  No.  25  to  No.  39,  and 
occupying  thirteen  full  city  lots,  were  started  in  1844 
by  the   present  senior  member  of  the   firm    in    Gold 
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street,  near  York,  in  a  very  small  shop.  In  1845  Mr. 
Taylor  purchased  a  single  lot  on  his  present  site,  and 
crcctt'd  a  small  foundry,  to  which,  in  the  years  that 
followed,  one  lot  after  aiiother,  and  one  huilding  aftiT 
another,  was  added,  until  the  great  foundry  assumed 
its  present  proportions.  There  are  in  all  seven  or  eiglit 
large  buildings,  the  principal  ones  being  three  or  four 
Stories  in  height,  and  having  the  following  dimension.^, 
respectively:  75x52  feet,  25x52,  50x26,  and  25x44. 
The  foundry  an<l  erecting  shop  are  in  the  rear,  and  the 
cleaning  and  storage  shops  on  the  other  side  of  Adams 
street.  Mr.  Taylor  commenced  business  as  a  founder, 
by  easting  stoop  railings,  fences,  columns,  and  orna- 
mental work  for  house  use,  but  very  soon  began  the 
production  of  fine  machinery  fitted  and  adjusted  with 
great  care.     Cii'eumstances   related  in  his  biographj'. 


breweries,  are  very  expensive;  om, 

largest,  erected  id  a.  Hrooklyn  brewery,  co«t  $i:i 
but  it  saved  tlie  l)rewer  $20,000  on  (he  cunt  of  ice,  auA 
an    amount  of   space  suflicient    to    ni-.irly   iloubic   ihc 
capacity  of  his  brewery.     These  machine*,  so  far  m 
Brooklyn  i.s  concerned,  are  all  made  "      "'  V, 

T.aylor  and  Sons.     The  firm  wa.sW) 
from  1844  to  1856;  Taylor,  Campbell  &.  Co.,  from  18«6 
to  1801,  the  Co.  being  his  eldest  iM»n,  ifr.  Jann  -    A 
Taylor;  Mr.  Camj)bell  went  out  in  IftOl,  and  Mr.    I  >. 
lor's  second  and  third  sons,  Edwin  S.  and  William  J. 
Taylor,  were  sub.sefpiently  admitted  as  partnern.    AIkiuI 
250  men  are  employed  in  the  different  shops,  and  ihi- 
out-put  averages  about  ♦1,200,000.    We  introdu<-e  \\eTv 
j)ortraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  MesMrs.  William 
i  Taylor  and  James  A.  Taylor. 
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which  we  append  to  this  article,  led  him  to  go  largely  ' 
into  the  construction  of  cotton-seed  oil  hydraulic  presses, 
and  he  now  supplies  these  to  the  numerous  oil  mills  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  to  the  linseed  oil  mills  in  the  North 
and  West.  The  strength,  precision  in  working,  and  admi- 
rable finish  of  these  presses,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Within  a  few  years  past  a  demand  has  si)rung  up 
among  brewers,  distillers,  meat-packers  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors for  refrifjerdtbuj  machbics,  which,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "  American  process,"  produce  and  main- 
tain a  very  low  degree  of  cold,  and  on  a  large  scale,  at 
less  than  one-fonrtli  of  the  average  cost  of  ice,  while 
their  compact  form  enables  them  to  save  the  great 
space  heretofore  occupied  by  the  ice,  and  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  that  commodity.  These 
refrigerating  machines,  when  constructed  for  the  large 


William  Taylor.— The  oldest  existing  iron  ro.i-  s 

firm  in  Brooklyn  is  the  house  of  WiMi.im  T.iy  lor  a  -  'f 

the  foot  of  Adams  street;  they  are  also  the  largest  makers  at 
hydraulic  and  refrigerating  machinery  in  the  city.  The 
present  magnitude  of  their  business  interests  is  due  to  the 
ability  and  efforts  of  the  senior  member.  Mr.  William  Tky- 

lor.  .      , 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  career  of  n  i-  "■ 

ning  with  no  capital  save  a  stout   heart  '' 

knowledge  of  his  trade,  by  dint  of  his  own  '•• 

up  a  small  business  into  a  great  indn.'^try  tli 

mentanda  livelihood  to  hundreds,  and  n  » 

the  country's  material  wealth.    Such  a  mar 

efactor.  his  life  a  lesson,  and  his  example  ar 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  n.ative  of  England,  bora  ; ' 

in  1812.     In  that  manufacturing  di-itrict  the  boT 

urally  inclined  to  the  mechanic.il  trades,  ra''    " 

cultural  or  commercial  pursuits.     Acconi 

prenticed  at  an  early  age  to  an  iron  founder. 
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About  six  months  lat«r,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  his 
parents  removed  to  America,  leaving  him  behind  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  wlio  was  harsh  at  times.  For  two  years 
the  lad  worked  steadily  on,  under  hard  treatment,  longing 
for  his  kindred  across  tlie  sea  ;  then  made  a  bold  push  for 
freedom  and  traversed  the  Atlantic.  After  a  short  visit  with 
his  parents  at  their  home  in  New  Jersey,  he  went  to  finish 
his  trade  as  iron  moulder,  finding  employment  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  His  proficiency  as  an  appren- 
tice brought  liim  into  favorable  notice,  and  soon  after  he  be- 
came master  of  his  time  he  was  appointed  foreman  in  Birk- 
beck's  foundry  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
he  worked  in  New  York  upon  the  car  wlieels  for  the  first 
locomotive  engine  that  was  brouglit  from  England  to  Amer- 
ica, and  used  in  hauling  coal  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Taylor  ne.\t  liad  charge  of  a  foundry  in  Connecti- 
cut for  a  time.  But  he  possessed  innate  qualities  that  fitted 
him  to  be  master  as  well  as  man,  wliile  ambition  spurred 
him  on  to  establish  himself  in  business  independently. 

Accordingly,  in  March,  1844,  he  started  in  a  small  way, 
locating  his  foundry  in  the  rear  of  a  dwelling  house  on  Gold 
street.  His  venture  proved  successful;  his  work,  carefully 
and  thorouglily  done,  was  its  own  recommendation,  and 
brought  numerous  ordere.  In  the  year  following,  he  bought 
one  lot  on  Adams  street,  where  he  now  occupies  thirteen,  and 
built  there  a  small  foundry,  which  has  since  grown  into  a 
large,  complete  establisliment,  with  moulding  and  machine 
shops  attaclied.  His  earliest  work  consisted  largely  of  liouse- 
castings,  pillars,  railings  and  similar  work;  but,  in  its  enor- 
mous growth,  has  changed  character,  and  he  now  makes  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  especially  hydraulic  presses  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  in  which  the  firm  has  a  large 
and  lucrative  trade  at  the  South.  Some  of  their  heaviest 
work  was  done  on  the  Sectional  Dock  in  1866,  and  on  large 
castings  for  the  Navy  Yard. 

Increase  of  business  brought  added  cares,  so  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor in  after  years  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  three  sons, 
James  A.,  Edwin  _S.  and  William  J.,  admitting  them  into 
partnership  witli  himself,  under  the  firm  name,  as  it  now 
stands,  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons.  He  also  established  the 
Magnolia  Oil  Works  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton-seed  oil,  with  his  two  sons,  Hubert  G.  and 
Frank  W. ,  but  the  whole  establishment,  with  machinery  and 
stock,  was  burned  in  1873,  entailing  a  loss  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  misfortune  was  the  means, 
however,  of  building  up  a  large  Southern  trade  in  oil  presses 
and  macliincry,  so  that  their  losses  have  been  more  than 
made  good. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  always  been  devoted  to  his,  business,  giving 
it  his  whole  energies  and  labor  ;  how  much  of  both  is  seen 
by  comparing  the  firm's  immense  establishment  with  the 
small  foundry  from  which  it  sprung,  and  the  local  trade  of 
years  ago.with  the  widely  extended  business  of  to-day.  His 
integrity  has  been  unquestioned  through  a  long  and  active 
business  life,  and  his  commercial  honor  is  untarnished.  He 
has  met  every  dollar  of  his  obligations,  principal  and  inter- 
est, under  all  circumstances;  which  redounds  the  more  to  his 
credit,  and  produces  well-merited  confidence,  because  assign- 
ments and  compromises  are  so  common  among  business  men 
of  the  present  day.  One  so  strictly  faithful  to  every  engage- 
ment cannot  fail  to  win,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  won,  the  perfect 
confidence  and  utmost  esteem  of  his  fellow  men.  He  is  to- 
day one  of  our  most  infiuential  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
active  in  all  public  improvements.  His  sagacity  and  experi- 
ence are  sought  in  imjwrtant  positions  of  trust.  He  has  been 
for  some  years  a  director  of  the  Liifayeltc  Insurance  Com- 
pany; in  June,  1879,  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Brook- 


lyn Bridge,  and  served  on  the  Finance  Committee  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  has  never  desired  or  taken,  when  solicited, 
an  active  part  in  politics,  although  upholding  the  principles 
of  the  party  of  his  choice,  which  was  formerly  the  Whig, 
latterly  the  Republican.  His  church  preferences  are  for  tlie 
Church  of  England;  he  is  a  communicant  and  vestryman  of 
Christ  Church.  Mr.  Taylor  has  always  been  a  close  observer 
of  men,  and  a  careful  reader  of  the  current  affairs  of  the  day. 
This  advantage,  coupled  with  excellent  business  capacity, 
has  made  him  very  successful  in  his  undertakings.  The 
fortune  that  his  enterprise  has  won  is  wisely  used  for  the 
comfort  of  his  family  and  the  happiness  of  others. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  blessed  iu  his  family;  of  twelve  chil- 
dren born  to  him,  eleven  reached  maturity,  though  three 
have  since  died.  In  an  elegant  home  he  enjoys,  with  his 
family,  the  reward  of  his  persevering  industry.  In  his 
social  relations  he  is  genial,  kind  and  agreeable,  with  a  large 
circle  of  friends  sincerely  attached  to  him,  on  account  of  his 
worth  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was  privileged  in  April, 
1883,  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
children  and  many  friends.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  Stod- 
dart  family,  who  are  old  residents,  and  well  known  in 
Brooklyn. 

Many  men  of  fewer  years  than  Mr.  Taylor,  and  smaller 
fortune,  have  retired  from  active  business;  but  his  energetic 
disposition  keeps  him  still  in  his  counting-room,  where  he 
bids  fair  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 


James  A.  Taylor. — This  well-known  gentleman— a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons,  proprietors  of  the 
Columbian  Iron  Works,  located  on  Adams  street — is  a  son  of 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He 
was  born  in  Hicks  street,  Brooklyn,  March  9,  1834,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Columbia  Institute,  long  and  favorably  known 
in  this  city. 

At  the  boyish  age  of  sixteen,  Mr.  Taylor  began  to  assist 
his  father  iu  the  office  of  the  works,  and  so  grew  into  the 
confidence  of  his  father,  that  in  July,  185G,  he  was  admitted 
as  junior  partner  into  the  then  newly-formed  firm  of  Taylor, 
Campbell  &  Co. 

In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Campbell  withdrew  from  the  enterprise, 
and  the  firm  of  William  Taylor  &  Sons  was  formed  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Taylor ;  and  later,  Mr.  William 
J.  Taylor  became  a  partner  with  his  father  and  lirother,  the 
firm  at  this  date  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Taylor,  and 
Messrs.  James  A.,  Edwin  S.,  and  William  J.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married,  December  8,  1857,  to  Isabel, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  A.  Cross,  of  Brook- 
lyn, a  lady  of  liigh  musical  and  artistic  attainments,  and  a 
devout  Christian,  well-known  for  her  unostentatious  chari- 
ties. Their  married  life  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest, 
marred  only  by  the  death  of  a  young  daughter  and  an  only 
son,  a  bright  and  promising  boy  of  fourteen  years,  in  whom, 
and  for  whom,  they  hoped  much  that  Providence  had  de- 
creed was  never  to  be  realized.  Two  daughters  remain  to 
them,  by  their  presence  adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  their  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  celebrated  their 
"  Silver  Wedding,"  December  8,  1883.  It  was  very  largely 
attended  by  the  vlite  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  every- 
thing conspired  to  render  the  occasion  an  unusually  brilliant 
one.  and  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  many  who  were 
jjarticipants  in  it.  Among  the  elegant  floral  decorations, 
which  were  so  profuse  and  so  costly  as  to  excite  more  than  a 
common  amount  of  praise,  a  new  and  glistening  wedding- 
cake  stood  side  by  side  with  the  original  wedding-cake  which 
had  been  made,  and  one-half  of  it  eaten,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before,   and   which   was  an   object  of  much   pleasant 
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interest  to  every  one  present.  All  except  the  first  two  years 
of  their  married  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have  passed  in 
their  present  residence,  No.  106  Wilson  street,  which  Mr. 
Taylor  erected  in  1859. 

Mr.  Taylor's  interest  in  matters  of  national  and  municipal 
concern  is  such  as  every  true  and  intelligent  citizen  must 
take  in  the  public  weal;  but  though  he  is  an  earnest  Repub- 
lican, politically,  he  is  not,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  politician,  and  has  never  been  a  seeker  of  any  office 
at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens.  A  few  years  ago  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Ward  Association  of  the  19th  Ward, 
and,  while  so  serving,  was  made  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  that  body.  Socially,  his  position  is  an  enviable 
one,  and  he  is  very  popular  with  the  many  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  bis  acijuaintance.  He  was  one  of  tha  select  few 
who  constituted  the  "Windsor"  Club  of  Hrooklyn,  at  its 
organization,  and  is,  at  the  [iresent  time,  its  President. 

In  his  religious  attiliations,  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  Episcopalian. 
At  one  time  lie  was  prominent  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's 
Chui'ch  in  the  Eastern  District ;  and  for  all  its  various  inter- 
ests his  solicitude  is  deep  and  abiding. 

If  Mr.  Taylor  possesses  a  distinguishing  characteristic,  it  is 
I)robit}\  In  business,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  his  con- 
duct is  dictated  by  a  profound  regard  for  his  own  word  and 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  men,  and  he  is  honored  and  respected 
alike  by  those  with  whom  he  mingles,  socially  and  com- 
mercially. 


Hydraulic   Presses    are    made    also    by  tlic    Worth- 


ington  Hydraulic  Works,  by  Jamco  Cornelius,  of  the 
Puritan  Iron  Works,  and  by  Samuel  Jaques. 

Architectural  castimjs  occupy  many  of  the  larger 
foundries.  The  first  successful  builder  of  iron  build- 
ings was  and  is  a  Brooklyn  man — Mr.  H.  D.  Badger  ; 
and  although  well  stricken  in  years,  he  yet  ha«  hit 
office  with  Messrs.  Howell  &  Saxtan.  Among  his  ear- 
liest large  contracts  was  the  rebuilding,  in  1M3,  of 
Messrs.  Harpers'  grand  establishment  on  Franklin 
square  and  Cliff  street.  New  York. 

The  term  architectural  castinijn    includes  not   only 
iron  columns,  pillars   and   pilasters,  girders,  sills  and 
lintels,  but  fire-escapes,  sky-lights,  posts  and  oa*t-iron 
fences,  etc.,  etc.     The  leading  firms  in  this  business  arc 
Cheney  &  Heidett,  the  North  Brooklyn  iron  foundry 
of   Messrs.  J.  S.  and  F.   Sinij>son ;   the   Layk  Iron 
Works  of  Jacob  May;  Frances  S.  Ha**;  Hmf<U  A 
Saxtan  (the  senior  of  this  firm  was  our  late  Mayor); 
Daniel  Sullivan,  of  230  iil:iXt  .....    .^^ 

at  78  Smith  street;  A'/iiV/A/ 7>'  .         •* 

or  three  more  ;  Brown  d  Patterson,  comer  of  Hope 
and  8th  streets,  E.   D.,  are  the  '  '    '— -^ 

Ritchie,    who    established    the    b 
They  manufacture  piano  plates,  grates,  fender*,  comer 
pieces  and  orn.imcntal  c.-wtings.   They  employ  a  capital 
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ui  «7o,uOO,  and  an  annual  proJuct  of  $120,000.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  a  busy  and  prosperous 
seaBon  in  this  branch  of  the  business  ranges  from 
1,000  to  1,200,  and  the  annual  out-put  varies  from 
$1,200,000. 

We  aj)pend  biographical  sketch  and  portrait  of  Mr. 
D.  Y.  Saxtan,  as  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  foundry 
and  machine  shop  industry.    (See  portrait  on  page  687). 

Daniel  Y.  Saxtan  is  a  son  of  Richard  and  Rosannah 
(Young)  Sa.xtan,  and  was  born  December  13th,  1834,  at  Farm- 
ingdale.  Lonp  Island.  In  1825  his  parents,  with  their  family, 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  wliere  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  as  boys  of  his  time  were  educated;  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learu  the  trade  of  blacksmith 
with  Rev.  Timothy  C.  Young,  who  had  a  shop  at  the  foot  of 
Pearl  street.  After  acciuiring  the  trade,  lie  was,  for  several 
years,  a  journeyman  blacksmith.  About  1851  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Jacob  Outwater  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  railings,,  and  their  works  were  located  in  Adams  street. 
near  Jlyrtle  avenue. 

In  ISfiG  the  firm  of  Howell  &  Sa.xtan  was  formed,  the  part- 
ners being  ex-Mayor  James  Howell  and  Daniel  Y.  Saxtan, 
and  these  gentlemen  established  the  Central  Iron  Works,  at 
the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Park  avenues,  with  offices  in 
Adams  street  This  firm  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  architectural  iron  work,  making  specialties  of 
fronts,  roofs,  bridges,  domes,  capitals,  arches,  railings,  stoops, 
door  and  window  guards,  lamp  and  awning  i>osts,  sky  and 
area  lights,  rolling  and  folding  shutters,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  iron  work  similar  in  character.  The  reputation  of 
this  concern  for  fine  and  reliable  work  is  well  established, 
and  the  proprietors  have  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no 
other  (irm  in  the  city.  As  wire-workers,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered a.s  among  those  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  as  evidence 
of  their  facilities  and  ability  to  cope  with  any  undertaking 
they  assume,  we  may  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  many  structures  for  which  tliey  have  erected  or  fur- 
nished the  iron  jiarts:  Tlie  retort  houses  of  Havemeyer  &  Co., 
in  Williamsburgh;  the  Hanover  buildings  and  the  Wheeler 
buildings  (now  owned  by  Wechsler  &  Abrahams),  in  Fulton 
avenue;  the  new  Municipal  Building  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
the  Armories  of  the  13th,  14th  and  23d  Regiments,  and  of  that 
of  the  47th  Regiment,  now  in  course  of  construction;  and  ex. 
Mayor  Schroeder's  building,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  in  Fulton  avenue. 

Mr.  Saxtan  is  a  republican,  Ijut  not  active  as  a  politician. 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Mt-thodist,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Simpson  Methodist-Ei)isco])al  Church.  He  was  married 
September  l.^ith,  WVi,  to  Phebo  JI.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mai'tha  Watts,  of  .Springfield,  Long  Island.  Ho  is  most  highly 
esteemed  both  in  and  out  of  business  circles,  and  deservedly 
80,  in  view  of  his  excellent  standing  in  the  community;  and 
it  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  enterprise  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  thereijuirements  of  tlie  trade  and  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  that  his  firm  takes  its  well-known  high  rank 
in  the  city.  As  a  large  employer  of  skilled  and  unsliilled 
lalxir,  Mr.  Saxtan  lias  long  been  regarded  as,  in  all  import- 
ant ways,  the  friend  of  the  workingman.  As  a  self-made 
man  he  stands  b<-fore  the  youth  of  Brooklyn  in  the  light  of 
an  example  of  those  who  rise  to  prominence  through  their 
own  exertions;  and  it  is  doing  him  but  the  barest  justice  to 
state  that  his  success  has  been  honestly  earned. 


Let  us  now  sum  up  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
of  h.ands  employed,  and  tlie  total  out-put  of  this  sec- 


tion. "We  cannot  estimate  either  very  closely,  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  statistics  of 
all  the  smaller  houses,  but  we  prefer  that  our  estimate 
should  be  below  rather  than  above  the  truth.  There 
are  certainly  not  less  than  4,500  men  employed  in  these 
foundries,  and  the  out-put  is  not  less  in  average  years 
than  $4,700,000. 


Subsection  V. — Pre.tsen  and  Dies,  mcluditn/  Draioing 
and  Stumping,  Baling,  Printing  and  other  Presses. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  present  a  view  of  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bliss  at  Bay  Ridge, 
overlooking  the  Bay  of  New  York.  This  elegant 
country  seat  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  and  was  by  him  named  "  Owl's 
Head,"  from  the  old  Indian  name  of  that  locality. 

Mr.  Buss  has  built  up  in  a  few  years  an  im- 
mense business  in  machinery  for  drawing  and  stamping 
cold,  plates  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  brass  or  copper,  in  all  the 
required  forms  for  household  or  manufacturing  use.  It 
is  well  known  to  most  housekeepers  that  the  tin  pans, 
kettles  and  pails,  which  were  formerly  cut  by  hand, 
and  laboriously  pieced  and  joined,  are  now  stamped  or 
drawn  into  shape  from  a  single  sheet  of  metal,  at  a 
much  lower  price;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  ex- 
cept to  the  parties  concerned,  that  our  millions  of  tin  cans 
for  oils,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  oysters,  fish,  and  every- 
thing else  which  can  be  sealed  up,  are  made  by  machines 
which  will  turn  out  many  thousands  each  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Bliss's  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  class 
in  the  world;  the  main  building,  200x50  feet,  four 
stories  in  height,  occupies  an  area  of  27,000  square 
feet.  The  buildings  and  plant  are  all  owned  by 
Mr.  Bliss,  who  has  also  invested  in  the  business 
a  working  capital  of  $350,000,  employs  from  300 
to  350  men,  nearly  all  skilled  workmen,  pays  an 
aggregate  of  $240,000  for  wages,  and  produces  an- 
nually more  than  $500,000  in  value  of  machinery,  the 
greater  part  of  it  from  patterns  invented  in  his  own 
works.  His  specialties  are  the  production  of  presses 
and  dies  for  working  sheet  metal  cold,  as  well  as  paper, 
wood  veneers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  furnishing  of  tools 
and  automatic  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
household  wares,  brass  goods,  lanterns,  lamps,  trade 
packages,  such  as  fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  provis- 
ions, game  and  otlier  cans;  lard,  butter,  syrup,  and 
other  cans  and  pails,  and  beyond  all  the  rest,  the  cans 
for  petroleum  oils,  which  are  in  such  great  demand. 
One  item  will  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this  branch 
of  his  business;  he  supplied  the  Devoe  Manufacturing 
Co.  with  machines  capable  of  turning  out  60,000  five- 
gallon  cans  in  a  day. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  presses  and  dies  is 
very  great.  His  catalogues  give  illustrations  of  more 
than  200,  and  he  is  con.slantly  producing  more,  either 
from  his  own  designs  or  those  of  other  manufacturers, 
which    he    makes    to    order.      Some    of   these   presses 
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weigh  25  tons  or  more,  and  are  the  perfection  of  me- 
chanism for  their  purpose. 

An  industry  which  has  so  thoroughly  revolutionized 
the  vast  trade  in  tin-wares,  and  in  other  goods  pro- 
duced from  sheet  metal  and  kindred  substances,  de- 
serves to  have  a  record  of  its  history  made.  Under 
the  heading  of  tin-ware  manufactures,  we  have  de- 
scribed, in  part,  the  eflfect  of  the  new  processes  of 
drawing  and  stamping  the  sheets  of  tin  iiito  a  great 
variety  of  forms  upon  other  productive  industries. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Bliss's  establishment,  our  inquiries 
must  be  confined  to  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
construction  of  machinery  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes. 

The  whole  foundation  of  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  deep  stamped  or  pressed  ware,  had 
for  its  basis  the  ductility  of  cold  wrought  iron,  under 
slow  and  continuous  j)ressure.  This  quality  of  the 
wrought  or  sheet  iron,  whether  coated  with  tin  or  not, 
had  not  been  fully  discovered  till  about  1843.  It  was 
known,  indeed,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  drop  press,  it 
was  possible  to  make  shallow  dishes  of  tin  or  sheet 
iron  by  repeated  stampings,  but  the  corners  of  the  arti- 
cles so  made  wore  very  prone  to  crack,  and  the  articles 
had  a  rough  appearance.  The  first  inventor  of  machin- 
ery to  accomplish  this,  who  was  successful  in  manufac- 
turing it  on  a  large  scale,  was  a  Frenchman  named  Mix, 
of  Metz,  then  in  France,  but  now  in  Germany.  He  ac- 
complished his  purpose  by  slow  pressure  with  a  power 
press,  but  he  annealed  his  sheet  iron  before  stamping 
it,  and  did  not  coat  his  plates  with  tin  till  he  had 
stamped  and  otherwise  prepared  them.  This  afterward 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  His  process  was  a  strict 
monopoly  and  secret,  and,  while  chargmg  enormous 
prices  for  his  wares,  he  reaped  a  great  fortune  from 
their  manufacture.  The  secret,  however,  finally  trans- 
pired; and,  in  1856,  the  firm  of  Lalance  &  Grosjeau 
started  a  factory  for  deep  stamped  tin-ware,  near  Paris. 
They  had  large  capital  and  were  enterprising,  and,  in 
1862,  established  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  which 
they  removed  the  next  year  to  Woodhaven,  Long  Isl- 
and. Their  processes  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Mix.  They  met  at  first  with  very  strong  op- 
position from  the  trade,  but  finally  overcame  it,  and 
for  three  or  four  years  had  the  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  Then  a  rival  house  sprang 
up,  but  was  finally  bought  up  by  Lalance  &  Grosjean. 
This  house  had,  however,  made  several  machines  which 
they  sold  to  others  before  they  were  bought  out.  The 
processes  had  been  improved,  and  sheet  tin  was  now 
used,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  But  monopolies 
do  not  flourish  well  on  our  soil,  and,  before  1870,  there 
were  eight  machines  sold  to  as  many  diiVerent  firms  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  deep  stamped  tin- ware.  New 
inventions  had  been  patented,  which  r("nd(>red  the  pro- 
cesses cheaper  and  more  satisfactory.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  development  of  the  business  of  producing  these 


machines  and  selling  them  to  the  tin-ware  manufactur- 
ers. One  improvement  made  about  this  time  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  this  enterprise.  This  was  an  adjust- 
ment, by  screws  and  guides,  of  the  "  blank-holder."  The 
sheet  of  tin  had  hitherto  been  laid  across  the  mould, 
and  the  die  or  stamp  had  descended  upon  it  with  com- 
paratively slow,  but  irresistible,  force,  and  the  plain 
sheet  became,  under  this  force,  a  deep  dish  or  pan.  A 
rough  disk  of  metal,  even  then  known,  perhaps,  as 
a  blank-holder,  had  been  laid  over  the  plate  by  Mix 
and  his  successors,  but  the  pressure  was  uneven  and 
not  carefully  adjusted ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
edges  of  the  pan  or  dish  were  wrinkled  or  corrugated  a 
little,  and  the  pan  was  not  so  smooth  and  seemly  as  those 
made  by  the  old  process,  and  was  composed  of  several 
pieces  riveted  and  soldered  together.  The  new  adjust- 
able blank-holder  was  an  annular  disk  or  ring  of  metal 
which  was  held  in  place  by  screws  and  bolts,  which 
could  be  so  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  make  the  pressure 
perfectly  uniform  over  the  whole  plate  and  prevent  the 
slightest  wrinkling  or  corrugation. 

The  spinning  lathe,  another  early  invention,  was  so 
modified  and  improved  that  it  facilitated  the  rapid  and 
perfect  finishing  of  these  goods.  In  1867,  Mr.  Bliss, 
who  had  served  as  apprentice,  journeyman,  contractor, 
foreman  and  superintendent  in  machine  shops  for  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years,  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Mays,  of  Brooklyn,  to  manufacture  presses  and 
dies,  in  a  little  shop  in  Adams  street,  employing  six 
workmen.  The  time  was  auspicious,  and  the  partners 
were  enterprising  and  ambitious.  They  had  increased 
their  business  and  had  made  improvements  on  these 
presses,  when,  in  1871,  Mr.  James  H.  Williams  bought 
out  Mr.  Mays,  and  the  business  was  moved  to  larger 
and  better  quarters.  They  removed  again  in  1874,  and 
greatly  enlarged  their  business.  They  had  alreadj-  in- 
vented machines  for  applying  this  drawing  process  and 
other  processes  to  the  manufacture  of  cans  for  fruit, 
meats,  fish,  etc.,  and  to  the  rapidly  developing  demand 
for  petroleum  oil  cans.  In  1879,  Mr.  Bliss  purchased 
the  site  of  the  present  factory,  and  erected  their  build- 
ings, and  the  business  was  removed  thither  the  same 
year.  Four  times,  since  1879,  the  buildings  have  been 
enlarged,  and  the  business  extended  by  the  purchase  of 
other  buildings.  In  1881,  he  bought  out  Mr.  Williams' 
interest,  and  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone  ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  47,  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est machine  shojis  in  the  world,  with  a  business  which 
is  increasing  with  a  raplditj^  unparalleled  in  that  line  of 
industries,  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  in  six- 
teen years,  by  pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  extensive  machine  shops  and  foun- 
dry, sometimes  turns  his  attention  to  other  branches  of 
the  business,  as  the  construction  of  steam  pumps,  sugar- 
house  machinery,  etc.;  but,  in  general,  his  large  force 
are  fully  employed  in  tilling  his  orders,  whigh  come 
from  every  part  of  the  globe. 
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There  are  other  machinists  emjuged  in  a  moderate 
way  in  supplying  this  demand  for  drawing  and  stamping 
presses  and  dies.  Among  tliem  we  may  name  Robert 
Urass,  of  Seholes  street,  K.  I). ;  Oramel  C.  CurpoUcr, 
of  Lorimer  street,  E.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Kennedy  &  iJiss, 
of  Adams  street.  Bernard  F.  Piel  also  advertises 
presses  among  his  various  maohines.  The  total  ainuial 
product  of  drawing  and  stamping  presses  and  dies  does 
not  probably  greatly  exceed  $600,000,  and  employs, 
possibly,  425  men. 

We  can  find  no  trace  of  but  one  manufacturer  of 
cotton  presses  in  Kings  county,  viz.,  Balston  &  Son,  of 
35  Quay  street,  Greenpoint.  "VVe  have  been  unable  to 
learn  any  particulars  of  tiie  extent  of  their  manufac- 
ture. 

There  were  formerly  two  manufactories  of  printing 
presses  in  Brooklyn,  the  JNIontague  and  the  Campbell; 
the  former  have  now  removed  to  another  city,  and 
the  Campbell  press  manufacturers  have  formed  a  joint 
stock  company,  under  the  title  of  the  Campbell  I'ress 
Wbrfcs.  The  Campbell  press  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  of  the  modern  printing  presses,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  printing  machines  on  which 
the  mammoth  dailies  are  printed,  and  there  is  a  good 
and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a  press  of  this 
descri})tion.  The  Campbell  Press  Works  emj)loy  30  or 
40  men  and  turn  out  something  over  $100,000  worth 
of  presses  annually.  The  entire  annual  out-put  of  this 
subsection  may  bo  safely  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$800,000,  and  about  525  men  are  employed  in  all  its 
shops. 

Among  other  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  engines, 
machinery,  <fcc.,  we  may  mention  James  Pendlbtijton, 
88  Elizabeth  street,  shipsmith,  steam  forging  and 
screw-bolt  manufacturing,  established  1869  (since 
his  decease,  in  1882,  the  business  has  been  managed  by 
his  step-son,  John  A.  Knowles).  Reuben  Riley,  508 
Clinton  street,  builder  of  steam-engines  and  machinery; 
came  to  Brooklyn  in  1854;  established  1866,  on  Sum- 
mitt  street;  now  located  corner  of  Richard  and  Bowen 
streets.  Daniel  Sanders  &  Son,  Shepard  avenue,  near 
Baltic  avenue,  engineers  and  machinists;  established 
1881,  East  New  York  ;  make  a  specialty  of  manufac- 
turing experimental  machinery. 

Subsection  VI.  —  Brass  Foundries  and  Brass 
Castings  and  FinisJwig. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  who,  and  how 
many  of  our  manufacturers,  should  be  included  under 
the  title  of  brass  founders.  Most  of  the  large  engine 
and  steam  pump  manufacturers  manufacture,  cast  and 
roll  the  brass  for  the  trimmings  and  bearings  of  their 
pum])s  and  engines;  some  of  them,  like  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  Works,  manufacture  the  brass  from  the  zinc, 
copper,  etc.,  in  order  to  have  it  of  the  requisite  and 
uniform  hardness  which  they  want.  The  jobbing  and 
repairing   machine    shops,  which   use   a  good  deal   of 


brass,  ptircliase  it  in  sheets  or  ingots  of  the  great  man- 
ufacturers at  Watorlmry,  Ansonia,  or  elxewhcre,  and 
work  it  U|)  for  themselves.  Thew  last  are  eerlaiidy 
not  brass /o«n(/cr»,  as  the  Worlhington  and  some  of 
the  others  are,  but  they  are  to  some  extent  bra«»  fin- 
ishers. 

Yet  aside  from  these  there  are  twenty  brasH  found- 
ers and  manufa<!lurers,  and  six  br.iHs  finishers  in  Kingn 
County,  besides  one  iron  founder,  whrwe  work  is  mueli 
more  in  l>rasM,  bron/.e  ami  zinc  than  in  iron,  and 
two  or  more  machinists  who  make  brass  work  a  spe- 
cialty. 

In  Mr.  Frothingham's  report  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments of  brass  castings  and  tinishing  was  2.');  the 
capital  invested,  $227,750;  largest  number  of  hands 
employed,  381;  amount  of  wages  paid,  $144,213;  raw 
material,  $773,125;  annual  product,  $l,05!i,823.  This 
probably  represented,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by 
the  census  processes,  the  business  of  brass  castings  and 
tinishing  in  1880.  It  does  not  fairly  represent  them  in 
1884. 

Of  the  brass  founders  and  manufacturers,  some  do  a 
generaj  busincs.s,  making,  casting  and  rolling  bra.ss  for 
all  the  purposes  required,  and  finding  a  market  for 
their  goods  mainly  among  other  manufacturers,  who 
work  up  the  brass  into  such  forms  as  they  require. 
These  are  but  few,  however;  the  great  brass  foundries 
at  Waterbury  and  Ansonia,  and  their  warehouses  in 
New  York,  supplying  much  of  this  demand.  Others 
make  a  specialty  of  bronze  and  phosphor  bronze,  and 
the  great  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  these  for 
door  knobs,  hinges,  window  fastenings,  sashes,  etc., 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  statuettes  and  ornaments,  makes 
this  manufacture  specially  important  at  the  present 
time.  Others  make  a  specialty  of  plumbers'  brass 
goods,  and  steam  engine  and  steam  pump  trimmings, 
faucets,  brass  and  copper  boilers,  valves,  stop-cocks, 
etc.,  etc.  Others  still  manufacture  registers,  screens, 
grate  trimmings,  fenders,  oftice  railings  and  gates, 
stamped  brass,  railroad  baggage  checks,  etc.  Still  an- 
other class  devote  themselves  to  die  sinking,  seal  en- 
graving, book-binders'  stamps,  and  to  the  manufacture 
of  printers'  rule,  and  the  strip  brass  used  in  the  cylin- 
ders for  printing  wall  papers. 

Blakeman  tb  Kcrner,  of  Dunham  Place,  and  ./.  O. 
L.  BiiMcher  of  First  street,  E.  D.,  are  brass  founders, 
pure  and  simple,  and  so  perhaps  are  two  or  three 
more  smaller  houses.  John  Bowie  of  the  Columbian 
Brass  Foundry,  and  his  neighbors,  the  Brooklyn 
Brass  and  Copper  Co.,  both  on  Front  street,  near  Pearl, 
make  special  castings  of  brass,  composition,  zinc  and 
lead  to  order,  tine  ornamental  castings  of  zinc,  lead 
or  brass  for  cemeteries,  and  make  a  specialty  of  phos- 
phor bronze.  F.  A.  Renton,  of  the  Greenpoint  Brass 
Foundry,  and  five  or  six  others,  manufacture  pluinben' 
brass  ffoods  and  brass  for  engineer  work,  and  Renton 
makes  a  specially  of  a  patent  ejector  faucet. 
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Messrs.  James  Bailey  &  Co.,  of  Clymor  street,  E.  D., 
and  several  others,  are  die  sinkers,  makers  of  book- 
binders' and  other  stamps,  seal  presses,  brass  tools, 
etc.,  etc.,  while  the  Brass  Goods  Mamifufttiring  Co. 
and  tlie  Long  Island  Brass  Co.,  manufacture  a  general 
assortment  of  brass  goods. 

Mr.  William  G.  Creamer  of  the  "  Brooklyn  City 
Foundry,"  whose  portrait  and  biography  adorn  our 
jiages,  though  down  in  the  directory  as  an  iron  founder, 
lias  more  to  do  with  brass  and  bronze  than  with  iron. 
His  establishment  on  Griniiell  street,  e.\tendiiig  from 
Smith  to  Court,  was  erected  in  186!).  Its  extent  is 
100x300  feet,  an  area  of  .30,000  square  feet,  and  it  in- 
cludes several  large  buildings.  He  manufactures 
everything  in  the  way  of  hardware  or  metal  trimmings 
used  in  the  interior  of  railroad  cars,  the  lamps,  seat 
frames,  ventilators,  sash  trimmings,  bell-cord  li.xtures, 
locks,  saloon  fixtures,  etc.,  etc. 

He  manufactures,  also,  every  description  of  registers 
and  ventilators  used  in  private  dwellings,  schools,  pub- 
lic buildings,  etc.  He  has  furnished  these  for  the  Cap- 
itol at  Albany,  and  the  Capitols  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  and  other  cities,  the  Middletown 
Asylum,  etc.  But  his  finest  goods  are  in  the  line  of 
choice  hammered  brass  and  repousse  work,  mirrors, 
sconces,    tables,  candlesticks,    table     tea-kettles,   etc.. 


etc.  He  also  makes  fine  brass,  iron  and  bronze  cast- 
ings and  general  brass  work,  such  as  railings,  vaults, 
doors,  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  a  capital  of  $100,000  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness, employs  about  80  hands,  and  turns  out  nearly 
$250,000  worth  of  goods  annually. 


William  G.  Creamer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Foundry,  has  been  a  resident 
of  this  city  since  1800.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  Novem- 
her  26tli,  1821.  His  ancestors  on  his  fatlier's  side  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Lower  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  settled  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  His 
grandfather  married  an  English  lady,  Lydia  Simmons.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Creamer,  was  bom  in  1794,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1820,  Nancy  B.  Snyder,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  She 
was  of  Holland  descent.  The  marriage  of  the  young  Meth- 
odist clergyman  was  something  of  a  romance,  and  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

Miss  Snyder  was  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  Archibald  Taylor, 
Esq.,  a  wealthy  land  owner  of  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J. 
"While  there,  she  and  her  cousin  heard  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  young  Methodist  preacher,  who  was  to  preach  in  a  bam 
a  few  miles  from  her  uncle's  residence.  The  young  ladies 
thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  and  hear  him,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  family  carriage  and  col- 
ored coachman  took  them  to  the  meeting-house,  where,  of 
course,  their  appearance  attracted  some  attention  among 
the  audience.  The  young  ladies  were  much  interested  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  itinerant,  who  gave  notice  that 
he  would  iircach  again  at  the  same  place  three  weeks  later. 
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The  second  time  they  went,  the  young  minister,  attracted  by 
tlieir  appearance,  took  pains  to  (ind  out  who  his  distin^uislicd 
visitors  were,  and  a  year  or  two  afterward  was  married  to 
Mi^^s  Snyder,  wlio  died  in  April,  188ii,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  ago,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  W.  A.  Bray,  Es(i.,  of  Oakland,  Cal.  The  Rev.  .lohn 
Creamer  died  in  1826,  while  attending  Conference  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Creamer  was  married  at  New  Hrunswick,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
29th,  1842,  to  Miss  Hattie  MoUeson.  From  this  marriage 
there  were  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter, 
Hattie,  only  survives.  She  was  married  in  18(57  to  Colonel 
L.  L.  Langdon,  of  the  U.  S.  A.  In  18C9,  his  oldest  son,  Ho- 
ratio, was  married  to  Miss  Chicas,  of  this  city,  and  died 
March  Gth,  1882.  Two  children  survive  him.  The  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  Creamer,  Robert,  died  in  infancy  in  18.50. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  Mr. 
Creamer  was  tlie  tirst  resident  of  the  Si.xth  Ward  to  display 
the  old  flag  from  the  top  of  his  house  in  Second  place,  and 
there  it  remained  uutil  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  has  never  been  specially  active  in  local  politics,  or  even 
nation.ll  affairs,  so  far  as  immediate  participation  is  con- 
cernml;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  always  been  a  close 
reader  and  earnest  thinker  in  the  history  and  politics  of  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  and  has  per- 
formed every  duty  devolving  upon  a  citizen. 

The  most  important  sphere  of  Mr.  Creamer's  active  life 
has  been  connected  with  his  inventions  and  improvements, 
and  he  is  widely  known  throughout  the  Union  by  his  nume- 
rous inventions  connected  with  railroad  car  building. 

His  first  and,  perhaps,  most  important  invention  was 
known  as  the  Creamer  safety-brake.  This  was  the  first  prac- 
tical and  successful  invention  that  gave  the  engineer  com- 
plete control  of  every  brake  of  all  the  cars  comprising  the 
train.  This  invention  was  largely  used  on  the  Hudson  River 
railroad.  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  many  others, 
and  was  onlj^  lately  superseded  by  the  air-brake.  Mr. 
Creamer  himself  made  the  invention  of  an  air-brake  in  18.")o, 
and  filed  a  caveat  of  the  same  in  the  Patent  Office.  This 
invention  was  shown  at  the  time  to  a  number  of  railroad 
men,  but  its  use  was  discouraged,  the  safety-brake  being 
then  considered  preferable.  Tiie  gold  medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  was  awarded  for  his  safety-lirake.  His 
connection  with  railroad  affairs,  through  the  invention  of 
his  brake,  brought  to  his  attention  many  suggestions  of  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  passenger  cars;  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  18fi3,  he  hired  a  small  room  witli  steam  power 
in  John  street,  New  York,  and  commenced,  in  a  small  way, 
the  manufacture  of  car  fittings,  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning has  grown  the  business  now  conducted  at  the  Brooklyn 
City  Foundry. 

Space  would  hardly  allow  in  detail  a  description  of  all  the 
inventions  made  and  patents  issued  to  Mr.  Creamer.  Next 
to  his  safety-brake,  his  system  of  ventilation  of  railroad  cars 
is  best  known.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  venti- 
lators have  been  sold,  and  are  being  constantly  made.  Mr. 
Creamer  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  his  business  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
and  often  tells  his  friends  that  he  does  not  intend  to  give  up 
work  as  long  as  his  life  is  useful  to  the  world,  or  until  he  is 
called  to  Greenwood. 


Messrs.  White  &  Price  macliinists,  the  South  Brook- 
lyn Steam  Eiujine  Co.,  and  several  other  large  machine 
and  engine  shops,  do  a  considerable  business  iu  brass 
casting  and  finishing. 


The  statistics  of  the  brass  foundries  an<l  f  acttiries  arc, 
as  nearly  as  can  he  a.scerlained,  as  follows:  Number  of 
ostablisiiments,  27;  or,  including  Mr.  Creamer  and  the 
two  machine  shops,  30;  number  of  liands  employed, 
about  000;  wages  paid  annually,  about  |10.'>,OOU;  an- 
nual product,  |l,(J9:t,OOU. 

Subsection  VII. —  Woodworking  Machinery,  and 
small  machines  of  all  kinds;  iron  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  screws  and  riveCs;  stoves,  heaters,  and 
cast-iron  hollow  ware. 

The  various  industries  included  in  this  subsection 
occupy  many  shops,  antl  employ,  in  tlie  aggrejiatc,  a 
large  number  of  hands;  but  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested is  not  so  large,  nor  the  out-put  of  so  great  a  value 
as  some  of  the  other  classes  of  machine  shop  work.  The 
manufacture  of  woodworking  machinery — which  was  for 
many  years  confined  to  a  few  simple  machines,  such  aa 
lathes,  mortising  machines,  gang,  circular,  key  and 
jig  saws,  and  l^oring  machines — has  of  late  a-nsumed  a 
new  and  larger  activity.  The  band  saw  and  the  scroll 
saw  both  work  wonders;  the  veneers  from  the  choicest 
woods  arc  now  taken  off  spirally,  and  so  thin  and  per- 
fect as  to  save  the  manufacturer  one-half  the  former 
outlay  for  veneers.  The  new  mortising  machines,  the 
dove-taihng  machine,  and  the  lathes  for  irregular  form.i, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  human 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  modern  times.  Still  more  won- 
derful are  the  machines  for  working  in  ivory,  bone,  and 
the  softer  metals.  The  machines  for  making  the  iron 
and  steel  work  of  sewing  machines  have  reduced  the 
construction  of  these  useful  machines  to  the  finest  pos- 
sible point.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  can 
calculate  the  cost  of  its  sewing  machines  to  a  fraction  of 
a  cent;  and  any  proposed  process  which  would  reduce 
that  cost  to  the  amount  of  three  cents,  would  be  adopted 
at  oncp,  though  it  might  involve  an  outlay  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  three  cents  on  the  cost  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine is  more  than  S15,000  on  their  annual  sales.  This 
is  true  also  of  many  other  small  machines,  of  which 
such  great  numbers  are  now  put  upon  the  market.  The 
manufacturers  of  household  hardware  use  very  many  of 
these  machines,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  articles;  and 
fluting,  pinking,  plaiting,  braiding  and  crimping  ma- 
chines, jewelers'  rolls,  macaroni  machinery,  etc.,  are 
specialties  of  several  machinists. 

The  business  directory  for  1883  puts  down  seven 
firms  as  metal  workers  or  manufacturers  of  meul 
goods.  Some  of  these  are,  we  believe,  put  down  else- 
where among  the  machinists,  but  they  themselves  make 
the  distinction.  They  are  probably  not  all  exactly  in 
the  same  line,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  best  place  in 
which  to  group  them.  So  far  as  our  information  goes, 
the  largest  of  these  houses  is  that  of  Willinm  Lang, 
of  South  Gth  and  1st  streets.  Mr.  Lang  commenced 
business  in  1^69.  He  has  invested  a  capital  of  tJo.OOO 
in  his  business;  employs  an  average  of  100  hands;  p.iys 
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out  $40,000  annually  for  wages,  and  produces  annually 
about  ^110,000.  At  the  commencement  of  Lis  busi- 
ness Albert  Hondiett  was  associated  with  liiin.  Otlier 
houses,  reported  as  metal  workers,  are:  the  Brothers 
Aston,  at  230  Java  street,  and  133  Manhattan  avenue; 
the  Cumpbell  JUhiing  and  Eeducing  Co.,  175  North 
10th  street  (we  are  not  certain  about  their  claim  to  a 
jdace  here);  William  J.  Flick,  i\  Atlantic  avenue; 
C/i'irle.i  J.  JTiissock  &  Son,  36  Stagg  street;  James 
Sniit/i,  G5  Java  street. 

When  we  come  to  the  manufacture  of  bolts,  nuts, 
washers,  screws  and  rivets,  we  are  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  machines  that  produce  these  in 
such  perfection  and  in  such  vast  quantities.  Some  of 
these  screws — those  for  the  watch  manufacturers'  use — 
are  so  minute  that  they  look  like  grains  of  sand,  and 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  of  them  only  weigh 
an  ounce.  Olhers,  like  the  jackscrew-s  are  so  large  that 
it  requires  the  strength  of  several  men  to  turn  them  in 
their  sockets.  There  are  five  or  six  manufacturers  of 
screws  in  Brooklyn,  the  leading  houses  being  WiUiatn 
C.  Boone  tfc  Son,  James  W.  Lyon,  and  John  Fellows. 
Some  of  the  machinists  also  give  special  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  screws  for  a  particular  service.  Of 
the  manufacturers  of  woodworking  machinery  there  are 
several.  Among  them  are  Stone  <&  Mount,  Leonard 
Tilton,  and  others.  Most  of  these  work  for  two  or 
three  of  the  great  furniture  manufacturers,  and  are  so 
fully  cm])l()yed  as  not  to  make  their  vocation  very  pub- 
lic. Among  the  manufacturers  of  small  machines  are 
Robert  Brass,  Kennedrj  &  Diss,  Fraiik  E.  Stevens,  J. 
J.  Patton  &  Co.,  Oakley  &  Keating,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  production  of 
the  classes  coming  under  this  subsection,  yet  we  can 
approximate  it.  The  screws,  bolts,  rivets,  etc,,  include 
not  less  than  sixteen  establishments,  and  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  not  far  from  |i'250,000;  the  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, five  or  six,  with  a  total  product  of  perhaps 
$125,000;  the  metal  workers,  about  200  hand.s,  with 
a  product  of  not  less  than  $350,000  ;  the  small  ma- 
chines, sewing  machines,  etc.,  etc.,  about  twenlj-,  with 
a  total  product  of  at  least  1300,000.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  fifteen  establishments  for  the  manufactture  of 
stoves,  heaters,  and  cast-iron  hollow  ware,  which  form 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  business,  we  have  a  further 
product  of  about  1475,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
fifty-six  or  iifty-seven  establishments,  emi)loyiiig,  per- 
liaps,  850  hands,  and  producing  about  $1,500,000. 

Subsection   VIII. — Minor  Machine   Sho})   Products, 
and  Repairing. 

There  are  very  many  of  these  shops,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing,  and  as  constantly  being 
diminished  —  increasing  from  the  enterprising  young 
men  who  have  learned  their  business,  set  up  for  them- 
selves in  a  small  way,  seeking  for  employment  for  the 
few  tools  they  have  purchased  or  made,  and  perhaps 


also  for  some  brother  journeyman  who  has  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  them,  doing  at  first  small  jobs  in  the  way 
of  making  and  repairing,  and  as  they  win  the  confi- 
dence of  manufacturers  or  the  public,  increasing  their 
facilities  till  they  have  a  large  shop,  a  dozen  or  more 
hands,  and  constant  business.  The  ranks  of  these  en- 
terprising young  machinists  are  also  constantly  dimin- 
ished, as  one  after  another,  having  proved  his  skill  and 
executive  ability,  passes  to  the  higher  position  of  fore- 
man or  su])erintendcnt  of  some  great  foundry  or  ma- 
chine shop  ;  or,  in  rare  cases,  builds  up  a  large 
business  in  some  specialty  of  his  own.  There  are  not 
less  than  fiftv  of  these  jobbing  and  repairing  shops  in 
Kings  county,  and  their  annual  production  ranges  all 
the  way  from  $3,000  to  $30,000.  They  employ  at  least 
175  workmen  in  all,  and  their  total  out-put  is  not  far 
from  8275,000,  or,  counting  in  the  most  prosperous  of 
their  number,  may  reach  $300,000. 

SuBSECTiox  IX. — Iron  Fences;  Railings,  of  Wrought 
Iron,   Wire,  etc.,  and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds. 

Tliis  is  a  large  subsection,  including  a  great  variety 
of  products.  The  cast-iron  fences  and  posts  for  the 
steps  and  areas  of  our  city  houses,  the  graceful  or  un- 
graceful wrought-iron  fences  of  greater  length  and 
extent,  the  wire  fences,  window  guards  and  railings  of 
all  sorts,  often  elegantly  wrought  or  woven,  and,  be- 
yond these,  the  thousand  uses  to  which  woven  wire  net- 
work is  put  for  sieves,  screens,  doors,  filters,  nets,  bas- 
kets, gratings,  meat  safes,  flower  stands,  etc.,  etc.  And 
still  beyond  these  come  the  multifarious  uses  of  iron 
and  steel  wire,  of  some  of  which  we  have  had  such  ex- 
emplifications in  the  construction  of  our  beautiful 
Bridge.  The  use  of  it,  plain  and  barbed,  for  a  fencing 
material  encompasses  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  West,  and  is  very  large  in  the  East 
also.  Wire  rope  is  not  only  used  in  bridge-build- 
ing and  in  the  traction  of  cars,  but  it  is  largely  in  de- 
mand for  the  standing  rigging  of  ships,  especially  of 
steamships;  is  greatly  preferred  for  elevators  for  mines 
and  mining  shafts,  and  for  all  kinds  of  traction  where 
great  strength  and  the  minimum  wear  from  friction 
is  required.  In  all  these  directions,  our  Kings  County 
manufacturers  are  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States. 
In  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  fences  and  railings,  ceme- 
tery iron-work,  area  gates,  window  guards  and  gratings, 
awning  irons,  sheet-iron  doors  and  shutters,  etc.,  are 
the  houses  of  Iloinell  <&  Saxtan,  Knight  Brothers, 
Smith  &  Rhind,  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  of  Jacob  May, 
Howard  &  Morse,  Philip  II.  Dugro  and  James  Forman, 
whose  establishment,  the  Brooklyn  Wire  Works,  in 
Court  street,  though  small,  does  excellent  work,  turning 
out,  with  a  very  few  men,  the  best  of  wire  and  orna- 
mental iron  work.  The  Kortli  American  Iron  Works, 
the  Atlas  Iron  Works,  Thomas  I.  Roteland,  Richard 
Knitdsen,  and  many  others,  are  largely  engaged,  and 
in  the  excellence  of  their  work  they  have  no  superiors. 
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Annin  db  Co.  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence 
of  their  iron  pipes  and  tubes. 

The  manufacture  of  wire  cloth  of  all  descriptions, 
and  of  fine  wires,  is  a  large  industry  in  Kings  county. 
There  are  nearly  twenty  firms,  large  and  small,  of  all 
descriptions,  engaged  in  it;  but  so  great  is  the  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  there  is  very 
little  rivalry  among  them.  Some  confine  themselves  to 
the  weaving  of  iron  wire  cloth,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  window  screens  and  doors,  meal  safes, 
and  the  coarser  wire  screens  for  coal,  sand,  etc.,  etc. 
Others  make  and  weave  fine  steel  wires  for  various 
uses.  Some,  instead  of  weaving  llic  wires  which  they 
have  drawn,  twist  them  into  ropes  and  cords  of  varying 
size,  from  the  great  wire  rojjcs  or  cables  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  to  the  rigging  of  a  steamship,  or  tiic  more 
delicate  ropes  of  a  pleasure  yacht. 

Others,  again,  draw  and  weave  almost  exclusively 
brass  and  copper  wires  for  sieves  and  delicate  screens; 
and  one  house  makes  a  specialty  of  ])roducing  from 
these  metals  the  Fourdrinier  wires  and  the  Fourdrinier 
wire  cloth,  so  largely  in  demand  for  the  use  of  paper- 
makers. 

This  house,  the  William  Cabhle  Excelsior  Wire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  extensive  works  in  Ainslie 
street  and  Union  avenue  are  depicted  on  the  following 
page,  has  had  an  interesting  liistory,  which  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  the  following  biography  of 

The  Brothers  Gabble. — The  Cabbie  family  are  of  ancient 
and  good  blood.  For  several  hundred  years  they  had  been 
among  the  honorable  and  esteemed  citizens  of  Frome,  an  old 
and  pleasant  manufacturing  town  of  Somersetshire.  England; 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  their  ancestor, 
John  Cabbie,  was  granted  a  charter  hy  Henry  VIII.  to  budd 
and  endew  a  chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  tlie  town, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  On  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful stained-glass  window  of  the  chantry  were  depicted,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  lime,  the  Cabbie  coat  of  arms. 
Beside  the  usual  armorial  bearings,  the  principal  figure  was 
a  sea-horse  rampant,  impaling  a  text  K  and  a  bell,  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  rope  or  cable,  a  double  play  upon  the 
family  name  ;  this  window  is  still  in  existence.  The  family 
had  continued  to  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  they  had  become  dissenters, 
enrolling  themselves  among  the  Independents,  of  which 
several  members  of  the  family  were  prominent  and  active 
communicants. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  year  1800,  that  Ed%vard  Cabbie  went 
into  the  employ  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whiting,  a  wire  manufacturer 
of  Frome,  and  after  a  time  married  Mr.  Whiting's  daughter, 
and  at  his  death  succeeded  to  his  business.  He  was  an  able, 
intelligent  and  enterprising  man,  conscientious  and  upright 
in  his  dealings,  and  brought  up  his  family  with  great  care, 
giving  his  children  good  opportunities  of  education,  and 
training  them  thoroughly  to  business  habits.  He  died  in 
1844,  leaving  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  Cabbie, 
then  a  young  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  inherited  his 
business,  and  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  head  of  the  family 
and  the  protector  and  father  of  the  younger  members  of  it. 
William  Cabbie,  whose  portrait  graces  our  pnges.  was  no  or- 
dinary man.    He  had  been  well  educated  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
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and  had  obtained  a  complete  nuiMtery  of  the  wirt-  nianufac- 
ture.  He  wiis  enterprising  and  anibitioUN,  but  not  niNh  or 
impulsive.  He  saw  very  clearly  that  Fromo  offereii  no  clmnce 
for  such  extension  of  his  buMine.H8  as  lio  deemed  dminiblu  for 
himself  and  his  brothen*,  and  he  dr*cide(l  to  omigmte  to  th« 
United  Slates,  taking  them  with  liirii.  The  next  year,  \XiTi, 
he  sailed  for  Ne»v  York  with  his  fninily  ami  briithers.  nnd  nt 
once  began  to  look  aUiut  for  bu.iiness.  I'oHsoiuing  a  fair 
amount  of  pro|MTty,  and  a  large  share  of  w)iind  common  hooro, 
he  was  not  dis|)Osed  to  risk  everything  ujxjn  an  imm>Mliat« 
start  in  busine.ss,  among  a  p<'ople  whoso  ways  and  mi-tlio<la 
were  in  many  respects  strange  to  him.  He  was  already  mar- 
ried to  the  noble  woman  who  survives  him,  and  he  t<xik  bin 
brothers  into  his  family  and  sought  employment  for  hinmoir 
and  his  brother  Joseph  in  the  wire  manufactory  of  Sir.  R<>l>ert 
Cocker.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Cocker  for  two  yeurs,  and 
then  resolved  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  at  Koxhury, 
Connecticut.  His  first  venture  was  unfortunate.  It  whk  too 
far  from  a  goo  1  market  for  his  gooils  ;  and  as  the  mill  wna 
run  by  water  power,  a  great  and  continued  drought  drie<l  up 
the  stream  which  supplied  it,  and  compelled  him  to  flrw<?  it 
for  six  months.  Disposing  of  this  property,  he  returne<l  to 
New  York,  and  soon  after  established  a  mill  at  Ilelleville, 
New  Jersey.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York,  and  located  his  works  in  Gold  street. 
Soon  after  this  he  became ac(|Uiinted  with  Mr.  David  W<M>ds, 
of  Hester  and  Elizabeth  streets,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  wire-weaving  establishments  in  the  country. 
In  18")4  Mr.  Woods  made  overturas  to  Mr.  Cabbie  to  l)ecome 
his  partner.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Woods  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  business  to  Mr.  Cabbie,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  manufactory,  located  in  Centre,  Hester 
and  Elizabeth  streets,  and  with  a  warehouse  at  43  Fulton 
street.  He  had  taken  his  three  brothers  into  the  factory,  not 
as  partners,  but  as  workmen,  that  they  might  become  thor- 
oughlj-  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  business;  and 
while  they  were  all  skilled  workmen,  the  youngest,  Elijah, 
who  was  only  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  he  came  to  this  country, 
had  developed  much  of  his  brother's  enterprise  and  executive 
ability.  In  1857  Mr.  Cabbie  removed  his  works  to  the  Eastern 
District  of  Brooklyn,  hiring  a  factory  at  Tenth  and  Ainslie 
streets.  Two  j-ears  after,  this  factory  was  burned  down.  He 
purchased  the  sile  and  rebuilt  it,  and  a  few  years  later,  de- 
siring larger  quarters,  he  bought  the  site  of  the  present 
works  on  Union  avenue  and  Ainslie  street.  In  1860,  finding 
that  there  was  a  large  demand  for  hoop-skirts,  he  built  a  new 
factory,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands  in  the  drawing, 
rolling  and  tempering  <if  steel  wire,  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Wlieu,  a  few  years  later,  these  garments  went  out  of 
fashion,  he  sold  the  machinery  and  replaced  it  with  iron 
looms  for  wire-weaving.  His  business  prospered,  notwith- 
standing several  disasters  by  fire. 

In  1870,  this  good,  wise  and  judicious  business  man,  es- 
teemed and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  laid  on 
his  death-bed,  smitten  by  that  terrible  malady,  Bright's  din- 
ease  of  the  kidneys.  But  death  had  no  terrors  for  him. 
With  a  calm  and  humble  faith,  he  prepared  to  surrender  hi» 
spirit  to  the  keeping  of  the  God  who  gave  it.  He  was  mind- 
ful of  the  trust  which  his  father  had  left  to  him,  and  made 
provision  in  his  will  for  all  those,  in  any  sense,  dependent 
upon  him.  He  provided  that  a  joint  stock  company  should 
be  formed,  to  carry  on  the  business,  for  which  he  al.^o  left 
the  necessary  capital ;  that  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his 
three  brothers,  should  constitute  the  company,  and  that  his 
youngest  brother,  Elijah,  should  be  the  President,  his  brother 
Josejili,  Secretary,  and  E.  Cabbie,  Treasurer.  Elijah  Cabbie 
was  also  to  be  his  executor. 
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The  re:<ult  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  Mr.  Elijah  Cabbie,  whose  portrait 
graces  tlie  opposite  page,  assumed  the  position  to  which  he 
was  called  with  the  hearty  co-operation  and  good  will  of  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  and  a  more  united  and  happy 
family  it  wouM  be  hard  to  find.  He  has  devoted  his  whole 
powers  to  building  up  the  business,  with  a  persistent  earnest- 
ness and  an  untiring  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  family, 
which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful,  impairing  his  health  by 
his  devotion  to  the  business.  The  second  brother.  Joseph, 
died  in  1879,  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  talents,  with  whom 
music  was  a  passion,  and  art  a  delight.  His  son,  Joseph,  took 
his  place  in  the  company  as  Secretary,  and  several  of  the 
younger  generation  h.avebeen  admitted,  after  tlioroughtrain- 
ing.  as  shareholders  in  the  company.  Mr.  Edward  Cabbie, 
th«  third  brother,  is  now  Superintendent. 


their  original  length.  After  drawing,  they  are  an- 
nealed, cleaned,  and  if  necessary  drawn  again  till 
they  have  reached  the  proper  degree  of  fineness.  They 
are  next  tested,  examined  and  classified  as  to  strength, 
temper  and  fineness.  When  ready  for  use,  the  wire  is 
wound  oflf  on  spools  by  the  spooling  machine,  for  the 
warp  and  shuttles,  and  reeled  for  special  purposes  on 
liand  wheels.  These  spools  are  now  taken  by  the  weavers, 
and  the  wire  from  them  wound  upon  the  back  beam  of 
large,  ponderous,  iron  looms,  varying  in  width  from  four 
to  ten  feet,  and  weighing  from  three  to  seven  tons  each; 
then,  one  by  one,  the  threads  are  taken  through  the  bad- 
dies or  harness,  then  through  the  reed,  which  form  the 
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Meanwhile,  in  these  thirteen  years,  the  business  has  trebled 
in  amount,  and  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  until  they 
cover  nearly  half  of  a  large  city-block  ;  the  manufacture  of 
Fourdrinier  wire,  and  Fourdrinier  wire-cloth,  for  the  use  of 
the  paper-makers,  is  constantly  extending,  and  the  demand, 
stimulated  by  the  excellence  of  their  goods,  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  supply.  Their  other  lines  of  wire  goods  are 
also  popular,  and  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  Fourdrinier  wire  cloth,  the  making  of  which  is 
the  specialty  of  these  works,  is  woven  from  very  fine 
and  perfect  brass  wire,  and  all  the  processes,  except  the 
manufacture  of  the  brass,  are  conducted  here.  In  the 
wire-drawing  rooms,  the  large  brass  rings  of  coarse 
wire  are  arranged  ready  for  the  successive  dies  through 
which  they  are  to  bo  drawn,  till  they  have  attained  two 
hundred  thousand  or  three  hundred  thousand   times 


mesh  of  the  cloth,  sixty  or  seventy  threads  (as  the  case 
may  be)  to  an  inch,  these  are  tied  to  a  bar,  this  is  fas- 
tened to  a  canvas,  which  is  attached  to  the  loom,  and 
the  operation  of  weaving  then  commences  by  throwing 
the  shuttle  back  and  forth.  The  weaving  is  performed, 
as  usual  on  hand  looms,  the  shuttles  being  provided  with 
the  bobbins  of  fine  wire.  The  wire  cloth  which  is  thus 
woven  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  yards  a  day  by 
each  weaver,  is  carefully  inspected  by  the  Super- 
intendent; and,  if  found  perfect,  the  pieces  are  sewed 
together,  very  deftly,  to  form  an  endless  sheet,  then 
drawn  out,  stretched,  squared  and  made  true,  and  rolled 
and  boxed,  ready  for  shipment. 

Nearly  all  paper,  of  whatever  material,  is  now  made 
on  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  and  as  the  wire  cloth  under 
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its  necessary  hard  usage  requires  frequent  renewals,  the 
demand  for  it  is  constant  and  rai)idly  increasing.  Tlie 
wire  cloth  made  by  llie  Cabbie  works,  is  of  sucii  uni- 
formly superior  quality,  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  best 
in  the  market. 

As  Mr.  Cabbie  says:  "  Our  aim  is  not  the  alniighty 
dollar;  we  are  proud  of  our  work  and  of  our  name. 
Our  father's  boys  were  all  brouijht  up  in  the  same 
business.  AVu  inherited  it  fi'om  father  and  maternal 
grandfather,  and  our  aim  is  to  make  goods  that  can- 
not be  surpassed." 

Besides  tlie  Fourdrinier  wire  cloth,  and  Fourdrinier 
wires,  dandy  rolls  and  cylinder  wires,  the  Cabbie  works 
also  manufacture  iron-wire  cloth  for  coal-burning  loco- 
motives, iron-wire  bolting  cloth,  and  other  grades  of 
iron-wire  cloth;  galvanized  wire  netting,  fencing,  fen- 
ders and  guards,  sieves  and  bolters,  traps,  screens, 
flower-stands,  ropes,  railings,  chains  and  settees. 

Their  buildings,  on  Union  avenue  and  Ainslie  street, 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  are  very  extensive.  They  consist  of 
four  buildings,  erected  around  an  open  court.  The 
loom  factory  (one  story,  brick,  100  feet  by  36  feet,  with 
slate  roof  and  lantern  skylight)  has  just  been  completed. 
The  front  on  Union  avenue  is  150  feet,  with  a  depth 
of  100  feet,  and  on  Ainslie  street,  the  front  is  92  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The  main  building,  on  Union 
avenue,  is  75  feet  by  40  feet,  four  stories,  and  a  base- 
ment occupied  as  an  engine-house.  The  engine,  a  40- 
horse  power,  and  built  by  Weisbeckcr  &  Ray,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  named  "  James  A.  Garfield."  Here  is  the 
driving  and  heating  force  of  the  whole  establishment  ; 
for  the  whole  is  heated  by  steam. 

The  office  is  in  the  two-story  building,  on  Ainslie 
street,  a  fine  building,  with  mansard  roof,  giving  a 
third  story,  with  an  ornamental  paling  in  the  ceuire, 
from  which  rises  an  imposing  flag-staff. 

The  directors'  room  is  the  parlor  of  the  house  ;  it  is 
handsomely  furnished,  and  its  walls  are  hung  with 
paintings.  Adjoining  the  main  building,  on  Union 
avenue,  are:  the  machine-shoj),  where  all  the  machinery 
is  made  and  repaired  ;  the  blacksmiths'  shop,  where 
the  forging  is  done,  and  the  carpenters'  shoj),  where 
every  outfit  for  a  large  factory  is  at  hand.  The  build- 
ings cost  $45,000.  They  emjjloy  now  about  105  hands, 
and  very  many  of  their  employees,  male  and  female, 
have  been  with  them  for  many  years;  it  being  a  rule  of 
the  establishment  to  make  but  few  changes,  which  al- 
most always  implies  faithful  workers  and  good  work. 
The  factor}'  is  connected  by  telephone  with  the  ware- 
house at  43  Fulton  street.  New  York. 

The  annual  amount  of  wages  paid  is  $70,000,  which, 
considering  the  number  of  women  and  boys  in  the  force, 
is,  we  think,  the  highest  pay  roll  per  capita  in  Kings 
county,  or  elsewhere.  Their  annual  out-put  at  present 
is  from  S240,000  to  $250,000,  but  they  can,  in  years  of 
active  and  prosperous  business,  nearly  double  this 
amount  with  their  present  machinery  and  appliances. 


Of  the  other  manufacturers  of  wire  goodn,  Mt*ir$. 
Jloteard  tfc  Mortie  and  ./.  //.  /^e  HV«  it  .Son  are  both 
very  large  houses,  and  manufacture  wire  cloth  and 
almost  every  description  of  wire  work  already  enumer- 
ated, except  Fourdrinier  wins  and  Fourdrinier  wire 
cloth,  these,  as  we  haw  said,  being  only  mantifacturtd 
in  Kings  county  or  New  York  by  the  William  C'aliblu 
Company.  The  oul-jMit  nf  tliche  two  houses  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ^Villi.lm  Cabbie  Company.  'J"ho 
other  houses  in  the  business,  77ie  ISronklifn  Wire  Cloth 

Works  (Richardson  &  Hodgson),  Smith  tk  liltiinl, 
Joseph   N^orwood,    The  K.    Y.    Wire  and   Wire    lioj>t 

Company,  Philip  Schmitt,  Michael  McCormick,  John 
McMicrru;/,  Prancis  A.  Fay,  John  Janttm,  Jolm  II. 
iSc/iiceers,  etc.,  make  almost  every  variety  of  wire  goods 
and  wire  rope.  Several  of  them  are  large  and  enter- 
prising houses,  doing  a  good  and  profitable  biiNinesM; 
others  are  but  new  beginners,  but  make  excellent  goods, 
and  will  achieve  success. 

The  census  reported  in  1880,  on  "  wire  work,"  10 
establishments;  $240,778  capital;  172  hands;  $83, GOO 
wages;  $97,641  material,  and  $228,204  annual  product. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  are  three,  at  least,  of  the  houses 
in  the  trade  which  each  exceed  this  product.  Our 
figures  are:  17  establishments;  about  520  hands;  about 
$180,000  wages;  about  $1,050,000  annual  product. 


SECTION  VH. 

The  Manufacture   of  Steel. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  is  not  one  of 
the  industries  of  Kings  County.  The  production  of 
steel  is  not  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are,  we  believe, 
no  Bessemer  steel  works  here,  these  requinng  a  costly 
and  extensive  plant,  and  certain  facilities  for  obtaining 
ores  and  fluxes  which  do  not  exist  here.  The  census 
persistently  ignored  the  existence  of  any  steel  works 
here,  although  one  had  been  at  work  here  since  1808  or 
1869,  and  the  other  for  five  or  six  years.  The  Chrome 
Steel  Works,  Kent  avenue,  cor.  of  Keap  st.,  is  deserving 
of  a  place  in  our  history,  if  there  were  no  other  reason, 
for  its  plucky  persistency  in  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
and  for  refusing  to  be  overwhelmed  or  discouraged  by 
a  long  succession  of  disasters.  It  was  st.arted  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  a  theory,  that  chromium  w.as  a 
good  and  sufficient  substitute  for  carbon  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

The  first  experimenters,  though  good  metallurgists 
in  a  small  way,  with  crucible  and  cupel  in  the  labora- 
tory, were  not  at  home  in  the  larger  operations  of  the 
furnace,  and  met  with  technical  difficidlies  and  obsta- 
cles which  were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  annoying; 
they  would  turn  out  a  number  of  ingots  of  very  supe- 
rior steel,  its  qualities  surpassing  everything  in  the 
market;  and  while  they  were  rejoicing  over  this,  and 
reckoning  their  profits,  the  very  next  batch,  selected 
from  the  same  materials,  and  made  by  the  same  pro- 
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cesses,  so  far  as  they  could  determine,  would  come  out 
with  no  cohesive  power,  and  none  of  the  qualities  re- 
qaired  in  steel;  and  yet  the  one  ingot  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  looks  from  the  other.  The  reasons 
for  this  difference  could  not  be  ascertained,  and,  discour- 
aged by  long-continued  ill  success,  the  original  partners 
withdrew,  one  after  another,  till  but  one  was  left;  but 
he,  a  Scolch-Irishman,  held  on  and  held  out,  and  within 
the  last  four  or  five  j'ears  has  succeeded,  in  ])art  at 
least,  in  overcoming  this  very  stubborn  dilliculty.  This 
uncertainty  of  the  tenacity  of  the  product,  had  given 
the  Chrome  steel  a  bad  rej)Utation.  The  company  was 
a  bidder  at  low  rales  for  the  steel  wire  for  use  on  the 
Bridge,  but  its  reputation  for  uncertain  tenacity  of  its 
steel  caused  the  bid  to  be  thrown  out.  Of  late,  the 
steel  has  been  quite  uniform  in  its  character,  but  the 
ditKculty  of  insufficient  capital,  which  has  hampered  it 
from  the  first,  still  causes  it  difficulty.  The  invention 
has  proved  itself  valuable,  and  it'  is  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  capitalists  was  turned  to  it.  The  out-put  is 
now,  we  learn,  from  $50,000  to  $00,000  ])er  annum. 

The  other  steel  manufactory  of  Brooklyn  is  that  of 

Wrlijltt  <b  Son,  in  Hancock  street,  between  Reid  and 

Patcheu  avenues.      They  make   carbon  steel,  but   the 

extent  of  their  works  or  the  quality  of  the  steel  we  have 

been  unable  to  ascertain. 


SECTION  VIII. 
Saws  and  Files. 

This  is  Mr.  Frothingham's  heading,  and  his  statistics 
are:  24  establishments;  $101,900  capital;  302  hands; 
$97,647  wages;  $90,718  material;  $249,805  annual  pro- 
duct. The  census  office  assumed  that  there  was  but  one 
saw  manufacturer  in  Brooklyn  (there  were  three  at  that 
time),  remanded  him  to  the  miscellaneous  industries, 
and  inserted  Files,  12  establishments,  $25,750  capital, 
70  hands,  $29,192  wages,  $21,970  material,  $08,509  an- 
nual product.  Both  entries  are  hopelessly  wrong,  and 
only  illustrate  the  folly  of  meddling  with  statistics, 
which  the  officials  of  the  census  otiice  were  incajjable 
of  understanding.  The  two  l)raiiclies  of  business,  which 
are  intimately  connected,  have  been  carried  on  with 
many  vicissitudes,  but  the  annual  product  of  the  two  is 
not  now  less  than  $500,000,  though  there  have  been  sev- 
eral failures  within  the  last  two  years.  The  number  of 
hands  is  probably  now  not  far  from  400. 

Bui,  as  the  processes  of  manufacture  differ  mate- 
rially, and  the  saw  manufacturer  need  not  be,  and  often 
is  not,  a  manufacturer  of  files,  we  will  treat  of  saws 
first,  and  afterwards  oi file-nuikinr/. 

The  manufacture  of  saws  and  files  is  not  an  old  indus- 
try anywhere  in  this  country.  It  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
since  the  Euglish  file  manufacturers  declared  that  the 
Yankees  would  never  be  able  to  acquire  the  art  of  mak- 
ing files;  that  the  skill  required  had  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  that  no  American  could  ever  by 


any  possibility  acquire  the  sleight  of  band  necessary  to 
cut  tiles  evenly  and  perfectly.  It  is  about  forty-five 
years  since  the  manufacture  commenced,  and  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  past  the  American  files  have 
ranked  as  high  as  any  of  English  or  French  manufac- 
ture. 

The  saw  manufact,ure  has  passed  through  a  similar 
experience.  The  Siieffield  manufacturers  thought  they 
had  reduced  their  busiiless  to  a  system  and  perfection 
which  defied  competition.  The  tempering,  toothing, 
grinding  and  finishing  a  saw  were  each  processes  re- 
quiring long  jjractice  and  training,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed,  for  an  instant,  that  a  people  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  manufacture,  could  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  saw  works  and  their  skilled 
workmen.  But  stranger  things  than  this  have  hap- 
pened, and  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  while  we  manufac- 
tured about  $4,000,000  worth  of  saws  in  1880,  we  im- 
ported in  that  year  only  $14,475  worth,  and  exported 
in  the  same  year  $.37,271  worth,  and  about  $17,000  of 
this  to  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies. 

There  are  now,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  89 
saw  manufactories  and  179  file  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  18  of  the  former  and  37  of  the  latter  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  have  no  positive  knowledge  as 
to  the  first  manufacturer  of  saws  in  this  country,  but 
among  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  largest,  was  the  firm 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  afterwards  embarked  so  largely 
in  the  production  of  jirinting  presses.  The  early  saw 
and  tile  manufacturers  found  it  desirable  to  import 
skilled  workmen,  saw-makers,  saw-grinders  and  saw- 
handlers  from  Sheflield,  to  train  their  apprentices  and 
young  workmen  in  the  dilficult  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture; and  in  1848  they  invited  a  father  and  two 
sons  by  the  name  of  Peace,  experienced  and  skillful 
saw  grinders,  to  come  over  and  manage  their  saw- 
grinding  department.  They  came,  and  their  work 
gave  ample  satisfaction.  The  elder  son  remained  with 
Messrs.  Hoe  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  that  time  made 
himself  completely  master  of  all  the  processes  of  the 
trade,  something  very  rarely  attempted  in  that  business. 
In  1801  the  two  brothers  commenced  business  for  them- 
selves, at  first  in  small  quarters  in  Centre  street.  New 
York;  after  a  little,  they  removed  to  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ; 
but  in  1803  settled  tinally  in  their  present  location  at 
Tenth  and  Ainslie  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  Here  they 
have,  or  at  least  the  older  brother  has,  built  up  a  fine 
business,  the  establishment  being  the  largest,  with  one 
or  possibly  two  exceptions,  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Peace  confined  his  industry  to  saws  alone;  but  of  these 
he  makes  every  known  variety. 

The  steel  used  is  principally  of  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
ture, and  while  its  quality  is  excellent,  Mr.  Peace  com- 
|)lains  that  two  of  his  competitors,  who  manufacture 
their  own  steel,  are  enabled  to  use  steel  which  costs 
them  only  about  one-half  the  market  value,  while  he  is 
obliged  to  use  steel  purchased  at  the  market  price,  and 
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is  thus  iKiiHlicapiinl  :it  tlic  very  l)Oginnin£f  of  tlic  race. 
Mr.  Pi'UL-e  is  ;i  lu'liever  in  a  tarifT  with  a  fair  ili-groe  of 
protection  for  luanufacturos,  but  hu  ilocs  not  believe 
that  it  should  be  such  a  tariff  as  will  discriminate 
against  tlu'  niauufai'turt'r. 

The  steel  used  is  rolled  at  tlie  rdlliiiij;  mill  tu  llie  ]iroper 
length,  width  and  thickness.  The  steel  for  carpenters' 
saws  is  in  scjuare  sheets,  which  are  divided  diaj^onally, 
each  sheet  making  two  saws.  Being  cut  into  the  de- 
sired shape,  the  future  saws  arc  toothrd  and  IIKmI  wliih' 
the  steel  is  in  the  soft  state.  The  teeth,  which  are  of  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  acc'ording  to  the  pur])ose.s  for 
which  they  are  designed,  are,  except  in  the  more  com- 
]dicatc(l  forms,  cut  by  automatic  machinery,  the  ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  carpcnter.s'  saws  making 


on  a  hardwood  block),  and,  as  the  processes  through 
which  they  have  passed  have  sumewliat  impaired  their 
elasticity,  this  is  restored,  if  need  be,  by  healing  to  the 
required  color.  They  are  next  .set,  filed,  etclied  and 
oiled,  when  those  saws  which  do  not  rerpiire  handles 
are  finished,  ready  for  packing.  The  carpenters'  and 
cross-cut  saws  are  transferred  to  the  saw-handler's  de- 
partment, and  the  blades  are  punched  to  receive  the 
screws  for  the  handles;  and  in  one  pattern,  which  is 
patented,  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  is  cat 
out  by  a  die,  .md  the  liaii<llc  fitted  to  match  this  ex- 
actly, and,  like  the  other  handles,  is  secured  firmly  in 
its  i)lace  by  screws.  The  handles  are  made  of  beech 
;ind  a])ple  wood  ])rin(i|pally,  though  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, cherry,  and  black  walnut  are  used  to  some  extent. 
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1,200  teeth  per  minute.  The  burr,  or  rougliened  edges, 
raised  by  shearing  and  toothing,  are  next  knocked  or 
rolliMl  down.  They  arc  then  hardened  in  oil,  and  tem- 
pered (a  difficult  and  delicate  process),  a  particular 
shade  of  color  being  required  for  the  requisite  temper. 
After  the  tempering,  they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  saw 
makens,  to  be  hammered  on  an  anvil  as  true  as  possible; 
they  are  then  taken  to  the  grinding  shop,  where  each 
saw  is  ground  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  Most  of  the  saws  are  ground  on  a  machine, 
the  saw  passing  between  rollers  to  the  grindstone,  and 
passing  out  between  other  rollers  on  the  other  side. 
The  jig  and  com|)ass  saws  are  ground  by  hand,  the 
grindstones,  in  all  cases,  being  driven  by  steam  power. 
The  saws  go  next  to  the  polishing  shops,  and,  after 
polishing,  are  blocked  (straightened  by  being  hammered 


The  losis  of  these  woods  are  first  sawed  into  boards  of 
the  proper  thickness,  and  then  thoroughly  steamed  and 
dried.  The  handles  are  then  marked  out  by  pattern^ 
and  sawed  out  by  band  or  jig  saws,  burred  and  filed 
into  shape,  smoothed  by  sandbelts  and  sandwheels,  oiled 
and  polished,  and  finally  slit  and  bored  ready  to  receive 
the  blades. 
;  In  the  manufacture  of  saws,  the  division  of  lalwr 
is  carried  to  a  remarkable  extent,  not  in  the  produc- 
tion of  difTerent  kinds  of  saws,  .is  might  be  expected, 
but  in  the  different  processes  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  saw.  Each  process  is  a  trade  by  itaelf, 
and  hardly  ever  does  a  mechanic  pass  from  one  to 
another.  The  usual  divisions  are  saw-makers,  saw- 
grinders,  saw  polishers  and  finishers,  and  saw-hand- 
lers;  but   even   these   are  sub-divided;  the   man  who 
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hardens  and  tempers  the  saw  has  no  knowledcje  of  the 
processes  of  toothing  and  filing,  nor  of  the  smithing  and 
hammering;  so  that  there  arc  three  distinct  trades  un- 
der the  head  of  saw-making;  in  saw  grinding,  tlic  man 
who  grinds  the  saws  on  a  machine  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  work  of  grinding  them  by  hand.  In 
the  polishing  department,  the  polisher  cannot  do  the 
setting,  filing,  retempering  or  etching.  He  might  do 
the  graining,  which  is  effected  by  passing  the  polished 
and  finished  saw  between  hardwood  rollers. 

The  saw-handlers  have  also  several  subdivisions.  It 
is  very  rarely  the  case  that  a  man  has  made  himself  a 
master  of  ail  the  processes,  as  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Peace 
has  done,  and  is  capable  of  superintending  and  direct- 
ing each  effectively.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  is  a  business  which  can  only  be  conducted  success- 
fully by  a  man  who  is  thoroughlj'^  familiar  with  every 
department  of  it,  and  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  the 
executive  ability  needed  in  the  buying  and  selling,  and 
the  financial  management  of  a  large  business,  and  the 
power  to  control  large  bodies  of  men  successfully. 
Without  these  qualifications,  failure  in  the  end  is  inev- 
itable. There  have  been  many  sad  examples  of  this  in 
Brooklyn,  and  the  successive  disasters  have  left  the 
Harvey  W.  Peace  Company,  Limited,  practically  alone 
in  this  industry,  their  only  com])otitors  now  being  some 
small  shojjs  which  make  only  one  or  two  descriptions 
of  saws,  and  from  their  limited  means,  the  quality  even 
of  these  lacks  uniformity. 

Harvey  W.  Peace. — Were  we  called  upon  to  name  one 
among  the  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn,  who  had,  in  early 
middle  life,  won  for  himself  a  higli  and  honorable  position 
as  a  manufacturer,  solely  by  the  exercise  of  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  the  mental  abilities  which  tilted  him  for  being  a 
leader  and  employer  of  men,  our  first  thought  would  be  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Peace,  as  the  most  striking  exemplar  of 
the  success  which  comes  from  the  exercise  of  those  quali- 
ties. 

Harvey  \V.  Peace  %vas  born  iu  Sheffield,  England,  Aug. 
10,  1831.  His  fatlier  and  graiidfatlior  had  both  bteu  brought 
up  in  the  saw  business  all  their  lives.  When  he  was  yet 
very  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Dore,  in  Derbyshire, 
about  six  miles  from  Sheffield,  but  still  retained  their  con- 
nection with  the  saw-works  in  Sheffield.  Mr.  Peace  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  Dore,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
began  to  work,  a  part  of  the  time,  in  the  same  niauufactoiy 
with  his  father  and  grandfather.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  a  very  skillful  saw-grinder.  At  that  tiine(l.S4i)).  became 
to  America  uiih  his  father  and  family,  the  father  having  re- 
ceived an  invilation  from  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  to  t;ike  charge  of  the  saw-grinding  in  their  extensive 
works.  In  this  estabhsliment,  young  Peace  remained  for 
twelve  years  (except  a  trip  to  Europe,  in  18'>7,  for  health  and 
recreation).  In  these  twelve  years,  he  had  become  a  com- 
plete master  of  his  business,  and  with  his  industry,  temper- 
ate habits,  and  economy,  had  been  able  to  save  a  little  cap- 
ital, to  start  the  business  of  saw  manufacturing  for  himwlf. 
Accordingly,  in  18G1 .  h-  commenced,  in  a  small  way,  in  Ceiit.-r 
street.  New  York,  lakmgayoungerbruther asii])arlner.  Find- 
ing their  location  not  a  goo  I  one,  at  that  time  (it  was  ju>t  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil   War),    they  removed,   the  next 


year,  to  Johnstown,  Fulton  county.  New  York,  where  they 
remained  about  a  year.  By  this  time,  business  —  in  some 
directions,  and  the  manufacture  of  saws  was  one  of  them  — 
had  greatly  revived,  and  was  much  better  in  the  seaports 
than  in  the  interior.  Once  more,  therefore,  they  removed, 
and  this  time,  to  what  proved  a  permanent  location,  to 
Aiuslie  street.  Brooklyn.  At  first  their  quarters  here  were 
small  and  narrow,  and  proved  so  inconvenient  that  they 
moved  to  a  better  location  on  the  same  street,  in  1867;  the 
times  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  an  extensive 
business,  and  though  averse  to  anything  like  speculative 
action,  they  went  forward,  "hasting  not  and  resting  not," 
increasing  with  each  year  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
their  saws,  till  one  building  was  added  to  another,  and  one 
kind  of  saws  to  another  ;  and  now  (with  the  exception  of 
the  file-works  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Paul,  a  friend  of  theirs,  and  one 
whose  manufacture  is  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to 
their  own),  they  occupy  several  lots  in  the  block  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  Tenth  and  Ainslie  streets.  They  make  every 
description  of  saws  known  to  the  trades,  and  for  such  as  re- 
quire handles  or  frames,  they  manufacture  the--e  necessary 
attachments.  We  have  described  elsewhere  the  processes  of 
saw  manufacture,  the  four  classes  of  workmen,  the  saw- 
maker,  saw-grinders,  saw-handlers,  and  saw-finishers,  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  said  here,  that  in  all  this  great  enterprise, 
employing  a  force  of  more  than  200  men.  and  producing 
annually  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods.  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Peace  has  been  the  informing  and 
controlling  spirit;  his  judicious  and  enterprising  manage- 
ments has  brought  order  out  of  confusiou,  success  out  of 
threatened  disaster,  and  his  house  has  now  but  two  rivals  in 
the  United  States  in  the  extent  of  its  production,  and  none 
in  the  quality  and  excellence  of  its  wares.  It  is  well  under- 
stood everywhere,  and  among  all  classes  of  purchasers,  that 
the  stamp  of  "  Harvey  W.  Peace  "  on  any  saw,  or  case  of 
saws,  insures  the  purchasers  that  the  goods  are  of  the  very 
best  possible  quality. 

In  his  relations  to  his  fellow  manufacturers,  Mr.  Peace  has 
always  been  kindly  and  helpful:  often  taking  large  risks,  to 
keep  them  from  disaster,  and  where  they  have  succumbed  to 
the  hardness  of  the  times,  furnishing  them  with  employment 
in  his  own  establishment  till  they  could  recover  themselves. 

In  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  social  life,  Mr.  Peace  has 
shown  himself  a  good  citizen,  a  tender  and  kind  husband 
and  father,  and  a  pleasant  neighbor.  Though  not  a  member 
of  any  church,  he  is  a  regular  attendant  on  the  Methodist 
church  — the  church  of  his  parents.  In  politics  he  is  a  de- 
cided republican,  though  never  an  office-seeker  or  office- 
holder. He  wields  a  powerful  influence  in  his  ward,  but  has 
invariably  refused  to  be  a  candidat^e  for  any  public  position. 
In  regard  to  the  tariff,  he  favors  a  moderate  protection  of 
our  struggling  manufactures,  but  insists  that  the  duties 
should  be  taken  off  from  raw  material  which  cannot  be 
produced  here,  and  reduced  on  such  raw  material  as  is 
equally  a  product  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries;  thus 
placing  us  on  au  e(iuality  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Peace,  though  heartily  American  in  feeling  and  inter- 
est, does  not  forget  that  he  first  drew  breath  iu  England. 
He  is  an  officer  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  a  hearty  and 
cordial  friend  and  helper  of  his  countrymen.  In  other 
directions  also,  his  liberal  spirit  exhibits  itself,  and  he  is  a 
generous  giver  to  all  good  causes. 


IMr.  Peace,  and  some  of  his  skillful  workmen,  have 
designed  and  ])ateiited  many  of  the  machines  for  the 
l)ur])ose  of  grindiiii,'  the  various  kinds  of  saws,  as  well 
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as  for  polishing,  tootliing,  li.ui(lliiig  and  graining  saws. 
Wliile  tbis  company  make  every  description  of  saws 
known  or  (Icnunuled  in  the  tra<lc,  tlieir special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  higher  grades  of  carpenters'  saws, 
band  saws  (some  of  these  are  fifty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  they  vary  in  width  from  one-eighth  inch  to  six 
inches),  veneer  and  re-saw  segments,  and  cross-cut  saws. 
They  emjdoy  from  150  to  100  hands,  and  their  produc- 
tion ranges  from  *200,000  to  $2:25,000  per  annum. 

Files. — Tlicre  are  a  luimber  of  manufacturers  of 
files  in  Brooklyn,  but  most  of  them  liave  but  small  es- 
tablishments. The  largest  are  that  of  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Paul,  whose  factory  adjoins  that  of  the  Harvey  W. 
Peace  Comi)any,  on  Tenth  and  Ainslie  streets,  and  that 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Boyuton,  on  Devoe  street,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  of  saws  as  well  as  files.  The  latter  estab- 
lishment is  now  closed.  Four  or  five  others  are  doing 
a  moderate  business  in  this  line.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal rc(piir('d  is  much  less  than  that  for  the  saw  manu- 
facture; but  the  material  must  be  of  the  finest  forged 
steel,  of  the  most  perfect  temper,  and  the  cutting  done 
by  hand,  and  by  workmen  of  the  highest  skill.  Tiicre 
are,  indeed,  inai-hine-cut  files  on  the  market,  but  for 
the  purposes  tor  which  a  first-class  file  is  wanted,  they 
are  as  yet  of  very  little  worth.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  files  and  ras]is — rat-tail  or  taper,  round,  s<piare, 
fiat,  triangular,  oval,  liaH'-rnuncI,  cabinet,  etc.,  etc.  A 
catalogue  before  us  specifies  about  thirty  varieties,  and 
fourteen  lengths  of  nearly  all. 

The  art  of  file-cutting  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
only  acquired  by  long  practice.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  file-cutters  are  of  English  birth,  though  the 
younger  men  of  American  birth  are  now  doing  very 
creditable  w-ork.  Like  the  workmen  in  the  saw  works 
the  file-cutters  adhere  very  rigidly  to  their  own  special 
division  of  the  work.  The  cutter  of  three-cornered 
files  will  not  attempt  to  cut  rat-tail  files,  or  even  lialf- 
round  ones,  much  less  rasps  of  any  description;  and 
the  cutters  of  these,  in  their  turn,  look  with  disdain 
upon  the  three-square  file-cutters. 

The  census  of  1880  reports  12  file  factories,  employ- 
ing 96  hands,  and  producing  $68,50!)  of  files  annually. 
The  report  is  both  defective  and  redundant;  redundant 
in  the  number  of  establishments,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight;  and  defective  in  the  amount  of  product, 
which  considerably  exceeds  $100,000.  Mr.  Paul's  out- 
put alone  is  from  $30,000  to  $40,000;  and  Mr.  Boynton's 
was  not  much  less,  in  this  department  of  his  business. 
The  average  number  of  hands  employed  by  Mr.  I'aul 
is  from  40  to  50. 


SECTION  IX. 

Stamped  or  Drawn  Wares,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron 
Wares,  Galvanized  Iron  and  its  Ware. 

The  production  of  stamped  or  drawn  wares,  by  which 
is  meant  the  formation,  by  means  of  continuous  ])res- 


.•:ure  by  a  power  press,  and  by  single  or  conibineil  dies 
and  blank-holders,  of  ]>ans,  dislies,  pails,  ki-ltleH,  sar- 
dine, blacking,  spice  and  otlier  boxes,  and  by  coinl.ina- 
tion  machines  and  dies,  fruit,  vegetable,  meat  and  fish 
cans,  petroleum  cans  and  eases,  and  the  lettering  of 
these  with  any  required  name  or  address  by  dies, 
worked  by  the  same  machines,  has  become  an  import- 
ant industry,  and  has  almost  entirely  sujierseded  the 
old  process  of  manufacturing  tin-ware.  In  some  of  these 
machines,  the  pan,  pail,  dish  or  can,  etc.,  come  from  the 
machine  complete;  in  others  they  require  wiring,  trim- 
ming and  finishing,  all  of  which  is  done  with  great 
rapidity  on  other  machines.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines  the  amount  of  production  can  be  increased 
one  hundred  fold  with  the  same  number  of  hands.  The 
process  of  cleepi<t(im]iiii<j  was  first  invented  by  a  French- 
man of  Met/,  (now  Mayence)  named  Mix;  it  was  con- 
siderably improved  and  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Messrs.  Lalance  &  Grosjean,  who  still  manufacture, 
in  Queens'  county,  these  and  their  enamelled  or  granite 
wares  on  a  large  scale.  Subsequent  improvements 
were  made  in  the  machines,  for  stamping  not  only  tin, 
but  sheet  iron,  brass,  zinc,  copper,  straw  and  card  board, 
leather,  etc.,  and  the  first  extensive  manufactory  of 
these  machines  was  started  in  Brooklyn  in  lf>6T,  and 
subsequently  greatly  enlarged  by  3Ir.  E.  W.  Bliss,  who 
is  now  the  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Bliss  does  not  manu- 
facture stamped  ware  himself,  but  produces  the  ma- 
chines by  which  it  is  made.  The  leading  manufacturers 
of  stamped  wares  are  the  refiners  of  petroleum  oils,  who 
make  millions  of  cans,  of  a  capacity  of  from  one  to  five 
gallons,  for  e.\j)orting  and  transporting  their  oils;  the 
canners  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  oysters  and  fish, 
whose  consumption  of  the  cans  is  immense;  and  the 
houses  which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  house- 
hold hardware.  It  is  only  because  these  petroleum  oil 
cans,  fruit,  meat,  vegetable,  oyster  and  fish  cans  and 
boxes,  and  the  lard  pails,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  so 
cheaply,  and  in  such  (juantities,  that  the  oil  and  pro- 
vision trades  and  the  canned  goods  trade  have  been 
so  enormously  expanded  within  the  last  decade,  and 
especially  within  the  last  five  years.  These  inventions 
have  also  rendered  other  industries  largely  prosper- 
ous, which  but  for  these  products  of  the  stamping 
machines  must  have  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
unprofitable. 

It  is  not  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that 
these  products  of  machines  manufactured  in  Brooklyn, 
and  almost  wholly  by  Brooklyn  manufacturers,  have 
increased  our  national  exports  to  the  extent  of  about 
fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  stamped  and  drawn 
wares,  as  well  as  of  other  tin-wares,  aside  from  the  great 
manufacturers  who  make  cans,  pails,  etc.,  exclusively 
for  their  own  goods,  are  :  E.  Kctcham  tfc  Co.,  Fred. 
Habermann,  Silas  A.  Ilsley  <fc  Co.,  William  Vogcl, 
O.  J.  Hauck  tfc  Co.  and  Somen  Brothers. 
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l-,.^.j._,i  ivETCHAM.— l..-  .^...j-aI  of  this  hki-lcli  was  born 
October  l»th,  1818,  in  the  quiet  village  of  Pennington,  Mercer 
county.  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were  Enoch  and  Matilda 
Smith  Ketcham,  who  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  that  place,  where  also  rest  the  remains  of 
seven  successive  generations  of  the  family  name.  His  earlier 
years  were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm,  among  the  duties 
incident  to  such  a  life,  with  educational  advantages  of  the 
most  limited  nature.  Pennington  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  noted  seat  of  learning,  and  the  only  privileges,  formerly 
given  to  the  farmer's  son,  were  a  few  weeks  in  the  district 
school  during  the  winter  season,  when  services  could  best  be 
spared  from  the  work  at  home.  While  yet  a  youth  Mr.  Enoch 
Ketcham  left  the  old  liomestead  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter; and,  after  serving  a  full  apprenticesliip,  worked  for  a 
while  at  Newark  and  Morristown,  in  his  native  state.  In  1844 
he  began  his  mercantile  career  in  Clill  street.  New  York,  enter- 
ing in  the  lowest  capacity,  and  soon  rising,  by  industry  and 
integrity,  to  a  position  in  the  firm.  In  181!)  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Van  Auken,  and  resides  still  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Like  his  fathers,  he  has  retained  his  connection  with 
the  Presbyterian  church,  being  now  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Thirty-fiftli 
street. 

Mr  Ketcham  is  one  of  the  oldest  dealers  in  manufactured 
tin-wares  in  the  United  States.  When  he  began  in  1844,  and 
during  the  first  years  of  his  business  life,  nearly  all  kinds  of 
goods  for  house-furnishing  were  imported  from  abroad.  But 
few  were  made  in  this  country,  and  they  were  the  common 
wares  of  the  country  tin-shop.  He  entered  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles,  his  house  always  occupying  a 
foremost  position,  and  he,  personally,  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  the  trade.  Of  late  years  the  methods  of  producing  these 
goods  have  been  entirely  revolutionized,  nearly  every  process 
being  wrought  out  by  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery. 
These  improvements  have  given  rise  to  various  large  estab- 
lishments for  the  construction  of  such  machines,  which  were 
entirely  unknown  before.  The  younger  men  in  the  trade 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  gi'eat  clianges  that  have  transpired 
since  Mr.  Ketcham  first  undertook  the  building  of  his  fac- 
tory. 

The  firm  of  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  at  great  expense,  and 
with  an  enterprise  seldom  equalled  in  these  days,  constructed 
machinery  under  their  own  roof  which  can  be  had  of  dealers 
at  the  present  time  for  very  moderate  amounts.  Later  firms 
have  profited  largely  b\-  the  experience  which  the  firm  of  E. 
Ketcliam  &  Co.  acquired  only  by  long  and  tedious  experi- 
ments.* 

In  the  year  IS.j",  in  company  with  some  other  persons,  Mr. 
Enoch  Ketcham  purchased  the  factory  at  the  corner  of  South 
Second  and  Twelfth  streets  in  Williamsburg,  and  organized 
the  firm  of  E.  Ketcham  &  Co.,  whose  warehouses  are  at  96 
Beekman  and  .'58  Cliff  streets.  New  York.  This  building, 
which  at  that  time  was  quite  meagre  in  its  ijroportions,  has 
since  become  of  extensive  size.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  is  five  stories  high,  and  arranged  to  accommo- 
date the  several  departments  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
stamping  rooms  are  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  place. 
Hero  articles  of  great  depth  arc  formed  from  one  sheet  or 
disc  of  metal,  witliout  seams  or  solder.  It  w.as  in  this  brunch 
that  experiments  were  first  put  forth,  the  earlier  efforts  pro- 
ducing vessels  of,  say,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  finally 
reaching  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  so  that  all  cooking  vessels 
may  be  made  from  single  sluits  cil'  tin.  or  other  sheet  metal, 


without  the  possibility  of  leaks.*  There  are  many  other  de- 
partments in  this  factory,  in  which  tin  plates  are  manipu- 
lated in  various  ways  and  shapes,  and  then  polished  to  a 
lustre  equalling  silver  in  brilliancy. 


•The  reader  "III  flnd  these  prnoesscs  very  fully  described  In  the  arti- 
cle on  Stumiied  aud  Drawn  Metallic  Wares,  and  In  that  on  Presses 
and  Dies. 


Somers  Brothers  bave  confined  themselves  to  the 
production  of  lithographed  or  decorated  cans,  boxes, 
pails,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  they  have  a  large  trade. 


The  Somers  Brothers. — The  brothers,  Daniel  M.,  Joseph 
L.  and  Ouy  A.  Somers,  among  the  best  known  of  Brooklyn's 
manufacturers,  are,  though  not  of  an  old  Brooklyn  family, 
of  oneof  the  oldest  families  in  the  United  States.  The  name 
has  been  for  centuries  known  in  England,  and  can  be  traced 
to  the  time  of  AVilliam  the  Conqueror. 

The  Somerses  of  America  are  descended  from  the  family  of 
John  Somers,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  during  the  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Roses.  Jolin  Somers,  the  first  of  the  name 
in  America,  emigrated  from  England  in  16  .5,  and  settled  on 
a  large  grant  of  land  in  New  Jersey,  embracing  Great  Egg 
Harbor ;  Somers  Point,  a  well-known  locality,  having  been 
the  place  of  his  residence.  He  had  contracted  a  runaway 
marriage  with  a  French  lady  of  much  beauty,  highly  accom- 
plished, and  of  distinguished  social  position  in  her  native 
land.  Previous  to  this  alliance,  the  Somerses  had  been 
blonde  men  and  women,  with  light  hair.  Partaking  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  this  lady,  her  children  aud  their 
descendants,  to  the  present  time,  have  almost  invariably  been 
dark  of  complexion,  vvitli  the  usual  accompaniment  of  black 
hair  and  eyes. 

John  Somers  had  two  sons,  who  were  named  Richard  aud 
James.  The  former  had  a  son,  named  John,  also  a  grandson 
of  the  same  name,  who  located  in  Virginia  in  1804,  and  who 
had  a  son  named  Joseph  R.  Somers,  who  had  three  sons  (the 
subjects  of  our  sketch)  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  resi- 
dents of  Brooklyn.  They  were  born  in  the  following  order: 
Daniel  M.,  March  20th,  1811;  Guy  A.,  July  31st,  1843;  Joseph 
L.,  January  8th,  1844;  aud  Mary  Florence,  June  1st,  18.00. 
All  of  these  are  married  and  have  families. 

Col.  Richard  Somers,  of  the  war  of  Independence,  and  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  for  1775  in  Philadelphia, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  original  John  Somers,  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  brave  young  son,  Richard,  was  born  Sejitember  loth, 
1778,  and  became  a  sailor,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  commander  of  the  United 
States  ship  Nautilus.  In  the  Algerine  War,  before 
Tripoli,  on  the  night  of  September  4th,  1803,  be  voluntarily 
sacrificed  his  own  life  by  blowing  up  the  ship  Intrepid,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  Somerses  of  Brooklyn  lost 
some  ships  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  aud  their  grand- 
father lost  four  vessels  by  the  fortunes  of  war  in  1812-14. 
The  Somerses  of  America  were  ship-owners  for  successive 
generations;  but,  during  the  last  half-century,  have  drifted 
into  other  lines  of  enterprise.  While  of  English  and  French 
descent,  the  Somerses  of  Brooklyn  are  thoroughly  American, 
being  of  the  sixth  generation  of  their  father's  and  of  the  fifth 
of  their  mother's  famih-  in  the  United  States. 

The  firm  of  Somers  Brothers  was  organized  in  1869  by 
Daniel  M.,  Joseph  L.  and  Guy  A.  Somers,  who,  without  cap- 
ital or  a  local  business  acquaintance,  began  operatiims,  in  a 
small  way,  near  B'ultou  ferry,  Brooklyn,  stamping  metal 
goods  for  manufacturers.     Gradually  increasing  their  busi- 


•  It  was  In  this  establishment  that  milk  pans,  wash-bowls,  dippers 
and  the  like  were  Urst  made  "seamles.s,"  since  which  time  they  are  to 
be  found  In  every  city  and  hanilot  of  the  laud. 
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ness,  they  removed,  in  1875.  to  tlioir  present  locatinn.  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Pearl  streets,  near  Fulton  and  t'.itliarine 
ferries.  About  this  time  Mr.  William  H.  Atkinson,  a  cousin, 
was  admitted  to  a  partnersliip  in  the  enterprise. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  and  nickel-plated  ^oods  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  business  increased  rapidly  with  each  p.ass- 
ing  year,  as  the  products  of  the  factory  became  known  in  the 
market.  In  1878,  the  firm  began  the  manufacture  of  dec- 
orated tin  boxes,  for  use  as  packages  by  manufacturers  of 
proprietary  articles.  Although  these  goods  are  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin,  their  success  has  demonstrated  their 
great  usefulness  and  popularity  wherever  they  have  been 
introduced,  the  demand  for  a  complete  and  perfectly  finished 
package  in  tin  having  been  long  recognized. 

The  great  perfection  which  this  firm  has  attained  in  the 
modern  art  of  decorating  tin  has  opened  a  new  channel  for 
making  these  goods.  By  a  process  peculiar  to  themselves, 
Soiners  Brothers  prepare  the  surface  of  the  tin-plate  with 
various  richly-colored  enamels  or  j.apans,  and  print  directly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  same  by  the  lithographic  process, 
bringing  out  the  finest  lines  witli  the  greatest  clearness,  and 
giving  it  a  perfect  and  beautiful  finish.  B}'  their  care  and 
experience,  they  have  advanced  the  printing  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  clearer  and  more  artistic 
impression  on  their  prepared  tin  than  can  be  made  by  the 
same  method  on  paper.  After  printing,  another  process  is 
employed,  which  produces  a  finely  enameled  surface.  Sev- 
eral days  are  required  to  finish  these  processes  before  the  tin 
is  ready  to  be  manufactured  into  boxes  or  other  articles;  and 
the  labels  and  other  printed  matter  are  imprinted  on  the  tin- 
plate  before  it  is  made  into  the  goods.  These  boxes  present 
such  an  attractive  appeariince  that  theinildic,  after  using  the 
contents,  use  them  for  general  and  household  purposes,  the 
indestructible  label  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  modes 
of  permanent  advertisement  that  can  be  had. 

From  a  small  beginning,  this  enterprise  hns  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city;  and  it  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  front  rank  of  similar  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  The  members  of  the  firm  are  practically  acquainted 
with  the  various  departments  of  their  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  give  to  its  details  their  personal  attention,  thus  insuring 
an  excellence  in  their  goods  that  they  could  not  hope  other- 
wise to  attain. 

They  have  recently  purchased  a  site  for  a  factory  on  Third 
street,  corner  of  Third  avenue,  upon  which  they  are  to  erect 
a  large  and  durable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
rapidly  increasing  business. 


Other  nianufacturer.s  who  are  doing  a  good  business 
are-:  Brooklyn  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  W.  BiUler  &  Co.,  Lorem 
Griesskr,  Iron- Clad  Mfg.  Co.,  Peter  Micheh,  August 
Nagel,  Willaini  Norris,  Robert  Schreick,  Hugh  Sul- 
livan, Jos.  H.  Van  Winkle,  John  Wilkens,  Reinhard 
Wenz,  and  Thomas  JTeneg.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  we  fear,  not  quite  in  accordance  witli  tlic 
truth,  that  the  census  represents  Brooklyn- as  the  only 
large  city  in  the  United  States,  which  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  stamped  or  drawn  goods. 
New  York  is  reported  as  producing  $97,280  worth,  and 
Brooklyn  $1,556,829,  while  no  other  large  city  reports 
them  at  all.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  stamped  ware  is  included  under  the  head  of  "  tin, 
copper  and  sheet  iron  ware,"  though  the  manufactur- 
ing census  of  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  re- 


turii.s  under  both  titles.  The  manufacturers  of  liic 
drawing  and  stamping  m.acliines  tell  uh  that  largo 
houses  in  Portland,  Me.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y,;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  FraiiciHco, 
Cal.,  and  Tortlaiid,  Oregon,  manufacture  oil,  fruit, 
vegetable,  provision,  fish  and  oyster  cairn  by  hundreiU 
of  millions  by  this  pro<'eRs;  and  that  household  warex 
are  manufactured  largely  in  the  same  way  in  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Tin,  sheet  iron,  zinc  and  copper  are  manufactured  in 
so  many  forms  that  it  is  not  to  be  .tupposcd  that  tlie 
drawing  process  can  be  appliol  to  them  all,  but  the 
ingenious  manufacturers  of  these  machines  have  de- 
vised the  means  for  making  almost  everything  which 
can  be  made  by  machinery;  stove-pipes  are  made  and 
riveted,  the  elbows  formed  perfectly,  kettles,  large 
])ailp,  wash-boilers,  steamers,  hot-air  pipes,  copper  ket- 
tles, baking  and  dripping  i)ans,  camp-kettles,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  arc  all  turned  out  j)erfectly  by  machinery.  En- 
ameled wares  are  also  manufactured  by  machine 
methods.  The  manufacture  of  stamped  and  other  tin- 
wares  in  Brooklyn  has  nearly  doubled  since  1880.  At 
that  time  there  were  reported  of  stamped  ware  six 
establishments,  with  $870,000  capital,  employing  1,010 
liands,  p.aying  $:?04,779  wages,  using  $036,084  of  ma- 
terial, and  producing  annually  $1,556,829.  The  tin- 
ware, copper- ware  and  sheet-iron  ware  trade,  w.as  repre- 
sented as  having  119  establishments  (this  must  have 
included  the  traveling  tinkers  and  dealers  .as  well); 
with  $136,350  capital,  employing  284  hands,  paying 
$1.50,331  wages,  using  $346,807  of  material,  and  pro- 
ducing $010,134  of  these  wares.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  hands  then  was  1,294,  and  the  annual  product 
$2,175,063.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  production  of 
the  petroleum  companies  who  emploj'cd  in  1883  about 
1,200  hands  on  their  cans,  and  turned  out  goods  which 
cost  them  about  $2,225,000;  it  was  exclusive  also  of 
the  large  ]iacking  houses,  whose  production,  though 
very  considerable,  cannot  now  lie  ascertained.  The 
present  business  in  this  line  in  Brooklyn  employs  about 
2,700  hands,  and  produces  somewhat  more  than 
$5,200,000. 

The  manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  for  building 
purposes,  and  of  galranizcd  iron  wares  for  household 
and  other  uses,  as  for  leaders,  tubing,  etc.,  etc.,  prop- 
erly belongs  with  this  class  of  manufactures.  It  haa 
no  separate  item  in  the  census,  but  there  are  three  or 
four  manufacturers  who  employ  in  all  about  forty  or 
fifty  men,  and  produce  goods  to  the  amoant  of  over 
$150,000. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
wares  is  the  production  of  tin  and  lead,  or  .tpeltrr  to</s, 
as  well  as  the  sheet  or  cast  iron  toi/s,  mechanical  toys, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  in  these  days  have  so  large 
a  sale,  and  bring  so  much  pleasure  to  the  little  ones. 
The  tin,  lead  and  sheet-iron  toys  are  stamped  out  in 
halves,  by  machines   of  the  same  class  with  the  dies 
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nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-wares.  They  are  put 
together  and  soldered  slightly  by  children,  and  then 
passed  along  to  receive  their  appropriate  coloring. 
These  tovs,  which  are  of  Yankee  invention,  have 
largely  taken  the  place  of  the  German  toys,  once  so 
extensively  sold  here,  being  stronger,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  mechanisms  for 
producing  motion,  sound,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time, 
cheaper.  They  are  largely  made  from  scrap  iron  and 
tin,  and  even  the  superabundant  cast-away  tin  cans  are 
utilized  for  the  service. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  tin,  lead,  spelter  and 
sheet-iron  toys,  are  Elias  Dtirlach,  Max  Miller,  and 
n.  F.  Leser;  of  steam  and  mechanical  toys,  the  Union 
Toy  Manufacturing   Co.,  and  Edward  F.  Ryder. 

From  these  to  other  toys  and  games  the  transition 
to  wooden  toys  and  boxes,  to  dolls,  to  indestructible 
toys,  games  and  puzzles,  to  builders'  blocks,  to 
children's  and  dolls'  carriages,  and  all  other  descrip- 
tions of  toys,  is  easy  and  natural. 

Mr.  F.  Sytlu/ff  is  easily  king  in  the  department  of 
wooden  toys  and  boxes,  though  he  has  competitors; 
what  Messrs.  McLanghlin  Brothers  cannot  furnish  in 
the  way  of  toy-books,  indestructibles,  pictorial  illus- 
trations, puzzles  and  games,  might  well  go  unfurnished. 
Messrs.  J.  Gcetz's  Sons,  Feter  Hillenhrand,  George 
Hodgett,  and  Frederick  Scellenberger,  etc.,  manufacture 
dolls  and  a  great  variety  of  children's  toys. 

But  the  children's  benefactor  is  Crandall,  "the  in- 
imitable." His  toys  of  all  sorts,  sizes  and  conditions; 
his  dolls  that  talk,  walk,  sing,  dance,  jump  and  fly,  and 
do  everything  almost  that  a  human  being  can  do;  his 
mechanical  toys,  and  above  all,  his  velocipedes,  bicycles, 
tricycles,  quadrioycles;  his  carriages  for  dolls  of  all 
conditions  and  ranks;  his  children's  carriages,  and 
everything  else  that  can  make  a  child  frantic  with  joy, 
are  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

But  Mr.  Crandall  doesn't  make  all  his  toys,  and 
what  is  worse,  those  which  he  does  make,  are  not  made 
in  Kings  County;  more's  the  pity,  and  so  we  cannot 
place  him  as  we  would  be  glad  to  do,  among  the  Kings 
County  manufacturers.  But  we  make  up  for  that  else- 
where in  this  volume,  where  we  speak  of  him  as  a 
dealer. 

A  young  and  enterprising  liouse,  now  Schwalbach 
<fc  Obrig,  have  recently  commenced  tlie  manufacture 
of  children's  or  baby  carriages.  Mr.  Alexander 
Schwalbach  commenced  the  manufacture  of  baby  car- 
riages in  Se])teniber,  1882,  at  liil  First  Street,  near 
Broadway,  E.  D.  His  capital  was  $5,000;  he  em- 
ployed ten  men,  and  i)roduced  §50,000  the  first  year. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1883,  he  took  Theodore  Obrig  as 
partner,  and  extended  the  business,  adding  to  it  the 
manufacture  of  reed  and  rattan  furniture,  establishing 
for  this  purpose  a  new  factory  at  57  Fifth  street.  The 
wood  wook  of  their  various  articles  they  manufacture 
at  Walton,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  iis  docs  Mr.  Cran- 


SCHWALBACH  &  OBltlG'S  FACTORY. 

dall  also;  but  the  iron  work,  plated  work,  etc.,  and  the 
putting  together  of  their  baby  carriages  is  all  done 
here.  They  are  now  employing  100  hands,  and  pro- 
duce goods  to  the  value  of  §80,000.  Their  sales  are 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  The  firm  are  young,  enter- 
prising and  energetic  men,  of  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
and  are  bound  to  succeed. 

The  census  gave  the  statistics  of  the  manufactures 
of  toys  and  games  as  10  establishments,  388  hands, 
$332,146  annual  product.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments has  not  increased,  but  the  number  of  hands  is 
now  450,  and  the  product,  the  manufacturers  say, 
exceeds  $500,000. 


SECTION  X. 

Builders',  Mechanics'  and  Housekeeping  Hard- 
ware, and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Implements  and  Machinery. 

Hardware  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  and  in- 
cludes machines,  implements  and  utensils,  wholly  of 
metal,  p.artly  of  metal  and  wood,  wholly  of  the  harder 
woods,  or  partly  or  wholly  of  porcelain,  granite  wares, 
and  metal  or  metallic  earths.  Each  of  the  kinds  of 
hardware  specified  in  our  title  may  be  of  either  ma- 
terial. 

Builders'  hardware  includes  hinges,  latches,  door- 
knobs, locks,  keys,  bolts,  fasteners,  door-chains,  gong 
and  other  door  bells,  window  catches  and  fasteners, 
trimmings  for  blinds,  etc.,  etc.  These  may  be  of  iron, 
brass,  bronze,  and  some  of  them  of  porcelain  or  stone- 
ware. Plumbers'  and  gas-fitters'  hardware  includes 
basins,   faucets,   chains,   gas-burners   and   the  simpler 
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tools  of  the  trade,  but  not  what  are  known  as  Gas-fit- 
ters' anil  Pliunbcrs'  supplies.  Tliose,  too,  are  of  por- 
celain or  enameled  ware,  and  of  bronze  or  plated 
metal.  Mechanics'  hardware  iiichides  the  simpler 
tools,  axes,  hatchets,  planes,  hammers,  adzes,  chisels, 
screw-drivers,  tack-hammers,  brad-awis,  squares,  com- 
passes, scales,  common  saws,  two-foot  rules,  measurinf; 
tapes,  etc.,  etc.  Tiiese  are  usually  of  metal  and  wood 
except  the  tapes,  and  some  of  these  are  of  steel. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  hardware  inchides 
hoes,  rakes,  pitchforks,  spades,  shovels,  garden  trowels, 
scratchers,  harrows,  flower-stands,  flower-pots,  tree 
pruners,  saws,  trimming  knives,  hay  knives,  grass 
knives,  sickles,  scj'thes,  cradles,  flower  trellises.  Sec,  &c. 
Except  the  flower-jiots  these  are  all  iif  metal  and  wood, 
or  of  wood  alone.  Housekeeping  hardware  embraces  too 
many  items  to  be  enumerated  here,  but  they  will  be  re- 
called by  our  readers.  In  this  department,  iron,  steel, 
bronze,  plated  metals,  silver,  wood  of  all  qualities  and 
degrees  of  hardness,  porcelain,  earthen  or  stone  ware, 
and  pottery  of  all  grades,  are  the  materials  of  which 
the  utensils  are  made,  and  great  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive skill  is  displayed  in  constantly  providing  new  ar- 
ticles and  new  patterns  to  supplement  or  to  su])plaiit 
those  already  in  >ise.  There  is  still  another  class  of 
hardware  goods,  not  made  for  general  use,  but  to  sup- 
ply the  manufacturers  the  parts  of  articles  lliey  manu- 
facture. Thus,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  tea-pots,  tea- 
kettles, sugar-bowls,  milk-cups,  pitchers,  drinking  cups, 
card  receivers,  etc.,  of  metal,  whether  planished  tin, 
brittania,  nickel,  or  white  metal  for  plating,  the 
handles,  noses,  spouts,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  cast  or  moulded 
with  the  vessel,  but  are  cast  separately,  and  soldered  to 
the  vessel  very  deftly  and  delicately,  and,  if  it  is  sub- 
sequently plated,  the  seam  or  joint  is  invisible. 

All  these  descriptions  of  hardware  are  manufactured 
in  Kings  county,  although  hardly  any  two  houses  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  goods. 

The  builders'  hardware  is  very  much  divided.  Door- 
knobs, drawers  and  bolt-knobs,  insulators,  and  every- 
thing which  can  be  made  of  porcelain  is  manufactured 
by  the  Union  PorcelainWorks.  Bronze  hinges,  knobs, 
latches  and  trimmings  are  made  by  Charlex  Jfcllish, 
and  we  believe  also  by  the  Ansonsia  Clock  Co.  Many 
of  the  more  ornamental  of  these  articles  in  bronze  and 
brass  are  also  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Creamer,  at  the 
Brookhjn  Cit)/  Foundrr/,  and  by  some  of  the  brass 
foundries.  The  more  common  articles,  are  made  by 
the  small  founders  and  machinists,  and  the  locks,  keys, 
gongs,  etc.,  by  the  look  manufacturers.  Williams, 
White  <fc  Co.,  Xostrand  and  Flushing  avenues,  make 
everything  in  this  line  except  the  bronze  goods.  They 
emjiloy  about  Ct  hands,  and  ])roduce  -?G.5,000  to  §70,00O 
a  year.  Farrin(/ton  <fc  Whitneij  are  in  nearly  the  same 
line,  and  do  about  the  same  amount  of  business.  We 
think  they  make  some  bronze  goods.  Other  manufac- 
turers   are  :     Bohanan,    Brehler,    Deitz,   and    Ellis. 


The  plumbers'  hardwire  comes  from  L.  Br-in>lmt  <fc 
Son,  J.  Conwatj,  G.  I).  lumber  tt"  Hon,  U.  McShane 
<e  Co.,  Ronalds  <C  Co.,  W.  II.  Storey,  and  li.  E.  Val- 
entine, and  the  gas-burners  from  tlio  E.  P.  (ihanon 
Munufacturinrj  Co.  There  is  nothing  in  the  line  of 
builders'  or  plumbers'  and  gaa-fitlem'  hardware,  nor  in 
any  other  de|)artnient  of  the  builders' or  decorators' art, 
required  for  the  construction  of  tlie  finest  public  or 
private  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  which  cannot  ho  fur- 
nished, of  as  excellent  quality  and  as  tasteful  form,  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn  as  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

The  mechanics' hardware  comes  from  varions  sonrccs. 
The  saws  are  furnished  by  the  Vidcan  Sair  n7<r/v»,  by 
C.  W.  Punlap,  and  several  other  parlies;  the  files  by 
C.  B.  Paul  mostly  ;  the  hammers  by  C.  W.  iJunlap, 
n.  L.  Judd  &  Co.,  Williams,  White  it  Co.  and  oilicrs; 
the  squares,  two-foot  rules,  etc.,  by  7'.  J.  Large  <b  Son. 
The  measuring  tapes  by  George  M.  Eddy  &  Co,  etc., 
etc. 

We  will  speak  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  hard- 
ware a  little  farther  on.  The  largest  manufacturer  of 
housekeeping  hardware  in  Kings  County  is  CharUa  W. 
Dunlap,  whose  catalogue  shows  a  very  great  variety  of 
items.  He  confines  himself,  however,  mostly  to  those 
articles  which  are  of  iron  and  steel  combined  with 
wood,  or  of  metal  only.  His  list  contains  275  items. 
The  tin  household  wares,  and  those  of  enamelled  or 
granite  coating,  are  furni.shed  by  the  tin  manufacturers, 
like  Ketchum  &  Co.,  Haberman,  IMey  cO  Co.,  Vogel, 
Somers  Bros.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  the  hollow-ware  castings 
by  John  Sandaver,  Gedney  &  Nungasser,  and  other 
small  founders;  and  the  wood  hardware  by  JI.  II.  Bel-. 
lows,  Christopher  Fitter,  George  Kessel,  William  A. 
Vredenburgh,  etc.,  etc. 

The  ILdsted  3Iamifacturing  Co.  are  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  casting  handles,  ears,  noses  and  spouts  to 
metal  goods  for  household  use,  a  large  business  in  itself. 
Oakley  T.  Lee  manufactures  hardware  specialties,  such 
as  gong-bclls,  spiral  springs,  etc.  Several  of  the  other 
hardware  manufacturers  are  similarly  engaged. 

Subsection'   I. — Agricultural  Machinery  and  Imjilc- 
ments. 

This  industry,  which  at  one  time  was  a  large  one  in 
Kings  County,  has  now  nearly  ceased  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  the  wood, 
iron  and  steel  (which  are  the  principal  raw  materials 
required  in  the  manufacture)  at  points  farther  west, 
and  in  regions  easily  accessible  to  great  forests  and 
iron  mills  and  furnaces. 

The  Agricidtitral  Machine  Works,  in  Plymonth 
street,  were  established  by  R.  H.  Allen,  E!sq.,  in  1854, 
and  for  a  score  of  years  or  more  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive business,  requiring  a  steam  engine  of  lOO-horse 
power  to  drive  their  machinery,  employing  250  men, 
manufacturing  not  only  mowing  and  reaping  machines, 
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bui  .1  -.Mi...  line  of  agricultural  implements.  But 
the  great  development  of  manufactories  for  these  ma- 
chines in  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Batavia,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
South  Bend,  Chicago,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  their  production  here,  led  Messrs.  Allen  to  remove 
their  factory,  about  five  years  since,  into  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  rent  their  building  and  power  to  other 
parties,  for  manufacturing  horse  trucks,  wheelwright 
work,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  other  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  in  the  county,  but  their 
business  is  small  ;  the  census  reported  but  one  in  ISSO. 
Of  these  the  largest  is  Messrs.  Edmiston  ib  Waddell, 
in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  It.  GrammicKs  Hon,  whose 
works  extend  from  103  North  First  to  64  North 
Second  street,  in  the  Eastern  District,  has  also 
been  in  the  business  since  1874.  His  production  is 
about  $10,000.  Of  the  horticultural  tools,  (J.  W. 
Dunkip  manufactures  a  full  line.  The  statistics  of  the 
hardware  manufacture  in  Brooklyn  in  the  census  of 
1880  were  34  establi>hments  ;  §432,5.50  capital  ;  441 
hands  employed;  $193,186  wages  paid;  §401,251  mate- 
rial used,  and  $750,297  annual  product.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  shall  be  classed  as  hardware,  and 
there  are  so  many  firms,  a  part  of  whose  production 
may  be  classed  as  hardware  and  a  part  as  something 
else,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  statistics 
are  appro.ximately  correct  or  not.  The  production  has 
certainly  not  decreased  since  1880. 

Subsection   II. — Refrigerators. 

The  general  use  of  refrigerators,  which  may  preserve 
the  ice  from  too  rapid  melting,  is  of  recent  origin.  It 
is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  ice  for  family  use  became  a  business  sufficiently 
large  to  be  profitable.  Now  one  of  the  great  ice  com- 
panies has  its  wagons  traversing  every  street  of  Kings 
and  New  York  counties;  has  a  capital  of  over  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  has  an  annual  income  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  millions,  and  employs  more  than 
two  thousand  men  in  distributing  the  ice.  Other  ice 
companies  do  a  smaller  but  still  a  profitable  business. 

All  of  this  vast  traffic  in  ice  creates  a  demand  for 
refrigerators,  from  the  great  refrigerating  room  of  the 
large  provision  dealers  and  hotels,  and  the  refrigerat- 
ing vats  of  the  breweries,  to  the  smaller  and  less  costly 
family  refrigerators  and  ice  chests.  Every  large  city 
has  its  refrigerator  manufactories,  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  patterns;  every  hardware  and  house  fur- 
nishing store,  has  the  agency  of  from  one  to  a  half 
dozen  manufacturers,  each  claiming  to  be  the  best. 

Refrigerators  are  of  varied  construction,  but  the 
most  effective  embody  the  following  principles,  viz.: 

(1).  The  ice  in  a  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  refriger- 
ator; (2).  A  perforated  rack  or  false  bottom  to  the 
ice  chamber;  (3).  A  guarded  entrance  of  the  outer 
air,  80  that  it  will  pass  over  and  around  the  ice  to  the 
space  under  the  rack  ;  (4).  A  drainage  on  each  side  of 


the  refrigerator,  of  the  water  from  the  melted  ice,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  extend  along  the  sides  and  back, 
and  keep  the  air  between  the  lining  and  outside  of  the 
refrigerator,  at  a  temperature  not  above  33°  F.,  and 
finally  be  concentrated  by  a  sloping  groove  to  the  vent 
or  outlet  ;  (5).  By  this  means  the  air  in  the  refrigera- 
tor will  be  kept  constantly  dry,  and  of  a  temperature 
not  above  35°,  at  which  temperature  no  decay  or  fer- 
mentation is  possible  ;  (6).  It  is  desirable  that  the 
external  surface  of  the  refrigerator  should  be  painted 
■with  a  water-proof  and  fire-proof  paint,  which  shall 
prevent  the  introduction  of  hot  air  or  moisture  through 
the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Such  a  refrigerator  will  be  economical  in  its  con- 
sumption of  ice;  the  cold  air  in  it  will  he  dry,  and  of 
a  temperature,  extraordinarios  excepted,  not  exceeding 
35^  F. ;  it  will  neither  freeze  the  articles  placed  within 
it,  which  would  impair  their  quality,  nor  convey 
moisture  to  them,  which  would  in  most  cases,  cause 
their  destruction.  The  refrigerators  in"  the  markets 
approximating  to  this  standard  most  nearly,  are  those 
which  are  most  desirable;  those  departing  from  it  in 
any  essential  particular  are  to  be  avoided.  Without 
denouncing  any  manufacturer  or  any  pattern  of  refrig- 
erators, it  is  still  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  those 
put  on  the  market  do  not  meet  these  requirements. 

Our  Kings  County  manufacturers,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  do  conform  to  these  principles  more  nearly  than 
any  others  within  our  knowledge.  They  are  not  per- 
fect, and  have  yet  some  faults  which  they  will  correct. 

Messrs.  Cooper  S  McKee,  of  115-119  Gwinnett 
street,  are  the  oldest  and  largest  house  in  the  trade,  Mr. 
McKee  having  been  engaged  in  it  since  1875,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  being  previously  of  the  house  of  ^IcGill  »fc 
Cooper.  Mr.  McGUl  is  now  established  in  McKibbin 
street.  Both  houses  manufacture  many  styles  of  refrig- 
erators, but  aside  from  the  ice  chests,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  having  the  ice  chamber  at  the  top.  Their 
drainage  is  very  perfect,  and  their  cupboards  are  dry 
and  sufficiently  cold  to  keep  provisions  well.  They  are 
moderately  economical  of  ice,  though  some  improve- 
ments, introduced  the  present  winter,  will  make  their 
reputation  much  higher  in  this  respect. 

The  annual  product  of  the  refrigerator  manufacture 
(exclusive  of  refrigerating  machines),  is  about  $115,- 
000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  about  60. 


SECTION   XI. 

Silver-Plating  and  Silver-Plated  Wares. 

The  only  item  in  the  tables  of  the  manufactures  of 
Brooklyn  put  forth  in  the  Tenth  Census,  which  can 
have  any  reference  to  the  business  of  silver-plating,  is 
the  title,  eleetro-phdiufi,  .and  these  are  its  statistics  : 
number  of  establishments,  6  ;  capital  invested,  $10,650  ; 
hands  employed,  30  ;  annual  amount  paid  in  wages, 
$9,371;  value  of  raw   material,   $3,630;  value   of  pro- 
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ducts,  $21,G32.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  term 

"  ek'ctro-])lating  "  incliules  (•oi)i>er-i)l:iting,  and  nickel- 
plating,  ami  eloctrotyping,  as  well  as  silver  and 
gold  plating.  The  number  of  houses  engaged  in  the 
first  three  of  these  descriptions  of  electro-])latiiig  is  not 
less  than  tun  or  twelve,  and  one  of  the  nickel-platers 
alone,  does  more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  ])r(>duces  five  times  as  great  a  value  of  goods 
as  the  census  assigns  to  the  whole  six  electro-])laters. 

But  we  are  not  now  fighting  the  battles  of  the  nickel- 
platers,  or  copper  electro-platers,  or  electrotypers 
against  the  Census  Otlice  ;  wu  have  only  to  consider  in 
this  place,  the  silver-platers.  Of  these,  the  Directory  of 
1882  gave  tlie  names  of  eight  firms;  that  of  1883  re- 
duced the  number  to  five.  Of  these  six  in  the  former 
year  and  three  in  the  latter  are  merely  re-platers  and 
repairers  in  a  small  way,  who  are  unable  to  do  any 
large  pieces,  or  even  any  small  ones,  requiring  the  use 
of  moulds  or  machinery,  but  bring  them  at  once  to  the 
large  manufactories  ;  one  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  door-plates,  silvered  knobs,  and  articles  of  hard- 
ware and  plumbing  necessity,  which  re<{uire  plating. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  resort  to 
the  electro-plating  process  at  all  ;  but  as  there  is  some 
economy  in  it,  the  probability  is  that  most  of  the  arti- 
cles are  electro-plated.  The  other  house  which  is  en- 
gaged in  silver  and  gold  plating,  has  undertaken  the 
manufacture  of  that  almost  infinite  variety  of  goods, 
which,  though  they  are  not  all  hollow,  yet  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  "  hollow  wares."  These  include  ice- 
pitchers,  flagons,  wine  and  beer  pitchers,  communion 
services,  tea  services  in  great  variety,  castors,  card  re- 
ceivers, oyster  dishes,  tureens,  silver  bowls  and  cups, 
butter  dishes,  with  and  without  covers,  fruit  holders, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  They  make  no  flat  ware,  such  as  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  except  the  fancy  fish  and  fruit  knives, 
and  the  s])oons  for  especial  use,  such  as  sugar  spoons, 
olive,  salad  and  other  ornamental  spoons  and  wares, 
more  largely  used  in  wedding  j)rcsents  than  for  any 
more  practical  purpose.  This  house,  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Wehstku  &  BuorEiER,  takes  rank  among  the  seven  or 
eight  great  manufacturers  of  silver-plated  wares  in  this 
country:  the  Meriden  Brittania  Company;  Keed  and 
Barton;  Simpson,  Ilall  and  Miller;  the  Meriden  Silver 
Plate  Co.;  the  Middletown  Silver  Plate  Co.;  the  Wil- 
cox Silver  Plate  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  we  believe 
also  one  large  house  in  Cincinnati  and  another  in 
Chicago. 


Commencing  in  a  small  way  in  New  York  city,  just  after 
the  war,  as  the  successors  of  Asa  Rogers  and  William  Duprce 
(Mr.  Rogers  being  one  of  tliree  brotliers  whose  names  are 
thoroughly  identifi'  d  with  the  early  history  of  electro  plating 
in  this  country),  they  made  wares  of  such  excellence  as  to 
create  a  demand  for  their  goods  greater  than  they  could  sup- 
ply. They  removed  to  Brooklyn  very  soon,  and  after  several 
experiences  of  too  straitened  quarters,  erected  their  present 
fine    six-story   warehouse,   of    which   we    give    a  view    in 


E.  G.   WEBSTER  &  BRO.'S  SILVER-PLATING   WORKS. 

this  page.  Messrs.  Webster  not  only  own  the  building, 
vvhicli  occupies  al)Out  one-half  of  the  block,  but  the  adjacent 
lots,  whicli  gives  them  a  complete  command  of  all  the  light 
an<l  air  they  need  on  each  side  of  the  building  :  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  wares. 
In  this  great  establishment  they  employ  an  average  of  13-5 
hands,  paying  annually  about  $6.5,000  in  wages,  and  produc- 
ing silver  and  gold  plated  wares  of  the  value  of  $275,000  to 
1300,000. 

A  tour  through  their  works  reveals  much  that  is  very  inter- 
esting in  this  manufacture.  We  begin  with  the  basement, 
where  the  raw  material,  which  is  to  be  transformed  into 
articles  of  such  beauty,  is  stored.  And  now,  before  we  look 
into  the  innocent-seeming  kettle  in  yonder  brick  furnace,  let 
us  indulge  in  a  little  philosophical  and  historical  explanation. 
In  the  early  days  of  plated  ware,  before  the  electroplating 
methods  were  discovered,  the  basis  of  all  plated  goods  for 
table  use  was  copper,  and  these  wares  were  made  mostly  in 
England,  and  exported  to  this  country.  After  a  while  a 
whiter  and  somewhat  cheai)er  basis  was  sought  for,  and  this 
was  found,  at  first,  in  that  compound  of  varying  proportions 
known  as  German  silver,  or  more  recently  as  nickel  silver. 
This  is  a  compound  or  alloy  of  nickel  and  brass  in  different 
proportions.  Sometimes  tin  is  .idded;  generally,  in  practice, 
the  amount  of  nickel  is  small,  and  of  brass  large,  for  eco- 
nomical and  other  reasons.  For  what  is  known  as  flat  ware, 
forks,  spoons  and  knife  handles,  this  is  a  very  good  compound, 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  possible,  but  though  it  is  liable  to  the 
offensive  brassy  odor,  it  is  better  than  a  sjfter  and  more 
easily  worked  metal  But  for  what  is  known  as  hollow  w.ar^ 
it  was  early  seen  that  a  more  flexible  and  easily  moulded  and 
turned  metal,  which  should  be  of  the  silver  color,  would  be 
better,  ami  nearly  all  the  large  manufacturers  are  now  agreed 
in  using  a  composition  known  as  Brittania  or  Albata,  whoM 
composition  is  mainly  of  pig  tin.  of  the  quality  known  a» 
Straits  or  JIalacca  tin.  with  a  moderate  percentage  of  copper, 
and  a  still  smaller  one  of  antimony.  The  tin  is  flexible,  and 
of  a  whiteness  strongly  resembling  silver;  the  copper  gives  it 
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firmness  and  body,  while  it  does  not  diminish  its  flexibility; 
aiiJ  the  antimony  hardens  it  and  makes  it  take  sharper  and 
cleaner  impressions  from  the  dies  or  moulds  which  are  used 
ia  the  ornamental  portions,  and  the  handles,  &c.,  of  such  of 
the  articles  as  are  cast. 

This  composition  is  more  easily  oxidized  or  discolored  than 
silver,  but  its  color  varies  very  little  from  that  metal.  In  the 
basement  of  Messrs.  Webster's  factory  we  shall  find  kettles 
of  this  metallic  compound  melted  and  so  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  From 
the  kettles  they  are  run  into  moulds,  and  come  out  in  plates 
about  10  inches  wide,  15  long  and  not  far  from  an  inch  m 
thickness.  Tliese  plates  are  next  rolled  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness for  the  wares  which  are  to  be  made.  Those  sheets  of 
rolled  metal  which  are  to  be  made  into  waiters,  trays,  &c., 
are  subjected  to  the  stamping,  or  rather,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  drawing  process,  and  by  dies  of  hardened  steel,  often  en- 
graved with  beautiful  decorations,  are  forced  into  the  grace- 
ful forms  in  which  we  find  them.  When  they  are  removed 
from  the  presses  they  are  liable  to  be  warped,  but  by  a  very 
simple  but  ingenious  device  they  are  restored  to  a  perfectly 
flat  and  regular  shape.  A  metallic  table,  having  a  perfectly 
level  and  smooth  surface,  is  heated  to  a  given  temperature, 
and  upon  this  table  the  refractory  trays  are  placed,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  heat  are  so  completely  straightened  that 
they  will  touch  the  table  at  every  point  of  their  under  surface. 

The  sheets  of  metal,  after  being  drawn  through  the  rollers, 
are  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  required.  If  they  are  to  be  made 
into  tea-pots,  cofl'ee-pots,  sugar-bowls,  ice-pitchers  or  vases, 
they  are  cut  into  circular  disks,  from  10  to  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  placed  in  lathes  revolving  with  a  speed  of  3,.500 
revolutions  in  a  minute;  and  a  wooden  form  or  block  approx- 
imating to  the  general  design  which  is  desired  being  placed 
as  a  guide  in  the  lathe,  the  skilful  workman  applies  the 
metallic  disk  to  the  lathe,  and  by  the  adroit  manipulation  of 
a  tool,  somewhat  like  a  burnishing  tool,  forms  it  into  the 
required  shape,  and  with  a  beautifully  polished  surface.  The 
ring  at  the  top  is  attached  and  held  by  a  projecting  lip  of  the 
metal,  which  is  turned  down  by  the  tool.  If  it  is  to  be  em- 
bossed or  ornamented,  this  is  done  by  means  of  an  embossing 
press  with  matching  dies.  If  it  is  to  have  the  hammered 
finish,  this  is  done  by  hand,  and  both  the  embossing  and 
hammering  are  done  by  women,  and  done  admirably  well. 
The  engraved  and  chased  work  is  executed  by  men,  not  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  done  as  well  by  women,  who  possess 
the  same  artistic  skill,  but  because  these  are  not  easily  found. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  in  the  manufactures  of  Kings 
county,  the  lield  of  labor  open  to  women  is  steadily  expand- 
ing, and  that  their  wages,  for  the  higher  classes  of  work, 
are  approximating  to  those  of  men  in  the  same  positions.  A 
more  thorough  training  in  the  arts  of  design  would  result  in 
a  still  greater  enlargement  of  their  sphere  of  action.  But  to 
return  to  our  wares.  The  handles,  spouts,  rings,  &c.,  of  the 
various  articles  of  hollow  ware  are  cast  and  soldered  on  to 
their  respective  vessels.  The  moulds  in  wliich  they  are  cast 
are  expensive,  and  the  patterns  are  constantly  changing. 
"  If  I  could  have  the  money  those  moulds  have  cost  me," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  as  he  opened  a  cupboard  filled  with  these 
patterns,  "  I  could  retire  from  businessonan  ample  fortune." 
The  mould,  which  is  of  brass  or  bronze,  is  made  in  halves, 
hinged  together,  and  each  has  an  upright  tube  when  closed.' 
mto  which  the  molten  metal  is  poured.  The  metal  in  con- 
tact with  the  side  of  the  mouhl  chills  first,  and  the  moulder, 
as  soon  as  lie  has  poured  in  the  metal,  tips  the  mould  and  lets 
the  Uquid  metal  in  the  centre  run  out.  Were  this  delayed 
for  two  seconds,  the  handle  or  spout  would  be  solid  instead 


of  being  hollow.  When  cooled,  these  handles,  spouts,  &c., 
are  cleaned,  filed  and  trimmed,  and  then  soldered  on  the 
vessels.  The  bases  of  the  teapots,  sugar  bowls,  &c.,  which 
have  been  turned  on  the  lathes,  are  also  soldered  on,  and  the 
articles  are  scoured  and  cleaned  for  the  silvering,  which  is  ap- 
plied in  a  magneto-galvanic  bath.  The  gilding  of  the  inner 
surface  of  cups,  vases,  &c.,  is  performed  by  a  different  pro- 
cess, though  still  magneto-galvanic.  When  the  vessels  are 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  they  are  of  a  creamy  or  ecrii  color. 
This  is  removed,  either  by  scrubbing  or  by  scouring  upon  a 
fine  emery  wheel,  and  the  silver  surface  appears.  This  is 
burnished,  or  buffed,  or  polished  on  a  wheel,  or  by  a  particu- 
lar process  a  satin  surface  is  produced.  The  manufacturers' 
stamp  is  put  on.  and  the  thickness  of  the  plating  is  specified. 
Awhde  ago  the  purchasers  were  satisfied  with  duplex  plate; 
then  nothing  but  triplex  would  answer,  and  now  tlie  rage  is 
for  quadruplex  plating;  one  enterprising  house,  seeking  to 
distance  all  its  rivals,  announces  "  sextessimal  plating."  It 
does  not  matter;  all  grades  are  plunged  in  the  same  silver 
bath,  and  kept  there  for  the  same  lime;  and  the  triplex  plate 
is  just  as  thick  as  the  sextessimal.  The  plated  wares  ai'e  now 
ready  for  packing,  or  for  storing  away  in  dark  chests  till 
they  are  ordered,  and  Messrs.  AVebster  &  Brother  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  the  numerous 
articles  on  their  illustrated  catalogue  to  fill  their  orders 
promptly.  This  enormous  demand  for  articles  of  luxury, 
while  very  gratifying  to  the  manufacturers,  is  another  of  the 
many  evidences  of  the  extravagance  of  our  times,  especially 
in  our  own  country. 

A  few  words  now  of  the  electrojjlaters,  electrotypers, 
and  nickel-platers.  The  last-named  branch  of  the 
business  has  had  a  rapid  development  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  nickel-plated  trimmings  are 
found  in  all  buildings,  stores,  offices,  railroad  cars, 
steamboats  and  steamships.  The  very  slight  oxidization 
to  which  the  nickel  is  subject  makes  it  very  desirable 
for  many  uses;  our  five  and  three  cent  coins  are  almost 
pure  nickel,  and  the  Mexican  Government  has  decided 
recently  to  m.ake  its  subsidiary  coin  wholly  of  it,  and  to 
issue  certificates  payable  for  duties  based  on  it.  Our 
nickel-platers  in  Kings  County  in  May,  1883,  were  five 
in  number,  and  were  all  doing  a  good  business,  em- 
ploying about  100  hands,  and  producing  in  all  over 
§100, 000  of  goods.  The  other  companies  or  firms  en- 
gaged in  electroplating  or  replating  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  electrotypers,  numbered  together  eight  estab- 
lishments, employing  about  70  hands,  and  producing 
nearly  $80,000. 

We  may  safely  put  down  the  whole  business  as  pro- 
ducing more  than  $450,000. 

Having  thus  canvassed  all  the  branches  of  industry 
in  Kings  County  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
materials  in  whole  or  in  part,  let  us  now  sum  up  the 
number  of  hands  and  the  total  annual  out-put,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  estimated. 

A  careful  footing  makes  the  number  of  liands  em- 
ployed 14,300,  representing  more  than  57,000  dependent 
persons,  and  a  total  production  of  $24,823,000. 

When  we  consider  that  here  are  no  large  yards  for 
building  steamships,  no  great  marine   engine  or  loco- 
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motive  works,  no  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig 
iron  or  steel,  this  amount  of  production  appears  to  be 
very  large,  and  shows  the  resolute  and  persistent  in- 
dustry of  our  metal-workers. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  etc.  i. 
White  Lead  and  Its  Professed  Substitute — 
Linseed  Oil.  2.  Painters'  Colors,  Dry.  3. 
Paints  in  Colors  and  White,  Mixed  with 
Oils  or  Other  Ingredients.  4.  Varnishes. 
5.  Whiting  and  Paris  White,  and  the  Art  of 
Kalsomining. 

The  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  in  Kings 
county  does  not  include  what  are  known  as  tube  or 
artists'  colors;  for  though  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
paint  manufacturing  houses  does  produce  these,  their 
manufactory  of  them  is  in  New  Jersey.  But  all  the 
descriptions  of  paints  which  arc  used  on  surfaces  of 
wood  or  iron,  or  other  metals,  and  all  kinds  of  varnishes 
used  on  wood,  metallic  or  paper  surfaces,  are  made 
here,  as  well  as  all  descriptions  of  dryers.  All  the  so- 
called  mineral  paints  are  made  or  refined  for  u.^e  here, 
as  well  as  tlie  linseed  and  other  oils,  and  the  refined 
spirits  of  turpentine  which  liave  so  large  a  measure  of 
use  in  all  descriptions  of  painting. 

The  whiting,  paris  white,  white  oxide  of  zinc,  glue, 
and  other  constituents  of  the  wash  known  as  kalsoinine, 
alabastine,  etc.,  are  also  either  made  or  j)repared  for 
use  here. 

The  subject  is  consequently  one  of  great  compass 
and  extent. 

SunsECTiox  I. —  White  Lead. 

Let  us  take  up  each  department  of  the  manufacture 
in  its  natural  order.  With  the  exception  of  the  coarse 
paints  applied  to  rough  surfaces  of  iron,  wood  or  stone 
for  their  preservation,  which  may  be  of  coal  tar,  red 
lead,  lime,  or  other  articles,  all  paints  used  in  house 
painting  and  ornamental  work  have  either  white  lead 
or  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  either  pure  or  adulterated, 
as  their  basis.  What  is  white  lead,  and  how  is  it  pre- 
pared ?  It  is  a  carbonate,  or  perhaps  a  carbonate  and 
a  white  oxide  of  lead  mixed,  and  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  very  white  and  heavy  powder.  It  mixes 
readily  with  oil,  giving  to  it  a  drying  property,  spreads 
well  under  the  brush,  and  perfectly  covers  the  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  not  only  employed  alone  as  the  best  sort  of 
white  paint,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  general 
material  or  body  of  a  great  number  of  paints,  the 
colors  of  which  are  produced  by  mixing  suitable  color- 
ing matter  with  the  white  lead.  Besides  its  use  as  a 
paint,  it  is  also  in  demand  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  vulcanized  indiarubbir.  To  pre- 
pare it  the  purest  pig  lead,  such  as  the  retined  foreign 
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slates,  is  almost  exclusively  used.  Tiiis  wiw  by  the 
old  methods  made  in  tliin  shect.s  and  tlicHe  coiled  into 
small  rolls  to  be  subjected  to  the  chemical  treatment. 
But  according  to  the  Aincri<'an  method  devised  by  Mr. 
Augustus  Graham,  of  Brooklyn,  and  now  generally 
adopted,  the  lead  is  cast  into  circular  gralingn  or 
"  buckles,"  which  clo.sely  resemble  in  form  tlie  large 
old-fashioned  shoe-buckles,  from  which  they  receive 
their  name.  They  are  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  lead  hardly  exceeds  one  sixth  of  an  incli  in 
thickness.  Ingenious  methods  of  casting  them  are  in 
use  in  the  American  factories,  by  which  the  lead  is  run 
upon  moulds  directly  from  the  furnace,  and  the  buckles 
are  separated  from  each  other  and  delivered  without 
handling  into  the  vessels  for  receiving  them.  They 
are  then  packed  in  earthen  pots  shaped  like  flower-pots, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  ledge  or  three  pro- 
jecting points  in  the  inside,  intended  to  keep  the  pieces 
above  the  bottom,  in  which  is  placed  some  strong  vine- 
gar or  acetic  acid.  It  is  recommended  that  on  one  side 
the  pot  should  be  partially  open  above  the  ledge,  and 
if  made  full  all  round,  it  is  well  to  knock  out  a  piece  in 
order  to  admit  a  freer  circulation  of  vapors  through  the 
lead.  In  large  establishments  an  immense  supply  of 
these  pots  is  kept  on  hand,  the  number  at  one  of  the 
Brooklyn  works  being  reckoned  at  not  less  than  200,000. 
They  continue  constantly  in  use  till  accidentally 
broken  below  the  ledge.  Being  packed  with  the 
buckles  and  the  acid,  they  are  set  close  together  in 
rows  upon  a  bed  of  spent  tan,  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick, 
and  lliin  sheets  of  lead  are  laid  among  and  over  the  pots 
in  several  thicknesses,  but  always  so  as  to  leave  open 
spaces  among  them.  An  area  is  thus  covered,  it  may 
be  twenty  feet  square  or  of  less  dimensions,  and  is  en- 
closed by  board  partitions,  which,  upon  suitable  frame- 
work, can  be  carried  up  twenty-five  feet  high  if  re- 
quired. When  the  pots  and  the  interstices  among  them 
are  well  packed  with  lead,  a  floormg  of  boards  is  laid 
over  them,  and  upon  this  is  spread  another  layer  of  tan; 
and  in  the  same  manner  eight  or  ten  courses  arc  built 
up,  containing  in  all,  it  may  be,  12,000  pots  and  50  or 
60  tons  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  buried  beneath  an  up- 
per layer  of  tan.  As  the  process  of  conversion  re- 
quires from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  the  large  factories 
have  a  succession  of  these  stacks,  which  are  charged  one 
after  another;  so  that  when  the  process  is  completed  in 
one,  and  the  jiots  and  lead  have  been  removed  and  the 
chamber  is  recharged,  another  is  ready  for  the  same 
operation. 

The  conversion  of  metallic  lead  into  carbonate  is  in- 
duced by  the  fermenting  action,  which  commences  in 
the  tan  soon  after  the  pile  is  completed.     The  heat  thus 

'  generated  evaporates  the  vinegar,  and  the  vapors  of 
water  and  acetic  acid  rising  among  the  lead  oxidize  its 
surface  and  convert  it  externally  into  a  subacetate  of 

I  lead;  at  the  same  time  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the 
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tan  circulates  among  the  lead  and  iransfonus  the 
acetate  into  carbonate  of  the  oxide,  setting  the  acetic 
acid  free  to  renew  its  office  upon  fresh  surfaces  of  lead. 
"When  the  tan  ceases  to  ferment,  the  process  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  stack  may  then  be  taken  to  pieces.  Tlie 
lead  is  found  in  its  original  forms,  but  of  increased 
bulk  and  weight,  and  more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  the  white  carbonate.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
operation  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances; 
even  the  weather  and  season  of  the  year  having  an  in- 
fluence upon  it.  The  pieces  not  entirely  converted  have 
a  core  of  metallic  or  "  blue  "  lead  beneath  the  white 
carbonate  crust.  The  separation  is  made  by  beating 
off  the  white  portion,  and  this  being  done  upon  per- 
forated copper  shelves  set  in  large  wooden  tanks  and 
covered  with  water,  the  escape  of  the  fine  metallic 
dust  is  entirely  prevented  and  its  noxious  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  workmen  is  avoided.  In  Europe, 
rolling  machines  closely  covered  are  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  less  effectually.  The  white  lead 
thus  collected  is  next  ground  with  water  between  mill- 
stones to  a  thin  paste,  and  by  repeated  grindings  and 
washings  this  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  consistency. 
The  water  is  next  to  be  removed,  and,  according  to  the 
European  plan,  the  creamy  mixture  is  next  turned  into 
earthen  pots,  and  these  are  exposed  upon  shelves  to  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  300°  until  perfectly  dry. 
Instead  of  this  laborious  method,  the  plan  is  adopted  in 
the  American  works  of  employing  shallow  pans  of 
sheet  copper,  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  beneath 
which  steam  from  the  exhaust-pipe  of  the  engine  is 
admitted  to  promote  evaporation.  These  pans  or 
"drying  kilns"  are  sometimes  100  feet  long  and  6  feet 
broad,  and  several  are  set  in  the  building  one  above 
another.  The  liquid  lead  pasle  is  pumped  up  into 
large  tanks,  and  the  heavier  ])orLi()n,  settling  down,  is 
drawn  off  into  the  p.ans,  while  the  thinner  liquid  from 
the  surface  is  returned  to  be  mixed  with  fresh  por- 
tions of  white  lead.  Beside  pans,  tile  tables  heated  by 
flues  in  the  masonry  of  which  they  are  built,  are  also 
employed.  From  four  to  six  days  are  required  for 
thoroughly  drying  the  white  lead.  This  is  the  tinish- 
ing  jirocess,  after  which  the  lead  is  ready  for  packing  in 
small  casks  for  the  market. 

The  manufacture  of  white  lead,  whicli  was  formerly 
an  unhealthy  and  even  datigerous  occupation,  has  been 
so  much  improved  by  the  expedients  for  keejjing  the 
material  wet  and  thus  preventing  the  rising  of  the  fine 
dust,  that  the  peculiar  lead  disease  now  rarely  attacks 
the  workmen.  The  business  is  conducted  altogether 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  gives  employment  to  numerous 
extensive  factories  in  different  i)arts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  have  arrangements  for  converting-.stacks 
that  extend  under  cover  200  feet  in  length,  and  their 
facilities  for  grinding  and  drying  are  projiortionally 
extensive.  These,  and  the  time  required  for  fully  com- 
pleting the  process  and  getting  the  white  lead  ready 


for  market — which  is  from  three  to  four  months — in- 
volve the  use  of  large  capital  and  tend  to  keep  the 
business  in  few  hands. 

Very  numerous  have  been  the  substitutes  proposed  for 
white  lead  ;  baryta,  silica  (pure  or  compounded),  zinc, 
oxide  or  carbonate,  etc.,  etc.,  but  all  have  failed  some- 
where ;  and  success  is  hardly  probable  in  this  century. 

There  is  a  vastly  increasing  demand  for  pure  white 
lead,  and  the  competition  and  watchfulness  of  the  trade 
insure  the  genuineness  of  the  article  thus  warranted  by 
the  manufacturers.  For  some  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  manufacture  it  was  the  custom  with 
the  manufacturers  to  sell  the  white  lead  dry  to  the 
grinders,  who  then  constituted  a  distinct  trade,  and  who 
ground  the  lead  in  oil  and  mixed  it  with  zinc,  baryta, 
and  other  substances  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  These 
grinders  sold  to  the  house  painters,  and  most  of  them 
dealt  also  in  colors,  which  the  painters  mixed,  and  thus 
obtained  the  tints  they  desired. 

This  business  is  still  transacted  to  some  extent,  but 
there  have  been  material  changes  within  a  few  ycai's 
past.  Some  of  the  white  lead  manufacturers  now  also 
manufacture  linseed  oil  (and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  one  Brooklyn  manufacturer),  and  it  is  now 
their  practice  to  grind  their  white  lead  in  oil  themselves, 
and  sell  it  in  this  condition.  They  are  able  thus  to 
control  the  purity  of  their  lead.  Pails  or  kegs  of 
white  lead  thus  ground  in  oil,  and  bearing  the  brand  of 
a  firm  of  high  character,  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dealer  or  painter  requires  an 
article  which  contams  a  percentage  of  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  he  can  be  accommo- 
dated, but  knows  what  he  is  purchasing  exactly,  and 
receives  it  as  an  inferior  grade  and  bearing  an  inferior 
brand. 

The  grinders,  too,  have  taken  a  step  forward;  they 
now  not  only  grind  white  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  in  oils,  but 
they  also  grind,  both  dry  and  in  oils,  other  colors,  and 
mix  them  so  as  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  shades, 
every  desirable  one,  indeed,  and  furnish  them  of  uni- 
form excellence.  Some  of  them  also,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  have  devised  processes  for  preventing  these 
paints  from  drying  up  in  their  cans  or  pails. 

The  result  of  these  changes  is  that  now  the  white  lead 
manufacturers  sell  their  products  either  dry  or  ground 
in  oil  to  the  large  dealers  and  the  paint  manufacturers 
only,  and  these  sell  to  the  painters. 

The  History  of  the  White  Lead  Manufac- 
ture in  Brooklyn  is  interesting.  The  manufacture 
originated  in  Holland;  was  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
unknown  in  the  ITnited  States  until  after  tlie  war  of 
1812.  The  first  white  lead  works  were  established  in 
Philadelphia,  probably  between  1816  and  1820;  though 
there  is  a  tradition  that  two  previous  efforts  had  been 
made  in  that  city,  that  of  Wetherell  in  1796,  and  of 
Lewis  in  1800.     Tf  so,  both  had  failed  very  soon.     The 
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works  of  llinton  and  IMooic,  in  Hdlcvillc,  N.  J.,  were 
founded  in  1818,  and  the  next  was  probably  that  of 
the  Brookli/n  White  Lead  Compamj,  founded  in  1S2'J, 
and  incorporated  in  1825.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  tliird  then  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 
When  it  was  incorporated  it  had  a  capital  of  $52,000. 
The  brothers,  John  li.  and  Aus^ustus  Graham,  were 
amonn;  the  most  active  and  prominent  of  its  founders, 
and  the  latter  was  the  inventor  of  several  important 
improvements  in  the  processes. 

In  twentysi.K  years  (1851),  it  had  grown  into  one  of 
the  lari^est,  and  perhaps  the  largest  white  lead  manu- 
factory in  the  United  States.  It  occupied  an  entire 
block,  2-50.K200  feet  on  Front  street,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Adams;  employed  ninety  men,  and  produced 
annually  2,500  tons  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge, 
etc.,  valued  at  §425,000.  Meanwhile  other  white  lead 
works  had  been  established  in  Brooklyn.  Among 
these  were  the  Atlantic  White  Lead  Works  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Colgate  «fc  Co.,  and  the  Union  Worka,  Front, 
corner  Bridge.  The  works  of  the  Atlantic  White 
Lead  Co.  Avere  established  on  Marshall  street,  near 
Gold,  in  1845,  where  they  are  still  conducted  with 
great  success.  Tiiey  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  18GG, 
but  were  immediately  rebuilt. 

In  1851,  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business  was  over  one  million  dollars;  the  united  pro- 
duction from  8,000  to  12,000  tons,  and  the  annual  value 
of   the  product  from  §  1,200,000  to  $1,500,000. 

It  was  publicly  stated  at  this  time  that  the  produc- 
tion of  white  lead  in  Brooklyn  exceeded  that  in  any 
other  town  or  city  in  the  United  States,  and  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  1860,  the  census  officers  reported  in  Kings  county 
eight  white  lead  works,  with  $848,800  capital;  using 
$1,182,400  of  raw  material;  employing  356  hands; 
paying  $137,340  annually  in  wages,  and  producing 
annually  $2,129,500  of  white  lead  and  other  products. 
This  was  probably  an  understatement;  but  the  retiirns 
of  the  census,  in  1870,  of  the  manufactures  of  Kings 
county  were  palpably  wrong,  as  they  were  every- 
wliere  else. 

Thire  was  no  separate  statement  of  "  white  lead,"  but 
under  the  head  of  "  paints,  lead  and  zinc,"  in  distinc- 
tion from  "  paints  (not  specified),"  we  have  the  foUow- 
in<^  returns:  Five  establishments;  154  hands;  -$433,500 
capital;  $86,592  wages;  $690,280  of  raw  material  used, 
and  $882,500  of  annual  product.  We  are  sure  that 
one  of  the  establishments  in  Kings  county  at  that  time 
exceeded  these  figures,  and  that  the  whole  number 
(there  were  four  companies  instead  of  five  at  that  time) 
more  than  doubled  it. 

But,  if  these  returns  are  grossly  inaccurate,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  census  returns  of  1880  ?  No  entry 
of  the  white  lead  manufacture  was  permitted.  Mr. 
Frothinghara  made  a  return  of  "Paints,  Lead  and 
Zinc,"  in  which  he  gave  the  number  of  establishments 


as  28;  the  capital,  $3,352,800;  the  largest  number  em- 
ployed at  one  time  as  1,270;  the  amount  of  wag«'s  paid 
as  $577,123;  the  raw  material  used  as  $0,709,702;  and 
the  annual  product  as  $8,442,038.  ThJH  included  all 
the  manufacturers  of  dry  colors,  all  the  nianufaeturerH 
of  mixed  paints,  of  which  there  were  several  Kpeoialtien, 
all  the  jjnxlucers  of  mineral  paints,  and  |»robably,  also, 
those  of  whiting,  Paris  while,  etc.,  as  well  an  the  white 
lead  manufacturers.  The  amount  of  pr'iduction  wan 
probably  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  though  it  wan 
impossible  to  separate  in  his  tables  the  white  lead  man- 
ufacturers from  the  others.  One  of  the  white  lead 
houses  also  manufactured  linseed  oil  for  their  own  use 
and  for  sale.  Mr.  Frothingnam  had  included  this  ia 
the  list  of  their  products.  The  census  office,  on  the 
])ret('Xt  that  linseed  oil  was  .a  distinct  manufacture 
(which,  however,  they  only  included,  if  at  all,  among 
the  "  unspecified "  industries),  threw  out  the  words 
"lead  and  zinc,"  and  rejected,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
two  of  the  establishments,  making  tlieir  returns  as  fol- 
lows: Paints,  26  establishments,  $2,602,800  capital,  941 
hands,  $478,376  wages  paid,  $4,023,500  raw  material 
used,  and  $5,284,201  of  annual  product.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  these  statistics  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  white  lead,  paint,  color  and  whiting  in- 
terest of  Kings  county,  nor  its  linseed  oil  manufacture, 
which  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  manufacture  of 
paints  and  varnishes  as  are  the  colors  themselves.  The 
annual  product  given  by  the  Census  Office,  while  it  more 
than  covers  the  white  lead  interest,  is  far  below  that  of 
the  great  paint  manufacturers,  several  of  which  count 
their  annual  product  by  millions  of  dollars.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Census  Office,  under  date  of  March  12,  1883, 
they  state  the  annual  linseed  oil  product  of  Kings 
county  as  $3,158,737.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  process  by  which  they  eliminated  this  amount  from 
the  general  returns  of  the  white  lead  manufacture.  The 
manufacturers  themselves  cannot  give  any  account 
of  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  mixed  paints  and  varnishes  here  do  not  ob- 
tain their  linseed  oil  from  Brooklyn  manufacturers. 
The  whole  return  is  but  another  lamentable  instance  of 
assumption  of  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  officials  which 
they  did  not  possess,  and  demonstrates,  what  ought  to 
be  well  and  widely  known,  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  census  statistics  of  manufactures. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  estimate  may  have  been 
something  more  than  a  mere  guess,  we  have  a  most  re- 
markable development  in  the  linseed  oil  manufacture 
here  in  the  last  decade.  In  1860,  the  Unseed  oil  pro- 
duced in  Kings  county  was  reported  as  of  the  value  of 
$1,010,704,  only  $30,000  more  than  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  amount  of  wages  paid.  In  1870,  it  was  $1,- 
'  668,000,  which  was  $301,500  more  than  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  wages.  In  1880,  $3,158,737,  or  $31?,768  above 
the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  amount  of  wages.  An 
analysis  of  these  returns  serves  to  show  very  conclu- 
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Bively  that  they  were  only  guess  work,  and  the  returns 
of  1880  seem  to  have  been  no  better.  Only  two  estab- 
liBbments  are  allowed,  while  more  than  that  number  cer- 
tainly existed;  the  number  of  hands  is  given  as  335, 
when  in  1870  only  145,  less  than  one-half  that  number, 
were  reported,  yet  the  335  are  said  to  have  received  only 
$98,767  wages,  while  the  145  received  1100,000.  The 
difference,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  net  profit, 
was  $313,768;  while  in  1870,  on  about  one-half  the 
annual  product,  it  was  $301,500,  or  only  §12,000  less. 
Clearly,  there  are  blunders  somewhere  in  these  re- 
turns. 

The  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  in  Kings  county 
are  two;  one  of  them,  Robert  Colgate  <b  Co.,  being  also 
manufacturers  and  corroders  of  white  lead;  while  the 
other,  Campbell  &  T7iayer,  manufacture  the  oil  alone. 
The  product  is  now  a  little  less  than  the  amount  stated 
by  the  Census  Office,  though  in  some  seasons  it  has  been 
considerably  more. 

There  are  only  four  houses  in  Brooklyn  which  are 
properly  manufacturers  [i.  e.,  corroders)  of  white  lead. 
These  are:  The  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Company, 
founded  in  1822;  the  Union  White  Lead  Company, 
founded  about  1842  or  1843;  the  Atlantic  White  Lead 
and  Linseed  Oil  Com/iany,  founded  about  1845;  and 
the  Bradley  White  Lead  Company,  founded  about 
1870.  Of  these,  the  Atlantic  White  Lead  Company  is 
considerably  the  largest,  and  is,  indeed,  with  one  or 
possibly  two  exceptions,  the  largest  corroding  house  in 
the  United  States.  The  white  lead  business  has  not 
been  prospering  greatly  in  the  East  for  several  years 
past,  and  the  out-put  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  a 
dozen  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  several  causes ;  one, 
that  several  of  the  Western  houses  are  connected  with, 
or  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of,  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  or  of  the  smelting  furnaces  where 
it  is  parted  from  silver,  and  so  can  procure  their  raw 
material  cheaper  than  the  Eastern  manufacturers. 
There  has  sprung  up,  also,  a  certain  demand  for  "  sub- 
limed lead"  for  painting  purposes;  this  was  first  pro- 
cured from  the  smelting  furnaces,  by  the  condensation 
of  vaporized  lead.  There  are  objections  to  this  pro- 
duct, from  its  comparative  lightness  and  bulkiness, 
from  its  lack  of  bod}'  and  its  tendency  to  part  from  the 
oil,  and  rub  off  after  a  little  from  the  wood  or  other 
surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied;  and  its  consumption  is 
believed  not  to  be  materially  increasing,  but  it  has 
helped  to  depress  the  trade  in  the  past.  The  largest 
house  in  this  country,  one  at  Cincinnati,  started  re- 
cently, which  claims  to  make  15,000  tons  of  white  lead 
annually,  has  been  producing  it  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "Shaw  process,"  i.  e.,  by  the  direct  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  upon  the  lead;  but  the  result  has  been 
expensive  and  not  satisfactory.  The  capacity  of  the 
four  white  lead  companies  of  Brooklyn  is  about  18,000 
tons  of  white  lead,  litharge,  red  oxide  of  lead  or  glass- 
makers'  lead,  etc.,  but  the  annual  out-put  of  white  lead 


since  1880  does  not  much  exceed  12,000  tons,  or  at 
86.75  per  hundred  pounds,  the  minimum  price  of  white 
lead  ground  in  oil,  about  $1,620,000  of  annual  product, 
as  against  12,430,000  of  possible  out-put.  The  demand 
for  the  lead  is  increasing  rather  slowly,  but  the  numer- 
ous new  factories  springing  into  existence  increase  the 
.iiinual  product  beyond  the  limit  of  demand,  and  it  is 
only  by  their  capacity  to  carry  heavy  stocks  of  the 
manufactured  lead  that  a  reduction  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production  is  prevented. 

The  manufacture  of  the  so-called  mineral  and  other 
patent  paints  which  contain  no  white  lead,  or  very 
little,  help  to  make  this  business  unprofitable.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  these  mineral  and  other 
paint  manufacturers,  and  their  sales  are  large,  though, 
in  the  end,  their  wares  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  other  so-called  white  lead  manufacturers,  of 
whom  there  are  four  or  five,  are  not  corroders,  but  white 
lead  grinders,  generally  in  connection  with  other  colors, 
which  they  also  purchase  and  grind,  dry  or  in  linseed 
oil. 

Subsection  II. — Painters''  Colors,  Dry. 

The  number  of  colors  now  used  by  house  and  sign 
painters  is  very  large,  amounting  to  several  hundreds  of 
different  tints.  Some  of  these  are  produced  by  com- 
bining colors,  but  there  is  now  a  possibility  of  procur- 
ing so  many  distinct  shades  of  color  from  coal  tar,  pe- 
troleum residuum,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  necessity  of  hand- 
mixing  of  colors  by  the  painters  themselves  has  greatly 
diminished.  Many  of  the  fine  colors  are  not  produced 
here,  but  only  ground  in  oils  or  refined  for  the  painter's 
use.  This  is  the  case  with  such  of  the  aniline  and  petro- 
line  colors,  carmine,  etc.,  as  are  used  in  painting.  There 
is  not  yet,  in  Brooklyn,  any  manufacture  of  aniline  or 
petroline  colors,  though  there  are  indications  that 
there  may  be  soon.  But  the  more  solid,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  fanciful  colors,  are  largely  produced  here 
and  others  are  isolated  from  the  ores,  minerals,  metals, 
and  earths  with  which  they  are  combined,  and  made 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  largest  houses  engaged 
in  the  production  of  dry  colors  are  Adolphus  B.  Atns- 
bacher,  and  Sondheim,  Alsberg  dk  Co.  There  are  three 
other  houses  which  manufacture  dry  colors,  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  ;  and  two,  or  more,  of  the  great  paint  manu- 
facturers grind  and  pack  dry  colors  as  a  part  of  their 
business.  One  of  the  houses  named  above,  though 
manufacturing  chrome,  arsenical  and  other  choice 
colors  largely,  makes  a  specialty  of  Paris  Green  (Scheele's 
green,  arsenite  of  copper),  now  so  largely  used  by 
agriculturists  for  the  destruction  of  potato  bugs,  army 
worms,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  an  ingredient  of 
paints,  and  for  use  on  wall  papers,  and  in  some  articles 
of  clothing. 

The  manufacture  of  dry  colors  is  said  to  exceed  a 
million  of  dollars,  but  the  manufacturers  are  very  loth 
to  give  figures. 
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Subsection  III. —  Color  ground  in  oil.  Colored  Paints, 

and  Mixed  Paints. 

Several  very  large  houses,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
have,  within  a  few  years  past,  created  an  extensive 
business  in  grinding  colors  in  oil,  and  spiling  thetn  in 
cans  of  various  sizes,  from  one-fourth  of  a  j>oiind  to 
five  pounds  or  more,  guaranteeing  their  purity  and 
readiness  for  mixing  with  wliite  lead,  also  ground  in 
oil,  or  such  other  liasis  as  the  painter  might  j)refer. 

These  houses  also  mix  and  grind  these  various  colors 
with  white  lead,  and  thus  make  paints  ready  for  imme- 
diate application;  thus  ereatly  facilitating  the  painter's 
work,  and  enabling  householders  who  want  but  a  small 
job  done,  to  do  it  themselves.  These  houses  generally 
purchase  their  white  lead,  or  exchange  mixed  paints  for 
it;  and  the  paints,  when  mixed,  have  always  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  Among  the  leading  houses  in  this 
trade  are  John  W.  Masuri/  <£•  Son,  C.  T.  llaynolds  <C 
Co.,  Wadsiooi-th,  Martinez  ib  Longman,  F.  0.  Pierce 
<fc  Co.,  John  D.  Prince's  Sons,  etc. 


Leon.\.rd  RicnAUDSON,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Richard- 
son, was  born  in  Watertown,  Jfiddlesex  county,  Massachu- 
setts, December  2d,  1833,  and  was  the  first-born  of  nine  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  are  living. 

Mr.  Richardson's  boyhood  was  spent  on  Ins  father's  farm, 
and  ho  enjoyed  the  public  school  advantages  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  locality;  and  was  later  fitted  for  college  at  Plidlips' 
Academy.  Andover,  then  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  for  whose  friendlj'  interest  and  care 
for  his  welfare  as  a  youth,  Mr.  Richardson  has  ever  cherished 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude. 

At  the  age  of  eigliteen,  Mr.  Richardson  left  home,  going  to 
New  York  to  engage  as  clerk  in  the  paint  store  of  Raynolds, 
Devoe  &  Co.,  at  106  and  108  Fulton  street,  but  boarding  in 
Brooklyn  with  his  brother-in-law,  Chas.  Pratt,  Esq.;  and  it 
lias  been  in  Brooklyn  that  Mr.  Richardson  has  had  his  home 
since  that  time. 

The  business  of  tlie  long-celebrated  firm,  with  whose  inter- 
ests Mr.  Richardson  thus  early  identified  himself,  was  estab- 
lished in  1770  by  William  Post,  who  was  succeeded  by  Post 
&  Butler,  and  they  by  Butler  &  Itaynolds,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  the  firm  of  Itaynolds,  Devoe  &  Co.,  who,  in  1863, 
were  succeeded  by  Raynolds,  Pratt  &  Co.,  who  gave  place, 
in  1867,  to  C.  T.  Raynolds  &  Co.,  a  firm  composed  of  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Raynolds,  T.  B.  Hidden,  Leonard  Richardson,  E.  L. 
Molineux  and  A.  Rich.  E.  11.  Raynolds  has,  during  the  pres- 
ent year  (1883),  acquired  an  interest  in  the  l)usiness,  in  wliich 
Mr.  Richardson's  partnership  dates  back  to  18.^8. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  interest  in  the  concern  of 
Mr.  V.  W.  Devoe  (now  of  tlie  firm  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.), 
that  Mr.  Richardson,  then  a  young  man,  developed  that  pecu- 
liar adaptibdity  to  the  business  that  has  since  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as,  without  doubt,  the  best  manufacturer  of 
colors  and  paints  in  this  country;  and  he  relates  that  it  was 
Mr.  Devoe  who  was  fir.st  to  recognize  his  talent  for  this 
branch  of  the  business,  and  advance  him  therein;  and,  during 
the  many  years  of  success  which  have  followed  one  another 
into  the  past,  since  then,  Mr.  Richardson  has  never  ceased  to 
regard  Mr.  Devoe  witli  that  grateful  feeling  which  he  be- 
lieves is  due  from  him  to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  paint  trade  and  manufacture,  when  Mr.  Ricliardson's 
connection  with  it  began,  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  country, 


only  small  quantities  being  made  by  hand,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  painters'  materials  in  greatest  demand  Uinu  imported, 
lie  has  seen  its  develo|)nH-nt  into  om-  of  the  lemliiig  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  employing  thouwimU  of  Mkilled 
workmen,  and  based  on  niillionH  of  ca|iiUil,  and  its  ndvunco- 
ment,  under  a  protective  policy,  to  a  point  where  the  im|>ort- 
alion  of  painter.i'  materiuls  has  pnii-ticaliy  censcHl,  and  an 
enormous  demimd,  i:au8cd  by  the  steady  development  of  llio 
previously  imsettled  portions  of  the  United  .States,  KUppliwl 
almost  wholly  by  domestic  munufacturerg,  among  whom  his 
firm  takes  high  rank,  both  for  the  excellence  and  quantity  of 
its  products,  which  find  a  ready  sale  everywhere. 

The  firm  of  C.  T.  Raynolds  &  Co.  have  an  extensive  (mint 
and  putty  works  in  Brooklyn,  a  large  varnish  and  color  fac- 
tory at  Bergenpoint,  N.  J.,  and  an  immenHP  paint  and  putty 
works  in  Chicago,  with  large  stores  at  106  and  108  Fulton 
street.  New  York,  and  21  Ljike  street,  Chicago. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Richardson  married  Miss  S.  Louisa  Cxile,  and 
they  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage at  their  residence,  1190  Dean  street,  Brooklyn,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  25th,  1883.  They  have  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Politically,  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  republican,  but  he  has 
never  been,  in  any  sense,  a  politician,  though  his  counsel 
and  advice  have  often  been  sought  by  those  high  in  author- 
ity. His  interest  in  the  clean  administration  of  public 
affairs  is  equalled  only  by  tliat  which  he  has  ever  taken  in 
educational  meiisures. 

His  family  are  members  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  is  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  he  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  management  of  its 
finances. 

In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  good,  5fr.  Richard- 
son takes  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  His  chaiitv  ia 
bountiful,  but  never  ostentatious;  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  he  is  honored  beyond  a  majority  of  his  fellows.  He  is 
widely  known  in  connection  with  important  interests  con- 
cerning the  Baptist  Church,  and  is  at  all  times  recognized  as 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  as  a  wise  and  safe  counsellor  in  its  deliberative 
assemblies. 


A  specialty  in  this  line  is  the  mixing  of  paints  with 
gelatine,  soluble  india-rubber,  or  some  other  substance 
which  keeps  it  suspended  and  prevents  its  drying  up  or 
forming  paint  skins.  In  this  specialty  there  are  several 
houses,  each  employing  a  different  suspensory  fluid.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  white  lead  manuf.icturcrs,  ami 
probably  they  have  good  reason  for  their  belief,  that 
these  manufacturers  of  special  paint  use  little  or  no 
white  lead  in  their  paints;  at  all  events,  only  suflicien 
to  justify  their  claim  that  they  are  partly  composed  of 
that  substance.  The  Averill  Paint  Co.,  of  which 
Messrs.  Seeley  Bros,  are  now  the  principal  proprietors, 
are  the  leading  house  in  this  specialty,  and  do  a  large 
business.  The  Ingcrsoll  Paint  AVorks,  and  several 
others,  are  smaller  in  extent.  Several  of  these  houses 
claim  to  use  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  their  paints, 
thus  preventing,  they  say,  their  fading  or  changing 
color. 

There  are  also  houses  which  manufacture  coarser 
paints,  and  those  which  are  used  for  roofs,  for  iron 
fences,  beams  and  columns.     These  generally  use  the 
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mineral  paints,  or  red  lead,  or  paints  mixed  with  coal 
tar,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Messrs.  H.  D.  Johns  <fe 
Co.,  and  one  or  two  other  houses,  produce  tlicsc  ])aints. 

It  should  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
paints,  that  there  are  certain  underlying  principles 
which  govern  the  manufacture  of  all  genuine  and  satis- 
factory productions,  whether  as  applied  to  wood  or 
smooth  metallic  surfaces,  which  consist  of  three  constit- 
uents, viz.:  l,The  pigments;  2,  The  vehicles;  3,  The 
thinners  and  driers.* 

The  two  largest  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  mixed  paints  in  Brooklyn  are  also  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world. 
These  are:  Messrs.  C.  T.  Raijnokh  &•  Co.,  who  have 
also  a  large  interest  in  the  white  lead  manufacture,  be 
ing  stockholders  in  the  Bradley  White  Lead  Co.,  which 
supplies  their  white  lead,  and  arc  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  whiting  and  Paris  white,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artists'  (tube)  oil  colors.  Their  mixed  paints 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  command  a  large  sale  in 
all  parts  of  the  Fiiited  States  as  well  as  abroad. 
Messrs.  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  under  the  vigorous 
management  of  their  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Wol- 
cott,  have  rapidly  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  this  manu- 
facture. They  confine  themselves  to  paints  and  fine 
varnishes,   and  their  goods   in  both   departments  are 


*  1.  The  pigments  are  various;  generally  white  lead  (either  pure  or 
mixed  wltii  oxide  of  zinc,  baryta  or  prepared  ohaik,  or  some  of  the 
earths)  is  the  basis.  This  should  be  always  the  case  with  white  and 
light  colors,  and  with  most  of  the  darlier  ones,  from  its  body  or  cover- 
ing property. 

Other  pigments  used  in  the  mixed  or  colored  paints  are;  YrUinva.— 
Yellow  ochre,  chroniate  of  lead,  gamboge,  etc. 

RciU.—M^fi  oxide  of  lead,  vermilion,  red  ochre,  oxides  of  iron,  red 
oxide  of  cupper,  di-chromate  of  lead,  carmine,  carmine-madder,  and 
other  lakes,  etc. 

/JIue«.— Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  smalt,  Tlu'-nard's  blue,  verditer, 
aniline  blues,  etc. 

r/rceri.'*.— \'erdigris,  Paris  green,  verditer,  borate  of  coijper,  oxide  of 
chromium,  cobalt  green,  and  green  lakes,  and  very  often  a  mixture  of 
chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  lilue,  etc.,  etc. 

/iroif  Ha.— Umber,  bole,  terra  di  Sienna,  bistre,  sepia,  etc. 

Blac/f«.— Lampblack,  bone-l)lack,  anthracite,  graphite,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  The  Vehicles.— These  are  :  1.  Oils,  generally  linseed  oil,  of  late 
also,  to  a  limited  extent,  cotton-3eed  oil,  nut  oil,  and  poppy  oil,  vari- 
ously prepared,  for  the  finest  work.  2.  Water,  with  glue  or  gum  added. 
The  ia-st  are  essentially  water-colors,  and  are  mainly  used  on  interiors, 
and  for  graining  purposes. 

The  oil  paints  are  llrst  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  This,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  now  very  largely  done  by  the  marmfacturers.  About  eight  per 
cent,  of  oil  Is  added  to  white  load,  12  or  l:i  per  cent,  to  zinc  white,  and 
various  proportions,  according  to  tlie  amount  of  body  of  tiie  different 
colors,  and  other  considerations.  Under  tlie  old  system  tiie  painter 
mixed  tliisfor  use  witli  a  further  quantity  of  raw  an<l  lioiled  linseed  oil, 
and  collared  it,  to  any  desired  sliade,  with  coicjred  pigments,  which  he 
obtained  eltiier  dry  or  ground  in  oil. 

Now,  the  painter  can  oi)tain  his  paints,  of  the  requisite  fluidity,  and 
of  any  desired  shade  of  color,  ail  mixed  to  his  hand,  and  there  will  be 
no  variation  in  the  shade  If  he  has  to  paint  a  surface  of  ten  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand  square  feet.  The  addition  of  oil  and  colors  Is  gov- 
erned by  fixed  rules,  and  the  oils  and  colors  are  tested  for  purity  before 
being  used. 

3.  The  paints  retpiire,  in  using,  (hijiJicrs,  which  are  generally  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  or  benzine,  and  also  ((ner.i,  or  siccatives,  which  maybe, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  each  pecullarcase,  sugar  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdigris,  binoxido  of  manganese,  red  lead, 
Japannors'  gold  size,  and,  most  powerful  of  all,  borate  of  manganese, 
ground  In  oil.  The  paints  must  be  used  Immediately,  or  they  settle, 
and  paint  skins  form  over  them. 


of  the  very  highest  quality.  In  the  paint  department, 
they  grind  the  white  lead  and  the  colors  dry  and  in  oil, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  both  conditions. 
They  also  mix  their  paints  with  the  requisite  thinners 
and  dryers,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  application. 
Messrs.  Masury  &  Son  procure  their  white  lead  mostly 
from  Pittsburgh,  exchanging  their  paints  with  the 
manufacturers  for  it.  The  range  of  shades  of  color 
made  by  these  houses  is  very  great,  and  the  quality  and 
color  perfectly  uniform.  They  have  elevated  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

All  the  paint  manufacturers  now  put  up  their  paints 
in  cans  and  pails  of  all  the  sizes  required  by  the  large 
or  small  customers  The  competition  in  regard  to 
quality  is  as  severe  as  that  in  regard  to  price,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  is  less  adulteration  in  paints  at  the 
present  time  than  in  almost  any  other  commodities. 

Subsection  IV. —  Varnishes. 

The  manufacture  of  varnishes  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Brooklyn  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
Union,  more  than  one-seventh  in  value  of  the  whole 
production  of  the  United  States  being  made  here,  and 
the  business  has  received  a  very  great  impulse  since 
1870.  The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1880  were:  for 
the  whole  country,  81  manufactories,  employing  ^3,778,- 
100  capital  and  573  hands,  p.iying  1366,716  in  wages, 
using  $3,699,084  of  raw  materials,  and  producing  $5,721, - 
174  annually.  Of  these  the  state  of  New  York  had 
17  manufactories,  11,395,800  capital,  143  hands,  $91,638 
wages  paid,  $1,028,705  raw  material,  and  $1,867,155 
product.  There  were  no  varnish  factories  in  New  York 
city,  but  Brooklyn  had  8,  with  $716,800  capital,  73 
hands,  $47,186  wages  paid,  $35:1,205  raw  material,  and 
$874,655  product.  The  j)rcsent  product  for  the  whole 
country  is  believed  to  be  .about  87,500,000,  and  for 
Brooklyn  and  Kings  county,  nine  establishments,  150 
employees,  $90,0(iO  wages,  and  an  annual  product  of 
over  $1,200,000. 

The  amount  of  varnish  imported  from  all  foreign 
countries  in  1882  was  of  the  value  of  $116,132,  and  this 
included  all  the  oriental  lacquers  and  varnishes,  as  well 
as  everything  of  European  production,  the  whole 
amount  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  Brooklyn  pro- 
duct alone,  and  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  entire  American 
production.  The  figures  of  1883  on  both  sides  would 
show  a  still  greater  difference. 

In  fact,  our  export  of  varnishes  has,  for  some  years, 
exceeded  the  import,  being,  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1882,  $187,860,  and  having  largely  increased  during 
1883. 

There  are  now  nine  manufacturers  of  varnish  in  Kinsfs 
county,  two  having  been  added  since  1880.  We  ought 
to  say,  perhaps,  a  few  words  hero  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  varnishes  made. 

Fixed  oil  varnishes,  which  are  the  kind  most  largely 
used,  are  prepared  l)y  mixing  the  fused  gum  resins  with 
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a  boiled  and  oxidized  linseed  oil,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300"  F.,  and  added  gradually  with  constant  stir- 
rinjr. 

The  secret  of  those  varmshes  which  have  the  hicjhest 
roput.'Uion  consists  in  the  greater  ])iirity  of  the  nil  and 
gum  resins,  and  the  proportions  which  are  used,  rather 
than  in  any  other  ingredients.  Asphalt  is  sometimes 
used  for  black  varnishes,  and  India  rubber  or  i,'utta- 
percha  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  fl('xil)ility  or 
elasticity  in  the  working  of  the  varnishes;  but  the  finest 
varnishes  are  made  from  pure  oil  and  pure  gums. 

Sjnrit  vumis/ies  arc  true  solutions  of  the  gum  resins 
in  alcohol  (95  per  cent.),  or  wood  spirit  of  the  same 
strength.  The  gums  employed  are  sandarac,  mastic, 
shellac,  anime  and  copal.  There  are  also  colored  .spirit 
varnishes  or  lacquers,  the  coloring  ingredients  being 
tinctures  of  gums  and  gum  resins,  and  recently  aniline 
colors.  The  spirit  varnishes  are  also  used  as  driers  for 
paints.  They  deteriorate  by  keeping,  but  as  they  are 
easily  produced,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 
They  are  not  a  staple  article,  like  the  oil  varnishes. 

Volatile  oil  varnishes  are  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  in  the  fine  arts;  they  are  prepared  from  the 
finer  gum  resins  ard  the  volatile  oils,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine being  the  usual  solvent. 

Ether  varnishes  are  ethereal  solutions  of  the  gum 
resins,  and  have  a  very  limited  application,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  jewellers  and  photographers. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  varnishes 
made  for  particular  purposes  by  the  parties  who  have 
occasion  for  them.  These  are  not  made  by  the  varnish 
manufacturers. 

Messrs.  Valentine  <&  Co.,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Reed  ct  Co., 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Ma.virij  <C'  Son  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Liszka  are 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  coach  and  palace  car  var- 
nishes, of  the  best  quality,  for  both  inside  and  outside 
work,  in  Kings  county.  They  also  make  lower  priced 
varnishes  for  other  purposes.  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Co. 
probably  produce  the  largest  amount,  but  the  aggregate 
value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  houses. 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Reed  &  Co.  claim,  and,  we  believe,  with 
justice,  that  they  were  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  coach  vftrnishes  in  Kings  county,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  still  doing  a  very  large 
business. 

Messrs.  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  present  general  manager,  Mr.  Wolcott, 
have  made  a  great  advance  in  their  business,  and  are 
now,  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  goods,  the 
peers  of  any  house  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Liszka  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  very  fine 
varnishes  for  these  purposes.  Mr.  Liszka  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  187.3.  lie  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  varnish  business  in  England,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  business,  and  brought 
from  thence  the  formulas,  under  which  he  has  produced 
must  cvcellcut  goods.      He  believes   these  superior  to 


any  others  for  coach  work.  Mr.  Liitzka  lia«  also  in- 
vented and  manufactures  the  "Tercbine  "  and  "  Lion 
Liquid  Dryers."  He  claims  a  capital  of  tuo,oOO  inveated 
in  the  business,  employs  HO  hands,  pays  <120,000  wagCH, 
and  reports  an  annual  product  of  $200, ono. 

Of  the  other  varnish  maiiufactureni  of  the  county, 
Messrs.  William  2>.  Chase,  Patrick  Booden  tb  Son, 
George  S.  Wood  cO  So7i,  as  well  as  the  more  recently 
established  houses.  Mailer  d-  Schumann  and  John  /-] 
Comwell,  all  make  varnish  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  demand  for  their  goods  is  already  large,  and  rapidly 
increasing. 

Messrs.  Booden  &  Son  give  special  attention  to  gold- 
sizing,  flock-sizing  and  bronzing  for  the  manufacturers 
of  wall  papers. 

Subsection  Y.— Whiting  and  Paris  White. 

These  articles,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand,  are 
not  quite  identical,  though  often  used  interchangeablv. 
Wfiiting  is  a  prepared  and  refined  chalk,  brought  from 
the  chalk  clilTs  of  England  in  a  crude  state,  or  from 
chalk  beds  in  our  own  country,  and  ground,  washed  and 
precipitated  in  a  pure  state  in  factories  here.  Paris 
white  may  be  from  the  chalk  beds  of  France  (in  the 
Paris  basin);  and  if  so,  is  somewhat  softer  than  ihc 
Knglish  or  American  article,  and  is  a  finer  and  more 
nearly  impalpable  powder  when  refined;  but  a  consid- 
erable j)ortion  of  what  is  sold  as  the  best  Paris  white  is 
a  tincly  powdered  sulphate  of  baryta,  which,  for  some 
purposes,  is  preferable  to  the  chalk. 

The  substitution  in  these  days  of  kalsomine  and  ala- 
hastine  for  the  old-fashioned  lime  whitewash  has  created 
a  great  demand  for  whiting  and  Paris  white,  while  their 
employment  for  cleaning  silver,  gold,  brass  and  copper 
has  fallen  off,  electro-silicon  and  other  articles  having 
largely  taken  their  place.  There  is  also  a  moderate  use 
of  the  prepared  chalk  [creta  preparata)  in  medicine, 
though  this  is  smaller  than  formerly.  The  kalsomine 
is  generally  a  preparation  of  whiting  or  Paris  white 
with  white  glue  for  the  walls  of  hou.scs.  It  produces  a 
brilliant  surface,  does  not  rub  off  easily,  may  be  tinted 
of  any  required  color,  and  receives  paint  over  it  with 
advantage,  the  kalsomine  filling  the  little  cracks,  checks 
or  pin  holes  of  the  plaster.  At  first  kalsomine  was 
made  with  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  (and  perhaps  derived 
its  name  by-  corruption  from  calamine,  the  zinc  oxide); 
but  it  was  very  soon  found  that  whiting  or  Paris  white 
was  equally  good,  and  very  much  lower  in  price.  Where 
the  Paris  white  is  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  sul- 
I)hate  of  baryta,  it  is  for  this  purjjose  fully  equal  to 
the  zinc.  The  zinc  tradition  was  maintained  by  the 
kalsominers,  long  after  its  use  had  been  given  up,  to 
extort  a  higher  price  from  the  customers,  on  the  plea 
of  its  greater  cost.  The  largest  producers  of  whiting 
and  Paris  white  in  Kings  county  are  Messrs.  C.  T.  Ray- 
nolds  tt"  Co.,  Messrs.  Truslow  <t  Co.  (more  than  forty 
years  in  the  business),  and.  after  these,  Arthur  Sutl, 
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Phillips  d-  Jtr(/i(.si,„   ami  Conrad  Zeiger.     The  total 
product  annually  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

We  may  then  safely  bring  together  the  industries  of 
white  lead,  linseed  oil,  paints  and  colors,  dry  and  mixed, 
varnishes  and  whiting,  in  Brooklyn,  as  having  an 
annual  product,  in  1883,  of  §14,500,000,  divided  in 
about  these  proportions:  White  lead,  f2, 442, 000;  lin- 
seed oil,  13,158,000;  dry  colors,  ready  for  use,  $1,000,- 
000;  paints,  mixed  and  ground  in  oils,  ready  for  the 
trade,  $5,500,000  (this  estimate  is  probably  too  low) ; 
varnishes,  $1,400,000;  whiting  and  Paris  white,  $1,000,- 
000;  total,  $14,500,000. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Ropes,  Cordage  and  Twine. 

The  production  of  ropes,  cordage  a?id  twine  is  a  large 
interest  in  Kiligs  county.  It  has  been  conducted  here 
from  almost  the  first  settlement  of  the  county.  The 
oldest  of  the  ropewalks  in  Brooklyn  was  probably 
started  by  some  members  of  the  Sands  family,  and  not 
far  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  certain  that 
since  1783  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  cordage  has  been  constantly  carried  on  by 
some  branch  of  that  family  or  their  descendants.  We 
do  not  mean  by  thi.s  that,  during  the  whole  of  these 
hundred  years,  the  same  ropewalk  has  been  continu- 
ously carried  on  by  the  Sands  family  or  their  descend- 
ants; but  that  there  has  been  no  time  during  that  cen- 
tury when  some  members  of  the  family,  and  often  sev- 
eral at  a  time,  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. To  be  more  definite,  probably  the  first  rope- 
maker  in  Brooklyn  or  Kings  county,  was  the  grandfather 
or  uncle  of  Joshua  Sands.  As  early  as  1790  a  brother 
of  Joshua  Sands  was  engaged  in  the  business,  his  rope- 
walk  extending  from  the  present  Sands  street,  which 
was  named  after  him,  to  near  Tillai-y  street.  In  the 
same  vicinity,  early  in  the  present  century,  were  the 
ropewalks  of  James  Ingalls,  Forbush  &  Albert,  and 
John  Seaman.  In  1803,  Major  Fanning  C.  Tucker, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Sand.s,  started 
another  ropewalk  on  his  ovm  account,  taking  a  Mr. 
March  as  his  partner.  This  was  at  first  in  the  same 
vicinity  as  the  others,  extending  back  from  what  are 
now  Fulton,  Washington  and  Adams  streets  to  the  then 
low  and  marshy  lands  at  the  north,  through  what  are 
now  Tillary,  Lawrence,  Bridge,  Dufficld  and  Gold 
streets.  Several  years  later,  Mr.  R.  Sands  Tucker,  tlie 
son  of  Major  Tucker  and  grandson  of  Joshua  Sands 
came  into  the  firm,  together  with  other  partners,  Messrs. 
Carter,  Cooper,  Marsh,  etc.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  R. 
Sands  Tucker,  his  son,  Mr.  J.  A.  Tucker,  the  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company, 
took  his  pl.ice.  The  company  had  removed  tlieir  rope- 
walk to  buildings  at  first  erected  by  John  F.  Delaplaine, 
between  Classon  and  Kent  avenues,  and  between 
Myrtle  and  Flushing  avenues,  which  they  still  occupy. 


Meanwhile,  other  ropewalks  were  started  in  Brooklyn, 
mostly  east  of  the  City  Ilall.     Among  these  were  Noah 

Watcrbury  and  Barlierin  (probably  a  son  of  Dr. 

Barberin)  located  on  or  near  the  present  Clinton  street, 
and  extending  back  to  or  beyond  Bridge  street.  This 
was  started  in  1816.  Barberin  died  a  few  years  later, 
and  Noah  Waterbury  about  1854.  Other  ropewalks 
were  Martin's,  Nat.  Rowland's  and  Thursby's,  all  of 
them  starting  before  1825,  and  about  1828  Schermer- 
horn  &  Bancker's  and  James  Ingalls.  The  Tucker  and 
Carter  Company  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  early 
companies.  Thursby's  ropewalk  remained  in  business 
till  about  1850,  when  the  factory  became  bankrupt,  Mr. 
Thursby  having  died  before  that  time.  He  had  re- 
moved, some  years  before,  to  a  tract  near  Newtown 
creek,  between  the  present  Grand  and  Ten  Eyck  streets, 
and  extending  from  what  is  now  Waterbury  street  to 
the  canal.  It  is  the  present  site  of  part  of  the  rope- 
walk of  L.  Waterbury  &  Co. 

The  next  ropewalk  to  be  established  was  that  of 
William  Wall,  commenced  in  1830.  Mr.  Wall,  who 
had  learned  his  trade  thoroughly,  and  had  worked  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  with  Messrs.  Tucker  & 
Cooper,  purchased  from  one  of  the  old  ropemakers  a 
ropewalk  in  Washington  street,  in  1830,  and  began 
business  in  a  verj'  small  way.  He  removed,  in  1836,  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  his  sons  on  Bushwick  avenue 
and  Siegel  street,  where  there  is  now  conducted  an  im- 
mense business.  The  next  ropewalk,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  was  commenced  in  1845.  The  partners  were 
Lawrence  Waterbury,  a  son  of  Noah  Waterbury,  and 
William  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  practical  rope- 
maker,  had  served  his  time  in  other  ropewalks,  and  had 
been  from  1839  to  1845  a  partner  with  John  B.  Thurs- 
bj^,  a  son  of  the  Thursby  already  mentioned,  in  a  rope- 
walk near  the  corner  of  Flushing  and  Bedford  avenues, 
and  for  a  few  months  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Tucker 
&  Cooper.  This  ropewalk  (of  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.) 
was  commenced  on  and  near  its  present  location,  the 
firm  owning  the  lands  south  of  Ten  Eyck  street,  and 
leasing  those  of  Thursby,  north  of  them,  until  they  were 
sold,  w-hen  they  purchased  them.  Mr.  Waterbury  died 
in  1879.  Mr.  Marshall  is  now  the  oldest  manufacturer 
of  ropes  and  cordage  who  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  business. 

There  w'ere  probably  three  or  four  other  ropemaking 
firms,  now  and  long  since  extinct,  which  date  back  to 
a  period  between  1816  and  1830.  Among  these  were 
two,  of  whom  there  arc  still  traditions — Luther  and 
Lawrence.  Both  firms  have  descendants  who  are  now 
in  the  business,  though  on  a  small  scale.  John  F.  Lu- 
ther, at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Waterbury,  and  Law- 
rence &  Cooper,  at  Maspeth  and  Morgan,  represents 
these  two  old  firms,  and  the  latter  has  united  with  his 
also  the  name  of  Cooper,  a  nephew  of  Peter  Cooper, 
whose  glue  factory  is  in  this  vicinity,  and  who  owned 
a  large   tract  of  land   in   this  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
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Ward.     Other  houses  in  the  business  are  D.  Allen's 

So?is,  in  South  Brooklyn;  Samuel  Ludlow,  oi  Rocka- 
way  avenue,  corner  Chauncey;  and  six  or  seven  otliers, 
mostly  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward.  Most  of  these 
houses  do  not,  we  believe,  attemjjt  the  manufacture  of 
large  ropes,  but  confine  themselves  to  the  production  of 
bed  and  sash  cords,  clothes-lines,  fish-lines  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  twine  used  for  packing  purposes.  In  the 
early  history  of  ropemaking  in  this  county,  the  roj)es 
were  made  by  hand,  the  strands  being  spun  and  twisted 
by  a  wheel  and  spindle  turned  by  a  stout  man  (usually 
a  negro)  but  later  by  a  horse  or  dog  power,  the  spinner 
having  a  mass  of  hetchelled  hemp  girt  round  his  waist, 
and  walking  backward  as  he  formed  the  strand,  which 
was  twisted  by  the  wheel.  The  strands,  when 
spun,  were  reeled,  and  then  by  another  and  larger 
wheel,  twisted  into  a  I'ope  of  such  size  as  was  required. 
For  some  purposes  the  strands  were  drawn  through 
heated  tar  before  being  twisted,  and  thus  constituted 
tarred  rope;  but  the  Manila  and  Sisal  cordage  was  not 
often  tarred.  The  tarred  rope  was  very  durable,  but 
when  it  had  at  last  worn  out,  it  was  cut  in  pieces  of  a 
few  inches  in  length  and  picked  tine,  sometimes  by 
sailors,  sometimes  by  landsmen,  and  not  seldom  in  the 
alms-houses.  When  thus  ])icked  it  was  called  oakum, 
and  was  used  for  caulking  boats  and  vessels.  The 
Manila  and  other  untarred  ropes  were  better  for  some 
pvrposes,  but  they  were  stiffer  and  less  durable.  Now, 
a  portion  of  the  Manila  and  Sisal  cordage,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  Russia  hemp  is  tarred.  In  the  course  of 
time,  machines  were  substituted  for  most  of  this  band 
work,  the  spinning  jenny  being  the  first  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  hand 
spinners,  who,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  rose  in  open 
rebellion  against  it. 

In  the  nearly  fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
the  number  and  variety  of  machines  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  hetchellinw  and  combine:  of  the  fibres  of 
the  Manila,  Sisal  and  other  hemps,  is  done  by  machinery, 
and  the  laying  and  twisting  of  all  the  cordage,  and 
indeed  the  whole  production  of  the  cordage  and  small 
ropes,  is  effected  by  machines  which  greatly  facilitate 
and  increase  the  production.  The  larger  ropes  are  still 
laid  and  twisted  in  the  long  ropewalks,  which  in  some 
of  the  larger  establishments  are  from  1,200  to  1,700 
feet  in  length.  In  the  manufacture  of  Harvester  and 
other  twines,  the  whole  of  the  processes  are  carried 
forward  by  machines  invented  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  now,  in  Kings  county,  fourteen  rope  and 
twine  factories,  an  increase  of  two  since  1880.  The 
increase  in  numbers  within  a  few  years  past  has  not 
been  proportionately  as  great  as  in  amount  of  produc- 
tion. In  1870,  the  entire  production  of  cordage  and 
twine  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  reported  as 
$1,553,329,  less  than  half  the  present  product  of  either 
one  of  our  three  largest  establishments  in  Kings  county 
in  1883.     At  that  time  Kings  count v  had  about  §630,- 


000  of  annual  product,  and  New  York  city  1121,440. 
In  1880,  the  census  reports  were  :  For  tiie  Htate,  37 
establishments;  *3,032,100  capital;  2,401  hands  cm- 
ployed;  $632,748  paid  out  for  wages;  *4, 110,112  of 
raw  material,  and  *5,207,I25  of  annual  jirodiict;  for 
New  York  city,  none.  For  Kings  county  or  Brook- 
lyn, 12  establishments;  $2,560,700  capital;  1,520  handii 
employed;  ^380,223  wages  paid;  (13,200,319  of  raw 
material,  and  ^3,915,500  of  annual  product. 

A  very  careful  and  critical  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics of  this  industry  in  1883,  in  Brooklyn,  gives  the 
following  results  :  Number  of  establishments,  14; 
capital  (including  cost  of  plant),  t6,500,000;  number 
of  hands  employed,  over  3,500;  wages  paid,  above 
$1,250,000;  material  u.sed,  nearly  §9,000,000, and  annual 
product,  very  nearly  $13,000,000.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble increase  for  three  years,  but  while  it  is  in  part  due 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  census  returns,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  since  1880,  has  had  no  parallel 
in  any  other  of  the  numerous  industries  of  Brooklyn; 
and  our  figures  will  be  found  below  rather  than  above 
the  actual  product. 

The  three  large  manufactories  now  existing  in  this 
industry,  demand,  as  representative  houses,  a  some- 
what i)arlieular  description.  We  shall  take  them  up 
in  chronological  order. 

The  Tucker  <£•  Carter  Cordage  Company,  which,  as 
we  have  already  said,  commenced  business  in  1803  as 
Tucker  &  March,  has  undergone,  in  these  eighty  years, 
several  changes  of  both  its  name  z.n^  personnel.  During 
Major  Tucker's  lifetime,  it  was  changed  to  Tucker  & 
Carter,  and  when  his  son,  Mr.  R.  Sands  Tucker,  took 
his  place,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Tucker,  Cooper 
&  Co.,  and,  after  Mr.  Cooper's  death,  to  Tucker,  Carter 
Sc  Co.  In  1881,  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Tucker  «fc 
Carter  Cordage  Company,  several  other  parties  becom- 
ing stockholders  and  officers.  Mr.  J.  A.  Tucker,  the 
treasurer,  is  the  son  of  R.  Sands  Tucker  and  grand- 
son of  Major  Faiming  C.  Tucker.  This  company  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  spinning  jenny  for  spinning 
hemp,  in  the  place  of  hand  spinning,  as  already  de- 
scribed. This  change  was  first  attempted  about  1833, 
and  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
hand-spinners.  When  the  first  instalment  of  rope 
spun  on  the  jenny  was  completed,  the  enr.iged  spinners 

seized  Mr. ,  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  treated  him 

to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers;  they  then  seized  the  hemp 
he  had  spun,  paid  the  comp.any  for  it,  took  it  to  a  hill 
near  by,  and  burned  it  publicly.  But  the  spinning 
jenny  triumphed  after  all,  and  the  ropewalk  was  known 
for  many  years  as  "  the  steamer."  Mr.  William  Wall 
had  a  somewhat  similar  experience,  not  long  after,  at 
his  ropewalk. 

The  Tucker  <&  Carter  Cordage  Company's  ropewalk 
has  always  been  a  large  one,  but  within  a  few  years 
past  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  extended,  and  is 
now  one  of    the  best  appointed  and  conducted  rope- 
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both  are  taxed  to  thoir  full  capacity.  The  boilers, 
which  arc  rated  at  540  liorsc  power,  are,  by  an  ingeni- 
ous and  economical  attachment,  made  to  furnish  steam 
for  800  horse  power  of  the  engines,  the  water  being 
heated  to  300  degrees  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  boil- 
ers. They  employ,  when  running  at  tlieir  full  capacity, 
850  hands,  and  their  entire  annual  product  i.s  18,000,000 
j)ounds  of  rope,  cordage,  Harvester  and  other  twines, 
beside  the  amount  of  bagging,  etc.,  realizing  somewhat 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  Their  business  and 
capacity  has  been  doubled  since  1880. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  but,  perha|is,  of  somewhat 
greater  extent,  and  confining  itself  wholly  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  ropes  and  cordage,  is  the  house  of  \\'il(ia/n 
^\\t^\^<  iSonx.  This  great  ropewalk  was  established  in 
1830  by  William  Wall,  a  practical  ropemaker,  who  had 
served  his  time  with  an  uncle  in  Philadclpliia,  and  had 
subsequently  worked  as  a  journeyman  m  Brooklyn.  He 
was  an  industrious,  intelligent  and  enterprising  man, 
and  having,  by  hard  labor,  accumulated  a  small  sum  of 
money,  he  invested  it  in  a  ropewalk  in  Washington 
street,  Brooklyn,  in  1830,  and  at  once  commenced  rope- 
making  on  his  own  account.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  carried  his  first  completed  lot  of  cordage  on  his  back 
to  New  York  to  find  a  market  for  it.  His  energy,  per- 
severance and  industry  soon  brought  their  reward.  His 
production  increased  with  each  year,  and  in  1835,  hav- 
in<r  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  15ushwick 
road,  now  Bushwick  avenue,  between  Siegel  and  Mc- 
Kibbin  streets,  and  running  back  almost  two  thousand 
feet,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  ropewalk  there, 
and  in  183G  removed  thither,  and  conducted  his  busi- 
ness on  a  much  larger  scale.  He  attended  personally 
to  all  the  details,  and,  amid  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  his  workmen,  introduced  the  spinning  jenny 
into  his  works.  The  demand  for  his  ropes  a:!d  cordage 
constantly  increased,  and  the  quality  was  uniformly 
maintained,  so  that  Wall's  ropes  became  the  standard 
of  good  manufacture.  By  successive  additions,  his  es- 
tablishment came  to  cover  ten  acres  of  land.  Mr. 
Wall  retired  from  active  work  in  1856,  leaving  his 
business  to  his  sons,  by  whom  it  is  still  carried  on. 

The  ropewalk  (which  has  received  very  large  addi- 
tions of  machinery,  etc.,  since  1878)  is  probably  the 
longest  in  the  world,  extending  1,700  feet  in  a  direct 
line,  with  a  width  of  38  feet.  The  proprietors  have 
steadfastly  avoided  all  side  issues,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  Harvester  twine,  jute  rope  or  twine,  bagging, 
or  paper.  They  confine  themselves  to  the  production 
of  ropes  and  cordage  only,  making  everything,  from  a 
24-inch  rope  to  ^-inch,  as  well  as  lath  yarns,  marlines, 
sail  twines,  and  deep-sea  fishing  lines;  and  using  solely 
Manila,  Sisal,  New  Zealand,  Italian,  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can hemp.  A  considerable  j)ortion  of  their  cordage  is 
tarred  hemp  rigging.  In  addition  to  their  extensive 
home  trade  they  export  their  products  largely  to  China, 
Singapore,  Australia,  South  America,  the  south  of  Eu- 


rope, and  the  West  Indies.  Thojr  use  for  driving  their 
maeliinery  two  Corliss  engines  of  550  horse  power  in 
all;  and  five  boilers  of  GO  nuiiiinal  horse  power,  but 
capable  of  su])plyiiig  an  aggregate  of  000  horse  power, 
upon  an  enu'rgency,  furnish  the  steam  for  them.  They 
are  fully  insured  under  the  New  Kngland  mutual  cor- 
porations system,  which  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
in  this  section. 

They  employ  an  average  of  550  hands,  and  produce 
175  or  more  tons  of  rope,  etc.,  per  week,  their  annual 
production  varying  from  19,1)00,000  to  21,Oim»,i)<iO 
)i()uiids,  of  an  average  value  of  15  cents  per  pound* 
The  average  annual  product  is  now  worth  from  |t2,850,- 
(too  u])wards,  with  a  capacity  of  over  ^3,200,000.  We 
add  here  i)ortraits  and  biographies  of  Hon.  William 
Wall,  the  founder  of  the  house,  and  of  Michael  W. 
Wall,  the  present  head  of  this  extensive  manufactory. 


Hon.  William  Wall.— This  distinguished  citizen  of 
Brooklyn  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Manh  20th,  1800.  His 
father  was  an  officer  on  board  a  ship  sailiuK  from  the  latter 
port,  but  died  when  his  sun  was  nineteen  months  old.  The 
lad,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  commenced  to  earn  his  living  by 
working  for  Michael  Weaver,  his  mother's  brother,  who 
owned  a  ropewalk  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  showed  such 
industry  and  intelligence  that  he  was  regularly  apprenticid 
to  the  trade  when  he  was  fifteen.  Having  ac(|uired  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  good  ropemaker.  when  his  majority 
was  attained,  he  came  to  New  York.  Being  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  ambitious,  he  was  intent  on  gaining  capital, 
with  which  to  begin  business  on  his  own  account.  To  this 
end  he  worked  as  journeyman  for  several  years,  and  saved 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  which  he  determined 
to  start  in  business  for  himself.  Having  purchased  a  rope- 
walk in  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  ho  worked  early  and 
late,  directing  the  manufacturing  and  extending  his  sales. 
It  is  related  that  he  carried  his  first  manufacture  of  cordage 
on  his  back  to  New  York  city  to  find  a  market,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  often  alluded  with  pride,  in  after  years, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  accomplished  from  small 
beginnings  by  persistent,  well-directed  industry.  Such  ap- 
plication and  energy  could  not  fail  of  the  success  which 
gradually  rewarded  his  efforts.  In  1836.  the  business  was 
removed  to  Bushwick,  now  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  established  on  a  much  larger  scale.  With  hia 
usual  energy,  Mr.  Wall  attended  to  all  details,  building  up  the 
largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  the  spinning  jenny  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  which  had  previously  been  spun  by  hand,  and 
was  enabled,  after  many  trials,  to  use  it  in  making  all  kinds 
of  rope.  His  cstablishmeut  was  extended  until  it  occupied 
ten  acres  of  ground.  In  1856  Mr.  Wall  retired  with  a  fortune, 
leaving  his  business  to  his  sons,  by  whom  it  is  still  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Wall  was  a  man  of  positive  opinions:  his  face  shows 
decision  of  character  and  intelligence.  Of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, undeviating  principles  and  untiring  energy,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  elements  that  made  up  a  strong  man.  His  suc- 
cess in  business  was  due  to  his  own  exertions,  coupled  with 
fidelity  and  honor,  which  secured  to  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  community.  Such  a  man  was  neetied  in 
public  affairs;  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  fill  many  important  positions  during  the  village  history  of 
Williamsburgh,  and  after  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  such  as 
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Trustee,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  Supervisor,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Finance,  Commissioner  of  Water  Worlis  and 
Mayor.  In  these  and  all  other  places  of  trust,  ho  is  entitled 
to  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  faitliful  and  incor- 
ruptible. His  election  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Williamsburgh 
occurred  in  1853,  being  the  second  incumbent  of  the  office. 
He  guarded  the  ioterests  of  the  city  vigilantly,  vetoing 
promptly  every  measure  that  seemed  to  him  to  savor  of  ex- 
travagance or  corruption;  and,  in  his  court,  administering 
justice  without  leniency  to  breakers  of  the  law.  During  his 
term  the  movement  began  for  consolidating  Williamsburgh 
with  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Wall  was  tendered  the  Mayoralty  of 
the  consolidated  city,  but  declined  the  honor.  lu  1800,  he 
was  nominated  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  old 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  comprised  wards  in  both 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  over  the  usual 
democratic  majority  of  five  thousand.  He  served  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war.  President  Lincoln  frequently  con- 
sulted him,  particularly  concerning  the  affairs  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  tbe  port  of  New  York;  his  practical  knowl- 
edge and  good  sense  were  of  great  use  and  highly  valued. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  Convention  in  1866,  after 
which  he  retired  from  pulilic  life. 

Mr.  Wall  was  a  public-spirited  man,  and  identified  with 
many  local  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  original  eighteen 
who  started  tlie  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  serving  for 
many  years  as  its  President.  He  was  also  one  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  Williamsburgh  City,now  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  of  the  WilUamsburgh  Dispensary.  He  served  seven 
years  as  one  of  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Brooklyn,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  whole  system  of  water  supply  was  con- 
structed, economically  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Wall,  though  in  later  years  a  resident  of  New  York, 
was  thoroughly  identified  with  Brooklyn  by  reason  of  his 
large  business  establishment,  his  extensive  ownership  of  real 
estate,  and  the  erection  of  the  Wall  House,  while  his  name 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  for  his  faithful  pub- 
lic services  through  many  years. 

Mr.  Wall  was  dignified  and  somewhat  reserved  in  manner, 
though  genial  in  his  social  hours;  he  had  a  kind  heart,  that 
was  easily  reached  by  the  call  of  suffering;  his  private  char- 
ities were  many,  but  unostentatious.  While  in  Congress,  it 
was  his  habit  to  visit  the  hospitals  at  Washington  every  day, 
where  his  presence  gladdened  both  the  loyal  wounded  and 
the  Confederate  prisoners  as  well,  on  account  of  his  cheering 
words  and  the  comforts  which  his  open  purse  procured. 
Though  a  strong  Union  man,  his  tender  heart  felt  for  the 
Buffering  of  the  enemy's  wounded,  and  his  benefactions  were 
given  to  both  sides  even-handed.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  his 
employees,  and  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  the  signing 
of  a  check  to  help  a  deserving  but  unfortunate  man. 

He  died  April  22d,  1873,  leaving  to  his  family  an  honored 
name,  and  the  record  of  a  useful,  well-spent  and  busy  life. 


Cuari.es  Wall,  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  William  Wall,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  in  1838.  He  received  his  education  in  his 
native  city  and  at  Swinburne's  Academy,  White  Plains,  New 
York,  and  spent  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  France,  adding 
to  the  knowledge  he  had  already  gained.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  William 
Wall  &  Son,  importers  of  hemp  and  manufacturers  of  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  cordage.  This  business  was  established 
by  Hon.  William  Wall,  and  its  history  is  fully  set  forth  in  a 
biographical  sketch  of  that  well-remembered  gentleman, 
which  appears  above.  Mr.  Charles  Wall  was  a  member  of 
this  firm,  later  called  Wdliam  Wall  &  Sons  aad  William 


Wall's  Sons,  until  his  death,  in  1879,  acting  as  manager  of 
the  business  after  the  retirement  of  Hon.  William  Wall,  and 
inventing  much  machinery,  now  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage. 

Mr.  Wall  married  Miss  Eliza  Berry,  daughter  of  Evander 
Berry,  an  extensive  landowner  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  his  time,  and 
his  advice  was  sought  by  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  upon  matters  of  importance.  In  deliberative  con- 
ventions of  manufacturers  he  was  esteemed  as  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  principles  governing  successful  operation  in 
the  field  they  occupied.  Politically,  he  was  a  republican: 
but  his  inclinations  did  not  lead  him  to  engage  actively  in 
political  strife  or  controversy.  He  was  known  to  all  as  the 
exemplification  of  personal  honor  and  business  probity,  and 
enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  he  was  upright  and  plain-spoken,  and  his  position 
upon  any  question  with  which  he  interested  himself  was 
never  questioned  or  doubted  by  any  who  knew  him.  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  mourned  sincerely  by  many,  and 
by  all  pronounced  an  honest  man,  "the  noblest  work  of 
God."  The  places  which  knew  him  once  will  know  him  no 
more  forever;  but,  in  the  memory  of  relative  and  friend  and 
business  acquaintance,  the  name  of  Charles  Wall  will  ever 
be  held  dear. 


Michael  W.  Wall. — After  the  retirement  of  their  father 
from  business,  his  sons,  Charles,  Michael  W.  and  Frank  T., 
carried  on  the  establishment,  under  the  firm  name  of  William 
Wall's  Sons.  At  the  death  of  Charles,  the  eldest,  the  third 
son,  Michael  W.,  on  account  of  the  previous  death  of  his 
brother,  William  Wall,  Jr.,  assumed  the  management,  which 
he  still  retains.  Born  in  1839,  he  came  into  the  business  as 
clerk  in  1850,  remaining  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
when  he  joined  the  8th  Militia,  in  which  he  was  lieutenant, 
and  went  with  his  regiment  to  the  front.  He  saw  some  ser- 
vice, was  wounded,  and  came  home  a  captain,  with  an  hon- 
orable military  record.  Upon  his  return,  he  continued  his 
connection  with  the  house  as  a  partner,  after  a  time  becom- 
ing the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  capacity  of  the  works 
has  been  increased  one-third  within  the  last  four  years;  500 
men  are  employed,  and  the  manufactured  products  find  a 
ready  market  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Though  Mr.  Wall's  residence  is  in  New  York,  his  business 
identifies  him  with  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  large  real  estate 
interests  also.  He  is  prominently  connected  with  the  New 
York  &  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company,  and  other  corporations. 
Tliough  he  is  still  a  young  man,  the  prosperity  of  the  firm, 
under  his  management,  and  the  prompt,  efficient  discharge 
of  his  various  duties,  indicate  that  he  has  inherited  his 
father's  business  abilities.  He  is  a  member  of  several  clubs 
in  New  York  city,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  general  society, 
his  genial  manners,  pleasant  address,  high  social  position, 
and  cordial,  kindly  disposition,  have  won  for  him  the  hearty 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact. 

Though  not  an  active  politician  in  the  sense  of  being  an 
aspirant  for  office,  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all 
municipal,  state  and  national  questions,  and  maintains,  with 
great  vigor,  the  principles  of  the  republican  party.  In  per- 
sonal and  mental  characteristics  he  resembles  his  father,  and 
is  well  known  in  business  circles  as  one  of  that  class  of  ener- 
getic, capable  and  honorable  men,  whose  enterprise,  public 
spirit  and  ability  have  made  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the 
metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
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The  third  of  these  manufactories  in  tlic  order  df 
time,  thoui,di  tlie  first  in  the  extent  and  perfection  of 
its  plant,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  jiroducts, 
is  the  house  of  L.  Waterhury  &  Co.,  whicli  is  chiiined 
to  be  unrivalK'd  in  its  ca])acity  and  varied  production 
by  any  rope  and  cordaj^'e  manufactory  in  the  world. 
The  present  firm,  of  which  Lawrence  Watcrbury,  a  son 
of  Noah  Waterbury,  and  William  INFarshall,  a  practical 
ropemaker  since  1830,  were  the  lirst  partners,  was  not 
organized  till  1846.*  Their  ropewalk  was  first  estab- 
lished on  the  south  side  of  Ten  Eyck  street,  but  owing 
to  a  destructive  fire  in  1849  they  leased  the  building  of 
the  Thursby  ropewalk  adjoining,  on  the  north  side  of 
that  street,  the  jjroprietor  having  given  up  business. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thursby,  the  property  came  into 
market,  and  Messrs.  Waterbury  &  Co.  purchased  and 
added  it  to  their  jjroijcrty.  Their  tract,  which  now  ex- 
tends from  IMeadow  street  to  Grand  street,  and  from 
"Waterbury  street  to  the  canal,  comprises  about  27  acres 
— 405  city  lots.  Soon  after  their  purchase  they  com- 
menced the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  a  large 
part  of  their  extensive  tract  is  covered  with  their  liuild- 
infs  for  various  purposes.  Among  them  are:  a  rope- 
walk proper,  1,600x40  feet;  jenny  houses,  aggregating 
525x40  ft.,  and  three  stories  high,  for  preparing  and 
spinning  Manila,  Sisal,  Russian,  American  and  Italian 
hemp;  buildings  aggregating  225x44  feet,  three  stories 
high,  for  the  fine  s])inning  of  jute;  paper-mill  buildings 
acro-regating  4i)()xG0,  a  part  of  them  three  stories  high, 
and  part  one  story;  bagging  mills  for  the  coarse  spin- 
ning of  jute  butts  yarn,  aggregating  over  200x60  feet, 
three  stories  high;  a  large  laying  shed,  150x100,  where 
all  the  small  rope  is  made;  storage  buildings  and  large 
cellars,  capable  of  holding  several  months'  products  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  storage  sheds  having  a  capa- 
city for  many  thousand  bales  of  raw  material.  These 
last  alone  cover  several  acres. 

There  are  also  large  engine  and  boiler  houses,  stables 
for  fifty  horses,  etc.,  etc. 

Beside  these  there  is  a  large  machine  shop,  and  car- 
penter shops  adjoining,  where  much  of  the  machinery 
in  use  is  either  made  or  repaired.  Every  part  of  the 
production  which  can  be  facilitated  by  machinery  has 
its  machines  busily  at  work. 

The  bales  of  hemp  are  opened,  the  fibre  "drawn" 
over  and  over  again  into  a  "  sliver,"  the  "  sliver"  into  a 
"  yarn,"  the  yarn  is  "  foi-med  "  into  a  "  strand,"  and  the 
"strand  "  is  "laid"  into  a  firm  fine  cord,  or  into  a  mass- 
ive rope,  as  may  be  required. 

Other  machines  pick  the  hard  bales  of  jute  butts  to 
pieces,  then  "  card  "  them  atid  spin  them  into  a  coarse 
yarn,  and  they  are  woven  into  bagging  ;  or,  for  paper, 
they  go  through  a  cutter,  and  then  into  enormous  re- 
volving cylinders  called  "  rotaries;"  then  into  "  wash- 


•  Lawrence  Waterbury  received  the  rope  factor)-  originally  as  a  Klft 
from  his  father,  Noah  Waterbury,  In  1844;  but  Mr.  Maraball  did  not 
come  In  as  a  partner  until  ISIC. 


ing"  and  "  beating"  engine*,  where  they  become  a  fine 
light-brown  pulp,  and  this  is  pumped  into  "  ntu(T 
chests"  at  the  end  of  maeiiines  60  to  8ii  feet  long,  in 
whicli  it  is  transformed  into  paper,  dried,  calendered, 
cut,  folded  and  counted  ready  for  delivery. 

The  processes  for  making  the  Harvester  twine,  jute 
rope,  wool  twine,  etc.,  are  similar,  being  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  other  systems. 

All  the  processes  which  can  be  executed  bv  ma- 
chinery are  turned  over  to  the  machines,  yet  1,400 
hands  are  required  in  the  busiest  seasons  to  superintend 
the  machines,  and  to  do  what  they  cannot. 

For  driving  all  this  machinery,  and  heating  the 
numerous  buildings,  the  following  steam  engines  are 
required:  One  pair  compound  engines  of  1,000  horse 
power,  one  jiair  comi)Ound  engines  of  500  horse  power, 
one  beam  engine  of  500  horse  power,  one  pair  of  com- 
pound engines  of  100  horse  power,  one  pair  of  com- 
pound engines  of  150  horse  power,  one  beam  engine  of 
350  horse  j)0wer;  in  all,  2,00O  horse  power;  and  these 
engines  are  all  driven  up  to  their  full  capacity  of  work. 
The  steam  is  furnished  by  17  boilers.  All  the  entwines, 
except  one  small  pair,  are  of  Wright's  construction. 
The  small  pair,  as  well  as  the  numerous  steam  pumps, 
are  of  Knowles'  manufacture. 

The  cost  of  this  immense  plant  has  been  very  heavy, 
probably  amounting  to  more  than  $1,500,000;  but  the 
real  estate  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  value. 

Ropewalks  are  generally,  though  unjustly,  supposed 
to  be  very  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  so  much  so,  that 
all  the  insurance  companies  rate  them  as  hazardous 
or  extra-hazardous;  yet  so  perfect  and  complete  are  the 
precautions  against  fire  in  this  great  establishment,  that 
the  New  England  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance 
Companies'  Association  takes  the  ri.sk  at  one  ])er  cent. 
and  pays  back  every  year  a  dividend  of  from  60  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  premium.  What  are  these  precautions  ? 
Through  every  room  of  all  the  buildings  rows  of  pipes 
are  run  along  the  ceilings,  and  at  a  distance  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  apart  taps  are  inserted  with  a  large 
sprinkling  apparatus.  These  taps  have  stoppers,  com- 
posed of  soft  metal,  which  melts  at  a  temjierature  of 
not  above  150°  F.,  and  as  the  pipes  are  connected  with 
the  street  water-main's  tanks,  the  moment  the  plug 
I  melts  they  each  throw  a  heavy  sjiray  over  a  space  of 
100  square  feet,  and  as  they  are  only  eight  or  ten  feet 
apart,  they  will  at  once  deluge  the  room  and  extinguish 
any  fire  originating  there.  But  lest  the  supply  from 
the  mains  should  give  out,  huge  tanks  of  water,  con- 
taining many  thousands  of  gallons,  are  constmctcd 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  largest  building,  and  kept  con- 
stantly filled  and  in  order,  to  be  supplied  to  ])ipea  and 
hose  throughout,  while  driven  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
'  the  buildings  furnish  an  abundance  of  water,  which  the 
steam  fire-pumps  could  rapidly  distribute  over  each  of 
the  rooms.  This  abundant  supply  is  supplemented  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen,  whose  vigilance  is 
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secured  by  the  automatic  action  of  an  electric  tell-tale 
watchman's  clock,  and  the  system  is  guarded  by  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  iuspectors  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, whose  monthly  reports  are  printed  and  distributed 
to  all  the  insuring  corporations.  This  system  is  also 
introduced  into  the  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Com- 
pany's works,  and  more  recently  into  those  of  Messrs. 
William  Wall's  Sons. 

The  average  out-put  of  this  establishment  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ro])es  and  cordage  (Manila  and  Sisal  hemp,  with 
some  Russian  and  a  little  American),  in  all  9,000  tons, 
at  an  average  price  of  S240  per  ton,  $2,100,000;  Har- 
vester twine  (Manila  hemp),  4,000  tons,  at  $300  per 
ton,  ^1,200,000;  bagging  (mostly  from  jute  butts), 
6,240,000  yards,  at  10  cents,  §624,000;  "  Manila"  paper 
(from  jute  butts  stock),  3,000  tons,  at  $140  jx-r  ton, 
$420,000;  jute  rope  and  twine  (wool  twine  from  jute, 
not  jute  butts),  $120,000;  total  out-put,  $4,524,000. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  our  history  that  this  house 
was  the  first  manufactory  in  this  country,  or  any  other, 
to  \x\\\vLfi  jute  butts.  Gunny  bagging,  which  was  made 
from  jute  raised  in  India  and  manufactured  there,  was 
for  many  years  largely  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  the  East  Indian  manufacturers  had  great  difficulty 
in  ridding  themselves  of  the  jute  butts,  or  lower  por- 
tion of  the  stalks  of  the  jute  (the  plant  was  brought  to 
them  pulled  up  from  the  roots),  and  the  butts  were  not 
only  supposed  to  be  worthless  for  manufacturing,  but 
were  a  positive  nuisance,  and  were  only  disposed  of  by 
compelling  their  employees  to  burn  them  in  small 
(piantities  every  day.  A  shipmaster,  leaving  Calcutta 
without  a  full  cargo,  was  induced,  in  default  of  any- 
thing better,  to  take  nearly  a  hundred  tons  of  these 
jute  butts  on  board  as  ballast.  Arrived  in  New  York, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Marshall,  of  L.  Waterbiiry  &  Co.,  a 
customer  who  consented  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  By 
some  adaptation  of  their  machinery,  Messrs.  Water- 
bury  «fc  Co.  were  able  to  use  this  despised  fibre  for 
bagging,  and  have  gone  on  using  it  ever  since,  and  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  manufacturers,  till 
now  somewhat  more  than  40,000  tons  of  imported  jute 
butts  are  imjiorted  annually.  Of  this  amount  Messrs. 
Waterbury  &  Co.  use  about  9,000  tons.  The  Govern- 
ment collected  a  duty  of  $6  per  ton  on  it  for  several 
years.     Last  year  the  duty  was  reduced  to  $.5. 

After  these  houses  come  Laiorence  cb  Coojier,  of 
Maspeth  avenue;  3Iessrs.  D.  Allen\  Sons,  in  South 
Brooklyn,  and  Samuel  ludlote,  of  Rockaway  avenue, 
whose  business,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  still  large 
enough  to  be  profitable.  Only  the  second  of  these 
houses  makes  ropes  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Ludlow  makes 
a  specialty  of  sash  and  hammock  cords  and  clothes 
hnes.  There  are  eight  or  nine  other  small  houses 
which  manufacture  no  ropes,  but  make  clothes  lines, 
baling  cord,  lath  yarns  and  twine  of  all  descriptions, 
for  all  sorts  of  customers,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  demand.     With  an  inexpensive  plant. 


and  the  work  so  light  that  much  of  it  may  be  done  by 
women  and  children,  these  houses  are  able  to  make  a 
comfortable  living,  though  not  to  acquire  large  fortunes. 
It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  production  of 
ropes  and  cordage  from  Manila  and  Sisal,  Russian,  New 
Zealand  and  American  hemp,  in  Brooklyn,  constitutes 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  though  embarrassed  by  the 
heavy  duty  of  $25  per  ton  of  Manila,  $15  on  Sisal 
hemp,  and  $5  on  jute  butts— all  unjustifiable  imposi- 
tions on  raw  material  which  cannot  be  produced  here — 
the  American  rope  mamifaclurers  can  command  the 
mai'ket  of  the  world  for  their  cordage,  underselling 
Great  Britain  in  her  own  colonies.  Of  course,  their 
goods  exported  to  foreign  countries  command  a  rebate, 
but  this  rebate  is  materially  less  than  the  duty. 

Subsection  I. — Jute  and  Jute  Butts. 

Of  over  84,000  tons  of  jute  and  jute  butts  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1882,  more  than  one-half — 53,- 
000  tons — were  jute  butts.  The  ropewalks  of  Brooklyn 
consumed  of  this  somewhat  more  than  16,000  tons,  or 
a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  importation, 
and  of  jute  nearly  G,000  tons.  These  were  all  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  jute  rope  and  twine,  bag- 
ging and  paper. 

But  the  ropewalks  were  not  the  only  consumers  of 
jute  and  jute  butts.  Jute  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  best  qualities  of  burlaps;  in  carpets  of  the 
cheaper  class,  jute  butts  forming  the  filling  in  these; 
for  imitation  of  coarse  silk  goods;  for  imitation  hair 
switches;  and  for  wrapping  paper  of  all  grades.  The 
census  of  1880  reports  three  manufacturers  of  jute 
and  jute  goods  in  Brooklyn,  but  omits  several  small 
establishments.  The  three  establishments  specified 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  prin- 
cipally. The  Planet  Mill,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
however,  made,  and  still  makes,  other  jute  goods,  be- 
side carpets;  burlaps,  and  other  goods,  being  on  its  list. 

The  number  of  jute  manufacturers  has  increased  since 
1880,  there  being  now  four  carpet  manufacturers  who 
use  this  fibre  either  for  warp  or  filling,  or  both,  and 
four  or  five  small  houses,  which  produce  other  jute 
goods.  The  amount  of  raw  material  used  in  1880  was 
reported  by  the  census  as  equiv.alent  to  about  7,500 
tons,  if  jute  and  jute  butts  were  used  in  equal  quan- 
tities, but  if  there  was  an  excess  of  the  latter,  as  is 
probable,  there  were  at  le.ast  10,000  tons  in  all.  Add- 
ing this  to  the  consumption  of  the  ropewalks,  with  an 
allowance  for  the  increased  consumption  since  1880, 
and  the  entire  consumption  of  jute  and  jute  butts  in 
Brooklyn  will  be  31,000  tons,  or  three-eighths  of  the 
entire  importation.  The  consumption  of  Manila  and 
Sisal  hemp  in  this  city,  bears  just  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  importation  of  these  fibres. 

The  jute  manufacture  employs  over  500  hands,  and 
the  annual  product  is  now  more  than  $800,000. 
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Subsection  II. — Ropemakinf/  Machinery. 
The  existcnco  of  ropewalks  in  tlicsc  iLiys  iin]plics, 
as  it  did  not  fifty  yours  ago,  tlic  production  of  luinn-r- 
ous  machine's  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ropes,  cord- 
arje  and  twfne.  Nearly  all  the  processes  wliicli  at  tliat 
time  were  performed  hy  haTid  at  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  severe  labor,  are  now  performed  better, 
with  fifty-fold  rapiility,  and  with  a  great  saving  of 
labor,  by  machines;  while  many  descriptions  of  cord- 
age and  twines,  then  unknown,  are  now  wholly  i>ro- 
duced  by  machinery.  Twenty,  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago,  there  were  very  few  machines  in  the  ropewalks; 
the  spinning  jenny  was  in  very  general  use,  and  there 
were  some  twisting  and  laying  machines;  but  the 
efliciency  of  the  manufacture  of  rope,  cordage  and 
twine,  has  been  almost  indefinitely  increased  by  the 
machines  invented  and  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Good, 


tion  of  the-  Harvester  twine  was  ready  for  use,  when 
the  deinanil  for  that  article  came,  and  it  has  required 
no  changes  since. 

Mr.  Good  licensed,  some  years  since,  an  English 
house,  Samuel  I,awHon  &,  Sons,  of  I.KTds,  to  make  the 
ropemaking  machines  under  his  patents,  payin{[r  him 
a  royalty,  and  that  house  are  now  nianufacturini' 
nearly  as  large  an  amount  as  liis  Brooklyn  establisli- 
ment. 

Most  of  his  business  now  consists  in  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  ropewalks,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  his  machines  in  complete  running  order;  and  .'o 
great  is  the  confidence  of  his  patrons  in  his  integrity 
and  capacity  to  execute  these  contracts  satisfactorily, 
that  he  has  all  the  lousiness  he  can  do,  and  at  such 
rates  as  he  demands.  The  manufacture  of  Harvester 
twine  is  becoming  a   large    industry  at   the  west,  and 
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since  the  issuing  of  his  first  patent,  October  5,  1869. 
Mr.  Good  is  now  not  only  the  leading,  but  the  only 
considerable  manufacturer  of  ropemaking  machinery 
in  the  T'nited  States,  and  all  of  his  machines  are  of 
his  own  invention.  In  about  thirteen  years  he  has 
built  up  a  business  which  occupies  the  finest  buildings 
for  machinists'  work  in  this  city  or  county,  covering 
an  acre  of  ground,  all  his  own  property,  and  his  busi- 
ness is  very  rapidly  increasing. 

The  complete  adaptation  of  these  machines  to  their 
work,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manufacture,  are 
really  wonderful,  and  demonstrate  the  practical  char- 
acter of  the  inventor's  genius.  While  they  are  simple 
in  construction,  they  require  no  improvement,  and  the 
shrewd  and  skillful  mechanics  who  have  made  and 
used  them,  find  no  opportunity  for  patenting  any 
modification  of  them.     The  machine  for  the  produc- 


Mr.  Good  is  shipping  more  and  more  machines  each 
year  to  western  manufacturers. 

These  machine  works  now  have  a  capital  of  #300,000 
or  more,  and  give  employment  in  a  busy  season  to  300 
hands,  paying  out  about  |;lOO,ono  in  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing about  $300,(1(10  of  machinery.  With  his 
present  facilities,  and  his  high  reputation  as  an  inventor 
and  machinist,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  business 
should  not  be  doubled  within  the  next  five  vears. 


.JOH.N"  Good. — The  lives  of  successful  inventors  are  alwavs 
pleasant  and  profitable  reading,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  us  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  recording 
such  a  life  in  our  pages.  The  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr. 
John  (iood.  has  I)een  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  it 
is  well  that  the  young  should  know  that  one  who.  like  many 
of  them,  spent  his  early  years  in  severe  and  scantily  re- 
quited toil,  in  the  very  prime  of  a  vigorous  and   stalwart 
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manhood,  has  attained,  by  his  inventive  genius,  his  industry 
and  sterling  integrity,  to  a  prominent  and  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  manufacturers  of  a  great  city. 

Mr.  Good  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1840.     His  mother  came 
to  America,  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  and  here  he  and  his  elder  brother,  Michael,  acquired 
a  moderate  education   in   the   public  schools.      Both   were 
quick  to  learn,  and  keen  observers.     When  John  was  about 
tliirteen  years  old,    he  was  employed,   for  a   time  in    the 
extensive  ropewalk  of    the  late    William  Wall  (now  con- 
ducted by  William  Wall's  Sons).     After  some  further  atten- 
dance at  school,  Jolin  was  apprenticed   to  Messrs.   James 
Bulger  &  Co.,  machinists,  and  served  his  time  with  them, 
becoming  an  accomplished  machinist.     But  his  fondness  for 
the  roperaaking  business  still  clung  to  liini.  and  he  pres- 
ently procured  a  situation  as  superintendent  of   the  rope- 
walk  of  Henry  Lawrence  &  Sons,  which  has  since  been  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Lawrence  &  Cooper.     Here  he  was  led  to 
study  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  method  of  lessening 
the  great  labor  of  hand-combing  and   lapping  the   Manila, 
Sisal,  Russian  and  American  hemp,  and  straightening  the 
fibres  so  as  to  fit  the  fibre  for  spinning  more  rapidly.     It  was 
the  time  of  the  war,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
ropes  and  cordage,  yet  all  the  combing  was  done  by  the  old- 
fashioned  lapper.     The  problem  occupied  his  thoughts  night 
and  day,  and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  machine 
wbicli   would  do  the  work  automatically  and  well.     Other 
macliines  followed  for  drawing  the  hemp  into  slivers  and  for 
spinning  it  into  a  fine  cord.     He  tested  these  machines  very 
thoroughly,   and,    having  secured   patents   for    them,  both 
here  and  in  Europe  (his  first  patent  bears  date  October  5, 
1869),   he  and  his   brother,  Michael,  established  a  machine 
shop  and  factory  for  manufacturing  these  machines,  for  the 
use  of  ropemakers,  at  588  and  .590  Grand  street,  E.  D.,  about 
1871.      His  machines  had  received  the    first    premium— a 
medal — at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1870,  and 
subsequently  were  twice  honored  with  a  medal  at  the  Paris 
E.xpositions  of  1874  and  1878.     In  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Good, 
having  purchased  an  acre  of  land  (somewhat  more  than  half 
a  block),  Iwunded   by  Washington   and   Park   avenues,  and 
Hall  s'reet,  proceeded  to  erect  on  it  his  pre.sent  extensive  and 
beautiful  machine  works.     The  buildings,   a  part  of  them 
three  stories  in  height,  extend  along  the  whole  Park  avenue 
front,  of  200  feet,  and  from  50  to  100  feet  on  Washington 
avenue  and  Hall  street.     They  are  the  most  convenient,  per- 
fect,  and    admirably    arranged    machine    shops    in  Kings 
county,  and  we  doubt  if  they  are  surpassed  anywhere  else 
in  this  country. 

When  the  demand  came  for  "  Harvester  Twine,"  Mr.  Good 
had  a  machine  ready  to  make  it,  and  one  .so  perfect  in  its 
character  that  all  the  ropewalks  which  engage  in  that 
branch  of  manufacture  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it.  At  every  new  emergency  in  the  business  of  ropemaking, 
Mr.  Good  has  been  ready  at  once  with  a  machine  to  meet 
it.  He  has  now  machines  adapted  to  the  jute  manufac- 
ture, the  fibre  of  whicli  requires  a  different  method  of 
handling  from  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  kinds  of  hemp.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  his  ma- 
chines that,  while  very  simple  in  construction,  they  cover 
the  whole  field,  and  leave  no  room  for  improvement  by 
others. 

Some  years  since,  he  established  a  house  in  Leeds  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  machinery  there.  The  firm  name  there 
is  Samuel  Lawson  &  Sons,  and  they  are  working  under  a 
license  of  his  patents,  and  are  doing  about  the  same  amount 
of  business  as  his  Brooklyn  works.  He  is  the  leading  manu- 
facturer of  ropemaking  machinery  in  the  world.     His  busi- 


ness is  now  largely  done  by  contracts.  Parties  who  are 
desirous  of  establishing  ropewalks,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  can  contract  with  him  for  every  part  of  the  work, 
from  buying  the  land  and  erecting  the  buildings,  to  the  com- 
pletion, with  all  the  latest  and  best  machinery  in  perfect 
running  order,  and,  if  needed,  skillful  and  competent  ma- 
chinists to  superintend  tlie  running.  Many  of  these  estab- 
lishments, thus  built  and  furnished  by  him,  are  now  doing 
excellent  work  in  different  States;  and  he  has  acquired  so 
high  a  reputation  for  the  perfection  of  his  work  and  his 
integrity  in  dealing,  that  he  has  all  the  contracts  he  can  fill. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Paper  Hangings,  Window  Shades,  and  Fresco 
and  Ceiling  Papers. 


\V.    H.   MAIRS  &   CO.'S  PAPER-HANGINGS   MANUFACTORY. 

The  manufacture  which  gives  to  each  establishment 
the  largest  annual  product  is  that  of  paper  hangings. 
The  census  reports,  in  1880,  but  three  inanufactories— 
those  of  William  II.  Mairs  <&  Co.,  Robert  Graves  &  Co., 
and  Robert  S.  Ilobbs  &  Co.  These  three  establish- 
ments were  reported  as  having  a  capital  of  $285,000; 
employing  427  hands;  paying  $175,733  of  wages;  using 
#783,753  of  material,  and  producing  §1,382,802  of 
paper  hangings,  window  shades  and  fresco  p.apers. 

The  number  of  these  establishments  is  now  four,  Mr. 
William  N.  Peak  having  commenced  business  since 
1880.  At  present  these  houses  manufacture  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  paper  hangings  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  quality  of  their  finer  goods  is 
not  surpa.ssed  anywhere.  A  few  of  their  designs  are 
based  upon  English  or  French  patterns,  though  these 
are  usually  materi,ally  modified;  but  the  greater  part, 
and  those  of  the  most  artistic  character,  are  either  from 
designs  of  their  own  artists,  or  workmen  in  the  factor- 
ies, or  designs  made  outside  and  brought  to  them  for 
sale.  A  very  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up  in  these 
designs,  of  which  they  require  very  many;  they  are 
generally  brought  to  the  factories  by  men,  but  many 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  young  women  and  girls 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  Schools  of  Design  for 
women.  Aside  from  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and 
t.act  in  the  forming  of  such  combinations  as  will  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  and  graceful   eflfect,  there  is  needed  a 
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jji-iutit'iil  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of  these 
combinations;  for  designs  which  may  be  graceful  and 
beautiful  in  themselves,  will  not  always  produce  a  good 
effect  when  printed  from  the  roller  or  block.  The  de- 
mand for  these  fine  papers  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is 
now  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1880. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Mairs  &  Co.  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  and  produce  almost  all 
grades  of  papers  and  paper  shades  of  beautiful  and  va- 
ried designs.  Their  annual  i)roduction  exceeds  nine 
millions  of  rolls,  of  eight  yards  each. 

Messrs.  Robert  Graves  c6  Co.  are  next  in  the  amount 
of  production  in  Brooklyn,  turning  out  about  2,500,000 
rolls  annually,  besides  largo  quantities  of  fresco  and 
ceiling  papers.  They  conlinc  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  papers. 
Messrs.  Robert  S.  JTohhs  <0  Co.,  though  third  in  the 
amount  of  their  production,  are  a  large  and  long  estab- 
lished house,  and  their  papers  rank  as  high  in  quality 
and  finish  as  those  of  any  of  the  other  liouses  in  the 
trade.  We  believe  they  do  not  make  window  shades 
or  ceiling  papers.  Their  processes  of  manufacture  are 
similar  to  those  of  Messrs.  William  II.  flairs  &  Co., 
already  described. 

Messrs.  William  M.  Peak  ib  Co.  are  a  young  house, 
having  commenced  business  in  1882,  but  their  goods 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  they  are  building  up  a 
srood  trade. 

A  brief  account  of  the  processes  of  wall  paper  manu- 
facture will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  paper 
hangings  in  this  country  was  confined  to  the  production 
of  plain  colored  papers  for  paper  window-shades,  and 
cheap  papers  on  a  brown  or  slate-colored  slock,  on 
which  rude  designs  were  printed  by  a  hand  press  from 
blocks,  in,  perhaps,  three  or  four  colors.  The  register 
of  these  was  imperfect,  and  the  best  patterns  would  not 
now  be  considered  fit  to  be  used  in  papering  the  plain- 
est or  roughest  shanty.  All  the  better  classes  of  paper 
hangings  were  imported  from  England  or  France;  and 
some  low-priced  papers,  but  of  better  designs  than  the 
American,  came  from  Germany. 

The  improvement  was  very  gradual  for  many  years; 
the  paper  and  printing  were  better,  though  both  were 
far  below  the  poorest  of  the  present  time.  France  sup- 
plied the  finest  papers  and  the  English  manufacturers 
followed.  A  manufacturer  of  long  experience  tells  us 
that,  so  lately  as  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  they  would 
look  sadly  at  the  samples  of  English  and  French 
papers  as  they  came  in,  and  would  say,  "  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  equal  this  I  "  Now,  the  same  samples  would 
excite  their  derision,  for  they  can  far  surpass  even  the 
highest  productions  of  the  foreign  manufacturers.  The 
first  item  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings  is  the 
paper.  We  believe  none  of  the  manufacturers  make 
their  own  paper,  and  probably  they  could  not  do  so  to 
advantage.     Several   of  the  large  paper   mills  in  Sara- 


toga, Washington  anil  llirkimer  counties,  and  some  of 
those  in  New  England,  run  exclusively  on  this  paper. 
It  is  mostly  made  of  old  newspaper  stock,  and  it  does 
not  require  very  great  strength  and  tenacity,  and  straw 
would  be  too  brittle,  wood-pulp  too  tine,  and  rags  too 
costly.  There  are  two  or  three  grades,  though  the 
difference  in  quality  is  not  great.  All  are  sized  at  the 
paper  mills,  an<l  are  furnished  to  the  wall  pa[ier  manu- 
facturers in  rolls  of  about  1,000  yards  each.  A  house 
like  that  of  Messrs.  W.  IT.  Mairs  &  Co.  will  use  from 
70,000  to  80,000  of  these  monster  rolls,  which  weigh  not 
far  from  100  pounds  each,  in  a  year — about  3,000  tons. 
Ill  the  basement  of  the  great  factory,  side  by  side  with 
the  stock  of  paper,  are  the  barrels  and  casks  of  colors, 
ground  in  water.  The  aniline  colors  play  an  important 
part  among  these,  and  there  arn  also  large  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  bronzes — 
with  their  appropriate  sizes. 

But  to  return  to  the  paper.  If  it  is  to  be  of  the 
grade  known  as  .<<atin  papers,  it  is  first  passed  through  a 
grounding  machine  which  puts  on  a  coating  of  clay. 
This  is  then  reeled  up  and  passes  through  a  polishing 
machine,  so  arranged  that,  as  the  paper  passes  over  the 
cylinder,  its  surface  comes  in  contact  with  roller 
brushes  of  tampico,  running  at  great  speed,  which  gives 
it  a  fine  gloss  or  satin  finish.  This  ground  work  may 
be  of  any  desired  color,  the  clay  being  tinted  with  a 
light  cream  shade,  pale  or  deep  yellow,  buff  or  ecru, 
brown,  olive,  light  or  dark  green,  blue,  or  even  black. 

Those  papers  which  are  not  satin  finished  do  not  un- 
dergo this  process,  but  are  fed  directly  upon  the  print- 
ing machine,  the  sizing  of  the  paper  at  the  mill  where 
it  is  manufactured  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
colors  from  striking  through.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  all  the  better  classes  of  papers  are  satined  or 
grounded  before  printing.  In  either  casw,  as  the  paper 
passes  from  the  printing  machine  a  rod  or  lath  with 
rounded  edges,  about  a  yard  in  length,  is,  by  an  in- 
genious device,  slipped  under  the  paper  at  intervals  of 
about  16  feet,  and  drawn  up  the  inclined  rails  on 
either  side,  till  it  reaches  a  height  of  perhaps 
seven  and  a  half  feet  when  it  drops  into  a  slot  in 
the  slowly  travelling  frame,  and  the  paper  is  thus  sus- 
pended, in  loops  measuring  about  16  feet.  The  frame 
on  which  they  are  suspended,  travels  forward  slowly, 
closing  up  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  six  inches  between 
the  loops,  and  the  temperature  of  the  rooo  is  sufficiently 
high  to  dry  this  colored  surface  in  a  few  hours.  When 
dry,  the  paper  is  ready  for  the  printing  of  the  pattern. 
The  printing,  which  was  originally  done  from  wooden 
blocks,  usually  of  cherry  or  beech,  with  carved  figures, 
which  did  not  always  register  accurately,  is  now  mostly 
done  from  cylinders  of  maple,  the  process  of  making 
which  we  will  presently  describe.  Each  cylinder  or 
roller  prints  only  a  single  color,  and  all  of  the  pattern 
which  is  of  that  color.  The  number  of  colors  in  a  pat- 
tern may  be  anywhere  from  one  to  twelve;  and  if  gold 
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priiiUng  is  introdiicoil,  tlie  portions  to  be  in  gold  liiive 
cyliiulers  charged  at  those  points  witli  gold  size,  the 
gold  leaf  being  afterward  applied  by  another  machine. 
The  arrangements  for  registering  are  perfect;  every 
part  of  the  pattern,  on  each  roller,  fits  absolutely  into 
every  other,  and  when  the  cylinders  arc  put  in  their 
places  on  the  great  printing  machine,  whatever  the 
number  of  colors,  they  are  all  printed  by  the  same 
revolutions  of  the  machine,  and  the  long  roll  of  paper 
comes  out  completed,  so  far  as  the  pattern  is  concerned. 
For  the  drying,  the  same  process  as  before  is  necessary 
of  hanging  it  in  loops,  and  when  fully  dried  it  is  lightly 
calendered,  and  then  passed  along  an  inclined  plaue, 
where,  by  automatic  machinery,  it  is  cut  off  in  lengths 
of  sixteen  yards,  the  end  turned  over,  and,  by  another 
automatic  arrangement,  a  girl  is  able  to  turn  off  about 
five  rolls  a  minute,  the  outer  edge  or  end  of  the  roll 
being  folded  inward  like  a  hem.  The  rolls  are  carried 
from  this  room  to  the  receiving  room,  examined,  num- 
bered, and  after  sampling,  are  ready  for  packing. 
While  roller  or  cylinder  printing  of  wall-papers  is  the 
process  most  in  use,  some  of  the  very  finest  patterns 
are  printed  from  wooden  blocks,  with  raised  figures, 
upon  a  different  kind  of  press,  the  impressions  being 
made  on  a  fiat  surface,  instead  of  by  cylindrical  rollers, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  printing  machines 
which  jirint  from  wood  engravings  in  colors.  The 
method  of  making  the  cylinders  or  rollers  for  ])riiiting 
the  wall-papers  merits  description.  The  cylinders, 
turned  very  smoothly  and  of  uniform  si/e,  have,  first, 
the  entire  pattern  pasted  or  cemented  upon  them.  This 
pattern  is  on  tracing  paper  or  cloth,  and  is  transferred 
from  the  original  design,  which  has  the  design  drawn 
and  colored  as  it  will  appear  when  finished.  The  trans- 
fers made  by  tracing  paper  of  this  design  are  not 
colored,  but  there  are  as  many  transfers  as  there  are 
colors,  and  the  artist,  by  a  colored  tracing  pencil,  marks 
every  line  of  a  ])articular  color  upon  the  tracing  pa])er 
for  each  roller,  before  it  is  carefully  ])asted  upon  the 
roller.  The  rollers  for  the  different  colors  constitute  a 
set,  each  having  that  portion  of  the  design  only  per- 
taining to  its  particular  color,  and  the  whole  number 
making  up  the  entire  j)attern.  The  rollers  having  these 
patterns  of  the  design  marked  arc  next  ])ut  into  the 
hands  of  workmen,  who  work  out  the  design  by  insert- 
ing in  the  lines  brass-plates — what  the  printers  would 
call  their  brass  rule — about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  brass  is  very  hard,  and  the  pieces  are  skilfully  in- 
serted, after  l)eing  hammered  or  filed  into  shape,  so  as 
to  give  the  outline  of  a  fiower,  or  vine,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  lines  are  first  cut  slightly  by  a  suitable  tool, 
and  then  the  brass  figures  are  settled  into  them  to  a 
uniform  de]>th  by  a  slight  tap  of  a  hamraoi-.  The  in- 
terstices of  each  figure  are  filled  with  a  very  heavy  and 
dense  felt,  of  a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  brass  figures.  When  each  roller  of  a  set  is  com- 
l>leted,  they  are  taken  to  a   lathe,  and   a   gauge  being 


set,  each  is  turned  down  to  precisely  the  same  diame- 
ter, a  difference  of  a  hair's  breadth  being  sufficient  to 
materially  damage  the  printing.  The  manufacture  of 
window  shades,  which  are  i)roduced  in  large  quantities 
by  Messrs.  Mairs  &  Co.,  and  of  fresco  and  ceiling 
papers,  which  are  a  specialty  of  Messrs.  Graves  &  Co., 
requires  a  somewhat  different  process,  owing  to  the 
greater  width  and  different  form  of  these  papers  and 
shades.  The  aluulix  are  printed  on  gigantic  cylinder 
presses,  the  di.uueter  of  the  cylinders  being  from  15  to 
18  feet.  The  rolls  of  j)aper — three  feet  in  width — from 
which  the  presses  are  fed,  arc  about  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  ceiling  papers  are  printed,  we  believe, 
on  a  very  large  press,  but  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  work. 

This  industry  has  passed  through  great  changes  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  not  only  in  Kings  county 
and  the  state  of  New  York,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country.  In  1860,  the  first  census  in  which  it  was 
reported,  there  were  26  establishments  in  the  whole 
country,  employing  1,294  hands,  and  $1,037,600  cap- 
ital, and  producing  goods  valued  at  12,148,800.  These 
all  consisted  of  what  would  now  be  called  cheap 
papers. 

In  1870,  the  number  of  establishments  had  fallen  to 
19,  but  these  were  employing  869  hands,  and  $1,415,- 
500  capital,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  oi 
$2,165,610.  These  were  better  goods,  though  not  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  In  1880  there  were  reported 
25  establishments,  employing  a  capital  of  $3,560,500 
and  2,487  hands,  and  producing  goods  valued  at 
$6,261,303.  Among  these  were  the  finest  patterns, 
equal  if  not  suj)erior  to  any  of  the  European  jjapers. 
Of  these  25  paper  hangings  factories,  16  were  in  the 
state  of  New  York  (11  in  New  York  city,  3  in  Brook- 
lyn, 1  in  Staten  Island,  and  1  in  Buffalo),  6  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  3  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1870,  one-fourth  of  all  the  paper  hangings  made 
in  the  state  of  New  York  were  made  in  Kings  county, 
and  three-fourths  in  New  York  city.  About  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  manufactories,  and  more  than  one- 
half  the  wall  paper  produced  in  the  United  States  were 
made  in  the  two  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings.  The 
statistics  of  the  census  of  the  business  in  Kings  county" 
in  1870  were:  5  (establishments,  332  hands  employed, 
$300,000  cai)ital,  $149,500  wages,  $996,ooo  products. 

In  1880,  there  had  been  another  change,  both  in 
Kings  and  New  York  counties;  the  production  in  the 
former,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  increased,  though 
the  number  of  establishments  had  decreased  from  five 
to  three;  the  quality  of  tJic  goods  had  also  greatly 
improved. 

In  New  York  city  there  were  11  establishments; 
$196,500  capital;  1,359  hands;  $415,120  paid  in  wages; 
$2,054,104  value  of  raw  material;  $3,499,143  of  an- 
nual products.  At  that  time  those  two  counties  had 
three-fifths   of    all    tlue    manufactories,    and    produced 
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four-fifths  of  all  the  paper  hangings  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Botli  cities  (Now  Yoik  and  Brooklyn),  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in 
three  years,  1880 — '83,  and  their  present  relation  to  the 
entire  production  of  the  country  is  that  of  83  to  100, 
or  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  Tlic  number  of  estahlish- 
ments  remains  (with  some  local  changes),  three-fifths  of 
the  whole,  hut  some  of  the  establishments  in  the  two 
cities  are  larger  than  any  others  in  the  United  States 
(one,  in  Brooklyn,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world).  Of  the  83  per  cent,  of  production,  Brooklyn 
has  about  31  per  cent.,  and  New  York  52  per  cent., 
and  each  year  increases  largely  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion. The  actual  amount  and  value  of  the  Brooklyn 
product  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1883,  was,  in  round 
number.s  13,632,000  rolls,  value,  $2,175,556;  of  this 
amount  Messrs.  William  H.  IVIairs  &  Co.  made  8,882,- 
000  rolls,  or  their  equivalent,  valued  at  §1,125,376. 

The  great  improvement  in  these  papers  dates  back 
only  to  1875.  There  are  yet  considerable  quantities  of 
the  cheaper  papers  manufactured,  for  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them;  but  even  the  cheapest  have  tasteful 
designs,  and  are  superior  to  many  of  the  best  designs 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  A  small  quantity  of  the  cheaper 
qualities  is  imported  from  Germany,  where  poor  paper 
and  cheap  work  are  united,  but  the  importation  is  de- 
creasing every  year. 


\ViLLl.\M  H.  MairS,  who  is  well  known  as  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  wall  paper  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Utica,  Oueida  county,  N.  Y.,  June  2!)th,  1834.  His  father 
was  John  Mairs,  who,  for  twenty-five  j'ears,  was  a  merchant 
of  Utica,  and  his  mother  was  Rachel  (Van  Deusen)  Mairs,  a 
daughter  of  James  Van  Deusen,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Mairs'  grandfather,  Rev.  James  Mairs,  was  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  wliocame  to  this  country  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  about  1700,  and  settled  at  Galway,  Sara- 
toga county.  N.  Y. 

On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration of  Jan  Franse  Van  Hussam,  who  came  from  Holland 
with  his  family  and  settled  at  Fort  Orange  and  Beverwyck 
(now  Albany),  as  early  as  1645,  where  he  made  several  pur- 
chases of  laud;  among  others,  the  Claverack  lands,  made 
June  0,  1G62,  lying  along  the  Hudson  river,  above,  and  in- 
cluding the  site  on  which  the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands, 
which  he  bought  of  the  Indians  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
guilders  in  beavers,  as  recorded  in  a  book  of  deeds  in  the 
Albany  county  clerk's  office.  Mr.  Mairs,  consequentlj', 
comes  of  old  Knickerbocker  stock. 

In  1815,  his  father  closed  up  his  business  in  Utica,  and  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  William  H. 
Mairs  received  his  education  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

In  1850,  he  commenced  his  mercantile  education  in  the 
fancy  goods  trade,  in  which  his  father  and  brotlier  were 
then  engaged,  and  in  that  line  of  business  he  remained  seven 
years. 

Ambitious  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  when  but  23 
years  of  age,  in  1857.  he  began  the  manufacture  of  wall  pa- 
per in  a  comparatively  small  waj'.  His  business  grew  rapidly 
and  steadily,  and  now  ranks  as  the  most  extensive  of  its 


kind  in  till'  I  rut.  1  siii.-,  1 1 1-,  immense  factory,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Sackett  and  Van  Brunt  streets,  is  five  stories 
high,  and  covers  twenty-three  lots,  extending  through  the 
block  to  Union  street ;  its  length  on  Sackett  street  is  2.50  feet, 
and  it  extends  200  feet  along  Union  street,  and  100  feet  on 
Van  Brunt  street.  Here  all  the  various  processes  of  wall 
paper  manufacture  are  carried  on,  alTording  emploj-ment  to 
a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen.  In  the  pages  of  this 
work,  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  history  of  Brooklyn, 
the.so  premises  are  described,  and  further  mention  is  made  of 
Mr.  Mairs'  great  enterprise. 

On  June  13th,  1800,  Mr.  Mairs  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
A.,  daughter  of  Danforth  K.  Olney,  Esq.,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Greene  county  bar,  and  has  a  fam- 
ily of  four  sons  and  a  daughter  named  in  the  order  of  their 
birth.  .James  H.,  born  July  31st,  1807;  William  A.,  born 
.January  Otli.  1870;  .John  H.,  born  March  2d,  1872;  Olney  B., 
born  January  3Ist,  1870,  and  Ella  Louise,  born  October  20th, 
1878.  Mr.  Mairs  is,  in  the  best  sense,  one  of  the  mo.st  prom- 
inent of  the  representative  business  men  of  Brooklyn;  a 
man  of  much  enterprise,  energy  and  originality,  and  a  large 
employer  of  labor.  Taking  no  active  part  in  politics  or 
other  interests,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  divert  his 
attention  from  his  constantly  increasing  business,  he  has  ap- 
plied himself  unremittingly  to  the  paper  manufacture  and 
trade,  with  all  the  various  details  of  which  he  doubtless  has 
a  more  tliorougli  aoi|uaiutauce  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  until  his  name  and  reputation  for  fair  and  honorable 
dealing  is  known  to  the  entire  wall  paper  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Subsection  I. — Paper-Making. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  paper  mill 
in  Kings  County  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  writing 
or  printing  papers;  perhaps  none  for  white  papers  of 
any  description;  though  on  this  latter  point,  we  are  not 
quite  certain.  These  papers  are  generally  made  where 
'  there  is  ample  water-power — good  clear  water  being  a 
necessity  for  making  clear  white  papers — and  cheap 
land,  and  extensive,  low-priced  buildings  are  also  es- 
sential. The  raw  material  is  probably  as  cheap  here  as 
anywhere. 

Straw  paper  and  paper  from  wood  pulp  are  also 
generally  made  in  the  country,  and  the  former,  espe- 
cially, in  the  west,  where  straw  is  a  drug.  But  there 
are,  certainly,  two  and  perhaps  three  manufactories  of 
I  paper  in  Kings  county.  One,  the  "  Manila  "  paper, 
1  made  of  jute  butts  by  Messrs.  L.  Waterbury  &  Co., 
we  have  already  described;  they  manufacture  10  tons 
of  it  every  24  hours,  equal  to  3,000  tons  per  year. 
Messrs.  Uenry  A.  Fhilp  &  Co.  (H.  A.  Philp  and  M. 
B.  Carpenter),  a  house  recently  established,  are  manu- 
facturing, at  Carroll,  corner  of  Nevins  street,  both  news 
and  wall  paper.  This  paper  is  made  from  old  news- 
paper stock  and  similar  material.  The  paper  is  made 
on  Fourdrinier  machines,  and  in  large  rolls.  They 
produce  4  tons  of  the  wall  paper  Lu  24  hours,  equal 
to  about  twelve  hundred  tons  per  year.  It  is  mostly 
sold  here.  The  quantity  of  news  made  is  not  reported. 
Lowell  L.  Palmer  manufactures  "Manila"  paper, 
amount  not  stated. 
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Another  large  paper  mill,  finely  litted  up,  is  now 
idle. 

SuRSECTiuN  II. —  The  Manufactttre  of  Fancy  and 
Colored  Papers. 

The  6tati.sties  for  the  census  gathered  by  Mr.  Frotli- 
ingham,  in  18S0,  enumerate  paper  hangings  and  fancy 
papers  together — giving  6  establishments;  8597,000 
capital;  622  hands;  $237,133  wages  paid  annually;  and 
$1,752,412  of  annual  product.  The  Census  Office  de- 
cided to  separate  the  two  industries,  and  gave  the 
statistics  of  the  paper  hangings  manufacture  as  3  es- 
tablishments; $285,000  capital;  427  hands;  Sl75,233 
wages  paid,  and  $1,382,862  of  annual  production. 

Tlic  number  of  these  cstablishnu'nfs  in  1880  was 
correctly  stated;  one  has  been  added  since;  but  how  far 
short  of  accuracy  they  fell  in  the  other  jiarticulars  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  a  preceding  section. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  the  census 
returns,  they  foryot  to  put  in  the  fancy  papers  at  all  ! 
The  statistics  of  this  industry  (fancy  papers),  as  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Frothingham,  would  seem  to  have  been: 
3  establishments;  $:3 12,000  capital;  195  hands;  $61,400 
paid  for  wages,  and  $369,550  total  annual  jjroduct.  The 
business  directory  for  1883  gives  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers of  fancy  papers  as  four.  The  other  particulars 
will,  we  think,  show  that,  though  Mr.  Frothingham 
used  all  diligence  in  collecting  his  statistics,  he  either 
failed  to  obtain  them  accurately,  or  there  has  been  a 
very  great  increase  of  the  business  within  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years. 

The  leading  house  iu  this  business   is,  undoubtedly, 

Messrs.  Doty  &  McFarlan,  whose  manufactory  of  fancy 
papers,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Willoughby  avenue  and  Walwortli  street.  They 
are  the  successors  of  Doty  &  Bergen,  who  commenced  manu- 
facturing in  Brooklyn  about  1845.  This  firm  was  then  com- 
posed of  Warren  S.  Doty  and  Peter  G.  Bergen,  the  latter  of 
whom  will  be  remembered  by  old  citizens  as  a  prominent 
member  of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  a  brother  of  Hon.  Teunis 
G.  Bergen,  and  father  of  the  present  Justice  Garret  Bergen. 
Previous  to  1845,  Mr.  Doty  had  for  several  years  manufac- 
tured fancy  papers  in  a  small  way  iu  New  York  city,  in  con- 
nection with  a  more  considerable  business  in  engraving  and 
printing;  but,  upon  the  formation  of  the  firm  of  Doty  &  Ber- 
gen,the  manufacturing  department  was  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  carried  on  in  a  frame  building  on  Eighteenth  street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  Bergen  homestead,  wliich  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Third  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  while  the  engraving 
and  printing  was  continued  in  New  York,  in  a  building 
known  as  the  old  Rigging  House,  famous  as  the  first  meeting 
house  of  the  Methodists  in  this  country. 

The  Brooklyn  manufactory,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Bergen,  remained  thus,  until  a  brick  building  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Eighteenth  street,  was  built  and  occupied 
about  1853. 

"Warren  S.  Doty  died  in  November,  1855,  hut  the  firm  name 
was  continued  by  previous  arrangement,  and  his  son  Ethan 
Allen  Doty  entered  at  first  as  a  clerk,  but  soon  succeeded  to 
an  interest  in  the  profits.  The  firm  weathered  the  panics 
of  1857  and  1801,  but  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  im- 


portation of  foreign  goods,  and  made  but  slow  headway  un- 
til 1862,  when  Mr.  Bergen  retired,  and  the  present  firm  of 
Doty  &  McFarlan  was  constituted.  In  1864,  the  manufactory 
was  removed  to  "Willoughby  avenue  and  "Walworth  street, 
since  which  time  the  liuildings  have  been  repeatedly  enlarged 
and  re-built,  until  now  they  occupy  a  space  100  liy  200  feet, 
with  brick  buildings,  five  stories  high,  and  extensions. 

The  specialties  of  the  business  are  the  printing  of  papers 
for  trunk  linings  and  box  coverings,  and  manufacturing  of 
surface-colored  or  coated  papers  for  the  use  of  paper  box 
makers,  printers,  &c.,  and  for  use  as  wrappers  of  various 
articles. 

This  keeps  in  constant  employment  about  15u  hands,  while 
the  outlay  for  machinery  has  not  been  less  than  .^50,000. 

The  firm  now  consists  of  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  who  entered  in 
1855,  Edward  McFarlan,  who  entered  in  1862,  James  Scrim- 
geour,  who  entered  as  a  clerk  in  1862,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  in  1870,  and  Albiu  Gustave  Pape,  who  entered  the 
manufactory  in  1806,  and  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1880. 
Tlie  warehouse  is  at  No.  70  Duane  street,  New  York  city. 

The  firm  has  been  uniformly  prosperous  for  the  past  25 
years  ;  its  management  is  conservative,  and  its  goods  rank 
highest  in  the  market.  Its  machinery  is  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  patterns,  while  its  buildings,  stables  and  stock 
are  always  in  first-class  order.  Its  goods  are  distributed 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land,  and,  wherever  known,  en- 
joy an  enviable  reputation. 

It  has  always  led  in  the  introduction  of  novelties  in  styles 
and  colors,  as  well  as  in  adopting  the  latest  inventions  in 
machinery. 

The  house  of  Walther  cb  Co.,  in  Tiffany  place,  is  a 
large  house  in  this  maaufacture;  though  of  less  extent 
than  that  of  Doty  &  McFarlan;  they  manufacture  the 
same  styles  of  papers,  and  by  similar  processes.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  smaller  houses,  which  have  recently 
engaged  in  the  business. 

The  statistics  of  this  industry,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are  ;  capital  invested,  about  $400,000  ; 
number  of  hands  employed  about  250;  amount  of  wages 
paid  annually,  about  $90,000;  annual  product,  not  far 
from  $500,000. 

Subsection  III. — Fancy  and  Pkdn  Paper  Boxes. 

The  manufacture  of  these  boxes  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  manufacture  of  fancy  papers.  These  boxes 
are  of  many  kinds.  The  hatters  use  immense  quanti- 
ties, some  of  them  only  of  straw-board  with  labels, 
others  of  much  more  ambitiotis  and  ornamental  char- 
acter. The  cheap  styles  are  used  very  largely  also  by 
the  match  manufacturers,  the  common  envelope  makers, 
the  dealers  in  small  articles  of  hardware,  and  many 
dry  groceries.  The  book  trade  requires  large  numbers. 
The  Yankee  notions  trade  requires  a  vast  number  of  a 
somewhat  better  character;  while  the  fancy  goods  and 
candy  and  confectionery  trades  take  the  best  quality. 
One  manufacturer  makes  almost  exclusively  the  boxes 
for  charlotte  russes,  with  perhaps  a  small  number  for 
cake  and  bakers'  fancy  goods.  The  fine  stationery 
trade  demands  also  many  of  the  better  class  of  boxes. 
There  are  now  in  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county  eleven 
manufacturers  of  these  goods,  one  of  whom  combines 
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the  manufacture  of  candies  with  that  of  boxes.  Of 
these  Mr.  Beers  Frost,  of  125  Nostrand  avenue,  is  pro- 
bably the  largest.  His  specialty  is  hatters'  boxes,  and 
he  supplies  all  the  leading  manufacturers.  He  employs 
an  average  force  of  25  hands,  pays  about  $10,000  of 
wages  annually,  and  produces  an  average  of  §:?0,0()0 
annually.  After  him,  and  producing  nearly  as  large 
an  amount  are:  TFaZ^cr  W.  Wetmore;  Win.  Herschle  and 
Son;  Jolin  B.  Hauck  <0  Son;  White  and  Jacohton; 
and,  perhaps,  Thomas  Lcnn,  the  box  and  candy  maker, 
his  combined  product  being  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  the  others. 

Andrew  Wohlgemuth,  John  Roberts  (whose  specialty 
is  the  charlotte  russe  boxes),  Mr.i.  Wilhelmina  Woer- 
ner,  Adolph  Jloefflinff  AnA  Ferdinand  Berian,  are  also 
worthy  of  notice  as  manufacturers  of  boxes.  The 
census,  in  1880,  reported  12  establishments,  with  $49,- 
O'iO  capital;  2i:i  hands,  paying  $45,089  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing $158,826  annually.  There  have  been  some 
changes;  one  or  two  houses  have  failed,  but  the  number 
of  liands  is  now  about  230,  and  the  annual  product 
somewhat  more  than  $175,000. 


SECTION  XV. 
The  Furniture  Manufacture. 

The  furniture  trade  has  many  subdivisions.  Among 
the  wliolesale  dealers,  there  are  those  who  manufacture 
only  chairs,  and  these  are  divided  into  rattan,  willow, 
bent  wood,  bent  seats,  usually,  including  also  the  per- 
forated veneer  seats,  wood  cliairs  and  rockers,  and 
upholstered  chairs. 

There  are  other  classes  who  confine  themselves  to 
bed-room  sets,  chiifoniers,  tables,  etc.;  and  even  of 
these,  there  are  tliose  wlio  cater  to  the  cheaj)  veneered 
goods  turned  out  in  the  rougli,  in  some  of  the  densely 
wooded  counties  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
where  woodland  and  water-jiower  are  chea]>,  and 
put  together  and  tinishod  here  ;  others,  wlio  bring  their 
hard  wood,  pine  and  white  wood  liunber  from  the 
west,  and  import  their  ornamental  woods,  and  make  all 
their  work  under  their  own  supervision,  em])l()ying 
hand-work  for  the  most  part,  but  using  machinery  in 
those  delicate  and  beautiful  adjustments,  which  can  be 
effected  more  perfectly  by  macliinery  than  in  any  other 
way.  These  liouses  supply  all  the  best  and  some  of  the 
cheaper  houses  with  their  best  goods. 

Another  class  manufacture  only  library,  otlice  and 
drawinu-room  furniture  ;  the  finer  office  chairs  beintr 
a  specialty  with  some  of  these. 

Still  another  class  produce  only  parlor  and  boudoir 
furniture  of  various  styles.  This  involves  the  up- 
holsterers' art,  and  mucli  of  tlie  best  of  it  is  done  in 
the  larger  and  finer  retail  establishments,  which  adapt 
their  work  to  suit  their  customers.  In  tliese  cases, 
however,  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  so  far  tliat 
the   easy   chairs,  couches,    tete-a-tetes,  sofas,  lounges 


and  sofa  beds,  etc.,  are  prepared  in  the  wholesale  up- 
holstery factories,  and  only  the  covering  is  put  on  by 

the  retailer. 

The  cheaper  classes  of  upliolstered  goods,  as  cheap 
sofas,  lounges,  chaira,  mattresses,  etc.,  are  all  made  in 
large  upholstering  establishments,  and  the  ijuality  dif- 
fers witli  the  lU'ice.  I'pholstery  is,  in  effect,  an  entirely 
distinct  business  from  the  other  departments  of  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  and  wlien  it  is  regarded  as 
including  mattresses,  couches  and  beds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  window  hangings,  portieres,  and  those 
articles  more  properly  considered  as  upholstery,  it 
assumes  a  great  magnitude. 

The  increased  demand,  whicli  our  fast  augmenting 
wealth  and  luxury  have  created  for  the  best  of  every- 
tliing  in  dwellings,  business  houses,  churches,  and  all 
our  appointments  in  social  life,  is  nowliere  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated,  than  in  luxurious  furniture  and  house 
decoration.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when  all  the 
settlements  in  Kings  County  could  not  boast  more  than 
7,000  inhabitants,  there  were  a  few  wealthy  families, 
mostly  Hollanders,  and  they  had  some  massive  furni- 
ture, mostly  brought  or  imported  from  Holland,  often 
riclily  carved,  and  either  of  oak  or  dark  mahogany. 
Wliile  most  of  this  furniture  would  be  too  cumbrous 
and  bulky  for  present  daily  use,  it  was  worthy  of  pre- 
servation for  its  elaborate  carving,  and  the  grotescjue 
figures  which  were  so  skilfully  wrought  on  its  surfaces. 
These  articles  may  not  have  been — they  jirobaldy  were 
not — the  chef  d^c-uvres  of  Flemish  or  Dutch  art,  inas- 
much as  the  early  settlers  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam  and 
Breuckelcn  were  not  generally  of  the  most  eminent 
Dutcli  families  (these  having  remained  at  home),  yet 
they  were  the  sons  or  daughters  of  burghers  who  were 
well  to  do,  and  tlius  represented,  in  their  homes  in  the 
New  World,  very-  fairly,  the  furniture  and  appliances 
of  the  prosperous  burghers  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam 
and  La  Hague.  These  old  families  were  not,  however, 
very  numerous,  and  their  descendants,  in  some  cases, 
were  too  many  to  inherit  any  very  large  share  of  their 
ancestors'  wealth.  The  large  majority  of  the  farming 
and  labonng  class,  whether  of  Dutch,  English,  Irish  or 
Huguenot  descent,  had  much  plainer  and  humbler  fur- 
niture. The  rude  bunks  or  fixed  bedsteads,  covered,  at 
first,  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  later,  having 
heaped  upon  them  the  immerous  feather  beds,  which 
every  housewife  possessed,  formed  a  bed  which  was 
considered  sufficiently  luxurious  for  anybody.  The 
other  furniture  was  ecpially  plain;  the  wooden,  splint  or 
rush-bottomed  chairs;  the  settle;  the  plain,  substantial 
table,  often  of  oak,  but  without  ornament,  sometimes  of 
]iine,  covered  with  the  housewife's  suowj'  linen;  the 
benches  and  smaller  table,  which  answered  for  a  wash- 
stand;  the  rude  shelves,  containing  a  few  books;  the 
corner  cu])l)oard,  with  its  supply  of  delft  ware,  pewter 
plates  and  wooden  trenchers;  and  in  the  lean-to,  the 
pounding-barrel,    soap-barrel,    tubs   and    tub-form   or 
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bench,  the  paraphernalia  fit'  washing  day:  while  still  in 
the  rear  was  the  leach-hoiise,  where  the  lye  for  the  soap 
was  made,  and  the  simple  apparatus  for  making  the 
tallow-dips,  and  very  possibly,  by  their  side,  the  quilt- 
ing-bars. 

There  were  also  two  other  indispensable  articles  of 
furniture,  now  little  known;  the  big  wheel  for  spinning 
wool,  and  the  little  or  flax  wheel,  on  which  was  spun 
the  linen,  fine  and  coarse,  which  Katrina,  by  infinite 
toil,  prepared  for  her  own  future  home.  Of  musical 
instruments  there  were  at  that  time  very  few;  occasion- 
ally a  spinet  was  put  in  the  parlor,  as  the  greatest  of 
earthly  treasures,  but  its  tones  wa-re  weak,  harsh  and 
metallic.  The  Dutch  did  not  greatly  affect  the  guitar 
or  the  bandolin,  so  delightsome  to  the  ear  of  the  Span- 
ish maiden;  and  Hans  was  fain  to  pour  forth  his  love  in 
the  notes  of  the  ear-piercing  fife,  or  the  more  tender- 
voiced  flute. 

The  change  to  the  furniture  of  the  present  time,  in 
the  families  which,  though  not  rich,  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  is  most  amazing.  In  the  parlors  we  find 
the  piano  generally,  and  the  cabinet  organ,  also,  in  many 
cases.  The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures  of  merit,  even 
where  they  are  not  costly.  The  walls,  so  dingy  and 
discolored  with  smoke  in  the  olden  time,  are  now  either 
frescoed  or  hung  with  tasteful  and  elegant  papers. 
Portieres  adorn  the  doors  and  arches,  and  the  mantels 
are  draped  with  lambrequins.  The  furniture  of  black 
walnut,  mahogany,  cherry  or  rosewood,  exquisitely 
carved  and  decorated,  and  finely  upholstered  with  silk 
reps,  brocade  or  plush,  mirrors,  and  some  articles  of 
bric-a-brac;  while  the  dining-room  is  supplied  with  its 
fine  extension  table,  and  with  solid  chairs,  often  ex- 
pensively trimmed  with  leather,  and  its  substantial  and 
often  costly  sideboard.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  are 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  for  a  most  efticient 
service;  the  range  of  the  latest  pattern,  the  hot  and 
cold  water,  the  stationarj'  tubs,  the  ironing  table,  the 
clothes-wringer,  and  the  patent  clothes-boiler,  all  con- 
tribute to  make  work  easy.  Ascending  to  the  boudoir 
and  sleeping  rooms,  we  find  a  revolution  so  great  that 
our  grandmothers  could  not  even  have  imagined  it  in 
their  wildest  dreams.  Bedsteads  whi(!h,  in  stately  ele- 
gance, in  perfection  and  beauty  of  carving  and  orna- 
mentation, and  the  richness  of  their  woods  (of  black 
walnut,  mahogany,  rosewood  and  cherry)  far  surpass 
the  couches  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  accomplished 
monarchs  of  two  centuries  ago;  mirrors  which  would 
once  have  been  worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  bureaus, 
lounges,  sofas,  easy  chairs,  chiironieres,  and  cabinets  of 
the  most  graceful  models  and  exquisite  finish,  adorn 
these  rooms,  and  replace  the  maple  bedsteads,  with 
their  constantly  breaking  cords,  their  turned  posts,  and 
their  scant  head  and  foot  boards,  the  rush  or  cane-seat 
chairs,  and  the  plain  cheap  bureau  with  a  small  mirror 
of  blown  glass,  which  were  the  outfit  of  a  guest-cham- 
ber forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 


There  is  nothing,  not  only  of  this  fine  furniture,  but 
of  that  still  more  exquisite,  inlaid  and  decorated  with 
the  finest  paintings  and  sculptures,  in  wood  or  porce- 
lain or  leather,  which  is  not  to-day  produced,  from  the 
rough  wood  to  the  most  complete  finish,  in  Kings 
county. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  retail  furniture 
houses,  of  which  there  are  some  hundreds,  of  all  grades, 
and  which  may  and  do  procure  their  wares  wherever 
they  can  buy  them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  of  the 
manufacturers  who  sell  only  at  wholesale. 

As  an  example  of  these,  take  the  large  house  of 
Martin  IVorn  <&  Sons,  whose  immense  warehouses  and 
storage  rooms,  five  stories  high,  cover  eleven  full  city 
lots.  They  manufacture  only  the  articles  of  bedroom, 
boudoir  and  hall  furniture,  and  in  this  single  branch  of 
the  furniture  industry,  embracing  hall-stands,  bed- 
steads, bureaus,  wash-stands,  canopy  bedsteads,  side- 
boards, wardrobes,  armoires,  ehiffonieres,  cribs,  etc.,  &c. 
They  employ  about  225  hands,  and  produce  goods  to 
the  value  of  $250,000  or  more.  In  their  lumber  yards 
and  sheds  we  find  the  purest  and  whitest  pine;  the  still 
finer  white  wood  (liriodcndron  tulijiifera),  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  cabinet-makers;  the  California  redwood; 
the  Oregon  cedar;  black  walnut  {juglans  cinerea),  from 
the  West;  mahogany  from  Honduras  and  the  West 
Indies;  wild  cherry;  the  beautiful  wood  of  the  cerasus 
Vtrginiana,  and  the  costly  veneers  of  the  French  wal- 
nut, French  and  Hungarian  ash,  mahogany,  &c.  All 
these  are  thoroughly  seasoned  under  cover  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  when  called  into  service  are  reduced 
to  their  prescribed  form  and  shape  with  the  utmost 
exactness  by  machinery,  which  seems  almost  capable 
of  thinking,  and  by  skilled  hand-work.  The  thicker 
veneers  are  sawed  here,  and  the  boards  to  which  they 
are  to  be  attached  having  been  planed  to  the  smoothest 
possible  surface,  they  are  glued  on  and  dried  under 
very  heavy  pressure.  When  dry  they  are  planed  and 
polished  till  all  their  beauty  is  brought  out.  Every 
joint  is  fitted  with  the  most  mathematical  accuracy. 
Those  portions,  as  fronts  of  drawers,  bedsteads,  tops 
and  fronts  of  ehiffonieres,  sideboards,  hall-stands,  etc., 
which  are  to  be  ornamented,  have  the  straight  lines 
cut  by  a  machine,  and  the  leaves,  rosettes,  flowers,  etc., 
carved  by  hand;  or,  in  a  lower  grade  of  work,  these 
ornaments  arc  struck  out  by  dies,  working  under  a 
pressure  of  many  tons. 

The  drawer  fronts  are  attached  to  the  sides  by  a  new 
process,  which,  in  this  establishment  at  least,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  "  dovetail ;"  the  whole  is  done  by 
two  machines  working  reciprocally  and  most  exactly  to 
their  respective  patterns,  the  resulting  portions,  when 
matched  together,  making  an  air-tight  and  very  strong 
joint.  These  machines,  working  on  the  end  of  the 
hard  wood,  and  cutting  to  the  depth  of  one-half  or  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  produce  half  of  a  joint  of  scallops, 
with  pins  below,  wrought  out  of  the  hard  wood.     The 
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scallops  come  within  one-quartor  to  one-tlftli  of  an  imli 
of  the  front  of  the  hard  wood.  The  rounded  pins — 
"  dowels  "  is,  we  believe,  the  technical  term  for  them — 
are  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  perliaj)s, 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  softer  white 
wood  for  the  side  of  the  drawer  is  wrought  by  the 
corresponiling  machine  into  a  scalloped  edge,  with  the 
holes  below  it,  into  which  the  dowels  fit  exactly.  So 
perfectly  is  the  work  done  that,  after  dusting,  the  two 
ends  can  be  fitted  into  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  air- 
tight joint,  with  only  a  smart  l)low  of  the  hand.  In 
practice  these  joints  are  coated  with  a  very  fluid  glue 
before  being  put  together,  in  order  to  avoid  any'*|pos- 


market.  Messrs.  Worn  &  Sons'  goods  have  a  wide 
market,  going  all  over  the  country  and  to  other  lands. 
The  only  customers  of  such  manufacturers  as  these 
are  tlie  furniture  dealers;  for  they  sell  nothing  at  re- 
tail. This  is  efpially  true  of  the  manufacturers  of  chairs 
of  all  descriptions,  of  olVice  and  library  furniture,  and 
generally  of  dining-room  tables  and  furniture,  of  kitchen 
furniture,  etc.  The  manufacturers  of  school,  hall  and 
church  furniture,  of  hotel,  steamboat  and  railway-car 
furniture,  on  the  contrary,  deal  directly  with  their  cus- 
tomers, whose  bills  are  generally  large;  or  take  con- 
tracts for  supplying  to  a  great  contractor  such  of  their 
goods  as  he  may  order. 


MAltTIN    WOUN   &   SON'S   FURNITURE    WAREIIOUSK. 


sible  danger  of  shrinkage.  There  are  not,  as  in  the  old- 
fashioned  dovetail,  any  sharp  points  or  corners  to  break 
or  split  off;  every  surface  is  rounded,  and  the  joint  is 
more  perfect  than  any  dovetail  joint  could  be.  These 
machines  enable  the  manufacturer  to  triumph  over  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  cabinet  work. 

The  bedstead,  bureau,  chitToniere,  sideboard  or  other 
piece  of  furniture  is  now  ready  to  be  put  together.  It 
is  first  thoroughly  rubbed  down  and  cleaned,  and  all 
the  delicate  grooves  and  tenons  cleared  out  and  made 
ready  for  joining,  the  glue  joints  being  pressed  care- 
fully into  their  grooves,  the  pins  or  dowels  adjusted 
and  glued,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  have  every  part 
true,  so  that  there  may  be  no  twisting  in  the  drawers 
or  elsewhere.  The  largest  joints  are  often  held  firmly 
in  place  by  vises  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  It  is 
next  cleaned  again,  polished  and  varnished  or  shellacked, 
the  knobs  or  handles  attached,  and  it  is  rea<ly  for  the 


Martin  Worn,  the  senior  raenil>er  of  the  firm  of 
Martin  U'orji  <t  Sona,  extensively  and  favorably  known  as 
manufacturers  of  furniture,  etc.,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  was 
born  at  Weil,  in  Schoenbuch,  Wurtemburg.  Germany,  .Jan- 
uary \n,  1832.  His  father  was  Johannes  Worn,  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Anna  Ried.  His  parents  ranked 
among  the  respectable  citizens  of  Weil,  and  gave  their  son 
instruction  and  set  before  him  the  examples  so  necessary 
for  children.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  the  young  man  suc- 
cessfully profited  by  these.  When  old  enough,  he  was  placed 
at  school  m  his  native  citj-,  where  he  obtained  a  good  practi- 
cal business  education.  While  yet  young  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
where,  on  April  30,  1854,  he  was  united  by  marriage  with 
Miss  Bernhardina  Fent.  In  1862,  he  began  the  business  of 
furniture  manufacture  in  the  inimediate  vicinity  of  his 
present  extensive  manufactory.  Prosperity  and  success 
attended  him,  and  he  soon  became  prominent  and  highly 
esteemed  in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  Brooklyn;  and 
at  a  proper  time  he  connected  his  two  sons,  William  and 
Charles,  with  him  in  business,  under  the  firm  name  and  style 
of  Martin  ll"om  &  Sons. 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent,  importance  and  large  amount  of 
business  transacted  by  this  firm  may  be  gained  by  visiting 
tlieir  factory,  wliicli  occupies  Nos.  12r,  129,  131,  133  Siegel 
street,  near  Humboldt,  and  their  warerooms,  situated  at  Nos. 
103,  105,  107  and  109  Humboldt  street.  A  view  of  these 
buildings  is  seen  on  an  adjoining  page.  Such  a  visit  will  not 
only  be  interesting,  but  profitable. 

Mr.  Worn  is,  in  every  sense,  an  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating business  man,  with  those  other  qualifications  that 
adorn  and  make  up  the  character  of  a  good  citizen.  He  has 
never  taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  but  has  exercised  the 


high  functions  of  a  voter  in  the  best  possible  manner,  voting 
for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  pulitical  proclivities. 

His  influence  is  always  given  to  morality  and  the  cause  of 
education;  and  while  he  is  not  connected  with  any  religious 
organization,  he  upholds  ihe  Protestant  faith. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worn  six  children: 
William,  born  October  2,  1855;  Charles,  born  January  12, 
1857 :  Anna,  born  July  20,  1862 ;  John,  born  September 
4,  18G6;  Mary,  born  July  2,  1869;  Edward,  born  May  16, 
1874.  Of  these,  Messrs.  William  and  Charles  Worn  are 
married. 


One  of  our  Brooklyn  hou,ses,  Messrs.  Flnijleton  Bros., 
whose  portraits  grace  the  opposite  page,  are  engage<l 
in  a  business  of  so  varied  a  character  tliat  we  hardly 
know  where  to  class  them.  Tliey  are  dealers,  at  whole- 
sale and  retail,  in  furniture,  upholstered  goods,  mat- 
tresses, stoves,  kitchen  furniture  and  utensils  and  baby 
carriages;  but  they  also  manufacture  much  of  their 
furniture,  upholstered  goods  and  mattresses  on  their 
extensive  premises,  having  a  capital  of  ^00,00(1,  em- 
ploying about  20  men,  and  turning  out  about  $5(),00i) 
worth  of  goods  a  year. 


Patri(;k  J.,  Henry  W.  and  Huuh  S.  Flnoleton.— About 
the  year  1842,  Hugh  Fingleton  came  from  Ireland  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business.  In 
1848,  he  married  Catharine  Moore,  also  a  native  of  Ireland. 


who  came  to  this  country  the  same  year  he  did.  About  two 
years  later  they  bought  land  on  Kosciusko  street,  built  a 
house,  and  came  to  Brooklyn  to  live.  This  section  was  then 
far  out  in  the  country,  and  settled  only  by  a  few  scattering 
farmers.  His  tobacco  business  in  New  York  proved  so  re- 
munerative that  he  was  able,  in  1862,  to  buy  a  lot  one  hun- 
dred feet  square  on  the  corner  of  De  Kalb  and  Nostrand  ave- 
nues, and  build  three  stores  thereon.  Over  these  he  finished 
a  suite  of  rooms,  into  which  he  brought  his  family  from  Kos- 
ciusko street,  but  lived  only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  his  new 
home.  He  died  January  3d,  1864,  leaving  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  follows:  Patrick  J.,  born  October  10th,  1854;  Henry 
W.,  born  August  9th,  1856;  Sarah  E.,  born  May  13,  1858; 
Hugh  S.,  born  March  28th,  1861.  Besides  these,  they  lost 
two  sons,  who  died,  one  ten  years  and  the  other  five  months 
old. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1876,  the  three  brothers,  whose  por- 
traits are  shown  herewith— Patrick  J.,  Henry  W.  and  Hugh  S 
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commenced    business  in   one  of  tlie   stores    their   father 

built,  as  manufacturers  of  ami  dealers  in  beildlnji.  Their 
beginning  was  careful  but  energetic,  ami  in  the  following 
May  they  added  furniture  of  all  kinds,  manufacturing  the 
parlor  furniture  in  their  own  shops,  7")  and  77  Kosciusko 
street.  During  the  next  autumn,  carpets  and  upholstering 
were  added  to  their  trade,  which  continued  to  grow  ami  ex- 
pand till  the  original  building  proved  utterly  inade(|uate  for 
its  wants.  In  1^78,  they  built  an  extension  I.T  x  00,  to  which 
repairs  and  enlargements  have  recently  l)een  made  to  accom- 
modate the  demands  of  still  another  department  devoted  to 
stoves,  kitchen  utensils  and  baby  carriages.  For  many  years 
their  business  has  been  the  largest  of  its  kind  between  Fulton 
street  and  Broadway.  But  over  this  fair  career  of  manly 
and  honorable  prosperity  there  came  the  dark  shadow  of 
loss  of  health  and  finally  of  life.  During  the  increased  bur- 
den of  work  and  care  consequent  upon  building  in  1878,  Pa- 
trick J.,  the  elder  brother,  took  a  deep-seated  cold,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  It  is  the  old,  old  story.  Neither 
he  nor  his  physicians  became  alarmed  till  it  was  too  late. 
Then  travel  was  tried.  He  and  his  mother  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  visited  the  scenes  where  her  childhood  and  her  young 
womanhood  had  been  passed.  Then  lie  went  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  to  Colorado  and  to  California,  but  that  terrible  de- 
stroyer, consumption,  was  marching  him  through  all  these 
weary  miles  only  to  the  grave.  His  last  winter  was  spent  in 
Florida,  in  company  with  his  brother,  Henry. 

The  inevitable  event  occurred  .July  15,  1883.  His  remains 
were  sadly  and  tenderly  deposited  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery, 
Flatbush,  by  a  large  circle  of  bereaved  friends.  His  mother's 
death,  which  occurred  January  14.  1883,  was  hastened  by  an 
insupportable  solicitude  for  the  life  of  one  so  near  and  dear 
to  her,  and  her  loss  also  hastened  his  decline.  Her  unmar- 
ried sister,  Mary  Moore,  has  for  over  twenty  years  been  a 
member  of  the  family,  almost  filling  a  mother's  place. 

The  daughter,  Sarah  E.,  now  Mrs.  James  Lynch,  together 
with  lier  husband,  live  in  the  home  family  with  the  two  re- 
maining brothers,  neither  of  whom  have  ever  married. 

The  business  is  still  prosecuted  with  energy  by  the  two 
younger  members  of  the  firm.  The  business  involves  a  cap- 
ital of  .^60,000,  gives  employment  to  20  men  and  amounts  in 
current  sales  to  $50,000  per  year.  Its  conductors  have  always 
been  noted  for  unassuming,  gentlemanly  qualities,  combined 
with  intelligence,  diligence  and  enterprise. 


Subsection  I. —  UjiltolsterhH/. 
In  tiie  upholstery  branch  of  tlie  furniture  manufac- 
ture there  are  different  methods  followed  from  those 
which  we  have  described  above.  There  are  u[iholsterors 
on  a  large  scale,  who  employ  a  considerable  number  of 
bands.  They  procure  or  make  the  frames,  whicli  are 
usually  of  pine,  well  veneered,  but  sometimes,  in  the 
best  goods,  of  black  walnut,  mahogany  or  cherry,  and 
veneered,  carved,  overlaid,  ornamented,  &c.,  in  such  a 
way  as  will  attract  and  please  their  customers;  and 
these  are  then  upholstered,  except  the  outer  covering; 
that  is,  the  springs  are  put  in,  usually  upon  heavy  web- 
bing, tightly  drawn,  but  sometimes  on  thin  boards  or 
iron  strips.  These  are  covered  with  a  heavy,  coarse 
canvass,  and  then  the  seat  or  back  stuffed  with  hair,  or 
often  some  cheaper  material,  as  tow,  excelsior,  hay, 
curled  palm  leaf,  &c.,  &c.,  is  laid  upon  the  canvass, 
and  a  heavy  cotton  or  canton  Hannel  is  drawn   over  it 


tightly,  and,  perliaps,  knotted  at  each  spring.  The 
under  surface  and  webbing  is  covered,  as  there  is  little 
or  no  strain,  with  colored  cambrics,  or,  perliaps,  some 
heavier  material.  These  sofas,  chairs,  Ac,  thus  in  their 
undress,  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  fur- 
niture dealers,  who  keep  samples  of  the  goods  used  for 
covering,  which  include  morocco,  book-binders'  calf, 
Russia  and  other  leathers,  hair  and  whalebone  cloth, 
liroadcloth,  reps,  brocades  of  silk,  satin  or  worsted,  raw 
silk,  cotton  or  worsted  reps,  &c.,  and  cover  them  as 
desired.  But  the  upholsterer  also  seeks  retail  custom, 
and  upholsters  a  single  set  as  readily  as  he  would  sell  a 
hundred  of  his  blanks  to  a  furniture  dealer. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  furniture  dealers, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  better  class  of  custom- 
ers, though  they  do  not  attempt  to  manufacture  any 
other  descriptions  of  furniture,  (purchasing  it  or  having 
it  made  to  order  by  the  wholesale  bouses)  yet  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  upholsterers,  some  of  them 
very  skillful  workmen;  and,  buying  the  frames,  have 
them  upholstered  in  their  own  establishments,  and  in 
such  way  as  their  customers  desire.  These  houses  are 
not  generally  furniture  manufacturers,  but  they  are  up- 
holsterers. 

Some  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  confine  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  and  veneering  of  the  frames 
of  sofas,  tete-a-tetes,  divans,  easy  chairs,  etc.,  etc., 
which  they  sell  to  the  upholsterers  and  furniture  deal- 
ers; and  thus,  unlike  the  class  just  mentioned,  they  are 
not  upholsterers,  but  manufacturers  of  chair  and  sofa 
frames,  etc.  This  is  a  large  business,  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  the  frames  being  of  all  classes,  from  the 
very  poor  and  cheap  to  the  best  carved,  veneered  and 
inlaid  frames.  Messrs.  Christian  arid  George  Spoerl 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these  frames,  and  have 
two  houses,  one  in  Myrtle,  the  other  in  Lee  avenue. 
The  leading  upholsterers  who  do  a  large  wholesale 
business  are:  I\tir  W.  Schmitt,  Rohman  <t  Hillman, 
Charles  M.  Iledicus,  William  Lanff,  Joseph  Huhn  and 
StKudiiii/cr  d-  Gohlsmith,  and  A.  it  C.  H.  Boldicin,  of 
Fourth  street,  E.  D.,  who  have  a  building  30x1.34,  4 
stories  high,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  hands. 
Schmitt,  Lang  and  Huhn  do  some  retail  business  also, 
but,  we  believe,  the  others  do  not.  Messrs.  L<m<j  & 
Nau,  T.  Brooks'  successors,  J.  G.  Reither,  R.  G.  Lock- 
tcood  tt  Son,  Geori/'i  A.  Probst,thQ  Cowperthxnaite  Co., 
and  perhaps,  also,  the  Brooklyn  Furniture  Co.,  and  some 
others,  have  upholstery  shops,  and  do  work  for  their 
own  customers,  but  not  as  jobbers  or  wholesale  dealers. 
Among  these  upholsterers  is  a  specialist,  Mr.  Fred-  rick 
B.  Jordan,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  furni- 
ture draperies  and  trimmings,  such  as  lambrequins, 
mantel  draperies,  portieres,  &c.,  at  155  &  157  Adelphi 
street,  corner  of  Myrtle  avenue.  He  commenced  busi- 
ness in  July,  187C,  with  a  capital  of  about  $8,000,  em- 
\  ploys  from  6  to  24  hands,  pays  about  $7,500  wages,  and 
his  annual  product  is  about  160,000.     There  are  also 
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many  upholsterers,  some  of  them  excellent  workmen, 
who  start  on  a  small  scale,  working  themselves  and  em- 
ploying one  or  two  hands,  who  do  custom  work  and  re- 
pairing, but  keep  no  general  stock  of  furniture,  or  even 
of  upholstered  goods.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
some  of  these  work  their  way  into  a  good  business, 
while  others  drift  back  into  the  large  ui)hoIsterers' 
shops.  But  for  this  upholstery  work,  many  of  the  larg- 
est dealers  in  furniture  would  have  no  claim  to  the 
name  of  manufacturers.  Another  class,  who  deal  alto- 
gether in  the  cheap  and  trashy  articles,  which  will  only 
hold  together  long  enough  to  reach  the  houses  of  their 
customers,  procure  their  goods  from  distant  points  in 
the  country,  where  woods  abound,  and  where  the  pieces 
which  go  to  make  u])  chairs,  bureaus,  tables,  etc.,  are 
worked  out  in  the  rough,  usually  from  wood  only  part- 
ly seasoned,  often  turned  put  in  the  lathes  for  turning 
irregular  forms,  roughly  veneered,  and  sent  to  the  city 
to  be  finished,  where  glue  and  putty,  paint  and  varnish, 
conceal  the  imperfection  of  the  work.  There  are  more 
wholesale  dealers  in  this  class  of  goods  in  New  York 
than  in  Kings  county,  and  the  "  Cheap  Johns  "  in  the 
retail  trade  supply  themselves  very  largely  from  their 
stock.  But  two  or  three  houses  in  Brooklyn  are  en- 
gaged in  finishing  and  selling  in  quantities  these  cheap 
and  trashy  goods.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  justice 
to  Messrs.  Rohman  and  Hillman,  and  the  Long  Island 
Furniture  Co.,  in  Myrtle  avenue,  that  if  they  finish  and 
sell  many  of  these  cheap  goods,  they  also  manufacture 
some  that  are  of  a  better  grade. 

Subsection    II. —  Chairs,   not    upholstered,  except   in 
special  cases. 

The  manufacturers  of  chairs  of  bent  wood,  veneers 
and  perforated  seats,  and  of  rattan,  willow,  etc.,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  what  are  known  as  cane-seated 
and  splint  chairs,  and  the  still  cheaper  articles  known 
as  common  wood  chairs,  rockers,  etc.,  and  iron,  galvan- 
ized iron,  and  iron  wire  or  steel  wire  chairs,  are  a  class 
by  themselves.  Each  man  or  firm  adheres  to  a  single 
description  of  chairs,  and  makes  only  that  kind,  though 
he  may  indulge  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms.  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  manufacturers  of  chairs  and 
chair  seats  in  Kings  county,  and  some  of  the  wire- 
work  manufacturers,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
manufacturers  of  fancy  iron  castings,  may  be  added 
to  the  number.  The  chairs,  settees  and  fancy  bed- 
steads of  the  wire-workers  are  often  very  elegant  and 
useful.  The  Cabbie  Excdsior  Wire  Alamifacturimj 
Co.,  Messrs.  Howard  &  Morse,  and,  we  believe,  also 
the  Iir(ioJdi/n,  Wire  Works  Co.,  make  a  great  variety 
of  patterns  of  these  goods. 

One  firm  makes  only  barbers'  and  dentists'  chairs; 
one  makes  opera  chairs,  of  iron,  upholstered;  two  or 
three  make  wood  and  cane-seated  chairs;  three  or  four 
make  cane-seated  chairs,  and  repair  these  and  other 
furniture;  two  are  put  down  as  chair-seat  manufac- 


turers; two  are  manufacturers  of  wood  chairs  on  a 
large  scale,  and  one  manufactures  dining-room  and  read- 
ing-room chairs  exclusively.  There  are  also  three 
manufacturers  of  rattan  goods,  but  they  confine  them- 
selves to  baskets,  split  canes  for  seats,  etc.,  etc.  The 
rattan  chairs,  rockers,  tete-a-tetes,  lounges,  etc.,  as  well 
as  those  of  willow  ware  or  osier  of  similar  forms,  which 
are  now  so  popular,  are  wholly  manufactured  by  three 
or  four  firms  in  New  England,  and  are  so  protected  by 
patents  that  there  can  be  no  competition.  Much  of 
this  work  is  farmed  out  among  families  in  the  country 
towns,  at  a  very  low  price.  The  cane  seats  are  now 
largely  woven  by  those  firms,  and  put  in  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  very  perishable;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
mode  of  constructing  them,  cannot  be  replaced,  except 
at  nearly  the  cost  of  new  chairs.  The  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  once  very  popular,  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  the  rattan  manufacturers,  who  have  bought 
up  large  tracts  of  the  marshes,  and  burned  the  rushes,  to 
prevent  their  use.  The  perforated  and  bent  wood 
veneered  chairs,  made  principally  under  Gardner's 
patents,  are  manufactured  at  his  factories  in  New  York, 
where  the  seats  are  also  sold  separately.  The  chair 
manufacture  in  Brooklyn  is  not  very  large,  although 
considerably  beyond  the  amount  of  product  set  down 
for  it  in  the  census,  $121,703.  The  real  product  of  the 
whole  eleven  or  twelve  manufacturers  is  not  far  from 
$225,000. 

Subsection  III. —  The  Decoration  of  Houses,  Theatres, 
Halls,  etc.,  with  Hard-wood  Trimmings. 

This,  on  the  scale  on  which  it  is  now  conducted,  is  a 
new  industry.  Intimately  connected  with  the  finer 
grades  of  furniture  is  the  decoration  of  costly  dwell- 
ings, churches,  hotels,  halls  and  theatres,  steamships, 
steamboats  and  palace  ears,  with  hard  woods,  carved  by 
hand,  veneered  with  the  choicest  veneers,  polished,  and 
wrought  in  forms  of  great  beauty.  Some  of  these 
decorations  are  even  more  costly  than  the  finest  furni- 
ture which  our  best  artists  have  produced,  but  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  large  and  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  houses  which  have  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  this  department  of  decorative  art,  is  the  great 
lumber  house  of  Gross,  Austin  &  Co.  They  have 
attached  a  hard-wood  department  to  their  business,  and 
are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  exquisite 
products.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
veneers  and  richly  carved  woods;  the  panelled  and  in- 
laid doorways,  newel-posts,  rails,  window  and  mirror 
frames,  arches  and  alcoves,  have  not  been  equalled  in 
the  past,  even  in  artistic  France. 

The  Wliite,  Potter  ck  Paige  Manufacturing  Co.,  now 
passed  into  other  hands  than  those  of  its  original  found- 
ers, is  also  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
hardwood  and  cabinet  trimmings,  as  well  as  of  picture 
and  mirror  frames  and  mouldings,  hard- wood  doOrs,  and 
to  some  extent  prepared  lumber.     Their  establishment 
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is  a  large  one,  tlie  lots  which  they  occupy  incliirling 
about  47,000  square  feet  on  Willouglihy  avenue,  San- 
ford  and  Wahvortli  streets,  of  which  about  24,000  feet 
is  covered  with  buildings.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
three  stories,  others  two,  and  a  part  one  story  in  height. 
The  amount  of  lumber  they  use  and  sell  in  a  year  is 
2,702,000  feet.  The  largest  number  of  hands  employed 
at  one  time  is  308;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  per  year, 
$146,500;  amount  of  sales  of  manufactured  goods, 
1322,500.  Other  hard-wood  trimmings  manufacturers 
are:  Ahxiindcr  Dwjan,  Goodwin,  Croas  &  Co.,  Doicmx 
tfc  Thtrk,  in  the  line  of  picture  frames,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others.  The  whole  present  total  annual  out-put 
of  these  trimmings  is  a  littU'  more  than  $550,000. 

SoBSKCTiON  IV. — MoHldinijsof  Soft  and  Hard  Woods, 
Sashes,  Doors  and  Blinds. 

Under  these  two  heads  the  Brooklyn  City  Business 
Directory  for  1883  enumerates  forty-four  manufacturers, 
some  of  them  large,  and  otliers  only  just  beginning 
business.  We  have  classed  them  toirellier  in  this  sub- 
section,  though  they  are,  as  now  conducted,  two  entirely 
distinct  branches  of  the  business.  By  "mouldings" 
are  understood  in  the  trade  all  that  variety  (becoming 
daily  more  infinite)  of  grooved,  fluted,  rounded  and 
ornamented  headings  and  trimmings  about  doors,  win- 
dows, stairs,  ceilings,  office  rails  and  trimmings,  which 
in  these  days  make  the  builder's  work  so  largely  a  de- 
corative art.  These  mouldings  are  wrought  from  either 
hard  or  soft  woods  by  scroll,  jig  or  band  saws  in  part, 
but  principally  by  planing  knives,  each  adapted  to  make 
its  particular  moulding,  and  the  patterns  of  these  knives 
are  constantly  changed  to  satisfy  the  eager  demand  for 
variety,  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  machinists  being 
taxed  to  invent  patterns  of  new  designs. 

In  this  department  of  mouldings  the  house  of  John 
S.  Loomis  is  easily  foremost  in  Kings  county.  In  1849 
Mr.  Loomis,  a  native  of  Wyoming  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  practical  carpenter,  having  taken  a  fellow 
workman,  James  McCammann,  into  partnership  with 
him,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  sashes,  doors  and 
blinds,  in  a  shop  twenty-five  feet  square,  on  Tompkins 
place.  The  macliinery,  which  was  run  by  liorse-j)ower, 
consisted  of  one  circular  saw,  one  mortising  machine, 
one  tenoning  machine,  and  a  small  sticker,  or  moulding 
machine,  constructed  by  themselves;  the  Fay  sticker, 
a  small  moulding  machine,  very  defective  in  its  work- 
ing, being  the  only  other  moulding  machine  then  in  the 
market.  The  business  of  the  young  firm  prospered  to 
such  an  extent  that  within  two  years  they  were  com- 
pelled to  move  to  larger  quarters.  They  purchased  a 
site  on  Wyckoff  street,  near  Smith,  where  they  erected 
a  new  mill,  25x30,  and  two  stories  in  height,  and  put  in 
a  small  five  horse  power  engine  and  considerable  new 
machinery.  In  1855  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  McCammann  going  out.  Mr.  Loomis  resolved  to 
enlarge  his  business  and  seek  a  market  in  the  South. 


He  was  so  successful  that  in  fivo  years  he  sold  out  bis 
sash,  door  and  blind  business,  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  mouldings,  eroding  other  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate his  fast  increasing  trade.  In  1808,  after  a 
long  and  prosperous  career,  his  mill,  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Obtaining 
temporary  quarters  for  his  business,  he  imm<'diately 
purchased  the  site  of  his  present  extensive  works  at  the 
head  of  the  Gowanus  canal,  and  in  less  than  six  mouths 
had  a  very  large  mill,  with  abundant  machinery,  running 
full  time.  Since  that  time  he  has  suffered  the  same  ex- 
perience of  destruction  by  fire  three  times,  viz.,  in  1870, 
1876,  and  in  August,  1881,  and  each  time  has  erected 
larger  and  more  complete  buildings,  and  has  greatlv  in- 
creased hi^  business.  The  destruction  in  the  fire  of 
August,  1881,  was  complete,  destroying  everything  ex- 
cept the  office  and  storage  building,  and  sweeping  awav 
also  the  adjacent  sash,  door  and  blind  factory  of  Stan- 
ley &  Unckles;  yet  in  three  months'  time  the  present 
factory,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  in  every  particular 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was 
finished  and  in  running  order.  The  present  buildings 
occupy  the  whole  front  (200  feet)  on  Xevins  street, 
from  Baltic  to  Butler,  and  extend  back  on  both  streets 
225  feet,  the  whole  space  (45,000  square  feet)  being 
covered  with  buildings,  leaving  only  the  necessary  pass- 
age ways  for  wagons  and  trucks.  The  corner  building, 
38x115  feet,  is  occupied  on  the  first  floor  and  basement 
by  the  turning,  carving  and  sawing  department.  The 
second  story  is  fitted  up  as  a  carpenters'  or  joiners' 
shop,  with  the  most  improved  labor-saving  machinery. 
Here  are  made  window-frames,  wood  mantels,  panel 
work  of  all  descriptions,  employing  a  large  force  of 
first-class  mechanics.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  storage 
and  other  purposes. 

Adjoining  on  Baltic  street  is  the  machine  shop,  where 
the  machines  used  in  the  establishment  are  made,  and 
all  necessary  repairing  is  done.  The  next  is  the  stair- 
building  shop.  Then  come  the  storage  sheds  where 
kiln-dried  lumber  is  stored  ready  to  out,  and  on  the  rear 
we  reach  the  drying  kilns,  six  in  number,  built  of  brick 
and  extending  from  Baltic  to  Butler  streets,  a  distance 
of  200  feet,  with  capacity  for  drying  180,000  feet  of 
lumber  at  once,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  lumber. 

The  remainder  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  one 
large  mill  building  containing  13  moulding  machines, 
capable  of  producing  130,000  feet  of  worked  mouldings 
a  day  ;  3  large  planing  machines,  band,  jig,  circular 
and  other  saws,  and  the  necessary  belting  and  shaftinf 
for  driving  them;  in  the  centre  of  the  mill,  the  "  knife 
room,"  where  the  moulding  cutters  are  made  and  where, 
on  shelves,  each  numbered  in  order,  the  knives  or  cut- 
ters are  stored  after  their  manufacture  or  repair.  Two 
men  are  constantly  at  work  making  new  knives.  The 
shop  is  fitted  up  with  a  portable  lorge,  anvils,  tanite 
emery  wheels,  etc.     In  this  same  mill  are  also  the  sand- 
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papering  machines,  invented  by  Mr.  Loomis,  and  used 
exclusively  in  this  establishment.  On  these  machines  the 
mouldings  receive  the  smooth  finish  for  which  Loomis' 
mouldings  are  noted  in  the  trade.  Two  of  these  ma- 
chines now  do  the  work  of  from  60  to  80  boys,  and  ac- 
complish it  much  more  skillfully  and  satisfactorily, 
preserving  all  sharp  corners  intact,  and  iinishing  uni- 
formly, and  without  injury,  all  surfaces  and  delicate 
members  of  the  moulding. 

3Ir.  Loomis  also  owns  and  occupies  a  lumber  yard 
100x225  feet,  on  the  canal,  at  tlie  corner  of  Carroll  and 
Nevins  streets,  for  receiving  and  piling  his  lumber,  and 
another  yard  100x100  feet,  opposite  his  mill  on  Nevins 
street,    where  he   keeps   for   sale    all   descriptions   of 


Court  from  1675  to  1687,  and  died  in  1688  at  the  age  of  66 
years.  The  son  of  Thomas  Loomis,  of  Windsor,  was  Thomas 
Loomis,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  born  iu  16.53.  His  son  was  Tlionias 
Loomis,  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  born  in  1684;  and  his  son  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Loomis,  also  of  Lebanon,  born  in  1714. 
Captain  Isaiah  Loomis,  also  of  Lebanon,  was  a  son  of  the 
lieutenant,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution:  he  was  born  in 
1749.  Sherman  Loomis,  of  Centremorelaud,  Penn.,  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Isaiah,  born  in  1787,  and  was  the  father  of 
John  Sharp  Loomis. 

In  1846,  John  S.  Loomis  went  from  Wilkesbarre,  where  he 
had  learned  his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  to  South  Carolina,  and 
was  engaged,  under  A.  W.  Craven,  in  building  the  Camden 
&  Gadsden  Railroad,  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  first  railroad 
connection  between  the  North  and  the  South.  In  1847,  he 
came  to  Brooklyn,'and  entered]the  shop  of  Thomas  Baylie, 
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dressed  lumber  for  the  local  trade.  Mr.  Loomis  re- 
quires annually  for  his  business  about  6,000,000  feet  of 
pine  lumber  and  750,000  feet  of  hard-wood. 

Mr.  Loomis  does  also  a  very  considerable  business  in 
the  production  of  hard  wood  trimmings  in  .addition  to 
his  mouldings  manufacture.  He  employs  about  120 
hands;  paying  annually  about  |92,000  wages,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  uKJuldings,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  about 
$350,000. 


John  Sha.rp  Looms. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Centremoreland,  Wyoming  county,  Penn.,  June  12,  183.'). 
He  is  of  strictly  Puritan  stock,  his  first  direct  ancestor  in  this 
country  having  been  Joseph  Loomis,  a  woollen  draper,  of 
Essex  county,  England,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1038,  and  re- 
moved to  Windsor,  in  the  Connecticut  Colony,  in  1039.  One 
of  his  five  sons  was  John  Loomis  or  Loomys,  another  Thomas 
Loomis,  botli  of  Windsor,  and  both  men  of  substance  and 
distinction.     Thomas  Loomis  was  a  deputy  to  the  General 


who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  builders  in  the  city. 
About  a  year  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Mc- 
Cammann,  a  fellow  workman,  and  started  a  small  mill  in 
Tompkins  place  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and 
bliuds.  Their  mill  was  only  2~>  feet  square,  was  run  by  horse- 
power, and  contained  a  ver}-  few  machines. 

They  were  compelled,  by  the  increase  of  their  business,  to 
remove  to  larger  quarters  in  Wyckoff  street,  near  Smith,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  where  they  had  nearly  three  times  as 
much  room  and  a  steam-engine  of  five  horse  power.  In  18.55, 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  McCammann  going  out, 
and  thenceforward  Mr.  Loomis  continued  the  business  alone. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  extension  of  his  trade 
with  the  south.  He  liad  added  mouldings  to  his  products, 
and  in  five  years  had  created  so  large  a  market  for  his  work 
in  the  southern  states,  that  he  sold  out  his  sash,  door  and 
blind  interest,  and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  mouldings  and  turned  work.  Notwithstanding  the 
derangement  of  business  consequent  upon  the  war,  his  trade 
constantly  increased,  and  he  was  in  the  height  of  a  prosperous 
and  growing  business,  when,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1808,  his 
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mill  was  entirelj'  destroyed  by  fire.  He  instantly  made  tem- 
porary arrangements  for  continuing  his  business,  and  pur- 
chased tlie  site  which  his  present  mill  occupies,  at  the  head 
of  Gowanus  canal,  on  Nevins  street.  Here,  bv  the  first  of 
December,  18G8,  lie  had  completed  a  very  large  manufactory, 
replete  with  every  convenience,  for  his  business.  Here  the 
increase  of  his  trade  surpassed  all  his  former  anticipations. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Loomis  would  be  justified  in  calling 
his  manufactory  the  "Phuenix'"  works,  for,  since  his  re- 
moval to  Nevins  street,  he  has  three  times  seen  his  buildings 
and  machinery  and  stock  destroyed  by  fire.  These  fires 
occurred  in  1870,  1876  and  in  August,  I881.  The  last  fire  was 
especially  destructive,  sweeping  away  another  factory  as 
well  as  his  own.  But  three  months  later  he  had  finished  a 
new  factory,  larger,  and  every  way  more  complete  in  all  its 
appointments,  than  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Else- 
where we  describe  this  new  factory,  with  its  numerous 
buildings.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  fully  supplied  with 
machines  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns,  many  of 
them  of  Mr.  Loomis'  own  invention,  and  that  the  extensive 
machine  shop  connected  with  it  is  constantly  making  addi- 
tions to  its  appliances  for  turning  out  perfect  work.  There 
are  other  moulding  and  turning  mills  in  Brooklyn,  of  gi-eat 
e.xtent  and  capable  of  turning  out  excellent  work;  but  none, 
in  all  respects,  equal  to  this.  He  is  now  also  occupied  quite 
largely  in  what  is  known  as  the  "hard-wood  department" 
of  the  moulding  and  trimming  business.  This  consists  in 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  door  and  window  frames, 
rails,  Newel  posts,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  richly  veneered,  in- 
laid, carved,  etc.,   for  halls,  theatres,  opera  houses,  hotels, 


steamboats  and  private  dwellings.  The  industry  is  a  com- 
paratively new  one,  but  is  rapidly  growing. 

Mr.  Loomis'  business,  which  began  with  the  Brooklyn 
trade,  now  extends  throughout  the  eastern,  middle,  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states,  and  he  is  also  frequently  re- 
ceiving orders  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Loomis  is  a  thorough-going  business  man,  and  pos- 
sesses a  genial  and  sunny  temper,  which  has  drawn  around 
him  a  host  of  friends.  His  generous  and  social  disposition: 
his  undaunted  pluck  and  self-poise  in  the  midst  of  disaster, 
his  confident  leadership  in  perilous  enterprises,  his  courage, 
hopefulness  and  perfect  self-control  amid  the  wild  and 
chaotic  excitement  of  the  great  fires  which  have  so  often  de- 
stroj'ed  his  property;  the  quiet  firmness  and  resolution  with 
which  he  has  retrieved  his  fortunes;  and  the  constancy  of 
his  friendships,  render  him  a  man  to  be  admired  and  loved 
by  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Loomis'  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  three  grown-up 
sons,  two  of  whom  are  in  the  business  with  their  father.  He 
has  always  been  a  republican  in  his  political  relations,  though 
not  a  partisan.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and 
directors  of  the  Sprague  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Loomis  has  always  held  that  the  eye  of  the  master  is 
the  best  guaranty  of  the  perfection  and  excellence  of  the 
work  which  he  offers  to  the  public;  and,  acting  on  this  con- 
viction, he  may  be  seen,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  over- 
looking, inspecting  and  directing  the  work  on  which  some  of 
his  120  workmen  are  engaged. 
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The  manufacture  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds  describes 
itself.  It  is  constantly  increasing,  and  these  goods,  we 
believe,  owing  in  part  to  the  strong  competition,  are 
better  made,  and  of  more  thoroughly  seasoned  lumber, 
than  formeily.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  local,  as 
every  city  and  large  village  has  its  factories  for  the 
production  of  these  articles,  so  necessary  for  the  build- 
er's use.  Of  late,  even  hard-wood  doors,  of  the 
best  quality,  carved  and  ornamented,  are  made  in  these 
factories.  The  census  of  1880  reported  24  of  these  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $368,350,  employing  637 
hands,  and  paying  §190,509  wages;  using  8398,679  of 
material  and  producing  $738,722  annually.  As  the 
census  makes  no  separate  mention  of  mouldings  or 
hard-wood  trimmings,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  in- 
cluded. Now,  the  business  directory  of  1883  reports 
eight  houses  engaged  in  making  mouldings,  etc.  (there 
are  really  twelve),  and  in  the  county  38  manufacturers 
of  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed exceeds  750,  and  the  production,  aside  from 
mouldings  is  over  $1,000,000.  The  largest  houses  in  the 
business  are  Louis  Bossert,  Alexander  Duyan,  Good- 
win, Cross  tfi  Co.,  Stanley  cfc  Unckles,  R.  I.  Whipple, 
H.  Kirk  &  Morgenthaler,  Welsh  it  LiUh,  Long  Id((nd 
Saw  and  Planing  3Iills,  South  Brooklyn  Saw  Mills 
Company,  William  Skidmore,  etc.,  etc. 

SuBSKCTioN    VI. — Mattresses,  Spring  Beds  and  Bed- 
ding. 

More  intimately  connected  with  the  furniture  trade 
than  the  hard-wood  trimmings,  or  the  mouldings  and 
the  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  are  the  mattresses,  spring 
beds  and  bedding.  Mattresses  are  made  of  exceedingly 
various  materials.  The  material  most  valued  by  house- 
keepers is  genuine,  pure,  curled  horse-hair;  and  mat- 
tresses containing  this  article,  and  nothing  else,  always 
command  a  high  price.  There  are  many  cheaper  ma- 
terials, used  either  by  themselves,  or  to  cheapen  hair 
mattresses,  however,  which  have  a  considerable  sale. 
Deer's  hair  is  used  by  one  manufar^turer  for  ship  mat- 
tresses, on  account  of  its  buoyant  quality,  as  it  is  said 
that  it  cannot  be  made  to  sink;  Russian  felt  is  used  for 
its  freedom  from  vermin;  curled  husks,  tow,  excelsior, 
shavings,  Spanish  moss,  curled  i)alin  leaf,  hay,  straw 
and  moss  are  also  used  in  the  cheaper  mattresses. 
There  are  also  mattresses  of  woven  wire,  of  spiral 
springs,  upholstered  and  not  upholstered,  of  coiled 
springs,  and  of  almost  every  description  of  springs,  and 
fastened  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Then 
there  are  beds  or  mattresses  of  feathers,  of  down,  of 
cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  vegetable  wool  and  woolly 
plants.  Nearly  every  description  of  mattress  named 
is  manufactured  here.  The  census  reported  but  seven 
manufacturers  of  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  employ- 
ing 36  hands  and  producing  $137,076  of  goods;  but 
this  was  a  most  remarkable  under-estimate.  Of  the 
hundi-eds  of  upholsterers  and  furniture  dealers,  there 


is  hardly  one  who  does  not  make  mattresses  of  some 
kind,  and  most  of  them  many  kinds;  while  there  are 
24  houses,  some  of  them  large,  who  make  the  manu- 
facture of  mattresses  and  spring  beds  their  sole  occu- 
pation. It  is,  of  course,  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, to  come  at  any  very  near  approximation  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  these  goods,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  bounds  to  say  that,  including  the  export 
of  special  spring  beds  and  mattresses  made  here,  the 
whole  number  of  hands  employed  is  not  under  250,  and 
the  production  above  $500,000.  The  leading  houses 
who  are  specially  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are:  the 
Brooklyn  Spring  Bed  Co.,  who  manufacture  woven 
wire  and  other  mattresses,  at  56  Flatbush  avenue;  they 
employ  ten  men  and  turn  out  mattresses  to  the  amount 
of  about  $50,000;  John  Wood,  of  ^23  Fulton  street, 
whose  business  was  estabished  in  1864,  and  who  turns 
out  about  $60,000  of  furniture  and  bedding  annually; 
William  S.  Fogg  (b  Son;  the  3fetropoUtan  Manufactur- 
ing Comp>any;  J.  &  R.  Ainslie,  of  20-22  Broadway, 
E.  D.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  peculiar  metallic 
spring  mattresses  of  great  excellence,  employ  15  hands, 
and  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $52,000  aj-ear; 
K.  C.  Bradford;  the  Metallic  Ujjholstering  Company; 
L.  Goodwin;  Edwin  P.  Fowler;  George  S.  Goodwin; 
L.  Drew,  whose  house  has  been  established  for  more 
than  56  years  ;  his  business  in  this  line  is  largely 
wholesale,  and  his  customers  are  the  best  furniture 
dealers  in  Kings  County;  he  connects  feather  dressing 
and  renovating  with  his  business,  and  also  bedding  in 
general;  Samuel  II.  Mills,  William  T.  F^sh,  etc.,  etc. 

The  census  returns  of  all  branches  of  the  furniture 
and  upholstering  manufacture  are  somewhat  more  than 
$2,800,000  and  2,065  hands  employed.  Adding  for 
mouldings  and  bard-wood  trimmings,  and  the  defective 
report  of  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  and  the  very 
great  increase  of  the  business  within  four  years,  and 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $4,500,000  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  and  more  than  3,000  hands 
employed. 


SECTION  XVI. 
Publishing  and  Book  Manufacture. 

The  item,  "  Printing  and  Publishing,"  in  the  census 
of  1880,  is  misleading  in  many  respects.  Sixty-four 
establishments  were  reported,  with  $889,284  capital, 
employing  1,299  hands,  paying  $522,075  wages,  using 
$552,610  material,  and  producing  $1,549,743  of  books, 
papers,  pamphlets  and  job  work.  This  enumeration 
included  every  little  job  office  in  the  city;  but  it  would 
seem  to  have  omitted  the  three  great  book  factories  of 
Brooklyn — or,  rather,  two  of  them,  as  Messrs.  Barnes' 
factory  was  not  erected  till  1880 — for  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham's  report,  which  did  include  these,  gave  68 
establishments,  with  $994,384  of  capital,  employ- 
ing    1,448     hands,    paying     $562,613    wages,     using 
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$496,610  of  raw  material,  and  producing  annually 
$2,062,293  of  books,  papers,  &c.  The  census  orticc, 
doubtless,  concluded  in  these  cases,  as  they  have  in 
many  other  Brooklyn  manufactures,  that  since  the 
goods  were  sold  in  New  York  city,  Brooklyn  was  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  their  manufacture.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  these 
great  book  manufactories  is  shipped  direct  from  the 
factories,  by  telegraphic  and  telephonic  orders,  and 
never  enters  the  New  York  warehouses.  The  capital 
is  invested  here,  the  whole  process  of  niaiuifacturo  is 


77te  TVeie  Press  and  Tlie  Brooklyn  Daily  Union,  all  do 
a  very  large  business,  and  having  job  offices  attached 
to  them,  turn  out  a  vast  amount  of  printing  annually. 
These  four  newspajiers,  with  their  advertisements  and 
their  job  offices,  have  an  aggregate  production  of  not 
less  than  $700,000  annually;  adding  to  this  the  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  other  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
magazines  (not  including  the  advertising  sheets),  and 
we  have  an  aggregate  annual  production  of  not  less 
than  $1,050,000.  Of  the  other  forty-two  or  forty- 
three    printing    establishments,    some    are    connected 
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conducted  here,  and  the  perfected  product  is  stored 
here,  ready  for  shipment  to  any  point  where  it  is  needed. 
But,  though  !S[r.  Frothingham's  annual  product  exfoeds 
that  of  the  census  office  by  more  than  $500,000,  it  does 
not  adequately  represent  the  immense  production  of 
these  great  houses,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Under  this  heading,  the  census,  undoubtedly,  in- 
cludes the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  the  monthly  publications.  We 
describe  these  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Press  and  Journalism."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  The 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Tlie  Brooklyn  Daily   Times, 


with  book-stores  and  stationery  houses;  some  are 
jobbing  offices,  which  have  a  good  business  in  con- 
nection with  large  manufacturing,  commercial  or  busi- 
ness houses;  some  are  connected  with  banks,  insurance 
and  real  estate  offices,  and  draw  their  business  mainly 
from  them,  printing  the  advertising  sheets  which  are 
so  common,  and  other  jobbing  work.  Most  of  the  great 
manufacturing  houses  have  a  printing  office  of  their 
own.  Taking  these  all  together  (and  the  number  has 
probably  increased  since  1880  to  about  60),  and  their 
annual  production  is  not  less  than  $500,000,  and  may 
considerably  exceed  that  sum. 
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But  the  production  of  the  great  book  factories  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  newspapers  and  job  printers  together. 

The  first  of  these  in  Brooklyn  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  probably  the  largest  in  extent,  is  that  of  ISfessrs. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  at  201-219  Kent  avenue.  The 
Messrs.  Appleton,  booksellers  in  Xew  York  since  1825, 
and  publishers  since  1831,  had  found  their  imblications 
becoming  so  numerous  as  to  require  facilities  of  their 
own  for  the  manufacture  of  their  publications.  They 
commenced  a  bindery  in  New  York  city  in  1854,  a 
printing  office  with  eight  power  presses,  and  26  hands 
in  Franklin  street.  New  York  city,  in  1855,  and  a 
composition  and  electrotyping  department  in  Greene 
street.  New  York,  in  1864.  Mr.  Matthews  was,  and 
still  is  at  the  head  of  their  bindery;  Mr.  Dunne  at  the 
head  of  the  printing  department,  now  enlarged  to  21 
Adams  presses  and  150  hands,  and  Mr.  William  11.  S. 
Werry,  deceased  in  1875,  and  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edward  Werry,  was  at  the  head  of  the  composition  and 
electrotyping  department,  which  originally  had  twelve 
hands,  and  now  has  more  than  100. 

In  December,  1867,  Messrs.  Appleton  erected  their 
present  book  factory  in  Kent  street  and  consolidated 
all  their  departments  under  one  building  or  series  of 
buildings.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  completely  appointed  printing  and  binding  estab- 
lishments in  the  world.  The  bindery  alone  is  250  feet 
long  and  five  stories  high,  and  has  about  425  hands 
employed.  The  printing  office  and  the  composing  and 
electrotyping  rooms  occupy  another  large  building, 
and  still  another  has  been  erected  for  the  storage  of 
books,  as  well  as  extensive  vaults  for  plates.  The 
firm  now  employs  about  700  hands,  pay  out  $325,000 
annually  for  wages,  and  their  annual  product  in  this 
factory  is  between  §700,000  and  i;800,0oo. 

They  have  a  restaurant  for  their  hands  in  the  build- 
ing, which  furnishes  meals  at  the  bare  cost;  two  sick 
benefit  organizations  have  been  organized;  there  is  an 
excellent  circulating  library  for  the  operatives,  founded 
in  memory  of  George  S.  Appleton,  deceased,  a  former 
member  of  the  firm,  and  the  Appleton  Mission,  which 
provides  religious  services  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
choose  to  attend  them. 

Messrs.  MnLonfjhlin  Brothers  were  the  next  of 
these  book  manufacturers  to  establish  a  large  book 
factory  in  Brooklyn.  They  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  ■])ublication  of  colored 
toy  books,  games  and  toys  in  New  York  at  first,  from 
1840  to  1850,  as  Elton  &  Co.,  and  from  185.T  under  the 
present  firm  name;  but  finding  occasion  for  larger 
quarters,  they  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1870,  and 
erected  their  present  spacious  factory  at  South  Eleventh 
street,  corner  of  Third.  Here  they  employ  about  350 
hands,  and  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  toy  books, 
colored  and  plain  games,  and  toys.  Their  business 
has  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year.  All  their  books, 
toys,  etc.,  are  sold  in  New  York. 


The  third,  in  the  order  of  time,  of  these  great  man- 
ufactories, is  that  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
This  bouse  has  been  in  business  as  publishers  since 
1838,  at  first  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  afterward  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  1845  in  New  York  city,  wdiere  they 
originally  occupied  a  store  and  warehouse  at  the  cor- 
ner of  John  aiul  Dutch  streets.  Their  (piarters  be- 
coming too  strait  for  them,  they  purchased  the  five- 
story  store  and  warehouse,  on  the  corner  of  William 
and  John  streets,  in  1868,  reserving  the  old  store  and 
warehouse,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  new,  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  1880,  they  had  outgrown  these 
quarters,  and  Mr.  Barnes  erected  their  present  large 
manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  corner  of  Liberty 
and  Nassau  streets,  75x100  feet,  and  six  stories  high. 
To  this  new  building  they  removed  their  printing 
offices,  bindery,  packing,  and  in  part,  their  storage 
rooms.  Twenty  power  presses  are  kept  continually 
runnmg  on  the  school-books  and  other  publications  of 
the  firm,  and  most  of  their  orders  are  shipped  to  their 
point  of  destination  direct  from  the  factory.  Mr. 
Edwin  M.  Barnes,  the  third  son  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
is  in  charge  of  the  manufactory. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  departments 
of  the  factory  is  about  250,  and  they  turn  out  over  a 
million  of  school-books  annually. 

These  three  manufactories  are,  we  believe,  all,  which 
are  regularly  engaged  in  the  production  of  books  in 
Brooklyn;  certainly,  they  are  all  which  are  conducted 
solely  for  the  account  of  the  publishers  who  own  them. 
Their  aggregate  production,  as  we  have  seen,  is  above 
81,600,000,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed about  1,350. 


A.  S.  Barnes. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  which  has  been  more  marked 
in  its  development  within  the  past  few  years,  than  that 
of  the  publication  of  school  books. 

The  small  store,  with  some  dozens  of  spelling-books 
and  readers,  with  copy-books  and  arithmetics,  in  still 
smaller  (quantities,  has  given  place  to  the  present  mam- 
moth establishment,  turning  out  from  its  immense 
power-presses,  and  well  appointed  bindery,  its  thousands 
— nay,  millions — of  volumes  yearly,  embracing  every 
department  of  human  learning  for  which  a  text  book  has 
been,  or  can  be,  prepared.  In  very  few  establishments 
in  the  world,  probably,  has  this  development  from  a 
small  beginning  to  a  great  enterprise,  been  more  fully 
exemplified  than  in  the  house  deriving  its  "name  from, 
and  owing  its  foundation  and  great  success  to,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch. 

It  has  steadily  grown,  from  its  first  modest  quarters 
of  twelve  by  twenty  feet  square  in  Hartford,  in  1838, 
to  the  occupation  of  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  whose  floors  may  be  measured  by  acres, 
and  thr  [)ro(luct  of  whose  pix'sses  goes  out  by  tons  and 
car-loads    to    evciy    part    of    this    and    many     foreign 
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countries.  Alfred  Smith  Babnks,  the  founder  of  this 
establishment,  was  born  in  NewIIavcii,  Conn.,  Jan.  28, 
1817.  His  father,  Eli  Barnes,  was  a  native  of  South- 
ington,  Hartford  county,  and  his  mother,  Susan  Morris, 
of  East  Haven,  Conn.  Eli  Uarnes  was  originally  a 
farmer,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant  at  New 
Haven,  where  he  died  in  1827,  leaving  a  widow  and 
five  children.  Of  Mrs.  Barnes,  it  is  said  that  '"she  was 
the  daughter  of  pious  parents  and  a  worthy  member  of 
a  godly  race.  In  her  widowhood  she  was  not  alone. 
She  trusted  in  pious  coiitidence  to  Him  who  hears  the 
prayers  of  the  atHicted,  and  pours  out  the  oil  of  gladness 
into  sorrowing  hearts  ;  her  labors  were  crowned  by  the 
highest  rewards.  Her  family  grew  up  under  her  care, 
and  under  the  influence  of  her  pure  and  earnest  life. 
She  iiuprcssiMl  upon  tlicni  the  convictions  of  a  religious 
mind,  and  under  these  convictions  not  only  guarded 
them  from  evil,  but  conducted  them  to  honorable  suc- 
cesses." Alfred  was  the  second  son,  and  at  the  age  of 
1 1  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  at 
Hartford.  He  attentled  school  during  winter  and 
labored  on  a  farm  during  the  summer  months,  thus 
combining  manual  labor  and  intellectual  discipline  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  usefulness. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  store  of 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of  the  country,  as 
a  clerk,  and,  at  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  his 
employer's  family.  Here  he  received  the  advantages  and 
influences  of  a  christian  home,  which,  added  to  the  teach- 
ings of  a  pious  mother,  gave  a  decidedly  religious  bent  to 
his  mind,  which  has  found  development  in  later  life  in 
an  active  connection  with  church  and  Sabbath  school, 
and  all  kindred  work,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
strict  principles  of  integrity  that  have  made  his  name 
respected  in  the  business  circles  wherein  he  has  moved. 
In  18.35  Messrs.  Robinson  ife  Co.  moved  their  business 
to  New  York  city,  where  the  young  clerk  caught  his 
first  glimpses  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  more 
extensive  business  of  leading  houses  in  the  metropolis, 
and  at  the  great  centers  of  trade.  This  larger  experi- 
ence was  of  great  value  to  him,  and  tiiially  determined 
his  partially  formed  plans  for  the  future.  In  Fcbruai-y, 
18.38,  being  then  just  21  years  old,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  term  of  his  clerkship,  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  formerly  of 
West  Point,  b\it  then  residing  in  Hartford.  The  first 
eflForts  of  the  new  firm,  then  and  thereafter  to  be  known 
as  A.  S.  Barnes  «&  Co.,  were  in  the  publication  of  Prof. 
Davies'  admirable  series  of  matliemiitical  works.  Prof. 
Davies  receiving  a  portion  of  the  profits  in  addition  to 
a  fixed  co])yright.  The  first  quarters  of  the  new  firm 
consisted  of  a  small  room  on  Pearl  street  in  Hartford; 
and  here,  without  other  capital  than  the  intelligence 
and  tireless  energy  of  one  partner  and  the  intellectual 
ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  and 
training  for  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  other,  began  an 


enterprise,  that  for  ut   leaHt  one  of  them,  biu  be<.Mi  a 
life  work,  and   which  from  that  incunNiderabie  bt-gin- 
niiig  has  deveiopi-d  into  the  largeHt  and  moot  popular 
school  book  ]>ubliHliing  houHe   in  the  world.      During' 
the   first  two  years  of  the   fxiNtt-neo  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Barnes  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time   in  an 
active  canvass  of  academieH,  MehooJH  and  colleges  in  all 
j)arts  of  the  (country,  for  the  purp<jiu-  of  intrrMlr 
Prof.    Davies'    works.     Their    fimt    venture,    Da,.- 
Arithmetic,  was  intended  to  be  and  was  the  prt'Curaor  of 
the  first  complete  series  of  imilheiiiatieallvxt'' 
attem|ite<l  in  this  country,  a  scries  that  hat  l" 
ordinarily  popular,  and  even  yet  is  selling  largely,  and  in 
recognized  as  a  standard  authority.  Mrs.  KnimaWil:  i    i' 
Histories  were  soon  ailded  to  the  firm's  lint  of  pul-      i 
tions,  and   others   gradually    followed.      In   1.S40,   Mr. 
Barnes  o])cned  a  book  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  lM42 
removed   the  manufacturing  dep.%rtment  also   to  tliat 
city.     In  the  new  location,  21  Minor  street,  their  huHi- 
ness  was  largely  increased,  and  they   added   to  their 
stock  the  j)ublications  of  other  houses.      The  oti-ady 
though  gradual   growth  of  the  business  finally  deter- 
mined the  firm  to  again  remove,  this  time  to  New  York 
city,  which  offered  su]HTior  advantages  for  the  pros*'- 
cution  of  its  work.     Their  first  store  in  that  city  was  at 
the  corner  of  John  and  Dutch  streets,  and   the   iipp<T 
floors  were  used  for  the  printing  and   binding  of  their 
publications,   beginning    with    four     two-roller   steam 
power  presses,  and  a  moderate  outfit  for  their  bindery. 
After  a  short  time  two  more  power-pres-ses  were  added, 
and  rooms  in  the  adjoining  building  were  rented  to  meet 
the  wants  of  their  growing  business. 

One  after  another  the  works  of  other  writers  on  edu- 
cational topics  were  added,  besides  works  of  a  miscel- 
laneous literary  character,  other  than  school-books, 
until  now  their  list  embraces  nearly  all  branchen  of 
science  and  literature;  and  the  sale,  promoted  not  only 
by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works  themselves,  but  by 
a  most  extensive  and  complete  .system  of  agencies  and 
local  canvassers,  numbers  millions  of  copies  annually. 
In  1868  the  b\isiness  had  so  outgrown  their  original  qiiar- 
ters.that  they  removed  to  their  present  5-storj-  building 
at  John  and  William  streets.  This  pro|>erty  wa*  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Barnes  and  used  as  a  stort*  and  ware- 
house. Mr.  Barnes  also  purchased  the  Dutch  street 
corner,  where  they  had  so  long  conducted  their  busi- 
ness, using  it  exclusively  for  manufacturing  purpose*. 
This  department  outgrew  their  quarters,  and  in  l^SO, 
he  purchased  ground  and  erected  a  building  "5  feet 
front.  100  feet  deep,  and  six  stories  high,  on  the  coracr 
of  Liberty  and   Nassau  streets  in  T       '  '  •< 

formerly  owned   by   the  First  Bapt  -    '  ;• 

To  this,  they  removed  their  printing  offices,  bindery. 
packing,    and  in  part,  their  st-^r  i  .      ... 

twenty  power-presses  are  kept  • 

the  school-books  and  other  pnblicatioDs  ot  the  firm,  and 
from   this   point   most  of  their  production   is   shipped 
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to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Barnes  for  many 
years  attended  to  the  work  of  manufacturing.  His 
sons  have  successively  followed  him,  thus  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  all  the  intricate  details  of  the 
business.  His  third  son,  Edwin  M.  Barnes,  is  now 
in  charge.  In  the  many  years  existence  of  the  firm 
of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  its  personnel.  Prof.  Davies'  connection  con- 
tinued about  ten  years.  In  1850  a  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Burr,  entered  the 
firm  and  continued  as  a  member  of  it  until  his  death  in 
1865.  About  this  time  Mr.  Barnes' brother,  John  C. 
Barnes,  and  his  son,  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  and,  in  1868, 
Henry  W.  Curtiss,  became  associated  in  tlie  business. 
Since  then  other  members  of  the  family  have  joined 
the  firm,  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnes  withdrawing  in  1867  and  Mr. 
Curtiss  in  1881.  The  firm  now  consists  of  five  of 
the  sons;  A.  C,  II.  B.,  E.  M.,  R.  S.,  and  W.  D., 
and  a  nephew,  C.  J.  Barnes,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Chicasro  branch  of  the  house.  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  con- 
tinues  at  the  head  of  the  business,  though  less  actively 
than  formerly,  the  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility 
being  thrown  upon  the  younger  partners.  The  old 
firm  name,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  still 
retained. 

Although  generally  successful,  Mr.  Barnes  has  passed 
through  the  usual  storms  which  assail  any  long  con- 
tinu<'<l  business. 

The  panic  of  1857,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
were  especially  trying,  but  through  all  he  has  main- 
tained tlie  strong  and  untarnished  credit  of  the  house. 
His  well  known  probity,  as  well  as  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  all,  and 
in  the  darkest  hours,  willing  hands  were  nut  wanting 
to  aid  in  tiding  over  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
Besides  the  constant  attention  given  to  afl'airs  of  the 
publishing  house,  Mr.  Barnes  has  found  time  to  em- 
bark in  other  enterprises,  the  final  success  of  which 
well  attest  his  judgment  and  foresight.  One  of  the 
earliest  promoters  of  the  elevated  railway  system  of  New 
York,  he  never,  like  many  others,  lost  faith  in  its  ulti- 
mate importance,  and  his  faith  was  finally  rewarded  in 
its  successful  establishment.  The  Central  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  in  Kansas,  was  another  enterprise 
in  which,  after  many  years  of  delay  and  discouragement, 
his  distinguishing  characteristic,  ])ersistency,  brought 
him  gain.  Among  the  ottices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility which  Mr.  Barnes  has  sustained  outside  of  his 
business,  have  been  those  of  director  of  the  Hanover 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 
At  different  times  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  trustee  of 
the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
of  the  Packer  Institute;  of  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  of  Fisk  University  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  one  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  Adelphi  Academy  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  a  director  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 


Mr.  Barnes'  family  relations  have  always  been  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  fortunate  kind.  His  first  wife, 
Harriet  E.  Burr,  whom  he  married  in  1841,  was,  like  him- 
self, of  Connecticut  stock;  her  father,  Gen.  Timothy 
Burr,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  her  mother,  Mary  Chapin, 
a  daughter  of  Laertes  Chapin,  were  natives  of  Hart- 
ford, in  that  State.  This  union  was  blessed  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  birth  of  two  children,  the  number  subse- 
queiith'  increasing  to  ten.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  her  husband's 
companion  for  forty  years,  and  he  speaks  of  her  as  "My 
joy  and  comfort,  who  contributed  largely  to  my  success 
in  life;  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  an  earnest 
Christian,  largely  interested  and  engaged  in  works  of 
benevolence  and  charity."  She  lived  to  see  all  her 
children  married,  and  the  birth  of  twenty-four 
grandchildren,  and  then  passed  suddenly  away,  Oct.  27, 
1881.  Mr.  Barnes  has  borne  fruit  throughout  his  life, 
in  a  constant  and  consistent  attention  to  his  religious 
duties  as  church  member,  Sabbath-school  teacher  and 
superintendent;  and,  in  many  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  churches,  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  missions,  he  has  brought  to  his  work  the 
same  earnest  energy,  and  single-heartedness  of  purpose, 
that  has  made  his  business  life  successful.  He  united 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell's  church  in  Hartford,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  On  going  to  New  York,  in  1835,  he 
transferred  his  church  relations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring's 
(Old  Brick)  Presbyterian  church  and  became  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  one  of  the  first  Mission  Sabbath- 
schools  in  New  York,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Albert  Woodruif.  While  in  Philadelphia  his  church 
relations  were  Presbyterian,  and  under  the  j^astorate  of 
Rev.  Joel  Parker,  he  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  at  the 
House  of  Refuge,  during  his  residence  in  that  city. 
His  first  home  in  New  York  was  at  the  corner  of 
Amity  and  Macdougal  streets,  and  while  living 
there  the  family  worshipped  in  Dr.  Skinner's  church 
in  Mercer  street.  When,  in  1846,  he  removed  to 
Garden  street,  Brooklyn,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs, 
again  entering  upon  Sunday-school  work  among  the 
poor.  In  1850  he  was  elected  a  deacon  in  that  church. 
In  1853  he  built  his  present  large  and  elegant  residence 
on  Clinton  avenue.  Soon  after  his  removal  thither,  he 
became  iiil crested  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Con- 
gregational church  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Lafay- 
ette avenues.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tliis  church,  Mr.  Barnes  was  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  energy 
and  perseveraace  that  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  society  were  overcome.  Resigning  this  position 
finally,  he  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Mount 
Prospect  Mission,  established  by  his  church,  and  in  1864 
superintendent  of  the  Home  School  of  the  church,  which 
j.ositlon  he  held  till  1871.  He  was  also  for  eight  j^ears 
a  deacon  of  this  church.  Besides  all  these  labors,  Mr. 
Barnes   has   taken   great  interest  and  participated   in 
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the  direction  of  many  other  works  of  a  kindred  nature. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission  ami 
Tract  Society,  and  of  the  ''Good  Samaritan;"  Trustee  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  of  New  Y(jrk,  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  As  miglit  be  expected,  amidst  ail 
this  complexity  of  pursuits  and  interests,  holh  spiritual 
and  temporal,  his  time  has  been  occupied  so  fully  as  to 
leave  small  opportunity  for  recreation.  In  18"  1,  how- 
ever, he  laid  aside  all  his  business,  and  in  companv 
with  his  wife  and  one  dauLfhter  ancl  one  son,  spent  a 
delightful  year  in  a  tour  through  Europe,  returning  at 
its  close  to  take  up  the  scattered  threads,  with  renewed 
vigor  and  interest.  Notwithstanding  his  incrcasinf 
years,  and  the  unusually  active  and  busy  life  he  has  led, 
Mr.  Barnes,  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  is  still  hale 
and  vigorous,  and  l)id8  fair  to  a(hl  many  vcars  yet  of 
labor  to  those  which  have  already  added  honor  to  his 
name,  and  brought  him  that  well  earneil  competency 
which  we  hope  he  mav  long  enjoy. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  married  again  on  the  Tth  of  November, 
1883,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Mathews  Smith,  formerly  a  resident 
and  teacher  in  Brooklyn,  and  more  recently  of  Piermont- 
on-the-Hudson. 


Of  the  other  publishing  houses  here,  it  is  said  that 
Lain  ib  Co.,  the  directory  publishers,  have  their  com- 
position and  electrotyping  done  in  New  York,  and  their 
press-work  in  Brooklyn.  We  believe  this  is  true,  also, 
of  the  moderate  amount  of  publishing  done  by  111  W. 
Swayne  db  Co.,  and  Iligijins  <&  Crowther.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the 
New  York  printing  offices,  several  of  the  smaller  pub- 
lishing houses  in  New  York  are  arranging  with  our 
larger  printing  offices  here  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
books. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  printing,  jiublishiTig 
and  book  manufacturing  interest  in  Kings  county  has 
an  annual  production  of  not  less  than  ^.3,500,000,  and 
it  has  just  reached  the  point  where  its  extraordinary 
develo()ment  may  be  fully  expected.  The  census  of 
1890,  if  it  represents  this  interest  with  any  approach 
to  aci'uracy,  will  show  an  annual  production  of 
$7,000,000  or  more.  This  increase  will  come  by  the 
removal  of  the  book  manufacturing  of  other  large  pub- 
lishing houses  from  New  York  to  our  city;  bj-  the  fit- 
ting up  here  of  large  j)rinting  offices  capable  of  taking 
any  contract,  and  not  controlled  by  the  typographical 
unions;  and  by  the  ilevelopment  of  large  publishing 
enterprises  here.  In  hardly  any  of  our  larger  indus- 
tries is  the  outlook  for  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  in 
the  near  future,  more  promising. 

The  only  manufacturing  stationers  in  Brooklyn  are 
also  book-binders.  Of  these  the  census  reported  four, 
employing  23  hands,  and  producing  $17,691  of  work. 

The  report  is  absurdlj'  low.  We  have  already  referred 
in  this  section  to  the  immense  binderies  of  Messrs.  D. 


Applcton  &  Co.  and  A.  S.  Barnex  Si  Co.,  which  togt-lher 
employ  not  lesM  than  "00  hamlM,  nn<l  turn  out  for  tlnjir 
partat  h-ast  ♦•'■.oo.iiuoof  wiirk.  Mr.  Win  ^5 
8U|)erintendcnt  of  Appliton'n  bindery,  w< 
considerable  work  outnidv  of  the  bookN  of  that  bounc, 
and  Messrs.  BarncsMtindery  also  doe»  outitidi-  U'.rk 
our  Illustrated  History  being  bound  llien-.  But  ;i-.i.|.- 
from  these  there  are  ten  book-bindinj^  tirmit  in  the  city, 
some  of  them  very  large  establiMhmentu,  ami  ihrc-  or 
four  of  them  making  blank  bookH,  and  ■•p«-oial  Ixxiku  of 
record,  and  work  for  buHinesH  firms,  a  Hpcrialty;  thrw 
certainly  make  a  specialty  of  binding  illuxtrated  and 
professional  works,  and  on«!  contract)*  for  large  fdition* 
of  school-books.  Tlif  number  of  hands  I'mpldyed  in 
these  ten  establishments,  besides  those  in  Appletonn' 
and  Barnes'  factories,  is  not  less  than  16<t,  and  the  pro- 
duction about  ^l7.'>,o(Mi.  Of  thcsi"  hmises,  tin-  n  -• 
prominent  are:  //.  Mu/ne,  377  Fulton  street;  the  ,N  >  - 
York  Book-hindim/  Compnny,  46-48  Court  street;  Thf. 
Brooklyn  Eaylf  Bindery,  34  Fulton;  Qfnrijf  Krunry, 
94  Cranberry  and  17o  Fulton;  K.  Wn/kr-r'n  •Sn/i,  .South 
Portland  avenue;  Joseph  E.  Kenney,  joii  Joralemon; 
Ernest  Ilofner,  15  Stagg  street;  TirM  Bnt*.,  236 
Court  street;  Joseph  Ricklin,  235  Sixteenth  street;  and 
Adolph  Wentzcl,  93  Harrison  avenue.  In  tliis  depart- 
ment, also,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  great  •levc|..p- 
ment  of  a  business  which  is  capable  of  almost  indvti- 
nite  expansion. 


SECTION    XVII. 

The  Hat  Manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  haU  and  cups  is  a  large  businrsa 
in  Kings  county.  The  census  for  18><o,  in  its  ultimate 
revision,  gives  the  figures  as  follows  :  Hat*  and  caps, 
not  including  wool  hats,*  32  establishmentd,  with 
-*533,015  capital,  employing  1,392  hands,  4S7  Indng 
women  and  children,  paying  out  $026, ')04  wageti  an- 
nually, using  $999,218  of  material,  and  producing  #1.- 
978,145.  Like  so  m.any  other  statements  of  our  manu- 
factures, this,  when  compared  with  recent  n'tums, 
seems  to  be  greatly  understated.  The  returns  of  thn>« 
of  the  thirty-twf>  now  before  us,  give  an  ' 

?6oo,()()0  capital,  ?5.30,00O  wages,  and  ♦!. 
ten  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  double  these  tignre*. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Frothingham  found  39 
establishments,  with  |898,590  ca|>ital,  em|iloying  2,2:^it 
hands;  paying  ♦718,694  w.iges;  using  $1,. 501,940  ma- 
terials, and  ])roducing  $2,i>73,3.5(»  of  goods.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  total  figures  for  the  hat  man- 
ufacture— including  hat  materials,  but  not  including 
caps — are,  in  round  numbers,  11  establishments  (the 
others  are  dealers,  and  men  who  finish  and  revive  hat«, 
but  do  not  manufacture),  havmg  ab- 
ital,  employing  2,500  hands;  paying  ..      ..    ;..       .      ■ 

*  In  the    niljlCellancou~t   Kr  iint*t»<»rlnpd    indn^trlf^.  .^nf*  Wim.I  h«t  fM^. 
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wages;  using  about  $1,700,000  materials,  ami  pioducing 
over  ^4,500,000  annually. 

The  hat  manufacture,  as  conducted  in  Kings  county, 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  1.  Silk  hats. 
Of  these  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  manu- 
facturers, and  only  one  who  is  largely  engaged  in  it; 
there  are  many  others  who  profess  to  manufacture 
these  hats,  but  they  only  finish  them,  or  perhaps  re- 
move the  silk  j)lash  from  old  hats  and  put  it  upon  new 
bodies,  and  iron,  dress  and  trim  it,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  new  hat  to  it;  but  these  are  not  manu- 
fjvcturers.  2.  Felt  hats,  including  ladies'  felt  hats. 
These  are  made  from  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  nutria, 
hare,  muskrat,  mink,  coney,  Siberian  squirrel,  etc. 
These  hats  are  of  several  qualities;  some  only  of  the 
finest  furs,  and  the  felting  and  all  the  more  delicate  of 
the  finishing  jirocesses  are  performed  by  hand;  others 
of  various  qualities  of  furs,  and  felted  and  finished  in 
large  part  by  machinery;  the  first  are  for  retail  trade 
in  the  cities  exclusively,  the  second  for  the  jobbing 
trade;  large  numbers  are  also  made  for  ladies'  wear,  of 
different  grades.  3.  Wool  hats.  These,  formerly 
largely  produced  here,  are  now  only  manufactured 
by  a  single  estaldishment;  they  are  usually  of  low 
price,  and  only  used  by  workingmen,  laborers,  farm- 
hands and  employes  of  railways,  etc.,  etc.  4.  Straw 
Hats,  'i'hese  are  manufactured  for  both  sexes,  and  are 
of  various  kinds;  some  kinds  are  imported,  as  the  Pan- 
ama, Guayaquil,  Leghorn,  and  many  of  the  Swiss 
braids;  others  are  made  in  Canada,  Michigan,  and  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  in  the  form 
of  long  straw  braids,  which  are  sewed,  shaj)ed  and  fin- 
ished here;  others  still  are  braided  and  entirely  made 
here;  for  gentlemen's  use  in  the  city,  the  Canadian 
Mackinaw  straw  is  the  most  popular,  though  it  is  imi- 
tated 80  perfectly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
them;  other  and  cheaper  braids  are  manufactured  here; 
the  straw  hats  for  ladies  are  mostly  sewn  and  finished 
in  our  Brooklyn  factories,  but  the  braids  are  from 
England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
considerable  quantities  from  New  England  factories. 
5.  Caps.  'J'his  is,  strictly,  an  entirely  different  branch 
of  business  from  the  hat  manufacture,  and  is  carried 
on  in  a  diff('rent  way.  Caps  may  be  made  of  almost 
any  sort  of  material.  The  cloth  (^aji  is  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  patterns  and  materials;  the  military  fatigue 
cap,  the  cadet's  cap,  the  caps  for  conductors,  messen- 
ger boys,  etc.,  etc.,  are  generally  of  new  and  tine  ma- 
terial. 

A  lower  grade  are  made  by  the  Jewish  clothing 
dealers  from  old  cloth  garments.  There  are  also  caps 
of  canva.s,  of  straw,  of  patent  leather,  of  hair  sealskin, 
of  furs  of  various  kinds,  oftenest  of  seal,  otter  or  nu- 
tria, of  plush,  of  leather,  of  knit  woollen  goods,  of  linen, 
of  hair,  of  fine  rattan ;  and  if  there  is  any  other  material, 
textile,  fibrous  or  furry,  capable  of  being  utilized  for 
caps,  it  is  pressed  into  the  service, 


The  manufacture  of  head -gear,  comprising  so  great 
a  variety  of  patterns,  materials  and  processes,  is 
necessarily  a  large  business,  employing  very  many 
hands,  and  having  great  numbers  dependent  on  it. 

We  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  begin- 
ings  of  this  industry,  and  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
James  W.  Peck  (the  oldest  manufacturing  hatter  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  still  maintaining  an  inter- 
est in  the  business)  and  of  Mr.  Hosea  O.  Pearce,  late 
of  the  firm  of  Pearce  &  Hall,  but  now  retired  from 
business  with  an  ample  fortune,  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  the  following  facts: 

The  earliest  hat  manufacturers  of  whom  we  can  learn 
were  Sarles  (6  Company,  who  were  manufacturing  fur 
and  beaver  hats,  not  far  from  Fulton  ferry,  as  early  as 
1822,  and  perhaps  earlier.  The  "  Company  "  was  Mr. 
Joseph  Burroughs,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Sarles.  He  died 
in  1881,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  more  than  80 
years  of  age. 

About  1826,  Messrs.  Raymond  tC'  Taylor  were  en- 
gaged in  making  hats  on  Washington  street,  near  the 
present  approach  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  before  18.T5,  and  Raymond  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Myrtle  street  (not  Myrtle  avenue)  and 
Division  sti'eet,  and  continued  in  the  business  for  sev- 
eral years.  Taylor  removed  to  Jay  street,  and,  five 
years  later,  took  in  a  Mr.  Frost  as  partner,  and  put  up 
a  factory  on  Classon  avenue,  near  Flushing,  just  north 
of  the  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company's  present 
ropewalk. 

In  1832,  Mr.  James  W.  Peck,  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  hatters'  trade  in  New  York  in  1819,  and 
subsequently  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  Messrs. 
Raymond  &  Taylor,  commenced  business  for  himself 
on  Henry  street,  near  Fulton.  Mr.  Robert  Peck,  his 
brother,  had  commenced  business  in  1829.  Silk  hats 
had  been  introduced  into  New  York  about  1825  by  :in 
English  manufacturer;  but  though  he  made  great  efforts 
to  start  their  manufacture  in  that  city,  they  failed  to 
take,  and  their  production  was  given  up  for  the  time. 
It  happened  that  the  shop  in  which  Mr.  Peck  had 
learned  his  trade  m  New  York,  was  the  only  one  where 
the  manufacture  of  these  silk  hats  had  been  attended 
with  any  success.  After  Mr.  Peek  went  into  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Raymond  &  Taylor,  in  1827  or  1828, 
the  firm  were  surprised  one  day  by  the  receipt  of  an 
order  for  "six  dozen  silk  hats."  The  New  York  man- 
ufacturers could  not  make  them,  and  the  order  had  been 
sent  over  to  Brooklyn  as  a  last  resort.  The  proprietoi's 
of  the  factory  were  at  their  wits'  end.  They  did  not 
like  to  give  up  the  job,  but  they  knew  nothing  about 
silk  hats.  They  called  up  their  hands  and  asked  them: 
Can  you  make  silk  hats  ?  Most  of  them  pleaded  ignor- 
ance, but  Mr.  Peek  said  he  thought  he  could;  he  had 
watched  the  process  of  the  English  manufacturer,  and 
believed  that  he  could  follow  it.  An  intelligent  Irish- 
man among  the  journeymen   said   he  had   seen  them 
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made  in  England,  and  thought  he  cuiilii  help  in  the 
matter.  The  two  iiumi  were  set  at  work,  and  in  duo 
time  turned  out  the  six  do/.en.  Tliis  was  the  hegiiitiiug 
of  a  large  trade.  Tlie  silk  hat  was  then  made  oti  a  fur 
body,  and  not  on  a  shellacked  muslin  body,  as  now.  It 
was  very  tall,  the  crown  being  sometiuies  10  or  18  inelies 
in  height,  and,  after  a  time,  very  much  bell-crowned, 
the  top  of  the  hat  over-shadowing  the  brim,  which  was 
felt,  and  comparatively  narrow.  When  Mr.  Peck  went 
into  bu.siness  for  himself,  he  very  soon  began  to  make 
silk  hats,  and  thus  early  achieved  a  tine  reputation.  His 
first  styles  were  silk  hats,  made  as  we  have  described; 
fur  hats,  of  thick  felt,  felte<l  ami  bowed  wholly  by  hand 
(the  "former"  had  not  then  been  invented);  these  were 
of  two  kinds:  those  in  which  the  natural  nap  was 
combed  out,  so  as  to  raise  a  short  nap,  which  was  made 
very  smooth  by  combing  and  pressing,  and  those  on 
which  an  artificial  na])  was  put,  of  nutria  or  silk  plush, 
ceiTiented  on,  and  giving  the  hat  a  rough  appearance  of 
raised  fur,  which  was  much  admired,  though  now  it 
would  be  regarded  as  horrible;  and  the  beaver  hat. 
After  some  years,  Mr.  Peck  removed  to  his  present 
location,  110  Fulton  street.  The  business  is  now  con- 
ducted mainly  by  his  son,  Mr.  Imiac  W.  Peck.  The 
manufactory  is  not  large,  but  it  is,  by  many  yeara,  the 
oldest  now  existing,  that  of  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Frost 
having  been  given  up  about  1860. 

A  hat  factory  was  started  by  Tlieodore  Murray,  in 
Middagh  street,  about  1835,  but  was  given  up  in  1845. 
The  building  is  still  standing,  but  is  used  for  other 
purposes. 

The  felting  process,  as  now  practised  by  the  use  of 
the  "  former,"  and  the  subsequent  scalding  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  felt  in  hot  water,  was  not  invented  till  1846. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  fur,  when  picked  by  hand, 
was  "  bowed "  or  brought  to  its  place  on  a  conical 
block  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  cord  and  bow,  which  re- 
sembled in  shape  a  fiddler's  bow.  It  was  then  scalded 
and  shrunk  by  hand. 

Between  1835  and  1850  a  Mr.  Cochran,  a  manufac- 
turer of  furs,  caps,  etc.,  had  two  factories  in  the  vicinity 
of  Willoughby  and  Raymond  streets,  and  sold  hat 
materials,  pulled  fur,  etc. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Jolui  H.  Prentice,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  hats  on  a  moderate  scale  in 
New  York  since  1848,  purchased  one  of  Cochran's 
factories,  at  Willoughby  and  Raymond  streets,  and 
went  largely  into  the  manufacture  of.  felt  hats.  His 
business  was  prosperous  from  the  first,  and  a  lucky  hit 
in  1855,  in  the  production  of  the  "  Wide  Awake  Hat," 
a  soft  felt  hat,  which  took  everywhere,  enabled  him  to 
clear  in  that  year  §100,000  or  more  on  that  article 
alone,  besides  cleaning  up  all  his  refuse  lots  of  fur. 
After  the  embarrassments  which  resulted  from  the 
great  panic  of  1857,  he  recovered  himself  speedily, 
but  soon  after  sold  out  his  business  to  his  brother, 
James  B.  Prentice,  who,  a  year  or  two  after  the  com- 


mencement of  thi    ....;,. ;    -,..,,    ;.,    .n   luv 

cxteiul  his  factories,  in  order  to  Mupply  tlie  <ieniand  ior 
felt  hats  for  the  Hoidierx. 

In  1M7(),  Dr.  Srii.Ks'  HiMtory  of  Hrooklyn,  Vol.  III., 
p.  686,  said  :  "Jat.  II.  Prentico'ii  factorii><(  turn  out 
more  halH  than  any  other  Himilar  oittabli^hMieiit  in  the 
country,  and  the  wlmlenale  dealern,  from  all  parln  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Urilifth  provincpn,  ar«  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  Brooklyn  market.  Twin-  a  uwk 
auction  trade  sales  of  hats  are  held  at  the  warchouii«; 
from  300  to  1,000  cases,  each  containing;  from  two  U> 
six  do/.en  hats,  being  sold  each  .nale-day,  accordin(f  to 
the  demand  of  the  traile.  .Mr.  rrentiee  in  entire 
owner  of  three  hat  factories,  one  of  which  is  boundH 
by  Willoughby,  Raymond,  Bolivar  and  Navy  mreels, 
an  entire  block;  another  is  on  Nostrand  avenue,  near 
Myrtle,  occupying  six  full  lots;  and  the  third  at  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  the  latter  being  the  smalh-tt,  and  innsX 
only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  fur  hat  bodies,  ('a- 
l)acity  of  the  works,  1,000  dozen  hats  per  <hiv.  and 
about  1,500  operators  are  employeil.  Tii.-  nales  aver- 
age about  *3,000,000  annually." 

The  number  f«f  felt  hats  w.is  greater  tiiaii  that  noir 
produced  in  Kings  county,  but  the  value  of  those  now 
made  averages  more  than  twice  as  much.  After  sev- 
eral vicissitudes  and  changes,  among  which  wa."*  the 
turning  of  the  Nostrand  avenue  f.actory  into  works 
for  the  production  of  felt  skirts,  coats  and  other  goods, 
Mr.  Prentice  finally  succumbed  to  his  successive  mis- 
fortunes in  1880,  and  after  his  failure,  the  biisinesji 
in  all  his  factories  was  abandoned. 

But  the  manufacture  of  hats  did  not  cea*.'  i.v  :iiiv 
means  in  Brooklyn  with  his  failure. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Hosea  0.  Pkarce,  who  had  learned 
the  business  in  Danbury,  then  .as  now,  a  great  centre 
of  the  hat  manufacture,  came  from  that  place,  and 
became  foreman  of  Mr.  Prentice's  factory.  In  : 
Mr.  Pearco  established  himself  as  a  manufactu. ...., 
hatter  in  a  small  bpck  building,  still  a  |)art  of  the 
present  site  of  the  large  manufactory  of  Pearre  Sc 
Hall.  The  firm  was  at  first  H.  O.  Pearee  A  Co.  In 
1860,  it  was  changed  to  Pearee  &,  Brush;  in  186fl,  to 
Pearee  «t  Benedict,  and  in  1868,  to  Pearre  &,  Hall. 
Mr.  II.  O.  Pearee  retired  in  1 878,  and  the  business  has 
been  conducted  since  under  the  name  of  Pearee  A  Hall. 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Pearee  taking  his  father's  place.  It  is  now 
the  largest  felt  hat  manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


HosBA  O.   Pkarce. —New    England  thrift  is  noted   the 
world  over.     A  peculiar  combination  of  industrr.  •    ■ 
perseverance  and  tact,  characterizes  the  Puritai. 
ants.     In  most  countries  poverty  .icts  aa  a   <       » 
ours  as  a  stimulant,  for  which  reason,  in  so  i 
the  poor  boy  becomes  the  ricli   man.     .■Vn   &■ 
tune  is  the  sure  indication  of  superior  qual 
cumulator,  and  a  glance  at  the  suct^ssful  solf-niade  men  of 
our  time,  shows  that  a  large   proportion   are  sons   of  New 
England.     Many  of  them  have  been  attracted  to  the  roetrop- 
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PEARCE  &  HALL'S  HAT  FACTORY. 

olis  and  her  sister  city,  and  conspicuous  among  these  is  the 
gentleman  whose  portrait  is  herewith  presented. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  bom  a  farmer's  boy  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in 
1831.  His  father  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  but  not  of 
large  means,  and  the  support  of  his  family  of  eleven 
children  was  no  light  task  in  those  days  of  hand  labor,  poor 
markets,  and  scarcity  of  monej'.  Consequently  the  lad 
could  look  forward  to  a  life,  not  of  ease,  but  of  lalior,  and 
his  future  lay  in  his  own  hands. 

He  had  no  educational  advantages  better  than  the  com- 
mon schools,  but  he  so  well  improved  his  opportunities  there 
as  to  acquire  a  good  English  education. 

His  boyhood  was  passed  upon  the  farm,  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  like  most  young  men  in  those  days,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade,  in  his  case  the  hatters'  craft. 

At  his  majority  he  decided  to  enter  mercantile  life,  and 
with  a  capital  of  only  two  hundred  dollars,  he  opened  a  re- 
tail store  in  Carbondale,  Pa.  But  his  business  was  not  pros- 
perous, and  after  si.x;  months'  experience,  he  closed  it  out 
and  returned  to  Danbury,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He 
then  commenced  making  hats,  taking  out  work  from  the 
factories  to  be  done  at  home.  After  a  few  mouths  he  bought 
a  little  place  and  erected  a  small  work-room  behind  his 
dwelling  house,  where  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  trade 
for  lialf  a  year  longer.  Then  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  busi- 
ness, he  built  a  factory  and  commencgd  tlie  manufacture  of 
hats  for  the  trade.  In  this  he  continued  about  ten  years, 
increasing  the  production  to  fifty  dozen  per  day.  During 
this  time,  in  his  numerous  journeys  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  his  goods,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance among  the  business  men  of  tlie  city.  Consi.ious  that 
his  powers  were  adequate  to  larger  undertakings  tlian  were 
possible  in  flie  country,  he  determined  to  remove  his  man- 
ufacturing interests  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  which  he 
did  in  1853. 

Afterwards  he  bought  a  plot  of  ground  on  Stockton  street, 
near  Nostrand  avenue,  in  this  city,  and  erected  a  brick  build- 
ing, 35x100  feet,  where  he  commenced  manufacturing  for  par- 


ties in  New  York.  In  1861  he  added  largely  to  his  buildings, 
and  opened  a  store  in  New  York  for  the  sale  of  his  goods. 
The  size  and  production  of  his  factory  were  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  buildings  covered  the  entire  lot,  100x250 
feet,  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  per 
day.  Mr.  Pearce  was  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  introduced  system  and  method  into  all  its  branches. 
Skillful  in  forecasting  the  market,  he  Ijought  and  sold  to 
advantage,  while  his  careful  financial  management  insured 
his  abundant  prosperity.  It  is  a  matter  of  pardonable  pride 
with  liim  that  he  always  met  his  obligations  promptly,  paid 
his  workmen  at  the  end  of  the  week,  never  failed  to  pay  a 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  passed  with  credit  unim- 
paired through  all  the  financial  crises  that  occurred  during 
his  business  career,  altliough  at  times  he  had  several  liundred 
men  in  his  employ  and  disbursed  thousands  of  dollars  each 
week. 

At  length  Mr.  Pearce  determined  to  withdraw  from  active 
business,  and  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labors  free  from 
the  incessant  demands  of  such  large  interests.  Accordingly 
he  retired  in  1879,  leaving  his  Imsiness  to  his  sons  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Charles  Hall.  Since  that  time  his  cares  h^ve 
been  fewer,  but  his  energetic  disposition  will  not  permit 
leisure  to  degenerate  into  idleness;  accordingly,  we  find  him 
actively  superintending  his  investments. 

Mr.  Pearce  is  happy  in  his  home  and  family.  Married 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  his  household  now  consists  of  his 
wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  church  relations  are 
with  the  East  Congregational  Society,  in  whose  affairs  he 
takes  a  deep  interest. 

When  the  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  his  practical  business  ability  was  sought  and 
utilized  on  the  building  committee,  while  his  open  hand  gave 
a  large  portion  of  the  means  for  its  completion.  His  up- 
rightness, and  his  good  judgment  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  communit}',  and  he  has  been  elected  trustee  of  various 
financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Pearce  is  a  man  of  strong  political  convictions;  was 
first  a  whig,  and  afterwards  a  republican,  but  has  never  been 
an  active  politician.  He  was  instrumental  largely  in  shap- 
ing the  legislation,  which  culminated  in  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  As  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  he  is  proud  of  her  improve- 
ment, and  has  done  much  toward  building  up  the  Twenty- 
first  ward.  Here  he  has  invested  largely  of  his  means  in 
real  estate,  anxious  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  that 
portion  of  the  city,  and  awaiting  liis  return  in  the  general 
advance.  Here  he  lives  in  an  elegant  home,  amid  the  fruits 
of  his  well-earned  success. 


Henry  O.  Pearce — an  energetic  and  successful  hat  man- 
ufacturer of  the  present  firm  of  Pearce  &  Hall— was  born  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1845.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Hosea  O. 
Pearce,  whose  biography  will  be  found  above  in  these 
pages,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  large  manufactory 
of  which  his  son  is  now  senior  i)artner.  Mr.  Hosea  O.  Pearce 
removed  to  Brooklyn  with  liis  family  in  the  spring  of  1853. 
The  son  was  educated  at  a  boarding  school  in  Danbury,  and 
at  the  Collegiate  and  Polyteclmic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  jobbing  trade 
in  hats,  and  was  so  employed  until  1868,  when  he  entered 
the  store  of  his  father  in  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1870, 
he  began  assisting  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  factory.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  al- 
lowed an  interest  in  the  business,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
general  partner  in  1874.  From  the  date  of  his  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm,  he  interested  himself  in  devising  ways 
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for  felting  hats  by  machinery,  and  also  for  the  use  of  shaping 
machines  for  expediting  the  processes  of  the  hat  manufac- 
ture. Up  to  this  time,  although  many  efforts  had  been  made 
to  use  machines  in  felting  or  condensing  the  forms,  as  they 
came  from  the  "  former."  none  had  proved  successful;  the 
hats  being  shrunk  or  felted  by  hand,  and  in  very  hot,  but  not 
boiling,  water.  This  process  was  too  slow  for  an  establish- 
ment which  turned  out  from  150  to  200  dozen  hats  a  day. 
Mr.  Pearce  pos.sc.ssed  a  fine  mechanical  genius,  and.  aided  by 
e.xpert  machinists,  he  patiently  experimented,  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  machine  which  pas.sed  the  hats  be- 
tween rollers  and  plunged  them  in  boiling  water  after  each 
pressure  between  the  rollers.  The  motions  were  necessarily 
very  rapid,  as  in  boiling  water  the  felted  fabric  is  slirunk 
very  quickly,  and  the  product  might  easily  be  marred.  By 
the  machine,  as  finally  perfected  under  his  supervision,  the 
felting  is  performed  with  great  rapidity  and  precision,  and 
the  product  is  fully  ecpial  to  the  hand  felting,  while  an  equal 
quantity  can  be  produced  by  half  the  number  of  hands, 
while  these  hands  can  earn  about  2")  per  cent,  more  than 
they  can  by  hand-work.  Other  machines  followed  for  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  hand  labor  without  injuring  the 
product  ;  till  now  more  than  half  the  processes  in  felt-hat 


making  are  performed  by  machinery.  Thes<>  machines  have 
been  adopted  by  other  manufacturers,  and  Mr.  PparceiaDow 
at  the  head  of  a  company  for  manufactiiriog  them. 

In  187S,  in  connection  with  Charles  Hall,  he  purcliaaed  his 
father's  interest  in  the  business,  which  has  sint*  be*n  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Pearce  &  Hall.  Mr.  Pr«rc* 
has  l)een,  since  his  boyhot'Kl,  so  assiduous  in  h  ;i  to 

his  business  that  he  has  never  found  time  to  I-  ,  elr 

engaged  in  political  matters.  He  is  not,  however,  inditfrrmt 
to  anything  affecting  the  public  welfare,  and  is  a  lilicral 
supporter  of  all  worthy  objects.  He  is  president  of  the 
Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  and  is  connected 
with  other  charitable  institutions.  In  tH^,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  A.  Stevens,  of  Portchester.  N.  Y. 


In  1859,  Messrs.  Ames  «!b  Moulton,  who  had  be*n  con- 
ncctcil  with  Mr.  Prentice's  Raymond  «treet  f«ctorio«s 
resolved  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  large  hat  factory  on  Noslrand  ave- 
nue, between  Myrtle  and  Park  avenues.  The  main 
building  was  200  feet  by  25,  and  three  stories  in  height 
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A  smaller  building  was  erected  on  the  same  premises 
30x30  feet.  The  buildings  and  machinery  were  erected 
with  great  care,  the  purpose  being  to  make  it,  in  all 
respects,  a  model  factory.  The  factory  was  put  in 
operation  in  January,  1860,  and  had  about  *15,000  of 
stock  in  the  building  in  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
when,  on  February  3,  1800,  the  boiler  exploded  with 
great  force,  tearing  out  one  end  of  the  factory  and 
wrecking  about  one-third  of  the  large  building,  killing 
nine  persons  and  wounding  eighteen  more.  There  were 
200  hands  employed  in  the  factory,  but  only  thirty-five 
of  them  were  in  the  building  in  the  morning  when  the 
explosion  took  place.  The  factory  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  James  II.  Prentice  &  Co.,  and  became  their  Nos- 
trand  avenue  factory. 

Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  been  a  hat  manufacturer  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  employed  in  Pearce  &  Hall's 
establishment  in  1808,  but  returned  to  Newark  after- 
ward, and,  in  1873,  started  the  present  hat  manufac- 
torj'  of  ITooper  (t  Pi\i/or  on  Park  avenue.  II.  M.  Sil- 
rerman  commenced  manufacturing  hats  of  fine  grades 
in  Brooklyn  in  1874,  and  the  Brooklyn  Felt  Hat  Com- 
ptinij  and  Dick-ersoti  <t  Brown  a  little  later,  though  that 
firm  succeeded  to  J.  D.  Bird  &  Co.  Messrs.  R.  DunVip 
&  Co.,  who  had  been  large  manufacturers  of  silk  and 
very  fine  felt  hats  for  their  own  retail  trade  in  New 
York  city,  removed  their  felt  hat  business  to  Brook- 
lyn in  1880,  and  have  since  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  are 
now  just  completing  a  very  large  manufactory,  where 
they  will  have  their  silk  hats  also  made  under  the  same 
roof.  They  also  contemplate  erecting  a  factory  on  ad- 
jacent lots  for  their  straw  hat  business,  which  is  now 
conducted  in  New  York. 

An  industry  of  such  importance  deserves  some  de- 
scription of  its  ])rocesses  of  manufacture.  These  vary 
materially  with  the  different  kinds  of  hats.  The  silk 
hat,  vulgarly  known  as  "the  stovepipe  hat,"  is  made  in 
large  ])art  of  imported  materials;  the  frame  and  the 
brim  are  of  muslin  of  a  peculiar  manufacture,  each 
layer  stiffened  witli  shellac,  and  the  whole  again 
charged  with  that  gum.  'i'lieso  bodies  are  imported, 
to  some  extent,  from  France,  though  the  bodies  manu- 
factured here  are  equally  good.  The  covering,  of  silk 
plush  of  a  peculiar  quality,  is  also  imported  from 
France.  Our  silk  manufacturers  can  make  a  plush  of 
equally  good  quality,  but  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  permanency  of  our  American  dyes.  The 
art  of  j)utting  this  on  without  any  wrinkle  or  drawing, 
and  without  showing  the  stitches  is  only  acquired  by 
considerable  practice.  Much  of  the  binding  and  bands 
also  come  from  France,  though  the  American  are 
equally  good,  but  the  japanned  and  skiver  sweat  lea- 
thers are  made  here. 

The  making-up,  pressing,  lining  and  finishing  are 
done  here.  All  the  imported  articles  pay  a  heavy  duty. 
It  was  computed  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  duty 
on  the  imported  matei-ials  going  to  m.ake   u|)  a  iino  silk 


hat  was  about  one  dollar.  It  is  now  somewhat  less. 
Silk  hats  are  also  made,  for  summer  wear,  of  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  way,  but  covered  with  a 
white,  or  more  nearly,  a  pearl-grey  silk  plush,  of 
equally  fine  quality.  This  style,  which  has  been  out  of 
fashion  for  some  years,  is,  it  is  said,  likely  to  be  revived 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ultra-fashionable.  Another  style 
of  high  and  stiff  crowned  hats,  formerly  in  great  de- 
mand, is  now  seldom  seen,  except  for  ladies'  wear — 
the  beaver  hat,  as  it  was  called,  though  sometimes 
other  furs  than  that  of  the  beaver  were  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Thirty  or  forty  years  since,  a  beaver  hat 
was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  well-dressed  gentle- 
man. The  wittj'  Boston  poet,  O.  W.  Holmes,  says  in 
his  "Urania;  a  Rhymed  Lesson:" 

"  Have  a  good  hat;  the  secret  of  your  looks 
Lives  with  the  beaver  in  Canadian  brooks."' 

The  fashion  may  come  around  again;  but,  meantime, 
the  fur  of  the  beaver  is  largely  utilized  in  the  felt  hat. 
It  may  have  been  with  some  prophetic  foresight  of  this 
that  the  poet  continues,  in  this  poem,  so  full  of  happy 
conceits: 

"  Mount  the  new  castor;  ice  itself  will  melt; 
Boots,  gloves  may  fail;  the  hat  is  always /e/< .'" 

There  are  silk  hats  of  inferior  qualities,  made  with 
pasteboard  brim  and  frame;  but  the  covering  of  these 
is  not,  we  think,  of  American  silk,  but  of  the  old  plush 
removed  from  battered  hats  of  better  quality,  and  re- 
vived and  ironed  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  newness. 
The  silk  hat,  in  its  best  estate,  is  rather  an  expensive 
luxury,  its  retail  price  ranging  from  86  to  $10. 

2.  Felt  Hats.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  are 
two  distinct  methods  of  making  these.  M;ichinery  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both,  but  one  stj'le  is 
known  as  "hand-made,"  and  the  other  as  machine- 
made.  The  preliminary  processes  do  not  differ  in  the 
two.  The  fur,  whether  coney,  hair,  beaver,  nutria, 
muskrat,  mink,  ottor,  seal  or  whatever  it  may  l)e,  comes 
to  the  factory  in  masses,  which  contani  many  lumps  or 
knots,  and,  not  seldom,  considerable  dirt.  These  masses 
are  subjected  at  once  to  the  picker  and  blower — tech- 
nically called  the  "devil" — and,  by  this  powerful  and 
complicated  machine,  are  torn  into  single  hairs  and 
blown  through  perforated  cylinders  till  they  come  out 
clean,  free  from  knots,  and  only  the  finest  and  softest 
fibres  pass  into  the  loose  bat  at  the  end,  where  they 
are  coiled  up  in  tubs.  These  tubs  are  next  sent  to  the 
weighing  room,  where  the  quantity  required  for  each 
hat  is  weighed  and  put  into  a  compartment  of  a  box 
holding  the  suflicient  amount  for  a  dozen  hats.  As 
many  of  these  boxes  are  filled  as  there  are  dozens  of 
hats  to  be  made  in  a  day.  In  the  larger  factories  this 
may  require  1. 50  to  175  boxes.  These  are  now  ready 
to  be  j)ut  into  the  "former."  The  "  former,"  first  sug- 
gested by  Thomas  Blanchard  of  Boston,  assumed  its 
))roseiit  form  in  1S46,  in  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  A. 
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Wells  of  New  York,  which  w:is  still  turtlior   iiii|>rovecl 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Riirr,  Mr.  Yiilo  anil  others. 

To  uiKlerstaiul  the  office  of  tlie/br//(tr  (which  is  now 
usually  of  Yule's  latest  improved  pattern),  we  inu8t 
reniemlier  that  fur,  like  some  descriptions  of  wool  (tlie 
felting  wools),  and,  unlike   hair,  [lossesses  the  felting 
property,  i.  e.,  that  each  fibre  of  fur  has  little  liooks, 
beards,  notches  or  scales,  which,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, interlock   with   the  other  fibres,  and  pro- 
duce  the   substance    called   felt,    a    substance    which 
can  be  made  as  dense  and  firm  as  woven  cloth.     It  was 
discovered,  about  forty  years  ago,  that  if  the   fur  or 
felting  wool  was  exposed  to  a  rapidly  revolving  per- 
forated cone,  through  which  a  strong  current  of  air  was 
passing,  the  fur  would  be  attracted  to  tlie  surface,  and 
felted  evenly  and  uniformly.     This  felt,  of  course,  took 
the  form  of  the  cone,  and  when  the  prescribed  amount 
of  fur  was  thus   deposited  on   the   cone,  a  cloth   was 
thrown  around  it,  a  cap  of  the  same  metal  was  placed 
over  the  cone,  and  the  whole  lifted   off  and   plunged 
into  a  bath  of   water,  which   rendered   it  more   dense, 
and  another  cone  substituted  for  it  over  the  fan,  which 
repeated  the  process  for  another  hat.     After  its  plunge 
bath,  the  cone  was  lifted  out,  its  cap  taken  off,  and  the 
embryo  hat,  a  cone-shaped  rag,  stripped  off,  to  under- 
go a  further  felting  process.     Here  the  two  methods  of 
hat-making  begin  to  diverge;  the  hand-made  hats  are 
])lunged  into  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  oper- 
ator, wrung  out,  twisted  and  plunged  again,  and   tiie 
process  repeated,  until  the  hats— three  or  six  of  tliem 
are  handled  at  once — are  shrunk  to  the  requisite  size, 
and  are  rendered  uniform  in  density.     This  process  is 
slow,  and  hard  on  the  hands  of  the  operator.     Without 
careful  supervision  or  inspection,  there  is  a  liability  to 
imperfect  work;  but  witli  it,  the  felting  is  very  perfect, 
and  the  hats  remarkably  free  from  defects.     By  the 
machine  method,  the  hats — half  a  dozen  in  a  bunch — 
are  rolled  up,  plunged  into  boiling  water,  seized  by  the 
operator,  passed  between  rollers  in  different  directions, 
thrown  out,  rolled  in  a  different  way,  again  plunged 
and  passed  between  the  rollers,  the  intense  heat  of  the 
water  insuring  their  shrinking  and  felting  much  more 
rapidly  than  by  the  hand  method.     To  the  casual  ob- 
server, this  method  appears  more  certain  of  producing 
the  desired  results  than  the  hand  method;  but  experts 
say  that  there  are  liabilities  to  imperfect  felting  in  both. 
When  thus  completely  felted,  the  hats  are  placed  upon 
stretchers  to  be'dried,  and  then,  by  the  machine  method, 
they  are  shaped  by  machines.   By  the  hand  process  the 
shaping  is  deferred  till  later.     The  hats  are  next  sub- 
jected to  the  stiffening  or  shellacking  processes.  Tliere 
are  three  of   these:  one   by  water  charged   with  gum, 
another  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  gum  shellac,  applied 
by  rubbing  and  rolling,  till  the  whole  hat  is  saturated 
with  it;  while  a  third,  which   is  called  the  wine-stiff, 
consists  of  the   application    of   alcoholic   vapor,  some 

fine  gum  or  gum   resin  being  dissolved  in  it  in   small 


quantity.  Generally,  only  the  very  fine«t  and  iighto«t 
hats  are  subjeite<l  to  the  wini'-iitifT;  but  the  water  and 
shellac  stiffeningH  have  been  no  much  improved,  that 
they  are  uned  on  much  of  the  fine  otock.  After  the 
stiffening,  when  again  dry,  the  hat  is  ready  to  In-  dyed, 
if  it  is  to  receive  any  coloring.  Here,  again,  the  two 
methods  slightly  diverge.  In  the  haml  method,  the 
dyeing  is  done  by  hand,  iti  vatfi  or  \.\i\<*  of  eomparn- 
lively  small  size,  and  the  color  in  made  uniform  in  the 
hat  by  sundry  wringings  and  rubliingn.  By  the  ma- 
chine method  the  hats  are  plunged,  in  large  ' 
into  immense   vats,  where  they   are   rolled   ani  i 

around  in  the  boiling  dyes,  and  finally  thrown  up  by  a 
false  bottom,  when  they  are  toswed  out  in  half  dozen* 
by  the  operatives.  The  colorn  employe<l  are  varioux, 
and,  in  the  fancy  colors,  the  aniline  dyeN  are  much 
used.  While  the  hat  is  still  moist,  it  i.s  taken  to  the 
blocking  room,  where,  by  the  hand  method,  the  crown 
is  shaped  on  wooden  or  metallic  blocks,  and  thori'Ughly 
pressed  in  moulds,  while  the  brim  is  preiwed  flat.  By 
the  machine  method  the  same  results  are  attained  by 
machines  which  piress  the  hat  into  shape  very  rapidly. 
When  transferred  to  the  dyeing  room,  the  hata  blocked 
by  hand  are  subjected  to  a  heat  of  110''  K.,  and  then 
sent  to  the  shaping  and  jiressing  rooms.  The  machiiH' 
hats  are  cooled  off  with  cold  water  on  the  blocking 
machines,  and  in  the  shaping  rooms  a  slight  nap  is  first 
raised,  the  superficial  shellac  beini;  discharged;  the 
curl  is  given  to  the  brim,  according  to  the  latest  style. 
In  the  hats  with  flexible  brims,  the  brim  is  wired,  and 
the  hat  is  ironed,  and  is  ready  for  the  final  finishing,  in 
which  it  is  bound,  lined,  leathered,  tipped  and  banded. 
In  the  machine  process,  the  tips  are  made  by  a  machine, 
but  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  At  every 
stage  the  hats  are  carefully  inspected,  and  if  the  lea.it 
defect  or  imperfection  is  discovered,  the  hat  is  rejected, 
and  is  sold,  generally  unt rimmed,  as  a  second  quality. 
The  inspection  in  the  hand-made  hats  is  of  the  severcflt 
kind,  and  the  rejected  hats  form  an  important  item. 
These  are  generally  sold  to  retail  dealers  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  finished  by  them,  and  usually  have  their 
names  on  the  tips. 

When  completed,  the  hats  are  packed  in  dozens,  each 
in  its  own  box,  and  sent  to  the  warchonsos  for  the  re- 
tailer or  jobber.  Tliese  are  the  hard  or  -  ' 
The  soft  felt  is  made  in  consiilerable  qn  . 
not  so  popular  now  as  some  years  since.  The  principal 
difference  in  its  manufacture  is  that  it  has  but  a  small 
infusion  of  shellac,  is  not  shaped  with  so  much  oan^.  is 
not  trimmed  so  closely,  and  the  brim  is  trimmed  bat 
little,  and  is  not  curled,  and  soiit  '   '         ! 

3.  'Y\\v  straw  haU  AW  oi  nuiii 
terns.     They  are,  as  we  have  said.  m.ide  up  from  the 
braids,  which  are  either  made  at  the  fac   -•         r  sent 
from  other  states  or  countries,  Wing  ofi  d  by 

women   ami   children   at  their  homes.     When  sewed, 
thev  are  stiffened  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  if  intend 
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ed  to  be  white,  they  are  partially  or  wholly  bleached, 
pressed  and  trimmed.  The  retail  prices  range  from  75 
cents  to  $5  or  $0  for  American  goods,  and  sometimes 
reach  much  higher  prices  for  Panama,  Guayaquils  or 
other  foreign  products,  when  these  happen  to  be  in 
fashion. 

We  can  give  no  detailed  account  of  the  wool  hat 
manufacture,  nor  of  the  numberless  forms  and  styles  of 
caps.  The  fashions  and  the  processes  for  making  the 
latter,  change  from  month  to  month,  except  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  styles,  and  even  these  have  occasional, 
though  less  frequent,  modifications. 

The  principal  hat  manufacturers  in  Kings  county 
are  :  In  silk  hats,  Robert  Dunlap  <b  Co.,  who  have  a 
very  large  factory  on  Nostrand  avenue,  near  Park; 
James  W.  Peck  &  Son,  Fulton  street;  Messrs.  Balch, 
Price  d'  Co.,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  smaller  houses. 
All  the  silk  hats  made  here  are  for  the  retail  trade,  and, 
we  believe,  exclusively  for  the  retail  trade  of  the  man- 
ufacturers themselves.  Messrs.  Dunlap  &  Co.  make 
from  85,000  to  100,000  silk  hats,  which  are  sold  in  their 
retail  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Chicago.     The  hats  have  a  high  reputation. 

In  felt  hats,  the  leading  manufacturers  are  Pearce  <& 
Hall,  whose  factory  is  in  Stockton  street,  and  who  turn 
out  from  125  dozen  to  150  dozen  daily,  and,  in  the 
busy  season,  with  their  factories  elsewhere,  can  pro- 
duce 200  dozen  a  day ;  they  use  the  machine  pro- 
cesses, and  sell  their  hats  to  jobbers  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  abroad  ;  Hooper  <fc  Pryor,  on  Ellery  street, 
near  Nostrand  avenue,  whose  production  is  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  the  preceding  house,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  qualities;  they  also  sell  to  the  jobbing  trade;  The 
Brooklyn  Felt  Ilat  Co.,  301  Park  avenue,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  ladies'  felt  hats,  and  whose  large  factory  has 
recently  been  burned  ;  they  manufactured,  when  full, 
about  100  dozen  ladies'  hats  a  day,  and  sold  to  the  job- 
bing trade;  R.  Dunlap  tfc  Co.,  also  have  a  large  fac- 
tory on  Nostrand  avenue,  and  make  about  48  dozen 
felt  hats  a  day  of  the  best  quality  and  highest  price, 
by  the  hand  processes,  which  are  sold  exclusively  in 
their  own  retail  stores ;  H.  M.  Silverman  <&  Co.,  of 
100  Grand  avenue,  near  Myrtle,  who  makes  about  36 
dozen  felt  hats  daily,  of  the  best  quality,  by  the  hand 
process ;  Dickerson  <&  Brown,  44  Kosciusko  street, 
who  turn  out  about  24  dozen  huts  daily,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  by  the  hand  process.  The  last  two  sell, 
we  believe,  mainly  to  the  city  retail  trade. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  these  are  the  only  houses 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats.  There  are 
others  who  buy  unfinished  hats,  and  finish  them  up  in 
such  styles  as  they  desire,  putting  in  their  own  tips 
and  trimmings;  but  these  are  not  manufacturers.  With- 
in the  last  two  or  three  years  several  manufacturers 
have  failed.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
felt  hat  manufacture  is  somewhat  more  than  a  million 
dollars;  the  number  of  hats  turned  out,  when  running 


full,  somewhat  more  than  2,200,000  ;  the  number  of 
hands  employed  over  1,600;  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
about  $1,200,000;  the  annual  product  somewhat  more 
than  $2,700,000. 

In  straw  hats,  the  principal  manufacturers  are  :  The 
Novelty  Straw  Works  (Charles  M.  Evarts),  Park  ave- 
nue, City  Hall,  a  very  large  establishment,  employing 
350  hands  or  more,  and  turning  out  immense  numbers 
of  hats,  though  generally  of  the  cheaper  styles  ;  this 
establishment  was  burned  in  September,  1883  ;  Balch, 
Price  ik  Co.,  who  import  and  purchase  from  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada  very  choice  braids,  and  make  them  up 
m  their  own  works;  their  straw  hats  are  of  high  grade, 
but  their  manufacture  limited  ;  Robert  Dunlap  ib  Co. 
have  a  very  large  straw  hat  factory  in  New  York, 
which  they  will  remove  to  Brooklyn  early  in  the  next 
year  (1884). 

There  are  also  four  or  five  other  straw  hat  manufac- 
turers on  a  small  scale,  three  of  them  in  South  Brook- 
lyn and  two  in  Greenpoint,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  their  statistics. 

There  are  several  houses  engaged  in  furnishing  ma- 
terials for  hatters,  fur  of  the  coney,  hare,  rabbit,  nutria, 
mink,  muskrat,  etc.,  etc.;  the  largest  of  these  is  the 
house  of  Harper,  Hollingsworth  tO  Derby,  in  McKibbin 
street,  who  furnish  large  amounts  of  these  furs  to  the 
hat  manufacturers. 

Of  the  one  loool  hat  factoiy  reported  in  the  census 
of  1880,  as  existing  in  Brooklyn,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether  it  is  still 
in  existence. 

The  cap  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  there  are  no  means  of  arrivino-  at 
any  separate  statistics  of  it. 

Subsection  I. — Furs  and  the  Fur  Manufacture. 

Closely  allied  to  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  other 
head  gear,  is  that  of  the  preparation  and  adaptation  of 
furs  to  the  various  purposes  of  human  wearing  ap- 
parel. This  trade,  in  all  its  branches — capture  of  the 
animals,  and  importing,  exporting,  dyeing  and  re- 
importing their  skins  and  preparing  them  for  wear — is 
a  very  large  industry. 

In  Kings  county  we  have  no  great  importers  or 
manufacturers  to  compare  with  the  Giinthers  or  some 
of  the  foreign  houses  in  the  fur  trade  in  New  York 
city,  but  our  fur  manufacturers  are,  nevertheless,  en- 
terprising as  well  as  industrious,  and  they  have  built 
up  a  good  and  substantial  business. 

All  kinds  of  furs  are  handled  by  our  Brooklyn  fur- 
riers, and  they  are  made  up  in  all  the  varieties  and 
forms  we  have  indicated.  The  census  reported  22 
manufacturers  of  dressed  furs  in  Brooklyn,  having 
$416,265  capital,  employing  473  hands,  paying  out 
$137,374  wages,  using  $565,154  of  material,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  goods  of  the  value  of  $830,804.  This 
was  jirobably,  in    1880,  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
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actual  production  of  manufactured  t'urs  th.ui  most  of 
the  statistics  of  Brooklyn  iinlustries  reported  by  the 
census,  but  it  represents  it  very  inii)erfeetly  in  1884. 
There  are  now  28  houses  in  the  trade,  all  but  one  of 
them  engaged  in  it  exclusively,  and  selling  mostly  at 
wliolesalo;  the  exception,  Messrs.  Balch,  Price  <C  Co., 
biing  also  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  hats,  caps, 
and  straw  goods,  and  manufacturing  their  furs  ahnosft 
entirely  for  their  own  large  retail  trade.  The  largest 
manufacturer  of  furs  here  is,  we  think,  Jlr.  James  Cas- 
skly;  and  after  him  come  Messrs.  O.  ct  A.  Comeuu  <fi 
Co.;  TVam  0.  TAnder;  J.  PladwelCs  Sons;  William 
Stillwagen  ;  Merck  ib  Auer ;  Rogers  tb  Lotoery; 
Juliits  Weinberg ;  William  Ilillman  ;  Hitchcock, 
Dermody  <&  Co.;  Joseph  D.  Williams,  etc.,  etc. 
The  inimber  of  hands  employed  in  the  business  exceeds 
550,  and  the  production  is  about  *1, 150, 000,  and  would 
be  much  greater,  but  for  the  decided  fall  in  the  prices 
of  furs  within  the  past  three  years — a  fall  of  not  less 
than  fifty  ]>er  cent,  in  sealskins  and  of  somewhat  less 
in  otter.  These  reductions  in  price  have  materially 
interfered  with  the  profits  of  the  business,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  very  liberal. 


SECTION   XVIII. 
Drugs  and  Chemicals. 

This  title  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  under  it  is  very  large.  It  includes 
the  manufacture  of  what  are  known  as  the  "  com- 
mercial acids,"  viz.,  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic' 
or  hydrochloric,  in  all  their  various  degrees  of  strength, 
the  production  of  other  chemicals,  such  as  alum,  blue 
vitriol  (suli)hate  of  copper),  green  vitriol  or  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron),  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc),  aqua 
ammonia,  muriate  of  tin,  tin  crystals,  and  incidentally 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts)  and  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster  of  Paris),  and  other  commercial  preparations, 
which  can  be  manufactured  economically  by  artificial 
processes;  the  production  of  ammonia  ami  other  nitro- 
genous compounds  for  refrigerating,  fertilizing,  medi- 
cal and  economical  purposes;  the  productions  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  some  of  the  carbonates,  and  the 
elimination  and  utilization  of  mineral,  metallic  or 
earthy  substances  from  the  crude  materials  with  wliich 
these  acids  are  combined;  the  whole  range  of  medical 
chemistry,  and  the  production  and  compounding  of  the 
preparations  of  the  pharmacopuiia,  whether  vegetable, 
animal  or  mineral,  completely  pure  and  in  commercial 
quantities.  Also,  the  combination  and  preparation  of 
new  remedies;  the  compounding  on  the  large  scale  of 
household  and  other  compounds  required  in  domestic 
economy,  such  as  flavoring  essences,  cream  of  tartar, 
tartaric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  sal  soda,  carbonate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  baking  powders,  compressed 
yeast,  bleaching  powdc-s,  etc.,  etc.;  the  preparation 
and  putting  up  for  sale  of  all  artificial  mineral  waters; 


the  subliming  of  sulphur;  the  preparation  of  riTtilixcre 
and  ehcmical  manures. 

In  addition  to  the  luanufacture  of  thin  gn-at  variety 
of  cliemicals  and  cirugH,  many  of  tin-  large  maiiiifac- 
turers  employ  chemista,  and  fit  up  hihoratorica  for  them 
in  their  establishment.M.  Tliis  i.s  the  caiw.  with  all  the 
larger  sugar  refineries,  with  the  oil  refincrH,  with  the 
manufacturers  of  dry  colors,  and,  indeed,  the  larger 
paint  houses  generally,  the  manufacttireni  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  baking  powders,  etc.,  etc. 

The  manufacture  of  drugs  and  cheniii-aU  in  not  a 
new  business  here.  Several  of  the  largoxt  houiie* 
date  from  1850  or  earlier.  Among  them  such  house* 
as  Martin  Kalhfci.tch,  E.  R.  .Si/iiihh,  If.  J.  linker 
&  Co.,  J'Vedcrick  Scholes,  JJaniel  11.  (inty,  .fee. 
We  have  not  the  figures  for  1860  in  Brooklyn,  but  in 
1870  there  were  15  establishments,  employing  .383 
hands;  having  a  capital  of  |S».3,000;  paying  111(0,015 
wages;  using  $775,138  of  material;  and  producing 
drugs  and  chemicals  of  the  value  of  $1,799,357.  The 
manufacturing  statistics  of  1870  were  so  notoriously 
incorrect,  especially  in  the  cities,  that  this  was  un- 
doubtedly an  understatement. 

In  1880,  there  were  thirty  establishments,  employing 
a  capital  of  $3,704,550;  employing  1,177  hands  when 
full,  and  an  average  of  1,037  through  the  year;  paying 
out  $540,059  in  wages;  using  raw  material  of  the  vsilue 
of  $3,706,449;  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $5,309,- 
390.  These  are  Mr.  Frothingham's  figures;  those  of 
the  com[)endiumof  the  tenth  census  differ  considerably 
from  them,  increasing  the  number  of  establishments  to 
thirty-eight,  and  diminishing  the  capital  employed  to 
^3,449,650;  the  hands  employed  to  1,104  when  full, 
with  an  average  of  961;  reducing  the  w.ages  paid  to 
$473,353;  the  raw  material  used  to  $3,446,549;  and  the 
annual  product  to  $4,900,338.  We  hardly  need  to  say 
that  Mr.  Frothingham's  figures  are  the  most  probable. 
Hut  large  as  was  the  amount  in  1880,  it  has  materially 
increased  since.  Four  cream  of  tartar  works,  two,  if 
not  three,  sulphuric  acid  works,  two  sulphur  refineries, 
one  or  two  very  large  manufactories  of  porous  or  other 
plasters,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  added  since  1880,  and 
have  nearly  doubled  the  production.  The  gf'  '  ' 
preparing  houses  of  E.  R.  St/iti/ib  it  Co.  and 
lb  Co.  have  also  largely  increased  their  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  .and  the  high  reputation  of  their  prep- 
arations is  constantly  enlarging  the  demand  for  them. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  great  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  of  manufactures  creates  a  constantly-in- 
creasing demand  for  many  of  the  chemicals  required 
either  for  manufacturing  or  household  use. 

The  production  of  drugs  and  chemicals  in  Kings 
county  in  1880  w.ia  about  forty  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  New  York  county  (^  '~i.  and  is 

approximating  to  that   of    1'  'lia  ($11,- 

though  the  latter  has  hitherto  led  the  country  in  theae 
manufactures. 
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Let  US  now  coDsider  for  a  little  space  the  different 
classes  of  chemical  manufacture  which  are  conducted 
here.  Beginning  with  the  ])roduction  of  the  commer- 
cial acids  and  their  compounds,  we  find  four  or  five 
houses  engaged  in  their  manufacture.  The  largest  of 
the.se  is  that  of  Martin  KalhflelsclCs  Sons,  occupying 
about  twenty  acres  on  Newtown  Creek,  Brooklyn  .side. 
This  house  was  first  established  in  1829,  and  now  has 
five  large  factories  in  Brooklyn  and  extensive  works  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol 
(the  two  terms  not  being  exactly  synonymous  commer- 
cially, sulphuric  acid  being  the  acid  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 58°  or  C0°  in  strength,  while  oil  of  vitriol  must 
come  up  to  G6°  or  above),  is  the  basis  of  all  their  other 
manufactures  of  chemicals. 

They  produce  their  sulphuric  acid  by  burning  sul- 
phur under  such  conditions  that  its  vapor  unites  with 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  water  in  the  receiving  cham- 
bers, in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sulphur  to  three 
parts  of  oxygen.  A  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  gives 
sulphurous  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphur  used  in  these  factories  comes  mostly 
from  Sicily,  from  whence  it  is  brought  at  low  freight  or 
as  ballast.  The  sulphur  of  Utah,  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia is  just  as  good,  but  the  expense  of  its  transportation 
is  too  great.  About  20  tons  a  day  are  used  in  all  the 
factories.  The  sulj)hur  furnace  has  an  iron  bed-plate 
instead  of  furnace  bars,  and  the  furnace  fires  must  he 
lighted  long  enough  to  heat  the  bed-plate  before  the 
sulphur  is  put  on  it.  The  charge  of  sulphur  is  from  60 
to  75  pounds,  and  it  requires  about  three  hours  to  burn 
off.  In  practice,  the  oxygen  is  added  in  the  leaden 
chambers  where  the  sulphur  vapors  are  condensed 
either  in  the  shaj)e  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitric  acid. 

We  cannot  give  in  detail  the  piocosses,  which  differ 
in  different  establishments,  by  which  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  are  produced  and  those  by  which  they  are 
concentrated.  Steam  plays  an  important  ])art  in  all  the 
operations. 

Nitric  acid  and  aquafortis  are  made  by  heating  com- 
mercial nitrate  of  soda  with  sulphuric  acid;  muriatic 
acid,  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  sulphuric 
acid;  alum,  by  burning  or  calcining  alum  stone  to  ex- 
pel a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  lixiviating  the  mass  into  a  paste  with  hot  water, 
drawing  off,  concentrating  and  crystallizing. 

Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  coi)iK'r)  is  produced  by  heat- 
ing either  metallic  copper  or  the  richer  copper  ores 
with  concentrated  suljihuric  acid  and  crystallizing; 
white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc),  by  dissolving  either 
metallic  zinc  or  its  oxide  or  carbonate,  or  the  sulphide 
(blende)  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating.  If 
the  blende  is  used,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  water  and 
purified. 

Aqua  ammonia  is  made  in  a  large  iron  still,  by  mix- 
ing equal  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammo- 


nium and  freshly  burned  lime  with  four  times  their 
weight  of  water,  and  applying  heat  till  the  ammonia 
gas  is  driven  off  into  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  two-thirds 
full  of  water.  The  water  absorbs  the  ammonia.  The 
gas  becomes  liquid  at  from  40°  to  58°  below  zero  Fah- 
renheit. 

Muriate  of  tin  and  tin  crystals  are  produced  by  dis- 
solving granulated  tin  in  muriatic  acid  and  evaporat- 
ing to  crystallization.  The  aqueous  solution  known  as 
"  muriate  of  tin,"  requires  the  addition  of  muriatic  or 
tartaric  acid,  or  it  throws  down  a  basic  deposit. 

The  immense  demand  for  earthenware  vessels  and 
pipes  in  this  business,  and  the  great  losses  by  break- 
age, have  led  the  house  to  establish  a  large  pottery  of 
their  own,  which  turns  out  great  quantities  of  these 
wares.  They  employ  in  their  Brooklyn  works  about 
750  men,  and  produce,  of  all  the  chemicals,  over 
^2,500,000  per  annum. 

The  Pratt  Manufacturing  Company,  which  manu- 
factures the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemicals  used  in 
the  refining  of  petroleum,  is  probably  the  next  largest 
producer  of  these  commercial  acids.  They  produce 
their  sulphuric  acid  from  co])per  pyrites  (sulphide  of 
copper),  mostly  imported  from  Spain,  the  residual  cop- 
per ore  being  sold  to  the  smelters.  Their  production 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  about  $600,000  per  year,  and  the 
caustic  soda  used  in  the  refining  of  petroleum  is  also 
imported  by  them,  and  amounts  to  perhaps  120,000 
more. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  manufacturers  of  com- 
mercial acids,  etc.,  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  the  two 
largest  are  Pfizer  <£•  Co.  of  Bartlett  street,  and  Charles 
Kraft  of  Flushing  avenue.  The  Phenix  Company  is  also 
large.  The  total  production  of  this  class  of  chemicals  is 
not  far  from  $4,200,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed about  1,350.  Some  of  these  houses  produce 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate 
of  soda),  artificial  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  and  some 
of  the  chlorides,  either  incidentally  or  as  commercial 
products. 

The  sublimation  of  sulpliur  is  an  allied  industry. 
This  is  carried  on  extensively  by  Mr.  Prederick  Scholes, 
of  152  Kent  avenue,  whose  product  is  sold  wholly  by 
the  house  of  Battelle  &  Ren  wick,  163  Front  street, 
N.  Y.,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Gray,  whose  factory  is 
at  25  Ninth  street,  and  his  warehouse  at  115  Maiden 
lane.  These  gentlemen,  like  Messrs.  Kalbfleisch,  obtain 
the  crude  brimstone  or  sulphur  from  Sicily,  and  con- 
duct th(ar  ])rocesses  so  carefully  that  the  sul]>liurous  va- 
pors do  not  escape,  so  as  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  einjdoy  about  45  hands,  and 
their  annual  [)roduct,  in  round  numbers,  is  about 
$350,000. 

Subsection  I. — Medical     Chemists. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  commer- 
cial acids,  and  hardly  second  to  them  in  the  extent  o 
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thi'ir  business,  are  the  manufacturers  and  compounders 
of  medical  drugs — the  medical  chemists.  There  are 
four  or  five  of  these,  but  only  two  who  have  attained  a 
verv  high  reputation  abroad  for  the  excellence  of  tlieir 
preparations. 

EuwARD  R.  Sguiiui,  M.  D.,  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  vocation  as  an  importer,  manufacturer 
and  compounder  of  drugs  for  wholesale  purposes 
only,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  no  manufacturer 
of  drugs  in  the  country  has  so  high  a  reputation  for 
thorough  knowledge,  strict  integrity,  careful  manipula- 
tion, and  the  absolute  purity  and  reliableness  of  his 
preparations.  The  physician  who  prescribes  his  prep- 
arations, knows  that  he  can  obtain  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  results  which  the  drug,  in  that  form,  can  be 
e.vpected  to  produce;  while  those  of  his  compounds, 
which  are  sold  in  large  quantities,  are  equally  reliable. 
During  the  war,  when  a  pure  article  of  chloroform  was 
indispensable  for  the  surgeons,  the  medical  purveyors 
of  the  army  could  find  none  at  all  comparable,  for  pur- 
ity and  excellence,  to  that  of  Dr.  Squibb.  This  was 
true  also  of  his  other  preparations.  He  manufactures 
no  secret  or  patent  medicines:  and  whatever  compounds 
his  medical  skill  and  knowledge  have  led  him  to  pre- 
pare, to  facilitate  the  physician's  labors,  are  always 
put  up  with  the  formulas  in  full. 

M.  0.  Edmond  Foucji-.m  has  followed  a  somewhat 
different  line  of  business  from  Dr.  Squibb,  being  more 
largely  an  importer  of  the  best  French  preparations, 
than  a  manufacturer,  though  his  manufactures  have 
been  of  a  very  creditable  character.  We  believe  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  gelatine  capsules  now  so 
generally  used,  in  all  forms  and  of  all  sizes,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  bitter  or  nauseous  medicines.  We  are 
unable  to  give  the  exact  details  of  the  annual  produc- 
tion (part  of  it  importation)  of  these  two  great  drug 
houses,  but  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  $600,000.  The 
number  of  hands  varies  very  greatly. 

Dr.  James  S.  Sawley,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of 
the  manufacture  of  pepsin  and  its  compounds,  and  of 
some  other  medicines/  Henry  Jackson  ct  Son;  Geonj' 
J.  Joletisen;  Edward  D.  Kendall;  II.  Endeman;  God- 
frey Osaun  and  Franz  Roessler,  all  of  them  practical 
chemists,  and  engaged  in  the  production  of  some 
specialties,  also  come  under  this  class. 

Subsection  II. — Patent  Medicine-'^. 

Following  these,  we  may  also  name  some  of  the  few 
manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  and  medicinal  pre- 
parations, whose  manufactories  are  in  Brooklyn  or 
Kings  county.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Graefenberg 
Company,  now  owned  and  managed  solely  by  Col. 
Charles  E.  Bridge,  whose  portrait  and  biogra[»hy  we 
give,  was  originally  a  German  house,  and  held  some 
valuable  patents.  Under  its  present  proprietor  its  busi- 
ness has  been  greatly  extended,  and  it  is  now  very  large 
and  profitable. 


Col.  Cqas.  E.  Bridob  ia  donconded  from  Puritan  Mtock. 
The  first  of  Iiih  iincvtitorM  in  Ami-rica  won  .Sir  Juhti  l<riil)(<'.  of 
Essex  county,  Kn);liinil,  unti  of  tlio  pilt^nnm  wlio  Unilinl  from 
tho  Mayllowcr  on  "Ni-w  Knglanirs  ro«-k-nbtj«Hl  ■  ooiit."  OOf 
of  his  dvscendiintK,  who  wua  Colonul  UridKu'x  K^^'^KTanJ- 
father,  married  Molly  Fry,  an  Indian  woiiuin  of  tho  iiurwt 
type,  most  of  wliogo  descondanta  arc  charuin«Ti»!<l  by  dark 
faces  and  lilack  or  daric  oycii  and  liair,  th«  latttr  bciOK 
straight.  Tlic  cohincl's  matomal  tcnindmotlicr  woa  lirat 
cousin  to  Daniel  Welwiter,  Am«'rica'M  <:4'l#'hrHt<'d  iitatcainan 
and  orator,  who  was  a  son  of  her  ninth-'  Jimhum 

Fisher  Bridge,  fallier  of  I'ol.  ('harlcB  E.  l.i  l«)rn  in 

Beverly,  Mua.M.,  in  1S2"J.  While  yet  a  m«T«!  Xaii  in-  went  to 
sea,  his  advontvirous  disposition  leading  him  to  8c«k  a  life  of 
more  danger  and  less  monotony  than  that  of  hin  landmnan 
comrades.  In  18-10,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-four,  h»)  be<-ain«  • 
resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  soon  found  employment  in  tho  old 
proprietary  medicine  house  of  the  Grnefenbcrg  C>)ni|>anr. 
then  located  on  Broaihvay.  Uis  position  wa«  an  uninifMirtant, 
if  not  a  menial,  one.  He  l)egan  literally  at  the  liottom  of  lh<> 
ladder.  If  he  had  not  I)een  previously  very  imluHtnous  and 
saving,  he  could  scarcely  have  retained  his  foothold  on  Iho 
lower  round  at  the  beggarly  salary  he  received.  Hi.t  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  was  such  as  to  commend 
him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  employers,  and  gradually  he 
was  advanced  to  more  responsible  and  lucrative  position*. 
Meanwhile  he  attended  night  college,  acquiring  the  educa- 
tion which  he  felt  to  be  essential  to  his  success  m  life,  read 
medicine,  attended  lectures,  and  in  time  received  a  diploma 
as  a  physician.  Uaving  no  taste  for  a  general  practice,  he 
devoted  his  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  the  GraefenljergCo., 
in  whose  affairs  lie  was  more  and  more  a  power  year  after 
year,  till,  in  1863,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  enough  of  its 
stock  to  insui-e  him  a  position  as  its  general  manager.  The 
enterprise  flourished  more  remarkably  than  ever  before,  and 
six  years  later  Mr.  Bridge  was  the  sole  owner  of  its  stork, 
which  made  him  proprietor  of  an  extensive  business  many 
years  established .  He  died  in  1871.  and  all  of  the  right.*, 
titles  and  privileges  of  the  Graefenljerg  Company  passed  to 
the  ownership  of  the  present  proprietor.  Col.  Charles  F.. 
Bridge.  Mr.  Bridge  was  married  in  18.52  to  Miss  Augusta  J. 
Edmunds,  of  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Col.  Bridge 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  April  2!>tli.  l^vin.  .\  daughter  was 
bom  to  them  also. 

Charles  E.  Bridge  attended  private  srhixiis  in  Brooklyn 
until  he  was  eleven  years  old.  when  he  entered  the  Brooklyn 
('. .lli'j^'iate  and  Polytechnic  Institute.  p,-vised  • 
,-r;MUn,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1X67.  L-i' 
a  German  school  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  extensive 
correspondence  of  the  Graefenlierg  Company  with  dealers  in 
the  German  states.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
him  in  business,  having  previously  mastered  all  of  its  details 
by  several  years'  association  with  him  in  the  office:  and, 
under  his  management,  the  enterprise  has  steadily  grown, 
and  more  than  retained  its  status  as  one  of  the  oldest,  best- 
established  and  most  reliable  patent  medicine  hous^  in  «h» 
world.  In  1873,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  P.  8* 
I  New  York  city.  Their  son,  now  ten  years  of  age.  ■■• 
last  of  his  name  in  this  branch  of  the  family,  should  he  die 
without  issue.  If  the  boy  is  to  be  spared  to  him.  it  is  the 
i  hope  of  Col.  Bridge  that  he  may  become  his  successor  as  the 
I  proprietor  of  the  Graefenberg  Company,  and,  in  time,  hand 
I  the  business  down  to  his  descendants,  thus  perpetuating  its 
ownership  and  management  in  the  family  and  name. 

E^rly  in  life  Col.  Bridge  developed  a  liking  for  military 
I  affairs,  and.  in  1869,  then  only  sLxteeu  years  old,  he  joined 
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-  A  '  Coiupauy  of  the  28d  Regiment!  He  filled  various  war- 
rant positions,  and  was  officially  connected  with  the  staff  of 
the  colonel  in  command,  until  he  left  the  regiment  in  1880 
to  accept  an  appointment  on  the  11th  Brigade  Staff,  which 
he  held  till  January  1st,  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Cleveland,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  His  duties  as  an  officer  on  the  staff  necessitated  his 
studying  closely  the  various  systems  of  signaling  in  use.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  United  States  army  system  could 
easily  be  employed,  by  means  of  steam  wliistles,  to  communi- 
cations at  sea,  rendering  it  possible  to  signal  the  course,  the 
name  of  the  vessel  and  the  line  to  which  it  might  belong,  the 
captain's  name,  and  otlier  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  besides 
locating  icebergs  or  wrecks,  or  indicating  distress  of  any  kind, 
Buch  as  mutiny,  shortage  of  water,  leaks,  sickness,  &c.  He 
thought,  too,  that  a  regiilar  signal  telegraphy  might  be 
adopted  for  the  use  of  passengers,  and  for  the  apprehension 
of  criminals  on  board  of  vessels  and  en  route  for  foreign 
shores.  He  claimed  no  special  originality  in  the  scheme,  for 
it  contemplated  only  the  application  of  an  old  and  tried  sys- 
tem in  a  new  direction;  but  he  trusted  that  to  give  those 
most  interested  the  results  of  study  and  experiments  in  this 
mode  of  signaling  would  lead  to  benefit  to  the  commercial 
traveling  community,  not  only  of  America,  but  throughout 
the  world;  and  he  neither  sought  to  secure  the  system  to 
himself,  by  patent  or  otherwise,  nor  to  obtain  any  pecuniary 
benefit  therefrom.  His  experiments  met  the  approval  of 
Commodore  George  H.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N.,  commandant  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  General  Edward  L.  Mohneux,  com- 
mandant 11th  Brigade,  N.  G.,  and  others,  who  have  conceded 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  proposed  application, 
and  encouraged  him  to  place  his  system  before  the  pulilic,  for 
it  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension,  that  its  manifest 
utility  must,  before  many  years,  bring  it  into  general  use. 

Col.  Bridge  has  been  a  life-long  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and 
will,  doubtless,  reside  there  until  his  death.  Though  a  young 
man,  liis  interests  are  such  that  he  has  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  city  at  heart,  and  aU  measures  toward  their 
advancement  meet  with  his  hearty  co-operation  and  liberal 
support. 

The  Pond''s  Extract  Company  manufacture  another 
preparation  which  has  a  great  reputation  and  an  exten- 
sive sale.  The  production  of  these  two  establishments 
is  said  to  be  between  $300,000  and  $350,000.  The  other 
patent  medicine  houses,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more,  do  a  very  moderate  business.  One  of  them,  the 
Damonia  Magnetic  Mineral  Company,  is  a  new  comer, 
and  bases  its  claims  to  ))uLlic  patronage  on  its  prepara- 
tions of  an  earth  or  ore  of  iron,  and,  possibly,  chrome, 
said  to  be  magnetic,  and  found  in  Texas.  It  is  adver- 
tising largely,  but  we  know  not  witli  what  success. 
Other  professed  magnetic  remedies,  like  the  Wilsonia 
and  Victoria  Clothing,  Lave  had  their  day,  and  have 
ceased  to  attract  public  attention. 

SuiiSECTioN  III. — Mineral  Waters. 

Tlie  preparation  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  carbon- 
ated waters,  &c.,  is  becoming  a  large  and  very  profit- 
able business.  Nearly  all  the  mineral  \witers  which 
have  a  high  reputation  have  been  carefully  analysed, 
and  the  formula  thus  obtained  has  been  so  successfully 
imitated,  that  the  artificial  waters  are  reoommended  by 


the  most  eminent  physicians  as  equal  or  preferable  to 
the  genuine.  There  are  now  29  or  30  of  these  manu- 
facturers of  artificial  mineral  waters  in  Kings  county, 
several  of  them  doing  a  large  business.  The  cost  of 
plant  is  not  very  heavy,  the  jirincipal  items  being  a 
good  artesian  well  of  very  pure  water  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  siphon  bottles.  The  formula  are  simple,  and  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  pure,  and  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  charge  the 
siphons,  already  filled  with  the  required  solutions,  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen,  to 
make  the  business  successful.  The  sales  are  largely  to 
druggists,  physicians,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  private 
customers.  Hclbnan,  Miiller  <k  Co.,  Bach  S  Nostrand, 
Henry  Seyelka,  Frederick  Feltmann,  H.  &  C.  Batter- 
m.an,  Schneider  &  Bro.,  Smith  (D  Layton,  Hess  & 
Palmer,  Knohel  &  Pope,  Sweeney  cfc  Bro.  and  Lawrence 
Maxwell,  are,  we  believe,  the  largest  of  these  manufac- 
turers. The  entire  business  is  estimated  at  about 
$400,000. 

Subse<:tion  IV. — Mineral  Paints,  Roofing  Materials, 
and  Other  Mineral  Preparations  Produced  by 
Chemical  Processes. 

Most  of  these  houses  have  trade  secrets  which  they 
believe  to  be  valuable,  and  hence  repel  all  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of  their  business. 
In  general,  little  can  be  learned  about  them,  except 
that  they  are  engaged  in  some  chemical  work.  There 
are  one  or  two  roofing  companies,  the  proprietors  of 
which  are  somewhat  more  communicative.  Among 
these  are  H.  W.  Johns  and  Gridley  &  Co.  of  the  Phenix 
Chemical  Works,  at  the  foot  of  39th  street.  Tlieir 
specialty  is  a  chemically  compounded  cement  for  roof- 
ing purposes,  and  perhaps  also  for  tiling.  Of  the 
Jordan  Iron  and  Chemical  Company,  the  Manhattan 
Chemical  Company,  the  Charles  T.  White  Company, 
and  the  National  Chemical  Works,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  learn  that  they  belonged  to  this  class,  and  that 
several  of  them  were  doing  a  large  business. 

Of  course,  any  estimate  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
this  business  can  be  only  a  guess,  and  may  come  wide 
of  the  mark.  We  prefer  an  under-estimate  to  an  exces- 
sive one,  and  are  sure  that  in  estimating  their  entire 
production,  and  that  of  others  who  may  belong  to  this 
class,  at  $500,000,  we  are  considerably  within  the  mark. 

SuiiSECTioN    V.  —  Cream   of    Tartar    and    Tartaric 
Acid.  — Baking  Powders. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  chemical  manufactures  is 
more  thorough  and  complete  than  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding subsection.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprie- 
tors we  were  permitted  to  inspect  all  the  processes. 

Though  cream  of  tartar  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
a  good  baking  powder,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
that  which  is  manufactured  here  is  consumed  by  bak- 
ing  powder  companies;  yet  it  is  used  for   many  other 
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purposes,  in  domestic  economy,  in  medicine,  and  in 
the  arts.  Formerly  it  was  largely  imiiorted,  but  the 
importation  has  now  ceased,  and  only  the  crude  argols, 
from  which  both  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  are 
manufactured,  appears  among  the  imports.  We  do 
not  know  the  number  of  cream  of  tartar  companies  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  production  of  Brooklyn  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  all  that  is  made  in 
the  country,  yet  it  is  all  at  present  consumed  here. 

In  tracing  the  processes  which  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  baking  powder,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  'i'he  principal  constituents 
of  all  baking  powders  are  bitartrate  of  potassa,  gen- 
erally known  as  cream  of  tartar,  and  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  the  cooking  soda  of  the  shops.  There  is  in  some  of 
them  also  a  very  small  percentage  of  scsqui-carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  in  those  which  are  of  inferior  quality,  a 
quarter  or  less  percentage  of  alum,  tartrate  of  lime, 
tartaric  acid,  <fcc. ;  but  the  two  ingredients,  named  at 
first,  are  the  most  important.  It  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  that  both  the  cream  of  tartar  and  the 
bi-carbonate  of  soda  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
.absolutely  pure.  Commercial  cream  of  tartar  has 
been  considered  in  the  past  as  sutticiently  pure  for 
almost  any  use,  when  it  consisted  of  95  per  cent,  pure 
bi- tartrate  of  potassa,  and  5  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of 
lime,  or  some  other  substance  inert,  or  of  no  material 
importance.  This  is  not  the  standard  to  be  reached 
by  the  best  manufacturers.  The  New  York  Tartar 
Co.  now  makes  a  cream  of  tartar  99^,^  to  99  j'j,  pure, 
and  the  ])roductions  of  the  other  Brooklyn  companies 
is  brought  to  the  same  standard.  The  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  is  brought  up  to  an  equal  degree  of  parity. 

How  is  cream  of  tartar  made?  The  crude  tartar  is 
called  argols,  and  is  imported  from  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  small  quantities  also  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land   and   Austria. 

The  whole  quantity  imported  last  year  was  18,- 
320,366  pounds,  and  the  custom  house  value,  |3,- 
013, .STG,  or  about  16  cents  per  pound.  Argols  are 
the  dejjosits  of  crude  tartar  in  wine  barrels,  and  con- 
sist of  tartaric  acid,  tartrates  of  lime  and  potassa,  with 
other  impurities,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  dirt. 
As  delivered  at  the  tartar  factory,  they  are  dirty, 
greyish,  black-looking  masses,  partly  in  powder,  partly 
in  small,  rather  tough  lumps.  They  are  first  powdered 
and  then  boiled  in  immense  boilers,  and  the  alcohol 
and  other  volatile  impurities  expelled  (this  is  the  part 
■"of  the  process  to  which  exception  has  been  taken,  from 
its  alleged  malodorous  smells,  but  these,  though  never  so 
bad  as  represented,  are  now  almost  entirely  removed 
by  a  condensing  process).  When  boiled  it  is  filtered 
through  bone-black,  and  then  evaporated  and  crystal- 
lized. It  is  chemically  impure,  though  the  crystals  are 
white  and  clear.  It  is  next  redissolved  and  the  tar- 
trate of  lime  separated,  and  it  is  tested  for  any  other 
impurities,  which,  if  they  are  found,  are  removed,  and  it 


is  again  crystallized,  and  in  ready  for  u«e,  u  wo  Bhall 
see  presently. 

The  tartrate  of  lime  is  treateil  with  Niilphuric  acid, 
and  the  tartaric  acid  is  separateil,  a  sulpliate  of  lime 
(gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris),  being  fonned.  The  tar- 
taric acid  being  first  purified,  is  crystallized  and  is 
ready  for  market.  There  is  a  eonsidcraliic  demand 
for  it  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

But  we  will  now  follow  the  cream  of  tartar  or  bi- 
tartrate of  potassa.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  large 
demand  for  this  for  culinary,  medical,  cheinifal,  anri 
technological  purposes,  but  the  Brooklyn  tartar  com- 
panies find  an  instant  market  for  all  their  product*  in 
the  Royal  Baking  Poiodnr  Comp<ti>i/'»  factory,  and  if 
the  product  was  three  times  what  it  now  is  (as  it  soon 
will  be),  it  would  all  be  absorbed  in  that  rapidly  grow, 
ing  industry.  The  crystallized  cream  of  tartar  is 
hoisted  into  the  upper  stories  of  the  factory,  where  it 
is  ground  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour  and  bolted.  It  is 
then  tested  for  impurity  again,  and  is  ready  for  the 
next  step. 

Meanwhile,  the  soda  has  been  ground  also,  its  purity 
similarly  tested,  and  the  two  are  emptied  into  the 
mixer,  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  machine,  which, 
by  its  various  motions,  thoroughly  combines  the  two 
powders,  and  so  incorporates  them  with  each  other 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  excess  of  one  or  the 
other  in  any  package,  large  or  small,  of  the  compoiinil. 
When  thus  completely  mixed,  it  is  again  tested,  and 
by  an  automatic  movement,  each  barrel  filled  with  it 
is  lowered  to  the  floor  below,  and  another  set  in  it« 
place.  From  these  barrels  it  is  packed  in  boxes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  each  boxful  being  weighed  to  secure  the 
exact  weight,  the  covers  put  on  the  box  labelled,  and 
one,  two  or  four  dozen  packed  in  a  wooden  lx)x,  also 
labelled.  The  demand  for  this  baking  powder  is  enor- 
mous.    Forty  tons  or  more  are  shipped  daily. 

But  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  have  also 
other  lines  of  business.  They  have  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  their  flavoring  extracts — lemon,  orange, 
vanilla,  rose,  ginger,  etc. — which  are  of  undoubted 
purity  and  full  strength,  and  of  which  many  thousand 
gross  are  sold  every  year.  The  two  establishments, 
which  are  really  under  the  same  control,  employ  about 
500  hands,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  new  tartar 
factory,  will  be  able  to  produce  goods  to  th..  v^lno  of 
about  14,000,000  annually. 

There  are  three  other  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric 
acid  factories  in  Kings  county  beside  the  Nne  Tfrk 
Tartar  Conipan;/,  but  their  cream  of  tartar  product  is 
now  absorbed  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  r 

The  tartaric  acid  produced  by  all  the  compani'  ^ 

elsewhere,  the  chemical  works  of  Martin  Kalbfleisch's 
Sons  and  others  using  it,  as  do  the  color  manufacturers 
in  the  preparation  of  colors  and  mordants.  Their  pro- 
duction of  this  acid  does  not  probably  exceed  fl  00,000. 
There   is  now    no  other  baking  powder  company   in 
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Kings  county  except  the  Royal,  two  or  three  others 
having  removed  or  given  up  the  business.  The  census 
of  1880  reported  at  that  time  110  establishments  manu- 
facturing baking  powders  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  annual  product  of  14,760,598.  In  the  three  and  a 
half  years  which  have  elapsed,  a  considerable  number 
of  these  have  failed  or  relinquished  the  business,  but 
the  Brooklyn  company  has  constantly  grown,  partly 
by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  its  products  and 
partly  by  the  most  energetic  and  thorough  advertising, 
in  all  ways  and  by  all  methods,  ever  attempted  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  It  now  produces  more  than  one 
half  of  all  the  baking  powder  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  products  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  these  chemical  manufactures,  reserving  for 
a  separate  section  one  division,  that  of  Fertilizers  and 
Glue.  We  find,  then,  in  the  six  subsections  we  have 
described,  an  annual  product  of  about  $10,300,000  and 
the  employment  of  from  2,800  to  3,300  hands. 


SECTION  XIX. 
Fertilizers — Glue. 

The  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  is  a  somewhat  im- 
portant interest  in  Kings  county  for  several  reasons. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  houses  directly  engaged  in 
it,  but  the  product  is  large.  The  statistics  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  were:  Capital,  §54.5, 000;  hands  employed, 
89,  of  whom  84  were  men;  amount  of  wages  paid, 
151,000;  cost  of  material,  $1,063,867;  annual  ]iroduct, 
$1,252,7.50.'  These  figures  were  below  the  present  rate 
of  production,  which  probably  now  exceeds  $1,500,000, 
but  they  were  more  nearly  correct  than  most  of  the 
statements  of  Brooklyn  industries. 

But  the  industry  is  of  special  interest  from  its  con- 
nection with  other  indu.stries  and  mercantile  enterprises. 
It  has  direct  connection  with  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, from  whom  the  acids,  ammonia  and  other  chemi- 
cals used  in  the  transformation  of  dill'erent  substances 
into  effective  fertilizers  are  obtained;  with  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses, which  furnish  much  of  the  offal  which  is 
transformed;  with  the  scavengers,  whose  coiitril)ulions 
of  dead  animals,  bones,  etc.,  form  an  iin])ortant  con- 
stituent of  the  fertilizers;  with  the  importers  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potassa,  guano,  phos- 
phates, etc.;  with  the  exporters  of  bone-black,  super- 
phosphates, etc.;  with  the  Menhaden  factories,  from 
whom  they  obtain  a  kind  of  guano,  after  the  oil  is 
taken  from  the  fish;  with  the  glue- makers,  from  whom 
they  obtain  bones  and  much  nitrogenous  matter;  with 
the  sugar  refiners,  who  furnish  them  with  their  spent 
bone-black  and  the  residuum  of  waste  after  its  re-puri- 
fication, and  to  whom  they  sell  considerable  quantities 
of  refined  bone-black  produced  by  some  of  their  pro- 
cesses; and  with  the  miners  and  quarrievs  of  jihosphatic 
rock  in  South,  Carolina,  from  whom  they  obtain  very 


considerable  quantities  of  these  valuable  constituents 
of  fertilizers. 

The  demand  for  fertilizers  is  very  large,  and  is  con- 
stantly incr''asing.  P>ven  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
farmers,  on  the  comparatively  new  lands  of  the  West, 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  advantage  of  restoring 
to  the  soil  the  constituents  so  largely  taken  from  it, 
and  are,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  regaining  the  yield  of 
wheat,  corn  and  other  cereals,  which  was  so  rapidly 
falling  off.  The  first  attempt  at  manufacturing  fertil- 
izers on   a  large   scale  in   Kings  county  was  made  in 

1850,  on  Crow  Hill,  by  Swanmitel,  Pieper  &  Co.,  who 
had  a  fat-rendering  establishment,  and  ground  bone  to 
some  extent,  for  export  to  England,  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  same  year  a  Mr.  Paulsen  made  glue  and  ground 
bone  on  First  street,  Williamsburgh,  near  the  present 
site   of  the  sugar  house,  opposite  the  Cob  dock.     In 

1851,  Mr.  Charles  De  Bergh,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  great  nitro-phosphate  works  in  London, 
came  to  this  country,  and  finding  that  the  sugar  refiners 
were  then  using  their  spent  bone-black  for  filling 
sunken  lots,  made  an  arrangement  with  them  to  take 
their  entire  product  of  this  article,  they  packing  it  in 
casks.  He  stored  this  in  lots  which  he  hired,  till  the 
spring  of  1852,  when  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  from  it  in  the  building  which  Mr.  Paulsen 
had  occupied  in  First  street.  He  treated  it  with 
suljiliuric  acid,  and  made  a  dissolved  bone  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  be  sold  largely  in  Baltimore. 

The  same  year  (1852),  Joseph  Oechsler  established  a 
rendering  establishment  on  Crow  Hill,  and  ground 
bone  extensively.  He  found  a  moderate  market  on 
Long  Island,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  product  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia  and  the  South. 

In  1855,  Frederick  Langman  began  the  manufacture 
of  super-phosphate  of  lime  on  Crow  Hill.  His  market 
was  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  Long  Island  farmers  could 
not  be  induced  to  use  any  other  fertilizer  than  stable 
manure. 

The  first  attempt  to  utilize  the  dead  animals  from 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  the  production  of 
fertilizers,  at  Barren  Island,*  was  made  in  1855,  by 
Lefferts  R.  Cornell,  who  had  obtained  a  contract  with 
the  two  cities  for  collecting  these  animals.  Their 
bones  and  dried  tlesh  were  ground  and  treated  with 
acids,  etc.,  and  shipped  to  the  nitro-jihosphate  company 
of  London,  that  company  sending  out  a  chemist  to 
superintend  the  manufacture.  In  1856  William  B. 
Reynolds  had  a  similar  factory  on  Barren  Island,  and 
shipped  his  fertilizers  to  various  ports  on  the  Rhine,  to 
be  used  for  grape  culture.  In  1858,  Mr.  De  Bergh, 
who  had  carried  on  his  works  on  First  street,  E.  D., 
successfully,  commenced  the  use  of  dried  meat  as  a 
source  of  ammonia,  but  the  odor  emanating  from  his 
factory  was  so  offensive,  that  the  city  authorities  com- 

*Barren  Island  Is  a  small  island  near  the  west  shore  of  Jamaica  bay, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Flatland.^,  in  Kings  county. 
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pelled  him  to  stop  its  use.  In  1859  the  factory  of  L. 
R.    Cornell,   on    Barren    Island,  was   burned,    and    he 

romovfd  to  Flatbusli,  where  lie  carried  on  the  business 
of  boiie-lnirning  (tor  tlu'  suj,^ar  retiiurs)  and  the  manu- 
facture of  bone-black,  for  whii'Ii  he  found  a  ready 
market.  After  a  time  he  sold  out  his  establishment  to 
the  Zoanelital  Company,  who  took  the  contract  of 
removing  the  dead  animals  from  New  York  city,  and 
removed  their  works  to  Blazin<^  Star,  N.  J. 

In  1860,  E.  Frank  Coe  took  the  works  which  I)e 
Bergh  iiad  vacated  in  First  street,  E.  D.,  and  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  super-phosphates  of  lime 
for  dealers  in  the  South,  and  continued  there  till  1864, 
when  he  removed  to  Hunter's  Point,  and  in  1880  to 
Barren  Island.  In  1873,  Thomas  White  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  super-phosphate  of  lime  on  Barren 
Island,  for  parties  in  the  South,  and  still  continues  in 
the  business.  The  census  does  not  report  his  establish- 
ment under  lirooklyn.  In  1880,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Forrester 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers  in 
Fourth  place.  South  Brooklyn.  His  fertilizers  were 
inodorous,  and  he  had  carefully  prepared  formulas  of 
combinations  required  for  each  crop  and  each  soil.  He 
had  made  these  formulas  and  tested  their  efficacy  in 
connection  with' another  house  since  1873.  These  have 
proved  effectual  in  greatly  increasing  the  production  of 
the  sandy  loams  and  other  soils  of  the  seaboard  States. 
They  have  a  very  large  sale  on  Long  Island,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  States  farther  South,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  are  sent  out  yearly;  also,  other  parties, 
in  part  at  his  suggestion,  have  engaged  in  the  impi-ove- 
ment  of  Peruvian  guano  by  bringing  up  the  percentage 
of  ammonia,  which  of  late  years  had  been  seriously 
diminished  even  in  the  best  specimens.  This  required 
the  erection  of  considera])le  machinery,  which  for  con- 
venience sake,  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  large  ware- 
houses at  the  water  front,  where  the  guano  is  landed. 
Mr.  Forrester  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  complete 
chemical  manures  in  the  country  ;  but  Messrs.  77.  J. 
Baker  &  Bro.,  of  Smith  street,  and  C.  Huntington,  who 
are  also  noticed  among  the  chemical  manufacturers, 
manufacture  fertilizers  quite  extensively.  Mr.  L.  F. 
Reqiia,  of  Sedgwick  street,  is  also  a  large  producer  of 
goods  in  this  line.  There  were  no  others  until  the  pre- 
sent year  (1883),  except  the  parties  on  Barren  Island, 
when  there  were  two  joint  stock  companies  started, 
mainly,  however,  to  deal  in  imported  fertilizers. 

The  Peter  Cooper  Glue  Factorij  and  James  Greene, 
also  a  glue  manufacturer,  sell  their  refuse  products, 
bone,  hair,  etc.,  for  fertilizing  purposes  ;  and  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Munroe,  on  the  New  Lots  road,  have  a  fat- 
rendering  establishment,  and  burn  bones,  making  a 
good  article  of  bone-black  for  the  sugar  refiners.  The 
entire  busineds  of  producing  fertilizers  in  Brooklyn  in 
1880  was,  according  to  the  census,  three  establishments 
with  1545,000  capital,  employing  125  hands,  paying 
out  $51,000  wages,  using  material  valued  at  $1,063,867, 


and  producing  $1,252,756  annually.  The  amount  of 
the  business  has  somewhat  increased  since  that  time  ;  a 
new  house  has  started,  but  an  old  one  has  relinquished 
the  business.  The  number  of  hands  is  now  at  least 
150,  and  the  j)roiluct  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  there  Ih  less  consumption  of 
animal  waste  and  a  greater  call  for  chemical  manures. 
The  formulas  of  Mr.  Forrester  are  attracting  much 
attention  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly  increasing. 
But,  aside  from  the  manufactories  of  fertilizers  in 
Brooklyn,  there  are  three  (one  of  them  a  Menh.'tden  oil 
factory,  which  makes  up  a  fish  guano  from  the  refu.se, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  oil,  and  two  rendering  estab- 
lishments for  the  utilization  of  dead  animals,  etc.) 
others  in  Kings  county,  two  of  them  on  Barren  Island. 
These  establishments  turn  out  about  $250,000  worth  of 
manures  yearly.  There  is,  or  was  a  short  time  since, 
also  a  small  factory  for  fertilizers  in  Flatbush,  but  we 
have  no  particulars  concerning  it.  Altogether,  it  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  put  down  the  entire 
product  of  fertilizers  in  Kings  county  at  about  #1,800,- 
000. 


George  Boardman  Forrester,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  >Iarch  18, 
1830.  He  was  the  son  of  .lames  and  Elenora  (Irwin)  Forres- 
ter. His  paternal  grandfather  came  to  this  country  from 
Scotland  in  1801.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Now  York  city,  and  in  Jenney's  Academy,  then  in  East 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Forrester  commenced  his  business  life  early,  being,  in 
1853,  a  clerk  in  tlie  metal  brokerage  business,  in  18.54  in  the 
iron  trade,  and  in  ISrj.T  in  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
December,  1856,  he  became  connected  with  a  manufacturing 
firm,  and  .advanced  step  by  step  till,  in  1873,  he  became  part- 
ner in  the  house.  As  a  result  of  previous  study  and  experi- 
meuts,  he  devoted  himself,  after  his  admission  to  the  firm, 
to  the  preparation  of  chemical  manures,  from  formulro  drawn 
up  by  himself,  the  formula  being  varied  for  each  crop,  in 
accordance  with  its  demand  for  special  chemicals  aa  plant 
food.  So  thorough  had  been  his  research  into  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  each  crop,  and  so  successful  were  his  manures,  m 
producing  crops  of  the  largest  quantity  and  liestquahty,  that 
Forrester's  Chemical  Manures,  after  an  experience  of  eight 
or  nine  years,  have  become  very  popular  among  agricultur- 
ists everywhere.  He  also  devised  fornTulae  for  orange,  lemon 
and  pineapple  culture,  which  have  come  into  very  exten.iive 
use  in  Florida  and  other  southern  and  southwestern  states, 
and  have  greatly  added  to  the  productiveness  and  excellence 
of  these  fruits.  Like  his  vegetable  manures,  they  increase 
the  size,  quantity  and  good  quality  of  the  products  of  each 
crop  to  which  they  are  applied.  A  similar  success  has  at- 
tended his  formula  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  which 
is  now  sold  largely.  He  has  also,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  prepared  a  top  dressing  for  lawns,  and  a  fertilizer 
for  house  and  garden  plants,  both  of  which  have  already 
achieved  a  high  reputation. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Forrester's 
fertilizers  are:  that  they  are  entirely  inodorous:  they  .ire  much 
less  bulky  than  ordinary  manures;  they  accomplish  better 
results;  are  perfectly  certain  in  their  effect;  are  less  expen- 
sive than  the  ordinary  imported  manures,  and  give  better 
results  than  stable  manure  and  at  less  cost.     In  1880,  the 
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firm  with  which  Mr.  Forrester  liad  been  connected  for 
twenty-four  years  was  dissolved,  and  he  withdrew,  taking 
with  him  his  formuhu  and  his  business  in  fertilizers,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  their  more  extensive  manufacture,  at 
119-125  Fourth  place,  Brooklyn,  where  he  is  now  turning  out 
immense  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  from  all  parts  of 
tlie  countrv,  his  annual  out-put  being  several  thousand  tons. 

In  pursuance  of  his  l)elief  that  the  highest  interests  of  the 
farmer  are  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  Mr. 
Forrester  has  delivered  before  farmers'  clubs  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  several  carefully  prepared  lectures  on 
"  Agriculture  and  Methods  of  Fertilization." 

Sir.  Forrester,  amid  an  active  and  exceedingly  busy  life, 
has  found  time  for  participation  in  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Though  not  an  active  partisan,  he  is  thoughtful  and 
sound  in  his  political  convictions,  always  more  desirous  of 
an  honest  and  able  administration  of  our  city  and  state  affairs 
than  of  strict  party  success. 

Mr.  Forrester  is  a  religious  man,  and  carries  his  religious 
principles  into  his  business,  endeavoring  in  all  things  to 
glorify  the  Master  whom  he  serves.  He  united  with  the 
Cannon  Street  Baptist  Cliuich  in  New  York  city  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  though  but  thirty  when  he  removed  to 
Brooklyn  in  1866,  he  had  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  for  several  years,  and  had  been  successively  Treas- 
urer, Secretary  and  President  of  that  board. 

In  1806,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  South  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  for  some  years  a 
deacon  of  that  church  and  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  1882,  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Long  Island  Asso- 
ciation of  Baptist  Churches,  a  religious  body  which  occupies 
a  very  high  rank  in  that  denomination;  and,  in  1883,  he  was 
re-elected  Moderator  of  the  same  body,  an  honor  not  hereto- 
fore conferred  in  successive  years  upon  any  other  member  of 
the  association,  minister  or  layman. 

He  was  married  in  May,  1857,  to  Miss  Emily  Maria  Brook. 


Subsection  I. —  Glue  and  Neatsfoot    Oil. 
Tlie  manufacture  of  glut;  and  gelatine,  wliicli  is  now 
an    important     industry    in    this    country,    employing 
^3,910,7.50  capital  and  about  1,800  liand.s,  and  produc- 
ing in  1880,  accordingto  the  census,  $4,324,072  of  glue, 
gelatine,  and  allied  wares,  was  almo.st  entirely  unknown 
in  this  country  till  1820.     A  glue  factory  had  been  cs- 
taLlished  on  what  was  then  called  the  Middle  road,  in 
New  Yorii  city,  near  or  on   the  site  where  the   Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street, 
now  stands;  but  it  was  mismanaged,  and  the  proprietor 
was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  but 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  who  would  take 
it  at  any  price.     Tlu!  location  was  then  very  far  out  of 
town,  though  since  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable part  of  the  town;  and  there  was  very  little  de- 
mand  for  any  glue,  except  tiie  foreign  article,  which 
was  very  impure  and  of  poor  quality.     It  was  at  this 
time  (1820)  that   Peter  Cooper,  then  a  pros])erous  gro- 
cer at  Eighth  street,  between  Third  and  FcMirth  avenues, 
or,  as  they  were  then  known,  the  "  Old  LJoston  road  " 
and  the  "  Old  Middle  road,"  finding  that  this  proj)erty 
on  Murray  Hill  could  be  bought  low,  purchased  it  for 
$2,000,  and  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  glue,  making  a  superior  article,  and  at  (jne-third  tiie 


price  of  the  foreign  article.  Having  driven  the  foreign 
glue  out  of  the  market,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  refined  glue  or  gelatine.  At  that  time, 
for  cooking  purposes.  Cox,  an  English  manufacturer, 
held  the  market  with  his  "Sparkling  Gelatine,"  but 
Mr.  Cooper  produced  an  article  superior  to  his,  and  at 
a  much  lower  price,  while  he  also  supplied  a  new  de- 
mand for  gelatine  for  photographic  and  other  pur- 
poses. His  preparations,  after  a  few  years,  completely 
controlled  the  market,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  glues  or  gelatines  imported,  except  the  Russian 
isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  made  from  the  swimming  blad- 
ders of  several  species  of  fish.  This  product,  we  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Cooper  never  attempted.  It  is  now  imported 
to  a  small  amount.  Mr.  Cooper  remained  on  Murray 
Hill  till  1845,  when,  finding  the  value  of  land  there 
rapidly  increasing,  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Williamsburg,  extending  from 
the  Maspeth  road,  now  Maspeth  avenue,  to  Newtown 
creek,  and  a  considerable  distance  south,  and  erected 
there  extensive  buildings.  Finding,  after  some  years, 
that  the  city  corporation  might  interfere  with  his  ex- 
tensive works,  as  there  was  great  activity  in  build- 
ing in  that  vicinity,  he  removed  to  another  portion  of 
his  property,  known  as  Smith's  Island,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Gardner  and  Maspeth  avenues,  where  his  works 
still  remain.  About  1870,  the  glue  factory  was  incor- 
porated as  "  The  Peter  Cooper  Glue  Factory."  It  has 
been  managed  for  many  years  by  his  nephews,  Messrs. 
Charles  and  George  Cooi)er. 

The  products  of  the  factory  consist  of  the  common 
and  white  glue,  lirpiid  glues,  refined  and  common  gela- 
tines, and  a  very  superior  article  of  sparkling  gela- 
tine for  jellies,  blanc  mange,  etc.  They  also  make 
bone-black,  and  dried  flesh,  refuse,  etc.,  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers.  Their  products  are  said  to  be 
of  the  annual  value  of  more  than  $300,000— consider- 
ably less  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  as  an  active 
competition  in  these  manufactures  has  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  there  were,  as  we  have  said,  82 
glue  factories  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  nine  are 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one  other  in  Brooklyn. 
None  of  the  others  in  New  Y'ork  are  in  any  large  city. 

Two  other  factories  in  the  United  States  are  said  to 
be  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the  Peter  Cooper ;  one  in 
Philadelphia  and  one  in  St.  Louis.  The  only  other 
glue  factory  in  Kings  county  is  that  of  Mr.  James 
Greene,  at  Ewen  streit,  corner  of  Bayard.  It  is  less 
extensive  than  the  Cooper  factory,  but  Mr.  Greene 
makes  Neatsfoot  oil  as  well  as  glue.  The  production 
of  the  two  glue  factories  is  not  far  from  $500,000. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
glue  manufacture,  and  especially  with  the  factory  with 
which  the  honored  name  of  Peter  Coo])er  is  associated, 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers; but  we  regret  to  say  that  out  of  all  the  more  than 
5,200  inanufact(»riis  of  Kings  county,  the  present  man- 
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agers  of  tin-  Putcr  Cooper  Glue  Factory  arc  the  only 
manufacturers  who  have  persistently  and  peremptorily 
refused  us  any  information  whatever  concerning  their 
business. 


SECTION    XX. 
The  Glass  Manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  i^lass  dates  back  more  than  2,000 
years.  It  has  been  successfully  practised  by  many  na- 
tions, some  of  them  hiirhly  civilized  and  possessing  cul- 
tivated and  artistic  tastes;  others  of  a  low  grade  of 
civilization,  and  uuiking  only  rude  articles  for  daily 
use.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  melting  of 
Band  with  soda  or  potash  would  ])roduce  a  compound 
transparent  or  partially  transparent  fluid,  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  easily  work(>d  at  a  moderate  heat,  which 
could  not  only  be  cast  in  moulds,  but  blown  into  globes, 
flasks,  cylinders,  etc.,  the  more  intelligent  nations  began 
to  experiment  in  it  largely.  The  first  and  ])rineipal 
direction  of  their  experiments  was  in  the  line  of  flasks, 
bottles  and  vases,  which  should  take  the  place  of  the 
bottles  of  skin  which  were  previously  used,  and  the 
amphone,  flasks  and  jars  which  were  made  of  clay  and 
burned  by  the  potter's  art,  and  used  for  holding  wine 
and  other  liquids. 

Glass  was  also  employed  for  beads  and  other  or- 
namental purposes.  In  the  middle  ages  great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  production  of  hollow 
glass  vessels.  They  were  blown  very  thin;  new  in- 
gredients were  mingled  with  the  sand  and  alkali  to 
make  the  glass  clearer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  worked; 
among  these  new  ingredients,  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  otlicr  lead  salts,  manganese,  arsenic,  borax,  etc., 
were  the  most  common.  Colors  were  introduced  into 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  the  Venetian  glass 
works,  these  were  so  combined,  by  skillful  blowing  and 
manipulation,  that  a  variety  of  colors  would  be  blended 
with  each  other,  or  appear  in  succession  or  alternation 
upon  the  surface  of  these  delicate  vessels.  In  this 
direction,  the  Venetians  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  produced  glass  flasks,  bottles  and  vases,  etc., 
which  modern  art  has  not  been  able  to  equal;  though 
within  a  few  years  past,  the  Hon.  A.  II.  Layard,  the 
Assyrian  explorer,  and  some  other  English  art  con- 
noisseurs, have  attempted,  with  considerable  success, 
the  revival  of  this  beautiful  manufacture,  in  its  ancient 
seat  in  the  Venetian  Archipelago.  In  more  modern  times, 
the  glass  manufactories  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  have 
been  renowned  for  their  production  of  fanciful  articles 
of  varied  colors  in  glass,  these  articles  being  moulded 
and  the  colors  mingled  so  as  to  produce  a  very  fine 
glass.  These  articles,  boxes,  paper-weights,  etc.,  con- 
tain a  considerable  percentage  of  minium  or  red  lead, 
manganese,  etc.,  while  the  Venetian  glass  has  very  lit- 
tle of  these  ingredients,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  light- 
ness.    Plate,  cast  or  rolled  glass  has  also  been  a  verj- 


important  modern  protluct  of  glass  works,  being  used 
for  the  best  mirrors,  windows  of  stores  and  shopH,  and 
of  the  finer  dwellings,  and  of  late,  for  glazing  of 
coacheSffor  small  counters  for  banks,  insurance  olVues 
and  stores,  and  for  many  other  purjioses.  The  best 
is  produced  in  France;  the  English  j)late  glass  comes 
next,  and  it  is  manufactured,  to  a  moderate  extent,  of 
very  good  ipiality,  in  tiiis  country,  while  an  inferior 
but  very  strong  article  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 
The  manufacture  of  bottles  of  all  qualities,  is  usually 
the  first  development  of  the  glass  industry  in  a  new 
country.  These  are  generally  made  of  alkalies  and 
sand  only,  and  having  a  green  or  yellowish  green  color, 
or,  where  the  ingredients  are  not  very  pure,  a  dark  green 
or  black  appearance,  the  product  is  called  green  or 
bottle  glass.  Flint  glass  is  made  from  powdered  quartz 
or  flints,  refined  potassa  or  soda,  and  usually  some  red 
lead.  This  product  is  also  called  white  gliiss.  When 
carefully  made,  and  from  pure  materials,  the  green 
glass  becomes  so  nearly  white  as  to  answer  for  most  of 
the  purposes  for  which  flint  glass  was  formerly  used. 
Fruit  cans,  druggist.s'  prescription  bottles,  syphons 
for  mineral  water,  and  the  finest  bottles  for  choice 
wines,  champagne,  etc.,  are  made  from  it.  Flint  glass 
has,  however,  a  wide  field.  Druggists'  and  fancy  bot- 
tles, vases,  colognes,  and  lamp  and  gas  chimneys  and 
.shades,  as  well  as  most  descriptions  of  colored  glass, 
caster  bottles,  glass  chandeliers  and  drops,  radiators, 
headlights,  etc.,  etc.,  are  from  this  kind  of  glass.  Glass 
tubing  is  also  made  from  it.  By  the  addition  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  red  lead,  and  some  arsenic  and 
manganese,  glass  suitable  for  plate  glass,  optical  glass, 
glass  for  philosophical  instruments,  etc.,  etc.,  is  pro- 
duced. Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  use 
glass  blocks  of  large  size,  instead  of  brick  or  stone; 
for  building  purposes.  If  it  can  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  glass  thoroughly  annealed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful. There  has  been  much  thought  and  labor  ex- 
pended within  a  few  years  past  on  processes  of  an- 
nealing, which  should  so  toughen  the  glass  as  to  make 
it" practically  unbreakable.  A  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained:  the  articles  intended  to  be  an- 
nealed were  plunged,  at  first  in  cold  oil,  while  still  very 
hot,  and  the  surface  was  so  far  hardened  that  they 
might  be  thrown  about  the  room  without  breaking,  but 
if  they  chanced  to  strike  or  be  struck  by  a  sharp  me- 
tallic point,  like  the  point  of  a  nail  or  tack,  or  a  knife 
blade,  they  flew  at  once  into  ten  thousand  pieces,  the 
toughening  being  only  of  the  surface,  and  the  interior 
substance  expanding  destructively,  the  instant  the  air 
reached  it,  on  the  same  principle  with  the  Prince 
Rupert's  drops.  A  modification  of  this  process,  the 
oil  being  heated,  and  the  glass  allowed  to  cool  in  it 
gradually,  has  been  tried  with  somewhat  better  success. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  dishci, 
plates,  statuettes,  etc.,  of  an  opaque  glass,  aa  substitutes 
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for  china  and  ijuicelain,  the  articles  being  hardened  in 
the  same  way;  but  these  attempts  have  proved  failures 
thus  far,  and'  are  all,  we  believe,  now  abandoned.  The 
glass  manufacture  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  description  of  glass  is  now  manufactured 
here,  though  the  plate  glass  products  have  not  been  as 
satisfactory  as  .some  others.  The  imports  of  glass  of 
all  kinds  now  average  about  §6,600,000  a  year,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  is  plate  glass,  against  ten  millions 
more  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  1880,  the  total  product  of  our 
American  glass  works  was  reported  as  $21,154,571,  and 
this  was  undoubtedly  considerably  below  the  truth.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  we  produce  four  times  as  much  as 
we  import.  Of  our  manufacture  of  glass  oue-half  is 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  mainly  in  Pittsburgh  and 
its  vicinity;  about  one-seventh  in  New  Jersey,  and  one- 
eighth  in  New  York,  of  which  amount  Brooklyn  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  produces  more  than  two-thirds. 
Pittsburgh  is  easily  first  in  this  manufacture,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn  comes  next, 
their  production  is  so  evenly  balanced.  New  York  city 
.has  no  glass  furnaces,  and  only  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis 
among  the  other  larger  cities  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  they  only  in  a  moderate  way. 

In  Kings  county,  the  industry  is  of  long  standing. 
As  early  as  1764  glass  bottles  were  made  here,  a  speci- 
men bearing  that  date  and  the  name  of  the. manufac- 
turer being  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  There  was,  probably,  in  Gowanus 
or  its  vicinity,  or  possibly  in  Flatbush,  a  small  glass 
furnace  from  that  time  on,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  its  history.  In  1833,  a  crown  glass  factory  was 
established  in  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn.  Of  those 
of  later  date,  the  oldest  are  believed  to  be  the  glass 
houses  of  South  Brooklyn,  probably  that  which,  with 
some  change  of  location,  is  now  owned  by  Hagerty, 
Bros.  &  Co.  Abiut  1850,  a  Mr.  Dorfflinger  established 
a  large  glass  house  on  or  near  Concord  and  Prince 
streets.  Snyder,  Storms,  Brookfield,  Dannenhoffer  and 
Huwer  were  engaged  in  the  business  at  different 
points  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years.  About 
1866,  Mr.  Hibbler,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Dorfflinger,  purchased  the  works  at  Concord  and 
Prince  streets,  a  brother  of  Dorfflinger  being  his  part- 
ner. On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorfflinger  in  1879,  Mr. 
Rausch  took  his  place,  and  the  firm  is  now  Hibhler  ib 
Ruusck.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  glass  works  in 
Brooklyn,  the  capital  invested  being  |!l  75,000;  hands 
employed,  350  ;  wages  paid,  -«!20,000  ;  out-put,  .$240,- 
000,  or  more.  They  manufacture  drusrsists'  show 
bottles,  glass  tubes,  i)lain  and  engraved  or  decorated 
globes,  lamp  and  glass  chimneys,  fine  bottles  for 
Colognes,  etc.,  caster  bottles,  and,  indeed,  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  glass  hollow  ware,  except  druggists' 
prescription  bottles  and  glass  fruit  cans.  Like  several 
of  the  other  glass  houses  of  Brooklyn,  their  most  con- 
siderable product  is  of  glass  globes  and   of  chimneys. 


plain,  engraved  and  decorated.  The  Greenpoint  Glass 
Works,  now  owned  and  run  by  the  E.  P.  Gleason  Man- 
ufacturing Comj)any,  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities  of  globes  and  chim- 
neys for  gas,  petroleum  oils  and  electric  lights,  as  well 
as  other  decorated  and  engraved  bottles,  vases,  etc. 
They  have  also  set  up  recently  a  furnace  for  green  glass 
wares. .  A  third  house  largely  engaged  in  glass  manu- 
facture is  the  La  Bastie  Glass  Worlcs  of  Messrs.  Er- 
nest De  la  Chapelle  &  Co.  This  house  have  attempted 
some  new  departures  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  an- 
nealing their  chimneys  and  other  wares  in  oil  to  make 
them  indestructible.  After  some  failures  and  changes 
in  their  processes,  they  have  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  The  chimneys,  globes,  etc.,  are  not,  indeed, 
absolutely  unbreakable  or  indestructible,  but,  through 
the  toughening  process,  they  are  made  much  more  dur- 
able than  the  ordinary  wares ;  and  they  have  so  large  a 
demand  for  their  globes  and  chimneys,  that  they  are 
importing  them  largely  in  the  unannealed  condition  to 
subject  them  to  their  processes,  in  addition  to  their  own 
production,  which  is  quite  large.  In  another  direction, 
that  of  making  plates,  cups  and  other  table  wares  of 
opalized  glass,  after  the  fashion  of  the  "hot  cast  por- 
celain" made  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  and 
toughening  these  wares  by  their  annealing  processes, 
they  have  been  less  successful,  and  have,  we  believe, 
now  abandoned  it.  Other  large  houses  engaged  in  the 
hollow  glass  ware  manufacture  are  the  £Jmpire  State 
Flint  Glass  Works  of  Francis  Thill ;  he  makes  all 
kinds  of  flint  and  colored  glass  ware,  and  has  been  in 
business  since  1857;  his  capital  is  $80,000;  number  of 
hands,  160;  wages  paid,  $75,000;  annual  product,  ?!175,- 
000  ;  the  Bushwick  Flint  Glass  Works  of  Messrs. 
Brookfield  &  Co.;  the  Long  Island  Flint  Glass  Works 
of  J.  N.  Huwer;  the  East  River  Glass  Works  of  A. 
Stenger  &  Bros.,  also  flint  glass  ;  and  the  Williams- 
burgh  Flint  Glass  Company  of  N.  Daimenhofl^er. 
Most  of  these,  and  we  believe  all,  manufacture  similar 
wares  of  flint  glass  and  hollow  wares.  Two  houses — 
Hagerty  Bros.  <&  Co.,  of  South  Brooklyn,  and  George 
Meyer  of  Williamsburgh — make  green  glass  wares,  and 
mainly  bottles  of  all  kinds.  There  are  also  six  or  seven 
smaller  houses  running  only  small  furnaces,  and  making 
mostly  fancy  glass  wares,  chemical,  philosophical  and 
optical  glass,  and  imitations  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Venetian  wares. 

There  are  also  nearly  a  dozen  glass  stainers,  enam- 
elers,  decorators,  and  fancy  glass  blowers,  some  of 
whom  make  a  specialty  of  stained  glass  windows  and 
decorations. 

There  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  manufac- 
turers of  window  glass,  plate  glass,  or  other  flat  glass 
wares,  or  of  druggists'  prescription  bottles,  or  glass 
fruit  cans,  in  Kings  County. 

The  entire  production,  which  in  1880  was  stated  as 
1^1,351,582,  employing  1,884  hands,  and  using  $952,750 
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capital,  is  now  somewhat  larger,  though-severe  competi- 
tion has  greatly  reduced  prices.  A  rough  estimate 
makes  the  actual  production  somewhat  above  $1,000,- 
000,  and  the  number  of  hands  about  the  same  as  in 
1880. 

The  competition  has  had  the  farther  effect  of  leading 
several  of  the  larger  houses  to  investigate  new  lines  of 
manufacture,  and  the  improvement  of  those  in  which 
they  are  already  engaged,  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  plant  of  a  glass  house  is  quite  expensive, 
and  the  result  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  is 
hardly  sufficiently  assured,  to  warrant  so  large  an  out- 
lay as  would  be  necessary  for  a  radical  change.  The 
directions  toward  which  they  are  looking  are  the  finest 
pressed  wares,  plate  glass,  glass  blocks,  and  rough  plate 
for  roofs,  floors,  etc.,  glass  mosaic  pavements  and  floor- 
ings, etc.,  etc.  Vault  lights  are  now  made  by  several 
houses  here.  The  glass  industry  is  in  some  respects  in  a 
transitional  state,  and  though  holding  its  own,  is  not 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  most  other  manufactures. — Its 
future  is,  however,  promising. 


.     SECTION  XXI. 

Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Fictile  Arts. 

In  no  department  of  Brooklyn  industry,  have  the 
officers  of  the  Census  of  1880  been  guilty  of  greater 
or  more  deliberate  injustice,  than  in  the  treatment  of 
our  porcelain  manufactures.  There  are  several  small 
potteries,  in  which  the  coarser  articles  of  stone-ware, — 
jugs,  crocks,  stone  jars,  flower-pots,  etc., — are  made; 
and  these,  to  the  number  of  six,  were  duly  recorded 
under  the  head  of  "  Stone  and  Earthenware."  There 
are  also  five  or  si-v  establishments,  of  a  miscellaneous 
character — one  m.aking  a  fair  article  of  encaustic  tile, 
two  or  three  others  making  draining  tiles,  and  one  or 
two,  fire  brick;  the  whole  product  of  these  latter  in- 
dustries, which  were  sot  down  as  four,  was  re])orted  as 
amounting  to  1201,084,  and  employing  in  all  i:?5  hands; 
while  the  stone  and  earthen  ware  men  were  credited 
with  298  hands,  and  an  annual  production  of  $194,284. 
But  the  only  manufactorj-  of  true  porcelain,  in  Brook- 
lyn and  on  this  continent,  the  chief  glory  of  our  manti- 
facturing  industry,  in  its  development  of  high  art,  and 
its  successful  struggle  for  twenty  years  against  obsta- 
cles which  had  broken  down  every  previous  attempt 
to  produce  genuine  porcelain,  was  not  even  named.  And 
this  was  not  an  accidental  oversight;  the  able  special 
agent  of  the  Census  Office,  Mr.  J.  II.  Frothingliani,  a 
man  of  culture  and  taste,  had  visited  the  Union  Porce- 
lain Works  at  Greenpoint,  and  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  excellence  of  their  production,  the 
genius  displayed  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  extent 
of  the  works,  that  he  wrote  a  full  description  of  them 
to  the  Census  Office,  and  urged  them  to  give  it  a  spe- 
cial notice.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Tliey  would  consent  to 
its  insertion,  either  under  the  head  of  "Earthen  .ind 


Stone  ware,"  with  no  separate  designation,  or  under 
the  head  of  "  Brick  and  Tile,"  in  the  Hame  way;  but  as 
a  separate  title,  "Porcelain,"  never.  As  Mr.  Frothingliani 
declined  to  class  it  tinder  either  of  these  misleading 
titles,  it  was  left  out,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  hands  was  credited  to  the  stone 
and  earthen  ware  establishments;  but  its  distinctive 
character,  and  its  products  were  entirely  omitted.  And 
yet,  at  that  time,  these  Union  PorceAnin  Work*  had 
been  in  existence  for  scventeea years,  under  their  |>r<s- 
ent  proprietor;  had  an  invested  capital  of  more  than 
$250,000,  were  employing  over  200  hands  (they  employ 
more,  now),  and  were  turning  out  fine  hard  porcelain 
goods,  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  best  connois- 
seurs in  ceramics,  to  a  value  of  about  $250,000  annually. 
We  forbear  all  speculation  on  the  motive  which  ac- 
tuated the  Census  Officers  in  pursuing  such  a  course.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  sins  for  which  they  will  have  to 
answer  to  the  American  people.  Let  us  endeavor  then 
to  atone,  so  far  as  we  may,  for  this  neglect  of  the  Cen- 
sus Office,  by  giving,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  can, 
the  history  and  peculiar  processes  of  manufacture  of 
the  Union  Porcelain  Work».  For  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  some  preliminary  exjdanation 
may  be  necessary. 

Writers  on  the  ceramic  art  divide  the  finer  produc- 
tions of  the  potters'  art  into  two  classes:  natural  or 
hard  porcelain,  and  artificial  or  soft  porcelain ;  the  lat- 
ter being,  in  reality,  not  porcelain  at  all,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  wares  of  Sevres  and  Limoges, 
in  France,  those  of  Meissen  and  Berlin,  in  Germany,  and 
all  the  best  wares  of  China  and  Japan  are  of  natural  or 
hard  porcelain;  those  of  Staffordshire  and  the  other 
English  potteries  are  of  artificial  or  soft  porcelain.  No 
hard  porcelain  is  made  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  coun- 
try a  number  of  attempts  have  been  m.ade  to  produce 
hard  porcelain;  among  them,  one  in  Vermont,  in  1810; 
one  in  New  York,  in  1819;  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1827  (it  is  possible  the  last  w.as  not  hard  porcelain); 
one  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.;  several  attempts  near  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and  many  others  in  various  places,  some  25 
all  told.  All  of  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  only 
porcelain  works  that  have  ever  succeeded  in  making 
hard  porcelain  a  success  in  this  country,  are  the  Union 
Porcelain  Works,  at  Greenpoint.  There  arc  manu- 
factories of  artificial  or  soft  porcelain  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  some  of  the  21  potteries  there  make  dishes,  vases, 
etc.,  of  very  artistic  and  elegant  designs,  and  vie  with 
the  English  potteries  in  Vieauty;  there  are  also  exten- 
sive potteries  of  soft  porcelain  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  perh-aps  at  some  other  points ; 
but  none  of  these  are  manufacturing,  or  attempting  to 
manufacture,  natural  or  hard  porcelain.  All  of  these 
would  be  classed  by  the  French  under  the  head  o{ pate 
tendre.  What,  then,  is  the  difference,  .and  why  should 
the  hard  porcelain  be  preferred  to  the  soft  ?  We  an- 
swer, the  difference  is  principally  in  themodcof  manu- 
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facture,  the  manner  of  burning,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  boracic  acid,  lead  and  other  metallic-  oxidec,  or  other 
poisonous  substances  in  the  glaze  that  covers  the  sur- 
face; the  material  employed  for  the  body  of  tlie  ware 
is  nearly  the  same  in  both,  though  used,  in  somewhat 
different  proportions,  and  must  be,  in  the  hard  porce- 
lain, of  much  finer  quality.  Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay, 
of  the  very  best  ciuality,  and  the  purest  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  are  the  constituents  of  the  body  of  natural 
porcelain,  or  China,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  All 
other  wares  can,  and  do,  use  moi-e  or  less  of  the  com- 
mon cheap  ball  clay.  The  kaolin  and  feldspar  are  in 
reality  much  the  same  thing,  except  that  in  the  kaolin 
the  feldspar  has  reached  its  powdered  condition,  by  a 
process  of  nature,  wliich  abstracts  the  potash  and 
causes  disintegration. 

Pure  kaolin  is  the  product  of  feldspar,  which  has 
been,  by  the  processes  of  nature,  reduced  to  powder, 
while  the  feldspar  used  in  porcelain  manufacture  is 
still  as  hard  as  the  granite  rock  from  which  it  came, 
and  has  to  be  reduced  to  powder  by  crushing  and 
grinding.  The  quartz  adds  the  element  of  silica  to 
the  porcelain. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain,  the  kaolin, 
feldspar  and  (juartz,  after  undergoing  the  processes  of 
grinding,  washing  and  de-magnetizing,  of  pressing, 
mixing,  and  kneading,  of  forming,  trimming,  and  dry- 
ing, all  of  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  are 
ready  for  their  first  baking,  which  will  bring  them  into 
the  condition,  technically  known  as  "  biscuit." 

At  the  Union  Porcelain  Works,  the  moulded  and 
dried  wares  are  placed  in  single  layers,  carefully  sep- 
arated and  supported,  in  the  seggars,  and  these  seg- 
gars  carefully  placed  one  over  the  other,  are  wheeled 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  kilns,  where  the  heat 
is  much  less  intense  than  in  the  lower  part,  being,  as 
we  may  say,  the  waste  heat  of  the  lower  kiln.  Here, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1,500  degrees,  they  remain 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours,  and  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  kiln,  are  suffered  to  cool  for  two  or 
three  days;  when  taken  out  of  the  seggars,  they  are 
brittle  and  porous,  not  very  hard,  and  can,  if  necessary, 
be  trimmed  in  the  lathes.  They  are  now  ready  for 
the  glazing.  The  material  for  the  glaze  is  the  same  as 
for  the  ware  itself,  except  that  the  proportions  are  en- 
tirely different,  in  order  to  make  it  fluent  and  flux  at 
the  same  time  that  the  body  becomes  vitreous.  The 
glaze  must  be  reduced  to  the  most  impalpable  powder, 
and  suspended  in  large  tubs  of  water,  by  constant 
stirring.  The  biscuit  ware  is  dipped  into  this,  and 
quickly  absorbs  the  water,  leaving  the  glazing  com- 
pound in  a  nearly  dry  paste  upon  the  ware.  It  is  now 
looked  over  and  cleaned  olT,  and  placed  in  shallow  seg- 
gars (which,  for  this  purpose,  are  made  of  the  most 
refractory  clays),  great  care  being  taken  to  jirotect  the 
wares  from  being  warjied  or  marred  in  the  seggars. 
When  thus  carefully  jilaced,  they  are  jml  in  the  lower 


division  of  the  kilns,  and  the  fires  urged,  until  a  heat 
I  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  degrees  is  obtained,  sufficient  to 
make  the  whole  of  each  piece,  glazing  and  body,  per- 
fectly homogeneous  and  vitrified.  This  heat  is  main- 
tained from  30  to  35  hours,  and  the  wares  are  suffered 
to  cool  for  three  days  before  being  taken  out. 

They  are  now  finished  wares.  They  will  not  craze, 
or  crackle,  or  stain,  whatever  may  be  the  fluid  placed 
in  them,  and  whatever  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  process  of  burning  the  soft 
porcelain  and  earthenware  is,  in  most  respects,  the  re- 
verse of  this. 

The  biscuit,  in  the  first  burning,  is  subjected  to  a  high 
heat,  perhaps  3,000  to  4,000  degrees;  the  glazing,  while 
containing  some  feldspar,  is  largely  composed  of  lead, 
borax,  etc.  It  is  applied  at  a  low  heat,  and  forms  a 
glaze,  covering  over  the  l)iscuit,  but  not  at  all  homo- 
geneous witli  it,  and  the  ware  is  fragile,  and  sure  to 
craze  or  crackle  if  subjected  to  considerable  variations 
of  temperature.  The  process  is,  in  every  stage,  easier 
than  that  for  china  ware,  l)ut  the  results  are  much  less 
satisfactory. 

We  recur,  now,  to  the  history  of  the  Union  Porce- 
lain Work.^  at  Greenpoint.  A  small  establishment, 
with  one  small  kiln,  was  started  by  a  family  of  Ger- 
mans, on  the  site  of  the  present  works,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  door-knobs,  etc.,  as  early  as  1854.  They 
were  made  with  a  mixture  of  kaolin  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  after  an  English  formula.  They  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stock 
company,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Smith,  then  a  prosperous  architect  and  builder  in 
New  York,  to  loan  them  considerable  sums  of  money. 

The  war  came  on,  the  company  failed,  and  Mr.  Smith 
found  himself  obliged  to  take  the  factory  for  his  debt. 
Full  of  faith  and  patriotism,  even  in  that  dark  hour,  in 
his  country's  success  in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Smith  be- 
gan to  cast  about  him  for  some  way  of  utilizing  this 
factory,  in  the  prosperous  times  that  were  to  come.  In 
1863,  he  was  in  Europe,  and  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  porcelain  factory  of  Sevres,  in  France,  and 
some  of  tlio  English  potteries  in  Stoke-on-Trent;  and 
when  he  had  returned  home  he  ha<l  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain. 
The  factory  was  put  in  thorough  repair,  new  buildings 
erected,  machinery  and  materials  procured;  and,  after 
two  years  of  experiment  and  a  heavy  outlay,  he  put 
upon  the  market  a  small  quantity  of  genuine  porce- 
lain. Finding  a  ready  market,  he  increased  his  pro- 
ductions each  year,  and  by  the  application  of  new  and 
improved  machinery,  overcame  the  numerous  and  for- 
midable obstacles  which  beset  every  step  of  his  path- 
way. Nowhere  else,  either  in  France  or  Germany,  in 
China  or  Japan,  had  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain 
been  successful  without  government  aid  and  p.atronage; 
but  he  was  not  only  fighting  his  battles  without  assist- 
ance from  his  government,  but  was  threatened,  in  the 
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very  infancy  of  his  enterprise,  with  the  reduction  ol 
the  duties  on  European  and  Asiatic  porcelain;  while 
his  competitors,  who  were  manufacturing  soft  porce- 
lain, were  seeking,  in  every  way,  to  damage  and  depre- 
ciate his  wares.  But  he  fought  on,  expending  over 
$250,000  on  buildings  and  plant;  buying  a  quarry  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  to  be  sure  of  the  best;  building 
and  furnishing  a  machine  shop,  where  he  could  produce 
his  own  machinery  and  tools;  when  he  found  a  need 
for  a  machine  which  would  do  his  work  better  than  it 
was  done,  inventing  and  manufacturing  it;  when  the 
time  came  for  producing  decorated  china,  resolving  to 
use  only  original  designs,  as  he  had  already  done  in 
the  forms  of  his  vases  and  dishes;  and,  later  on,  pro- 
curing the  services  of  an  eminent  artist  and  sculptor, 
to  aid  him  and  his  son  in  this  part  of  his  work.  Every 
year  has  witnessed  material  progress,  till  his  establish- 
ment is  known  all  over  Christendom  (better,  we  had 
almost  said,  in  Europe,  than  in  Brooklyn),  and  his 
wares  are  fully  appreciated  wherever  they  are  known. 

lie  has  received  from  the  various  Expositions,  their 
highest  awards.  At  the  present  time  he  is  employing 
more  than  two  hundred  hands;  paying  liberal  wages; 
has  a  very  large  capital  invested  in  the  business  and 
plant,  and  turns  out  about  $250,000  of  his  various 
wares,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  artistic  beauty, 
each  year. 

Some  of  his  vases  are  of  exquisite  design.  One  of 
them,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  our  illustra- 
tions, is  known  as  the  "  Keramos  Vase,"  and  was  sug- 
gested by  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "Keramos." 
We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  speak  of  the 
processes  of  this  interesting  industry,  but  we  cannot 
wholly  omit  them.  The  kaolin,  procured  mainly  from 
Pennsylvania,  comes  in  lumps  and  powder,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  quartz  and  feldspar  (from  Mr.  Smith's 
own  quarry  at  Branchville,  Conn.),  which  has  to  be 
ground,  at  first  coarsely,  and  afterward  to  an  impal- 
pable powder.  The  comltination  of  these  three  ingre- 
dients in  a  huge  vat,  with  water,  to  the  consistency  of 
a  thin  paste,  is  technically  called  "mixing  the  slip." 
Inside  the  vat,  a  vertical  shaft,  supporting  ajiuraberof 
radial  arms,  keeps  the  "  slip  "  in  a  state  of  constant  agi- 
tation, as  the  liquid  slowly  escapes  from  an  orifice  be- 
neath into  a  sieve.  The  sieve  is  constantly  shaken, 
and  the  "  slip  "  continues  its  sluggish  course  down  a 
short  channel,  and  between  two  sets  of  horse-shoe  mag- 
nets, some  horizontal,  some  perpendicular.  The  object 
to  be  attained  by  these  magnets  is  the  removal  of  every 
fine  particle  of  iron  which  the  mixture  may  contain 
(quartz  has  a  strong  affinity  for  iron  and  other  metals) ; 
every  speck  of  the  metal  retained,  however  minute,  ap- 
pears as  a  black  spot  on  the  snowy  surface  of  the  fin- 
ished china.  After  passing  the  magnets,  the  liquid 
runs  into  a  second  sieve,  and  thence  into  a  second  vat, 
at  a  lower  level,  where  a  similar  apparatus  to  the  first 
keeps  It  constantly  in  motion.     After  passing  through 


several  of  these  vats,  the  "  slip "  is  led  into  storage 
tanks.  From  these  it  is  transferred  to  cloth  or  canvas 
bags,  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  screw  press,  inge- 
niously contrived  to  squeeze  the  water  from  the  "  slip;" 
the  material  comes  out  of  the  bags  a  heavy  dough, 
which  is  thrown  into  bins  and  kept  there  for  months  to 
ripen.  Age  improves  it,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  material  for  their  old  porcelain  was  kept 
for  a  hundred  years.  When  wanted  for  use,  this 
dough  is  sent  to  the  kneading  macliine — a  very  inge- 
niously constructed  machine,  of  French  invention — 
which  kneads  and  mixes  it  quietly,  but  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness.  When  thus  kneaded,  it  is  ready  for 
moulding. 

Here  we  learned  something  which  surprised  us  ;  the 
potter's  wheel,  which,  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  had  been  so  fully  identified  with  all  fictile  manu- 
factures, is  now  obsolete,  and  is  abolished  from  the 
Union  Porcelain  Works.  In  its  place,  there  are  long 
tables,  before  which  a  row  of  employes  are  stationed, 
and  in  front  of  each  one  are  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal revolving  discs,  which  are  put  in  operation  by  a 
mere  pressure  of  the  knee  on  a  lever.  Beside  each 
operator  is  a  mass  of  the  dough,  irregularly  shaped, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  imperfect  tubes.  The  disc,  or 
revolving  head,  being  at  rest,  the  operator  puts  upon 
it  a  mould,  the  interior  of  which  is  of  the  exact  form 
of  the  exterior  of  a  bowl,  or  cup.  Into  this  he  inserts 
one  of  his  dough  tubes,  and  the  disc  is  set  in  motion, 
the  plastic  mass  being  pushed  with  his  fingers  out 
against  the  side  of  the  cavity.  Then  a  counter-poised 
metal  blade  is  brought  down  into  the  cavity,  which  is 
so  adjusted  and  shaped  as  to  remove  exactly  enough 
material  to  leave  the  bowl  or  cup  of  the  requisite 
thickness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  form  its  interior. 
Sometimes  these  dishes,  or  bowls,  are  of  oval  form, 
and  an  arrangement  of  cams  enables  the  operator  to 
turn  them  out  not  quite  so  rapidly,  but  j^et  with  a  fair 
amount  of  speed.  The  dish,  cup,  or  bowl,  when  re- 
moved from  the  mould,  is  set  aside  to  dry  and  be 
turned  off  and  finished,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  first 
baking.  Many  objects  do  not  require  the  revolving 
head,  and  are  pressed  into  moulds,  either  by  machinery 
or  by  the  hand  alone.  This  is  the  case  with  the  han- 
dles, ears,  noses,  etc.,  of  pitchers,  tea-pots,  sugar-bowls, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  porcelain  hard- 
ware. 

Next  comes  the  first  baking,  or  converting  the  ware 
into  biscuit.  We  have  described  this  pretty  fully, 
when  showing  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft 
porcelain,  but  a  few  words  concerning  the  kilns  and 
seggars  will  be  in  place  here.  The  kilns  are  luige 
cylindrical  structures,  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  having  two  stories,  the  lower  being  about 
eleven  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  upj)er  about  nine  feet 
in  height.  The  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  faced  inside 
with  lire  brick,  are  more  than    three   feet   in   thickness. 
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When  fired,  :i  kilu  uses  about  ti-n  tons  of  coal  to  a 
baking,  ami  tlie  cdnibustion  is  continued  for  thirty  to 
thirty-live  hours.  Tlu'  upper  story  is  used  for  the  lirst 
baking,  the  heat  being  much  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  story.  The  sigr/ar.i  are  round  boxes,  made  of  a 
cheap  but  very  refractory  clay,  and  at  these  works  are 
made  with  great  care  on  the  premises,  to  insure  their 
good  quality.  In  tliem,  for  the  first  baking,  as  many 
articles  are  placed  as  can  be  put  in,  without  danger  of 
damage.  They  are  then  piled  into  the  kiln,  the  bottom 
of  one  seggar  serving  as  cover  to  the  one  below  it,  and 
the  piles  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  'I'he  surfaces 
are  separated  by  rings  of  soft  clay,  which  form  a  tight 
joint.  About  30,000  to  60,000  pieces  of  ware  may  be 
included  in  one  baking. 

We  have  also  described  the  processes  of  glazing  and 
second  baking,  to  which  these  wares  owe  their  uni- 
form excellence.  The  heat  generated  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  kiln  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  melt 
iron,  nearly  sufficient  to  melt  platina.  Great  skill  is 
required  in  managing  the  fires,  and  they  must  be 
checked  at  a  point  when  the  glaze  is  tlucnt  and  the 
body  vitreous,  just  before  the  articles  themselves  melt. 
There  are  glass-stoppered  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
through  which  the  process  of  baking  is  watched.  The 
porcelain,  if  it  is  to  remain  white,  is  now  finished,  and 
nothing  more  is  required  except  to  sort  it  over  for  im- 
perfect pieces,  which  are  consigned  to  the  grinding 
mill  to  be  pulverized  and  made  over. 

If,  however,  the  ware  is  to  be  ornamented  with  colors 
or  gilding,  or  is  to  have  any  artistic  designs  placed 
upon  it,  the  process  known  as  decoration  is  yet  to  be 
applied  to  it.  The  decoration  is  done  by  hand.  The 
colors  used  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  certain 
metallic  oxides  and  salts,  with  certain  fluxes  which 
enable  them  to  fuse  into  colored  glasses.  The  oxides  are 
usually  those  of  chromium,  iron,  uranium,  zinc,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  antimony,  gold,  etc.  The  salts  and  oxides 
are  ground  up  with  turpentine,  and  painted  on  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  not  until  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  has  driven  oflf  the  oil,  and  chemically  combined 
the  ingredients  of  the  colors,  that  the  effect  can  be 
determined,  for  the  hues  at  first  are  dingy  and  un- 
pleasant, and  give  no  idea  to  the  inexperienced  eye  of 
the  intended  effect. 

Gold  is  applied  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia 
(nitro-muriatic  acid);  the  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat, 
when  the  gold  remains  in  a  state  of  minute  division. 
After  the  ware  is  ornamented,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  muffle 
furnace,  an  inner  box  of  fire-brick,  which  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  products  of 
combustion.  After  the  colors  are  developed  the  articles 
are  removed,  and  hand  burnishing  of  the  metallic  por- 
tions completes  the  manufacture.  During  the  past 
season  the  Messrs.  Smith,  having  occasion  to  erect  a 
new  building,  have  fitted  up  several  studios,  to  which 
access  may  be  had,  without  going  through  the  main 


building,  for  thi'  use  of  ladies  who  wisli  to  try  tlieir 
skill  in  the  fascinating  art  of  decorating  china.  Kverv 
facility  will  be  furnished  them  for  this  jileasant  purfluit, 
anil  their  pieces  can  bo  fired  at  very  short  notice. 


Thomas  C.  Smith,  the  only  nmnuracturiT  of  hiini  ixireeliiiu 
in  this  country,  was  born  in  Bri(lf(oliamptoD,  SiilTolk  county, 
Tjong  Island,  in  IHl.'i.  Ilig  aiiceHtors,  on  the  luatc-rnnl  Hide, 
niixratcd  from  Wales  to  BridKelmmpton,  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  of  which  town  tliey  were  the  carlienl  wttlers. 
a  little  more  than  two  liuiiilred  yearii  ago.  KiH  father  die«l 
wlieii  he  was  iiiily  six  years  nf  nKi-,  and  he  wan  hriiii);ht  up  l>y 
l)is  widowed  mother  on  a  farrji  |>iirehas<-d  hy  his  ane<-<itorH 
from  the  Indians.  The  schools  of  Hridgehanipt»ii  wen-  k'X"! 
for  the  lime,  and  he  enjoye<l  their  advantriKiii  until  he  wan 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  left  homo  alone  and  came  to 
New  York  to  seek  a  place  in  which  to  learn  a  trade.  After 
various  disappointments,  he  apprenti<'ed  himfielf  to  a  maoler 
builder,  giving  his  promise  to  serve  faithfully  as  an  a[>|>ren- 
tice  for  four  years.  He  kept  his  promise  to  the  letter,  and 
received  for  the  first  year  ."Ml  cents  a  day,  for  the  teeond.  62^ 
cents,  for  the  third,  75  cents  a  day.  and  on  the  fourth  year  he 
was  to  receive  STJ  cents,  but  his  employer  was  so  well  plea«e<l 
with  his  faithfulness  th.it  he  voluntarily  nuade  his  compensa- 
tion a  dollar  a  day.  His  employer  allowed  him  to  spend  the 
months  of  .lanuary,  February  and  March  at  home,  with  his 
mother,  and  these  mf)nth8  were  diligently  employed  in  school, 
in  improving  his  education. 

Before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  he  commenced  business  aa  a 
master  builder,  but  hard  work  and  exposure  to  rough  wea- 
ther, brought  on  severe  sickness,  and  he  retume<l  to  his  home 
in  Bridgehampton  to  enjoy  a  mother's  tender  cjire  and  nurs- 
ing. He  suffered  from  two  successive  attacks  of  illness,  .and 
while  recovering  from  these,  he  employed  all  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  still  further  improving  his  education.  At  this  time 
his  health  was  so  completely  shattered  that  he  gave  up  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  pursue  his  trade  as  a  builder,  and  en- 
deavored to  qualify  himself  to  Ijecome  a  teacher.  In  1937  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  without  money  and  with  irajiaired  health. 
Here  he  was  offered,  by  a  master  builder,  a  position  as  sujier- 
intendent  of  buildings,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  do  only  what  his  condition  of  health  would  permit. 

He  soon  found  that  he  was  improving  in  vigor  and 
strength,  and  in  Septeml)er,  1839,  again  commenced  business 
as  a  master  builder,  and  continued  in  it  with  remarkable 
success  till  1863.  At  this  time,  his  health  having  been  again 
impaired  Ijy  protracted  overwork,  he  went  to  Europe  for  rest 
and  recovery.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the  intelligence  was 
received  there  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Manassas,  generally 
known  as  "the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run."  Among  the 
many  failures  and  business  wrecks  which  were  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  there  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
had  a  special  interest — a  small  porcelain  factory  at  Grei-n- 
point,  Brooklyn,  which  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  been  comi>elled  at  the  winding  up  of  its  afTairs, 
to  take  in  partial  satisfaction  of  his  debt. 

Dark  as  was  the  political  horizon  of  our  country  at  this 
time— drifting,  as  it  seemed  to  many,  to  inevitable  liank- 
niptcy  and  ruin — Mr.  Smith  looked  hopefully  to  the  future, 
•and  believed  that,  "  when  this  cruel  war  w.is  over,"  manufac- 
tures would  thrive  as  they  had  never  thriven  liffore.  and  that 
we  should  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  nations 
on  the  glol)c.  Our  history  for  the  piist  twenty  years  has  jus- 
tified his  foresight.  This  conviction  of  his.  .acting  upon  a  mind 
inten.sely  practical,  led  him  to  consider  the  possibility  of  util- 
izing the  little  porcelain   factory,  which   had   co«t  him   so 
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much,  and  wliich  was  lying  idle  and  dismantled  at  Green- 
point. 

He  began  at  once  a  critical  examination  of  the  porcelaui 
manufactories  of  France,  to  which  lie  was  by  good  fortune 
admitted,  and  the  earthenware  manufactories  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  England;  and,  though  he  was  convinced  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  to  surmount  iu  finding  the  proper 
materials,  properly  prepared,  and  in  chemically  combining 
them,  yet  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  nothing  done  there  which  could  not,  by  perseverance 
and  industry,  be  done  as  well  here.  To  a  man  of  liis  strong 
will  and  fine  mechanical  genius,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  a 
stalwart  manhood,  nothing  seemed  impossiljle.  Accordingly, 
immediately  after  his  return,  he  cleared  away  the  wreck  and 
rubbish  of  the  little  porcelain  factory,  and  began  tlie  neces- 
sary experiments,  wliich  would  enable  him  to  start  out  on  his 
new  and  unknown  field  of  labor. 

After  about  two  years  of  diligent  experiment,  lie  was  pre- 
pared to  ])ut  upon  the  market  merchantable  specimens  of 
the  true,  hard,  vitreous  porcelain.  While  conducting  these 
experiments,  he  very  wisely  manufactured  the  simpler  arti- 
cles of  porcelain — door  knobs,  caster  wheels,  insulators  and 
other  hardware  trimmings,  for  which  there  was  an  imme- 
diate demand,  and  at  a  fair  profit  ;  but  soon  proceeded  to 
manufacture  a  general  assortment  of  China  table  ware  for 
large  hotels,  and  later,  vases,  plain  and  decorated,  and  the 
more  delicate  articles  of  porcelain,  which  compare  favorably 
with  the  finest  wares  of  Limoges,  Meissen  and  Berlin,  alike 
in  tlie  beauty  of  their  design,  and  the  delicacy  and  tasteful- 
nesa  of  their  decoration.     Every  year  has  witnessed  material 


progress  both  in  the  qualitj'  and  quantity  of  his  wares.  The 
copying  of  European  designs  or  patterns  is  studiously 
avoided,  much  originality  is  displayed,  and  many  articles 
are  of  such  rare  artistic  beauty,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  connoisseurs  from  all  jiarts  of  the  world.  The 
"  Union  Porcelain  Works"  has  now  grown  to  a  vast  estab- 
lishment, owning  its  own  quarries  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
and  mills  to  crush  and  pulverize  these  earths,  and  has  become 
a  favorite  resort  for  those  interested  in  art  manufactures.  In 
accomplishing  such  a  work  within  less  than  twenty  3'ears, 
Mr.  Smith  has  had  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  contend  with 
which  would  have  utterlj-  appalled  a  man  of  less  resolute  will, 
and  of  inferior  mental  resources.  Not  least  among  these  has 
been  the  utter  indifference  of  both  the  American  government 
and  the  people  to  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of 
our  national  reputation  in  industrial  art,  which  in  any  coun- 
try of  Eurojie  would  have  been  crowned  witli  the  highest 
honors,  and  have  received  the  most  sulistantial  rewards.  But 
he  has  succeeded,  and  botli  in  America  and  in  Europe,  has 
ac(iuired  a  reputatiim  which  will  go  on  increasiiiK  through- 
out the  world. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Smith  is  singularly  happy  ; 
his  son,  a  young  man  of  rare  genius,  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  business,  and  is  well  qualified  to  carry  forward  the 
work  to  still  greater  ])erfection.  In  the  midst  of  most  en- 
grossing business  cares,  Mr.  Smith  has  found  time  for  the 
promotion  of  great  benevolent  institutions.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  President  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital and  College,  and  is  a  zealous  promoter  of  many  other 
charitable  and  financial  institutions. 
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In  politics,  Mr.  Smith  is,  from  pnuiiple,  not  from  love  of 
party,  a  decided  republican,  thoUKli  ncvor  an  oflice-seeker  or 
ofRce-Iiolder.  He  is,  in  Ihe  beat  sense  of  tbe  word,  a  protec- 
tionist, l)elievinK  in  a  tariff  whidi  will  fully  protect  all  our 
industries,  till  the  wa^'es  of  Euroi)e  approximate  the  wages 
paiil  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  remove  duties  from  those 
raw  materials  only,  which  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
duced hero. 


A  word,  now,  concerning  tlie  humbler  branches  of 
fictile  manufacture  iirosecuted  in  our  city,  which, 
though  with  one  exception,  not  specially  ornamental, 
are  in  their  way  very  useful. 

There  were  in  Brooklyn  in  the  summer  of  1883,  ten 
potteries  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  business, 
the  most  extensive  being  the  red-ware  flower  pots, 
drain  tiles,  white  lead  pots,  etc.  Three  or  four  of  the 
number  confine  themselves  to  earthen  and  stone  ware, 
for  culinary,  chemical  and  technical  purposes,  and  two, 
we  believe,  make  sewer  pi[)es,  large  and  small.  There 
is  one  house  recently  started,  the  International  Tile 
Company,  which  produces  encaustic,  geometrical, 
mosaic  and  plain  tile  pavements,  of  very  fine  quality. 
Four  houses  make  fire-brick,  and  the  i|uality  of  their 
goods  is  such  as  to  increase  their  sales.  The  present 
statistics  of  these  manufactories  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  definitely;  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  census  returns,  they  probably  employ  in  all 
about  four  hundred  hands,  and  their  annual  product 
may,  perhaps,  be  safely  estimated  at  from  $424,000  to 
¥450,000.  Their  business  is  generally  local,  though 
some  of  them  have  warerooms  in  New  York  city. 
There  are  not  included  in  this  statement  the  chemical 
pottery  works  of  Jlr.  Clias.  Graham  in  Metropolitan 
Avenue,  which  are  devoted  solely  to  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  vessels  of  stoneware,  many  of  them  of  large 
size,  which  are  so  made  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids ;  and  also  the  chemical  pottery  works 
attached  to  the  great  acid  works  of  Messrs.  Martin 
Kalbfleisch's  Sons,  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  those  works.  The  production  of  both 
is  large,  but  we  have  no  definite  figures  concerning  it. 


SECTION  XXII. 
Bread  and  Bakery  Products. 
If  the  annual  product  of  these  manufactures  were 
to  be  stated,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
establishments  engaged  in  it,  "Bread  and  Bakery 
Products  "  would  stand  as  about  sixth  or  seventh  of  our 
industries;  for  the  census  of  1880  reported  the  annual 
product  of  that  year,  in  Brooklyn,  as  $5,594,975,  and 
adding  in  the  bakeries  of  the  county  towns,  about 
$5,900,000.  But  this  large  amount  was  the  production 
of  562  bakeries,  and  was  an  average  of  but  about 
$10,000  to  each.  The  amount  of  capital  reported  was 
about  $1,080,000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was 
1,301;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  about  $620,000;  and 


the  amount  of  material  used  about  $3,900,000.  Tlie 
number  of  bakers  in  the  county,  in  May  1883,  wa8  022, 
and  if  their  average  ])rorluctii)n  was  the  same  it  would 
make  the  annual  product  about  $0,500,000.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  for  ns,  without  the  power  of  govern- 
mental authority,  to  ascertain  with  entire  certainly 
whether  the  bakers  have  increased  or  diminished  their 
production  ;  but  we  know  these  facts,  viz.,  that  the 
failure  of  a  baker  is  one  of  tlie  rarest  eventH  in  our 
commercial  history;  that  most  of  them  give  evidence 
of  an  enlarged  business,  with  the  constantly  increasing 
])opulation,  and  that  the  large  houses  liave,  within  the 
past  three  years,  greatly  enlarged  their  facilities  and 
products.  The  bakers  are  divided  into  several  clasaes; 
one  class  devote  themselves  exclusively  or  mainly  to 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  generally  to  the  pro- 
duction of  three  or  four  standard  kinds,  as  the  Vienna, 
the  cottage,  the  family,  and  the  French  twist.  Most 
of  this  class,  finding  an  insufficient  outlet  for  their  pro- 
ductions in  their  local  farail\-  trade,  supply  stores, 
restaurants  anil  some  hotels  with  it,  and  if  they  make 
a  really  good  article,  soon  secure  a  good  custom  and 
make  large  profits.  Another  class  make  only  crackers, 
and  by  enterprise,  and  the  study  of  the  wants  of  the 
public,  speedily  secure  a  large  patronage.  Another 
class,  while  making  the  ordinary  kinds  of  bread, 
generally  of  fine  quality,  make  also  what  are  known  as 
the  fancy  styles  of  bread.  Queen's  rolls,  tea  biscuit, 
raised  biscuit,  French  rolls,  muffins,  buns,  etc.,  etc. 
Most  of  this  class  of  bakers  make  cake  and  pastry  also. 
Still  another  class  are  known  as  cake  bfihm,  though 
they  make  some  bread,  and  most  of  them  pies  also. 
The  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  of  cake  is  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  greatest  adepts  in  this  and  fine 
pastry,  call  themselves  pastry  cooks,  find  places  at  large 
wages  at  the  great  hotels,  and  thus  avoid  the  risks  of 
keeping  up  bakeries  for  themselves. 

The  pi'i-  Ixrkirx  are  also  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
their  wares,  especially  in  a  county  which  has  so  large  a 
New  England  element  as  Kings,  find  ready  and  large 
sales.  Many  of  the  regular  bakers  make  from  50  to 
100  pies  daily  for  their  own  retail  tr.adc;  but  the  pie 
bakers  proper,  have  no  shop,  and  do  not  retail  their 
goods,  but  sell  them  or  leave  them  on  commission  with 
the  better  class  of  restaurants,  with  other  bakers,  with 
grocers,  with  cheap  restaurants,  and  finally  with  liquor 
salooiLS.  It  is  said  that  a  pie  which  has  been  left  over 
in  turn  by  each  of  these  customers,  when  it  arrives  at 
the  liquor  saloon  is  well  nigh  a  week  old. 

Let  us  review  these  several  classes  and  so  classify 
our  manufacturers  of  bread  and  bakery  producU 
according  to  their  special  vocations. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bread  only,  .I>hn  If.  ShidU  is 
unquestionably  the  foremost  baker  in  Kings  county. 
He  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  by  his  enter- 
prise has  built  up  an  immense  business.  He  has  no 
store;  never  retails  a  loaf   of  bread,  except  the  sUle 
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loaves  returned  by  his  drivers,  which  are  sold  largely 
at  a  reduced  i)rice  to  customers  who  come  to  the  ware- 
house for  them  ;  but  his  great  ovens,  warehouses 
and  stables  cover  16  full  city  lots,  and  include 
nearly  the  whole  block  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
Harrison  avenue  and  Rutledge  street.  He  is  said 
to  require  for  his  bakeries  1,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
that  of  the  best,  a  week;  to  make  up  15,600,000  loaves 
of  bread  in  a  year,  worth  nearly  §1,100,000.  He  has 
85  wagons  on  the  road,  keeps  125  horses  in  his  stables, 
and  pays  his  foreman,  who  is  the  man  from  whom  he 
learned  his  trade,  §20,000  a  year.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  bakery  on  so  large  a  scale  in  the  United  States. 

Next  to  Mr.  Shults  in  this  business,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  him,  is  the  house  of  August  B. 
Hcrseman  &  Ct).,  Mr.  Herseman  having  formerly  been 
Mr.  Shults'  foreman  or  superintendent.  Mr.  Herseman's 
place  is  at  292  Graham  avenue.  Like  Mr.  Shults,  he 
keeps  no  retail  shop,  but  sells  his  large  product,  except 
the  stale  bread,  to  hotels,  grocers  and  restaurants.  He 
has  been  in  the  business  but  three  or  four  years,  but 
has  built  up  a  trade  of  about  1250,000,  requiring  22 
wagons  and  about  30  horses. 

Of  the  other  bread-makers,  the  Jennings  Bakery 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Ephraim  J.  Jennings,  whose 
portrait  graces  our  pages,  is  president,  probably  does  as 
large  a  business  as  any,  except  the  National  Baking 
Co.  They,  like  most  of  those  which  follow,  do  a  re- 
tail as  well  as  a  wholesale  business.  The  Jennings 
Bakery  Company  have  eight  stores,  and  employ  30 
wagons  and  50  men;  use,  on  an  average,  120  bar- 
rels of  flour  per  week,  and  have  an  annual  out-put 
of   about   ^190,000. 


Ephraim  J.  Jenxisos  was  born  iu  Brooklyn,  August  17th, 
1849.  Hi3  father  was  Charles  Grattan  Jennings;  liis  mother 
was  Sarah  Ann  Dunning,  of  Rochester,  Kent  county,  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Jennings'  great  grandfather,  Jeffrey  Jennings,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  Ireland;  he  married  a  sister  of  tlie  cele- 
brated Sir  Henry  Grattan,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Dublin. 
One  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  Jolm  Jennings,  settled  in  Dub- 
lin about  the  year  1700.  He  was  a  man  held  in  high  consid- 
eration and  esteem,  and  when  he  went  to  Dublin  was  given, 
as  was  the  custom  in  treating  men  of  distinction,  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  It  is  supposed  that  he  came  to  America,  with 
other  members  of  the  Jennings  family,  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and,  after  remaining  a  while  in  this  country, 
he  returned  to  Dublin. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  left  London  and 
came  to  America  in  1838,  settling  in  Hrooklyn.  His  father 
was  a  custom-house  broker  in  London.  Meeting  with  re- 
verses, he  emigrated  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
his  fortune.  Here  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  ladies'  shoes. 
He  was  a  well-educated,  high-minded  and  eminently  re- 
spectable citizen.  On  his  settling  in  Brooklyn,  he  became  a 
member  of  .St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Churcli,  having  been  reared 
in  the  faith  and  teachings  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
daily  life  accorded  with  his  religious  principles,  and  by  pre- 
cept and  example  he  adorned  the  religion  he  j)roI'e8sed.  He 
was  marked  for  his  courtesy  and  pleasing  manners.     For  fif- 


teen years  he  occupied  the  position  as  sexton  of  St.  Mary's 
Church. 

He  became  a  resident  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1868,  where, 
in  1869,  he  died.  When  young  Jennings  was  five  years  old, 
he  attended  public  school  No.  4,  Classon  avenue.  When  No. 
25,  in  Walworth  street,  was  opened,  he  attended  there,  until 
No.  4  was  reorganized  with  Mr.  E.  Spafard  as  its  principal, 
and  he  continued  to  attend  here,  till  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age. 

As  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  support,  when 
not  in  school  he  used  to  vend  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  by  way  of 
adding  to  his  Income.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  close  and 
intelligent  student,  mastering  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
school  he  attended. 

Deciding  to  engage  in  some  occupation,  he  entered  the  of- 
fice of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  then  located  at  the  corner 
of  Wall  and  Water  streets.  New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
mained six  months.  Leaving  there,  he  began  learning  the 
business  of  printing  in  tlie  office  of  D.  Nicholson,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year,  when  he  accepted  an  offer  from 
Williams  &  Guion,  40  Fulton  street,  New  York,  prominently 
connected  with  the  National,  Guion  &  Co.  and  German 
steamers.  Mr.  Jennings  remained  with  this  firm  four  years, 
gaining  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  partners  by  his 
prompt  attention  to  business.  When  his  father  removed  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  young  man  severed  his  connection  with 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Guion,  and  went  with  the  family  to  re- 
side in  Pennsylvania.  He  united  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  purchasing  a  home  at  Bethlehem  for  his  father.  But, 
upon  his  father's  death,  about  a  year  after  becoming  a  resi- 
dent of  Bethlehem,  this  sou  returned  to  Brooklyn. 

Times  being  hard  and  employment  diflicult  to  obtain,  he 
engaged  in  the  lock  factory  of  Williams,  White  &  Churchill, 
until  he  received  an  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  a  bakery,  which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Williams,  White 
&  Churchill,  and  accept  the  offered  situation.  After  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  two  years,  he  started  a  small  bakery  (with 
but  one  window)  on  his  own  account,  at  265  Myrtle  avenue, 
between  Canton  and  Division  streets.  Here  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  future  success,  a  success  which  has  placed  him 
among  the  prominent  business  men  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  same  business  on  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
scale. 

Mr.  Jennings  occupies  and  has  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen.  When  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  joined 
Sprague's  First  Battalion  as  a  drummer;  but  the  drum  corps 
beiug  full,  lie  entered  the  ranks  and  shouldered  a  musket. 
This  battalion  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  13th 
Regiment,  after  which  Mr.  Jennings  was  elected  to  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant,  company  B,  now  retired  into  the  vete- 
ran service.  He  is  now,  and  for  several  years  has  been,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  He  is  also  a 
director  in  the  East  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  S. 
Walker,  at  Dr.  Tyng's  Church,  Stuy vesant  square.  New  York, 
June  od,  1873.  Mrs.  Jenniugs  is  a  granddaughter  of  Edward 
Walker,  a  prominent  publisher  and  binder  of  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Jennings  is  a  member  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  having  always  adhered  to  the  tenets  of 
the  church  in  which  he  was  reared. 

He  has  never  been  a  politician,  but  has  always  endeavored 
to  vote  for  those  men  who  would  best  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
offices  to  which  they  were  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Jenniugs  is  still  a  young  man,  honorably  identified 
with  tlie  young  business  men  of  Brooklyn,  than  which  no 
abler  representatives  of  the  business  interests  of  the  times 
exist  in  any  other  city. 
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It  is  no  affectation  to  say  that  to  their  abilities  and  acconi- 
plisliments  their  beautiful  city  is  largely  indebted  for  the 
commanding  commercial  position  it  has  attained. 


The  other  leading:  bakers  who  sell  their  bread  at 
wholesale  and  retail  are:  Richter  Bros.,  Valentine 
Lambert,  Horace  W.  Stearns,  Perhacs  tfc  Dahn, 
Rudolph  C.  Backer,  John  Kenny,  John  L.  Patch, 
etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  several  stores, 
and  from  two  to  ten  wagons,  and  most  of  them 
are  doing  a  business  ranging  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  a 
year.  The  National  Bakbuj  Co.,  already  mentioned, 
is  a  New  York  as  well  as  a  Brooklyn  company,  and  has 
an  original  method  of  doing  business.  Mr.  Samuel 
Howe,  of  New  York,  is  president.  The  company  has 
45  stores,  of  which  'ib  are  in  New  York,  and  10  in 
Brooklyn.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  stores,  but  the  Brooklyn 
stores  are  all  run  by  the  same  rule.  Each  has  four 
bakers;  uses  40  barrels  of  flour  a  week;  each  has  the 
same  number  of  wagons  (four,  we  believe) ;  all  make 
cake  as  well  as  bread,  and  their  out-imt  is  nearly  -IX,- 
000  barrels  of  flour  a  year,  which  produces  a  value  of 
about  $025,000  per  annum  in  bread  and  cake. 


The  cracker  bakers,  though  few  in  number,  do  a  large 
business.  The  directory  for  1883  names  only  three; 
but  one  of  these,  the  great  house  of  Hetjield  <(•  Diicker, 
isone  of  the  largest  cracker  manufactories  in  the  United 
States.  Their  large  manufactory,  75  by  12.5  feet,  acd 
live  stories  in  height,  has  all  the  machinery  and  appli- 
ances necessary  for  the  prompt  production  of  every 
description  of  crackers  and  ship-bread.  The  house  was 
founded  in  1844  by  3IiIos  Swaney,.on  the  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Nassau  streets.  In  1857,  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  David  K.  Ducker,  a  son  of  William  Ducker, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  local  Methodist  preacher, 
connected  with  the  Sands  Street  M.  K.  Church.  Mr. 
D.  K.  Ducker  had  been,  for  some  years,  engaged  in  the 
flour  business,  opposite  their  present  cracker  factory, 
prior  to  1857.  In  1801,  the  business  was  removed  to 
its  present  location.  Mr.  C.  R.  Hetfield,  originally  from 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1857,  and  in 
the  year  1805  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Ducker.  The 
firm  was  D.  K.  Ducker  «fe  Co.  till  1879,  and  then 
changed  to  its  present  title  of  Iletfield  &  Ducker.  Mr. 
D.  K.  Ducker  died  in  1876,  and  William  M.  Ducker, 
his  son,  became  connected  with  the  business  at  that 
time,  and  an  equal  partner  from  1879.     In  1882,  R.  W. 
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Steele,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  who  had  been  in 
their  einjiloy  for  fifteen  years,  was  given  an  interest  in 
the  business. 

From  1844  to  1857,  their  largest  production  was 
about  30  barrels  of  flour  a  week  (1,560  barrels  per  year), 
and  they  employed  5  or  6  men.  Since  185  7,  it  has 
grown  steadily,  till  it  now  consumes  150  barrels  of  flour 
per  day,  equal  to  900  barrels  per  week,  or  46,800  barrels 
per  year;  gives  employment  to  over  200  hands,  and  turns 
out  from  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  of  crackers 
and  ship-bread  in  the  year,  of  a  value  of  more  than 
^1,500,000.  They  send  their  goods  all  over  the  world, 
and  there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
manufacture. 

Danhl  Canty,  of  532  (Irand  street,  E.  D.,  is  also  a 
cracker  baker  of  fair  reputation,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  business  about  eighteen  years,  and  makes  excel- 
lent goods.  He  uses  about  3,000  barrels  of  flour  in  a 
year,  employs  10  hands,  and  sends  out  six  delivery 
wagons.  His  out-put  is  probably  something  like 
$100,000. 

Louis  P.  Voi/el,  of  174  Twelfth  street,  is  also  a 
cracker  baker;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  particulars  of  his  business. 

The  fancy  bread  bakers  are  very  nuineri)us,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  achieved  an  excellent  reputation. 
The  best  houses  are  also  cake  bakers.  James  Morton 
was,  for  a  long  time,  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and 
Anderson  <£•  Co.,  Wu/te  ib  Go.  (the  successors  of 
Kernan  «&  Co.),  Thomas  Swani/,  oi  l'41  Court  street, 
and  his  son,  lhi:odore  A.  Smany,  of  034  Bedford  avenue, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  prominent  members  of  it. 

The  cake-bakers  are  also  very  numerous,  and  of  every 
degree  of  excellence.  Many,  and,  perhaps  all,  of  those 
we  have  named  as  fancy  bread  bakers,  have  also  a  high 
reputation  for  their  cake;  but  there  are  also  many 
others,  who  conduct  their  business  on  a  smaller  scale, 


who  have  a  high  local 
reputation  for  their  cake. 
Many  of  these  bakers 
have  an  annual  produc- 
tion not  exceeding  $10,- 
000;  but  their  cakes  are 
not  the  worse  for  that. 
To  name  some  of  these 
might  seem  invidious, 
since  those  of  equal  merit 
who  were  omitted  might 
deem  themselves  wronged. 
From  careful  inquiry,  we 
judge  that  the  number  of 
these  cake  bakers,  of  ex- 
cellent local  reputation, 
exceeds  40. 

The  pastry  cooks  and 
cake  makers  attached  to 
the  great  hotels  and  first- 
class  restaurants,  as  well  as  the  caterers,  of  whom  there 
are  five  or  six,  are  a  class  by  themselves;  and  while 
they  are  really  very  highly  skilled  as  bakers,  they 
do  not  affiliate  with  the  bakers  generally.  Of  these, 
W.  D.  C.  Boiigs,  J.  T.  Ht'nson,  G.  W.  Swam,  Jr., 
Wm.  Vines,  and  Miss  Emily  Murray,  and  the  chefs  of 
Dieter's,  Hubel's,  (Jage's,  the  Wall  House,  the  Pierre- 
pont  House,  Thompson's,  etc.,  etc.,  are  those  best  known 
to  the  public. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  7>ie  bakers.  Of  the  ten 
or  twelve  of  these,  the  Brooklyn  Pie  Baking  Co.  and 
the  3Ielropolitan  Pie  Bakery  are  the  largest;  John 
Kobbe  is  the  manager  and  principal  proprietor  of 
the  former,  and  John  Albohn  of  the  latter.  Edwin 
Chenoweth,  Jacob  Enners,  F.  Gramlich,  Valentine 
Guthy,  Caspar  Koestcr,  Henry  Leutz,  Thomas  Lindsay, 
Anton  Miltner  and  Louis  Volz,  are  also  largely  en- 
gaged in  this  business.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
while  the  pie,  in  all  its  dyspepsia-producing  varieties,  is 
essentially  a  Yankee  institution,  yet  all  these  pie  bakers, 
with  a  single  exception,  are  Germans. 

But  these  pie  bakers  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  of  pies.  Very  many  of  the  fancy 
bread  and  cake  bakers  also  rhake  pies  for  their  cus- 
tomers, and  the  quality  of  these  often  surpasses  those 
of  the  professional  pie  makers. 

Summing  up  now  the  bread  and  bakery  products, 
we  find  that  in  the  wholesale  bread  and  the  cracker  de- 
partments alone,  the  annual  product  of  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  houses  exceeds  14,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  hands  they  employ  is  about  050.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 012,  probably  more  than  forty  do  a  business  of 
$20,000  or  more,  and  employ  at  least  eight  hands  each, 
making  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $850,000,  and 
325  hands;  one  hundred  and  fifty  jiroduce  $10,000  or 
more,  and  emjiloy  at  least  four  hands  each,  aggregating 
about  $1,500,000  and  000  hands;  of  the  remainder,  not 
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less  than  250  produce  $5,000  or  more,  and  employ  two 
or  three  hands  each,  aggregating  $1,250,000  and  about 
600  hands,  and  the  romainiiii;  lii'2  do  a  l)\isincMS  of  from 
$2,00(1  to  >!;i,000  eai-h,  aiul  onijiloy  not  more  than  one 
hand  beside  their  own  labor.  The  aggregate  for  these 
would  be  about  $400,000  and  102  hands.  This  would 
make  a  grand  aggregate  of  $S, 000, 000  annual  product, 
and  the  employment  of  2,337  hands.  Wo  think  no 
one  who  has  gone  carefully  over  the  grounil,  as  we 
have,  can  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  these 
figures. 

ScTBSECTiON  I. —  Confectionery. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  bakery  business  is  that 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  confictionrry.  Some 
of  the  fancy  bread  and  cake  bakers  are  confectioners 
also,  and  many  of  the  confectioners  deal,  in  a  moderate 
way,  in  cakes  and  comfits  as  well.  The  census  of  1880 
reported  104  confectionery  manufactories  in  Brooklyn, 
having  $236,235  capital,  employing  228  hands,  paying 
?i79,477  wages,  and  producing  §822,843  annually. 
There  were  eight  confectioners  also  in  the  county 
towns,  making  112  in  all,  and  giving  a  total  product  of 
about  $866,000.  We  doubt  if  all  these  were  really 
manufacturing  confectioners,  but  as  they  probably  in- 
cluded the  ice  cream  manufacturers,  of  whom  there 
are  a  considerable  number,  the  number  may  not  be 
overstated.  The  Brooklyn  directory  for  1883  gives  the 
names  of  505  confectioners  and  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers, but  we  know  that  more  than  one-half  of  these 
are  dealers  in  confectionery  only.  It  would  probably 
be  much  too  large  an  estimate  to  jiut  down  the  manu- 
facturing confectioners  as  200.  Some  of  these  do  a 
large  business.  Among  these,  the  largest  house  is 
Mason,  An  tfc  Zollinyer,  of  83  Fulton  street;  while 
Jamex  Diicktrorth  cb  Son,  I[uyhr,.T(i im a  /S.  JiurhoiKin, 
Henry  Josenhans,  Henry  M.  Crowell,  F.  C.  Smith,  L. 
D.  Fleminrf  &  Co.,  Herman  Giese,  Chnrlix  Moll  en- 
hayen,  Georye  71  Riley  (who  is  also  a  fancy  baker), 
George  E.  Stevens,  Frederick  Schlobohm,  are  all  large 
manufacturers;  and  among  the  ice  cream  makers,  who 
are  not  general  confectioners,  are  J.  M.  Horton  (who, 
in  addition,  makes  a  specialty  of  Charlotte  Russes), 
Thomnx  Denh'im,  Dixon  (b  Wilxon,  P<tir  Armmd, 
and  Riilhrt  Ri  id. 

The  present  confectionery  and  ice  cream  manufac- 
ture in  the  county  employs  more  than  500  hands  and 
produces  over  $1,1.50,000  annually. 


SECTION  XXIII. 
Distilleries  and  Breweries. 

The  distilling  and  brewing  industries  of  Kings  county 
are  of  great  extent,  and  their  production  of  very  large 
amount. 

The  census  of  1880  does  not  report  these  industries 
under  the  head  of  Manufactures  of  Twenty  Cities,  nor 


under  the  county  Btatisti  ,  i  i  vmg  them  for  itn  gen- 
eral and  State  statistics  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors, 
which  were  kept  separate  from  other  manufactuns. 
Tiiey  do  not  distinguisii  between  the  dlMtdieries  and  the 
breweries.  By  personal  apjilication  to  the  census  office, 
we  have  been  able  to  obt.iin  the  followin;,'  statement  of 
the  manufacture  in  Kings  <-ounty,  in  niantiseript : — 
Liquors  distilled  and  malt  liquors — 42  cstabli.slimentii; 
capital,  $3,888,500;  average  number  of  hands  employed, 
1,102;  wages  paid,  $.547,504;  raw  material  used,  *2,- 
814,792;  annual  J. roducts,  $4,993,772.  We  have  tried 
to  check  these  by  the  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Office,  but,  as  the  revenue  district  includes  (2ueens  and 
Richmond  counties  as  well  as  Kings,  and  the  largest 
distillery  in  the  United  States  has  part  of  its  works  in 
(Queens  and  part  in  Kings  (and,  we  believe,  also,  one  of 
its  distilling  houses  in  New  York  city),  we  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  very  satisfactory  comparison  of 
their  figures  with  those  of  the  Census  Office.  We  have 
encountered  other  difficulties  also.  Both  the  distdlers 
and  brewers  are  wholly  opposed  to  giving  any  statistics 
of  their  business  for  publication.  The  census  did  not 
make  any  distinction  between  them,  though  they  had 
the  legal  power  to  obtain  it;  and  the  task  of  securing 
these  returns,  when  attempted  by  a  private  citizen,  is 
almost  hopeless. 

We  have,  by  persistent  and  protracted  effort,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaiinng  information  which  satisfies  us  that 
the  cajjital,  the  number  of  hands,  and  the  annual  pro- 
duction are  each  much  greater  than  they  were  stated 
to  be  in  the  Census  report;  and  that,  if  they  were  not 
understated  then,  there  must  have  been  a  wonderfid 
and  extraordinary  increase,  within  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years,  of  which  we  can  find  no  evidence. 

Our  returns  from  the  Distilleries  are  not  so  full  as 
we  could  wish.  There  are  eight  of  them,  of  whom  two 
are  reported  as  having  offices  in  New  York  city.  They 
are  all  of  large  size,  but  the  Ridyewood  Di.^tiliiny  Co., 
which  is,  we  believe,  Gaff,  Fleischmann  &  Co.'s  Kings 
County  Distillery;  Edward  Kane^s  extensive  distillery 
in  South  Brooklyn;  Oscar  King  d'  Son,  on  First  street; 
E.  D.  Fischer  Bros.,  in  Third  avenue;  H  <t  //  Rehxera, 
in  Stagg  street,  and  John  L.  Ila.^hronck  tt"  C<>.,  in 
Front  street,  are  the  largest. 

Most  of  them,  and  perhaps  all,  are  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  production  of  high  proof  alcohol,  or  ''high 
wines,"  as  they  are  called,  for  which  there  is  a  large 
market  for  chemical,  medical  and  manufacturing  pur-. 
poses,  as  well  as  for  export.  Much  is  sent  to  France, 
and  a  part  of  it,  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
the  wine  production  there,  comes  back  to  us,  after  a 
year  or  so,  duly  doctored,  and  bearing  the  inscriptions, 
"Pure  Old  Cognac,"  or  "  S.  O.  P.  Brandy,  1838,  1848, 
or  1858,"  or  some  other  dates  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
old.  Whiskey  is  not  made  to  any  considerable  extent, 
as  it  can  be  produced  so  much  more  cheaply  in  the 
grain  growing  regions  of  the  West,  and  genuine  rum, 
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gin  and  brandy  can  be  made  more  profitably  in  other 
gections  than  here.  The  production  of  these  eight  dis- 
tilleries cannot  be  ascertained  very  definitely,  but  from 
the  best  information  we  can  gather,  we  conclude  that 
they  employ  between  400  and  500  hands,  and  that 
their  annual  product  is  not  less  than  $1,700,000,  and 
perhaps  reaches  two  million  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  Breweries,  our  knowledge  is  more 
definite,  though  obtained  with  the  greatest  dirticulty. 

There  were  in  Kings  county,  in  January,  1884,  thirty- 
five  breweries.  One  or  two  had  failed,  and  two  or 
three  had  changed  hands  during  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these,  eight  manufacture  ici-Isk  beer,  a  very  mild 
beer,  containing  only  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  classed  by  the  saloon  kee])ers  among  the  temp<r- 
iinci:  drinks.  Weiss  beer  is  always  sold  in  bottles,  con- 
taining a  little  more  than  a  wine  pint.  The  retail  price 
per  bottle,  the  bottles  being  returned,  is  five  cents. 
The  wholesale  price  is,  we  believe,  about  .35  cents  per 
dozen,  'i'lie  whole  production  is  not  far  from  4,500,000 
bottles  a  year,  and  the  annual  product  may  have  a  value 
of  8150,000.  Of  the  eight  manufacturers,  IL  nrij 
Dmenthol  is  the  largest,  his  production'  exceeding  a 
million  of  bottles  a  year.  Anton  Manuel  follows;  and 
the  two  Marqwirdls,  F.  W.  Witte,  IT.  Immcn,  John 
Mennincjcr  and  VT.  Gimther  succeed  in  about  the  order 
we  have  named. 

Of  the  remaining  27  breweries,  seven  manufacture 
ale  of  varying  (juality,  one  of  the  seven  making  lager 
bier  also,  and  twenty  manufacture  lager  bier  exclusive- 
ly. The  prices  of  both  the  ale  and  lager  bier  vary 
within  certain  limits,  according  to  their  quality;  but, 
on  investigation,  we  find  that  -*;8  per  barrel  of  30  gal- 
lons is  a  fair  average  price.  Our  returns  show  that  the 
annual  production  of  the  27  breweries  does  not  vary 
much  from  981,000  barrels,  being  rather  over  than  un- 
der tli.it  amount.  Tiiis  would  give  an  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  $7,848,000,  and  adding  the  weiss  beer — 
1150,000 — a  total  sum  of  §7,998,000,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, $8,000,000. 

This  is  an  enormous  advance  on  the  Census  reports  ; 
for,  adding  our  lowest  estimate  of  the  distillery  pro- 
duct, which  is  undoubtedly  too  low,  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  $9,600,000  as  against  the  $4,99.3,772  of  the 
Census — just  about  double.  Astonished  at  this  result, 
we  have  consulted  the  men  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  business  intercourse  with  the  brewers,  were  most 
likely  to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  produc- 
tion, and  the  answer  has  been  in  all  cases  that  our  fig- 
ures were  too  low.  We  have  checked  off  the  produc- 
tion of  each  brewery  very  carefully,  but  with  the  same 
result.  We  cannot,  then,  doubt  the  correctness  of  our 
estimate. 

There  are,  probably,  two  reasons  for  this  difference: 
one,  that,  despite  the  authority  with  wliich  the  agents 
of  the  census  were  armed,  they  were  often  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  production   of  manufacturers,  and  were 


particularly  liable  to  be  deceived  in  this  matter,  where 
the  products  were  sure  to  be  heavily  taxed;  the  other 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  appli- 
ances, of  which  the  refrigerating  machine  was  the  most 
important,  the  capacity  of  the  breweries  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  their  expenses  in  the  manufac- 
ture reduced.  The  ale  and  lager  bier  of  Kings  county 
have  always  borne  a  high  reputation,  and  that  of  some 
of  its  breweries  is  not  surpassed  anywhere.  This  fact 
has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  their  products  from 
other  cities  and  states,  and  this  demand  has  been  met 
by  a  larger  manufacture.  The  increase  in  production 
has,  perhaps,  with  our  rapidly  augmenting  population, 
caused  a  greater  home  consumption,  but  much  of  the 
new  product  has  been  consumed  in  other  states  and 
cities. 

The  leading  bn'wers  of  Brooklyn  are  the  Williams- 
burgh  Brewery,  lager,  about  80,000  barrels  a  year; 
Warren  G.  Abbott,  ale  and  lager,  and  S.  Liebmann's 
Sons,  lager,  each  about  75,000  barrels.  These  are  fol- 
lowed very  closely  by  Otto  Huber,  H.  B.  Scharmann 
lb  Co.,  Obermeyer  &  Liebmann,  the  Boulevard  Gar- 
den Brewery  and  N.  Seitz's  Son,  whose  portrait  and 
biography  grace  our  pages.  Mr.  Seitz  has  a  very  fine 
brewery,  with  all  the  latest  and  best  appliances.  He 
employs  about  50  men,  sends  out  22  wagons,  and  keeps 
twice  that  number  of  the  gigantic  Norman  horses, 
which  brewers  so  much  affect,  and  his  lager  bier  has  a 
very  high  reputation. 


Nicholas  and  Michael  Seitz.— Nicholas  Seitz,  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  came  to  America  in  1843,  and  was  employed  for 
nearly  tliree  years  by  F.  &  M.  Scliaefifer,  brewers,  of  New 
York.  In  1846.  he  established  a  brewery  on  Thirteenth 
street.  New  York,  and  carried  on  a  measurably  successful 
business  there  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  the  year  1848, 
he  removed  to  Williamsburg,  and  began  brewing  at  the 
corner  of  Maujer  and  Waterbury  (late  Reiusen)  streets.  His 
business  flourished,  and  subsequently  he  removed  to  a  place 
directly  across  Maujer  street,  and  later  to  the  site  of  the 
brewery  now  owned  by  his  son,  Michael  Seitz. 

The  buildings  now  in  use  by  Mr.  Seitz,  his  father  began  to 
erect  in  18t)6.  The  establishment  is  very  large  of  its  kind, 
occupying  nineteen  lots  lying  on  Waterbury  street,  and  be- 
tween Maujer  and  Ten  Eyck  streets.  In  1871,  Mr.  Seitz  trans- 
ferred the  business  to  his  sons,  Michael  and  .Joseph,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Frank  X.  Bill.  In  .Januaiy,  1873,  Michael  and 
Joseph  Seitz  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bill,  and,  five 
years  later,  Michael  Seitz  bought  the  share  of  his  brother, 
Joseph,  and  has  since  been  sole  proprietor. 

Nicholas  Seitz  married  Catherine  Stahl,  of  New  York,  and 
she  bore  him  seven  children,  named,  in  the  order  of  their 
nativity,  Michael,  Josejjh,  John,  Catharine,  Theriasia,  Anna 
and  Mary,  all  of  whom  are  living  except  John,  Catharine  and 
Anna. 

Michael  Seitz,  eldest  child  of  Nicholas  and  Catharine  (Stahl) 
Seitz,  was  born  in  New  York,  October  16th,  1844,  and  re- 
moved to  Willianisliuigh  with  his  parents,  where  he,  early 
in  life,  attended  the  public  schools,  to  which  his  eiUicational 
advantages  were  limited.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  assist  about  the  work  in  the  brew- 
ery; and,  when  he  was  only  seventeen,  his  fabher  being  sick, 
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he  assumed  and  creditalily  discharged  the  duties  of  forenum. 
On  the  recovery  of  his  fatlier,  he  was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the 
brewery  as  superintendent,  and  so  continued  up  to  and  niosl 
of  the  time  since  he  became  proprietor.  5Ir.  Seitz's  early  and 
long  ac<iuaintance  with  the  details  of  brewing  renders  him 
one  of  the  most  expert  lager  l)eer  manufacturers  in,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of,  New  York.  The  products  of  his  brewery  find  a 
ready  market  and  a  large  sale,  and  his  already  very  extensive 
business  is  constantly  increasing. 

In  August,  1878,  Mr.  Seit/.  married  Elizabeth  Huwer,  of 
Williamsburg,  and  they  have  three  children,  named  Mary, 
Michael  and  Anna. 


Other  brewers,  of  nearly  the  same  rank,  are:  Joseph 
Burger,  Charles  Llpsius,  I'erdlnand  Miliich,  all  lager; 
The  Leavy  and  Br'Mon  Breioing  Company,  William, 
Vlmer  and  Oc/ts  tt  Lehiicrt,  eacli  lager;  while  Henry 
Kiefer,  Leonard  <b  Eppig,  Joseph  Fallert  and  Charles 
Frese,  each  lager,  and  Howard  &  Fuller,  ale,  produce 
somewhat  less,  thou<;li  still  iarcrt'  manufacturers.  Of 
those  whose  production  ranges  from  8 150, 000  to  i200,- 
000  per  year,  there  are  the  Budweiser  Brewing  Com- 
pany and  Metzler  Brothers,  lager;  and  the  Long  Island 
Brewing  Company,  George  Maleom  and  titreiUr  & 
Henison,  ale.  Two  others  produce  not  more  than 
ilOO,000  a  year.     One   of  these   makes   lager  and   the 


other  ale.  The  whole  product  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate— nearly  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  beer  for  every 
man,  woman  and  cliild  in  the  county.  It  should  be 
said,  indeed,  that  not  less  than  oncdialf  of  this  great 
product  is  sold  to  other  markets  than  ours;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  considerable  quantities  of  beer  and  ale  are 
brought  here  from  New  York,  Newark,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  from  Great  ]3ritain  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  census  statistics  are  equally  in  fault  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  rule  is  that,  including  the  ilrivers  of  w.igons,  por- 
ters, etc.,  as  well  as  the  workmen  eng.iged  directly  in 
brewing,  the  allowance  should  be  two  hands  for  every 
thousand  barrels  of  animal  product.  The  weiss  beer 
men  exceed  this  proportion,  but  the  largest  ale  and 
lager  brewers  have  brought  iheir  machinery  to  such 
perfection  that  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  it.  Eight- 
een hundred  is,  however,  a  low  estimate  of  the  entire 
force  employed  by  the  brewers;  and  thi.s,  with  the  500 
hands  in  the  distilleries,  gives  2,300  as  the  entire  num- 
ber of  hands  in  the  distilleries  and  breweries  of  Kings 
county — a  little  more  than  double  the  number  reported 
by  the  census. 
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■SKeTloX  XXIV. 
Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 

The  manufacture  of  rubbiTand  elastic  gooflw,  though 
of  considerable  amount,  and  embracing  manj^  varieties 
of  these  goods,  has  not  attained  to  the  magnitude 
which  it  has  reached  in  the  States  of  ]\Iassachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  this  manufacture  is  one  which 
attains  its  highest  productiveness  in  small  cities  and 
towns  rather  than  in  the  large  cities.  Only  four  of  the 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  r-.-port  manufactories 
of  rubber  goods  in  the  census.  These  four  are:  JJoston, 
$1,095,000  of  product;  New  York,  $1,037,768;  Brook- 
lyn, ^922,857;  and  Chicago,  §35,600.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Waterbury  and  Colchester,  Conn.,  two  or  three 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  to.vnsof  Massachusetts,  as 
Maiden,  Springfield,  Andover  and  East  Hanapton,  and 
the  small  towns  of  Rhode  Island,  produce  the  greater 
part  of  the  rubber  goods  in  the  United  States.  The 
reported  production  of  New  York  city  was  only 
$115,000  more  than  that  of  Brooklyn,  and  left  almost  a 
million  for  the  jiroduction  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state. 

The  actual  production  of  rubber  goods,  in  Brooklyn 
and  Kings  county,  is  considerably  lai'ger  than  is  reported 
in  the  census,  as  we  have  found  was  the  case  with  many 
other  manufactures.  I'he  census  figures  are  :  U 
establishments;  $298,837  capital;  273  hands;  $120,885 
wages  paid;  $064,335  of  material  used,  and  $922,857 
of  annual  product. 

The  directory  gives  the  names  of  twelve  establish- 
ments, of  which  one  and  probably  two  or  three  are 
only  dealers  in  rubber  goods,  but  there  are  certainly 
nine  and  possibly  ten  manufacturers.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Francis  II.  Ilohou  seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer. 
Mr.  Holton,  whose  portrait  graces  our  pages,  and 
whose  biography  will  be  found  below,  removed  from 
Boston  to  Brooklyn  in  1850,  and  after  starting  a  rubber 
factory  in  New  York,  in  that  year,  removed  it  to 
Brooklyn  in  1860,  and  commenced  here  the  manufacture 
of  surgical,  medical  and  stationery  articles  of  rubbci-. 
In  1870,  Mr.  C.  li.  iJickittson  became  hi.s  partner,  and 
in  1874,  bought  his  interest  in  the  business,  and  has 
since  conducted  it  at  000  and  602  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Holton  imraedialely  started  another 
rubber  factory  in  New  York  city,  an<l  in  1877  removed 
that  to  the  f(jot  of  Adams  street,  Brooklyn.  Both 
establishments  are  now  doing  a  large  business.  Mi'. 
Holton  emjiloying  about  one  hundred  hands,  and  turn- 
ing out  more  than  $200,000  of  goods  annually,  while 
Mr.  Dickinson's  number  of  hands  and  out-put  are  about 
the  same.  Meanwhile  other  houses  have  gone  into  other 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  and  with 
remarkable  success. 

The  Guita  Percka  and  liuhhtr  Muniifacturin;/ 
Conipuuy,  of   55  Fianklin   avenue  and  23  Park  IMace, 


N.  Y.,  is  a  veiy  large  manufactory  and  turns  out 
immense  quantities  of  rubber  belting,  packing  and 
hose,  car  springs,  vulcanized  rubber  fabrics,  etc.  It 
employs  about  150  men,  and  its  annual  out-put  is  about 
$300,000. 

liachrach  Brutherx,  of  Leonard  and  Devoe  streets, 
E.  D.,  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
clothing  and  gossamer  goods,  as  are  also  the  Johnson 
llubber  Works,  of  Flushing  avenue,  cor.  Steuben,  and, 
we  believe,  also,  the  A.  II.  Smith  Manufucturintj 
Comjmni/,  of  74  and  70  Ninth  street.  Mr.  Eugene 
Doherti/,  of  444  Fir.st  street,  E.  D.,  makes  hard-rubber 
goods  of  all  desciiijtions;  and  the  other  two  are,  we 
believe,  in  some  liiancli  of  the  rubber  or  gossamer 
goods,  in  a  modi'iatc  way.  The  rubber  toy  ballons  arc, 
it  is  said,  manufactured  by  some  of  these  houses,  and 
possibly  other  toys.  No  rubber  shoes,  boots,  or  arctics 
are  made  here,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
rubber  or  gutta  ]>ercha  plates  for  dentists'  use,  nor  the 
larger  car  springs. 

The  entire  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  rubber 
manufacture  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  about 
550;  the  amount  of  wages  jiaid,  about  $260,000,  and 
the  total  out- put,  about  $1,325,000. 


Feascis  H.  Uolton,  President  of  the  F.  H.  Holton  Rubber 
Company,  was  born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  November  17t)i, 
1831.  His  parents  were  Lutlier  and  Marcia  (Mixer)  Iloltou. 
The  American  branch  of  (lie  family  of  Holton  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  name  wlio  emigrated  from  Ipswich,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1680,  and  located  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  wlience 
Francis  H.  Holton's  ancestors  removed  to  Northfield  in  1735. 

Mr.  Holtou's  educational  advantages  were  very  limited,  as 
may  be  judged  from  tl>e  fact  that  he  began  his  business 
career  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  went  to  Boston  and 
was  employed  in  the  shoe  and  rubber  store  of  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Holton,  in  finishing  for  the  marlcet  the  crude  rubber 
shoes  imported  for  the  American  trade  before  tliey  were 
superseded  by  those  made  under  the  Goodyear  patents. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Holton  ivmoved  to  New  York  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  a  Broadway  firm  dealing  in  rubber 
goods;  but  he  soon  resigned  his  position  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  druggists'  and  stationers'  specialties  in  rub- 
ber, opening  a  factory  on  Broadway,  near  Thirty-seventh 
street. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Holton  removed  his  business  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  liad  taken  up  his  residence  in  1856.  In  1868,  Mr. 
William  Gray  became  his  partner,  and,  in  1870,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  enterprise  to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Dickinson,  who, 
in  1874,  bought  the  entire  business  of  Mr.  Holton. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Holton  established  a  factory  in  New  York, 
and  in  1877  removed  it  to  Brooklyn,  locating  at  his  present 
site  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street. 

The  business  has  grown,  from  one  employing  five  or  six 
hands  in  1860,  to  such  proportions  that,  in  1883,  from  eighty 
to  one  luindred  hands  find  constant  employment.  The 
demand  for  the  wares  produced  at  this  establishment  is  so 
great  that  it  exceeds  the  capacity  for  production,  principally 
owing  lo  the  fact  that  the  large  factory  now  in  use  is 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  tlie  business ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  fully  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  trade  as  to 
(]nautity,  Mr.  Holton  contemplates  a  speedy  removal  to  more 
commodious  and  ailvautageous  quarters. 
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The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Holton  is,  in  some  sense,  antecedent 
to  any  similar  one  in  the  city,  ami  tlioiigli  tlio  developtncnt 
of  the  rubber  interest  and  improvements  in  rubber  manu- 
facture have  perhaps  exceeded  those  of  any  others,  Mr. 
Holton  has  not  only  kept  abreast  of  tlie  times,  but  has  led 
some  of  liis  competitors  in  numerous  valuable  features  of 
the  industry. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Holton  married  Hannah  Maria  Blake,  of 
Boston,  and  has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  dead, 
the  olde.st,  Francis  H.  Ilolton,  Jr.,  now  assisting  him  in  the 
conduct  of  this  important  business. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Manufactured  Tobacco,  Cigars,  Cigarettes 

and  Snuff. 

The  niaiiufacture  of  tobacco,  for  chewing,  smoking 
and  snufFs,  not  including  cigar.s  or  cigarettes,  is  a  large 
industry,  although  conducted  in  only  ten  establish- 
ments. These  ten  factories  have  a  capital  of  $1,059,- 
890;  employ  941  bands  (with  an  average  force  of  601); 
pay  out  1^198,770  wages;  use  of  the  raw  tobacco,  §931,- 
250;  and  produce  annually  !s2,302,V03.  Some  of  the 
figures  of  the  Census  Office  differ  slightly  from  these, 
but  the  aggregates  are  the  same.  New  York  county, 
from  17  establishments,  produces  $4,320,972,  not  quite 
twice  as  much.  The  manufacture  of  cig.ars  and  cigar- 
ettes is  not  very  large  in  Kings  county,  being  carried 
on  in  the  small  way  by  numerous  jiroducers  (341  es- 
tablishments, employing  923  bands  and  producing 
$977,480  dollars  worth  of  these  goods);  but  in  New 
York,  though  many  of  the  individual  factories  are 
small,  the  aggregate  production  is  very  great;  761  cs- 
t.ablislimeuts  with  a  capital  of  $5,858,448,  employing 
16,988  hands  and  paying  out  $6,066,455  for  wages, 
using  $8,805,147  of  raw  materials  and  pro<lucing  cigars 
and  cigarettes  to  the  value  of  818,347,108.  As  these  re- 
turns are  those  of  the  InternalRevenuc offices,  tliey  are 
not  probably  overstated.  The  great  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  two  counties  is  said  to  be  due  to  two 
causes,  viz.,  that  five  or  six  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments conduct  their  manufacture  on  an  iinmens(!  scale, 
many  hundreds  of  operatives  being  employed  on  the 
production  of  a  single  brand  of  cigars  or  cigarettes,  and 
the  aggregates  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  jobbing 
and  retail  demand  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and 
a  considerable  export  demand  in  addition;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  smaller  manufacturers,  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  larger,  farm  out  the  manufacture 
to  families  and  small  companies  of  operatives,  in  Brook- 
lyn, East  New  York,  Flatbush  and  elsewhere,  they 
furnishing  the  tobacco,  and  the  work  being  done  often 
in  ball  bedrooms,  or  living  rooms  in  tenement  houses, 
hovels  and  shanties;  and  the  finished  but  unst.ampeil 
and  unlabeled  cigars,  often  fresh  from  rooms  reeking 
with  filth  and  disease,  are  delivered  at  the  factory, 
where  they  will  receive  the  name  of  some  famous 
brand,  and  are  j>ut  upon  the  market.     The  cigars,  etc., 


made  in  this  way,  are  produced  at  lower  cost  than  those 
made  in  larger  establisliments,  but  command  nearly  the 
same  ]irii-('s.      New  York  is  crediteil  with  their  j>roduc- 
tion,   while  they  are  actually  niaimfactured   in   Kings 
county.     Since  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  tax,  a  large 
number  of   these  operatives  have  eniigraled  from  New 
York  to  Kings  county,  an  undesirable   addition  to  the 
population.     The    quantity    of   cigars    and    cigarettes 
produced  in  New  York  county  is  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  (piantity  produced   in  the  whole  coimtry, 
whih'  the   manuf.-icture  of  tobacco  in  other  forms,  in 
New  York  and    Kings  counties  together  is   less  tlian 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount   in  the  country.     The 
I  leading  bouses  in  the  jtroduclion  of  chewing  and  .smok- 
ing tobacco  and  snuff,  in  Kings  county,  are  :    William 
JfJaslarn   cfc   Son  ;  the  Kehlbeck  Maiiufactnring    (Jo.; 
BuchaiiKii  CDiil Li/<ill;  Ahrmn  Anf/imr  li  Son;  TApman 
Arc)isber<j;  Sebastian.  II.  Appel ;    Gabriel  Schteager ; 
Charles     Vot/elev ;   Aur/ust  Pape,   etc.,   etc.     Morris 
Ilirsc/i,  though  a  large  dealer  in  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  snuff,  does  not   mainifaature  these  articles 
very  largely;  confining  his  manufacturing   mostly  to 
cigars,  in  which   he  takes   the  lead    in    Kings  county. 
Mr.  Ilirscli  is   a  native  of  Austria,  born   in    1842,  and 
is  a  practical  cigar-maker,  having  served  an  apprentice- 
shi[)  at  the  business  in  New  York  city,  and  subsequently 
conducted  his  cigar-making  in  West  street,  New  York, 
till  1868,  when  he  bought  out  the  long-established  cigar 
factory  of  J.  J.  Blair,  at  53-55  Fulton  street,  which  he 
still  continues.     He  employs  about  50  cigar-makers  and 
contemplates  enlarging  his  place,  that  he  may  extend 
his  business.     He  manufactures  over  two  millions  of 
cigars,  and  purchases  many  thousands  beside,  for  his 
three  stores.     His  annual  production  exceeds  $150,000, 
and  his  sales  are  much  larger. 

Among  the  other  leading  cigar-makers  are :  .flar/ifrf 
Brothers,  of  18  Broadway,  E.  D.,  whose  factory  is 
25x75  feet  and  four  stories  high,  and  who  employ  35 
h.ands  or  more  and  produce  cigars  to  the  amount  of 
about  $120,000  ;  Ro^iic  Eueiit>'  iC  Soii,  of  89  Fulton 
street,  w  ho  are  retailers  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  but  have 
a  factory  at  the  rear  of  their  store,  in  which  they  em- 
ploy from  ten  to  fifteen  bands,  and  turn  out  from  $35,- 
000  to  ■?40,000  per  annum  ;  Aiidrctr  Hoit'l.  of  474 
Fifth  avenue,  also  a  retailer,  but  who  has  a  cigar  fac- 
tory in  rear  o(  his  store,  where  he  employs  a  number  of 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cigars;  the  E-'k/ord 
Cigar  Manufactory,  53  Greenpoint  avenue,  E.  D.; 
Charles  II.  Eggcrt  <C  Bro.,  of  Kingston  and  Atlantic 
avenues;  3Iorris  M.  Grodjinski,  of  425  Fulton  street; 
Edwin  A.  ffathaicai/,  of  129  Grand  street;  John  N. 
Grumwald,  of  Court  street;  Herman  Seidenberg,  401 
Fulton  street,  etc.,  etc. 

The  business  directorj-  reports  727  cigar  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  123  tobacconists,  or  850  in  all  ; 
not  more  than  one-half  of  these  are  manufacturers,  to 
any  consider.able  extent;  this  would  be  an  increase  of  74 
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estal»lisliini-nts  ovit  1880.  The  425  cmi.loy  not  less 
than  2,80(»  hands,  pay  about  $613,000  wages  and  turn 
out  over  *4,300,000  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  snuff  an- 
nually; the  amount  having  materially  increased  since 
the  reduction  of  the  tax. 


SECTION  X.Wl. 
Watches  and  Clocks. 


SrusKcTioN  I. —  Watch  Cases. 

This  manufacture  produces  a  large  amount  from  a 
few  establishments,  but  the  cost  of  material  is  so  great 
that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  large.  The  census  of 
1880  reported  only  4  cstablisiiments  in  Brooklyn,  with 
an  investment  of  $156,58.5  as  capital,  employing  295 
hands,  paying  $240,816  wages,  using  $717,177  of  mater- 
ial, and  i)roducing  annually  $1,109,140  of  watch  cases, 
gold,  silver  and  nickel. 

We  must  confess,  that  we  have  very  little  confidence 
in  these  figures.  In  1870  there  were  no  watch  case 
manufacturers  reported  in  Kings  county,  though  some 
of  our  manufacturers  have  been  here  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  Brooklyn  Business  Directory  for  1883-4, 
gives  the  names  of  nine,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  busi- 
ness here  for  eight  or  ten  years  or  more  to  our  personal 
knowledge.  Three  or  four  may  possibly  have  started 
since  1880.  The  names  of  these  manufacturers  of 
watch  cases  are  :  77ie  JirooMi/ii  Watch  Case  Co.; 
James  A.  Carlier;  Courvohnr,  Wilcox  ib  Co.;  Jean - 
not  <k  Shiebler;  Martin  <b  Florimont;  Jules  Menefjuij; 
Charles  Schwitter;  Thode  <C  Co.,  and  Gustave  Wille- 
iitin.  In  1870  the  census  reported  33  establishments 
in  New  York  city,  producing  $1,754,500  of  watch 
cases.  The  census  of  1880  reports  none  in  that  city, 
although  the  great  house  of  llobbins  &  Appleton,  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Wallham  Watch  Co.,  turn  out 
about  $2,000,000  worth  of  watch  cases  annually  from 
their  factory  in  Bond  street,  and  two  or  three  other 
large  manufacturers  are  known  to  us  personally.  The 
wonder  is  that  several  of  the  Brooklyn  manufacturers, 
who  have  offices  in  New  York,  were  not  reckoned  as 
New  York  manufacturers. 

There  are  two  or  three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
production  of  watch  cases,  which  go  far  to  make  the 
business  unjirofitable.  The  largest  producers  of  watches 
in  this  country,  as  far  as  their  very  extensive  works 
will  permit,  prefer  to  case  their  own  watch  movements, 
because,  especially  with  stem-winders,  there  is  rec^uired 
so  nice  an  adjustment  of  the  watch  to  the  case,  that 
even  a  slight  variation  in  the  size,  or  in  the  fitting  of 
the  stem,  might  result  speedily  in  a  broken  main-sprin"- 
or  a  derangement  of  the  action  of  the  watch.  One  of 
the  great  companies  (the  Elgin),  it  is  true,  makes  no 
cases;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reputation 
of  its  watches  has  not  been  impaired  thereby.  The 
foreign  watches,  which  are  sent  here  as  movements  to 


be  cased,  are  of  later  j^ears  (especially  the  Swiss  and 
French  watches)  of. so  variable  sizes,  that  it  is  rarely  the 
ease  that  a  case  here,  unless  made  expresslj-  for  it,  fits 
it  exactly. 

Then  there  is  the  large  amount  of  capital  recjuiied, 
and  the  fierce  competition  in  all  styles  of  cases,  which 
has  reduced  the  profit  to  a  very  narrow  margin.  The 
deniand  for  these  cases,  especially  for  the  silver  and 
nickel,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  gold,  is  very  large 
and  constantly  increasing,  but  when  the  manufacturers 
and  the  importers  of  cheap  movements  are  advertising 
them  in  nickel  cases  at  $5  retail,  and  in  silver  (not  very 
pure  silver,  we  presume),  at  from  $6  to  $8,  if  the  move- 
ments have  any  value  in  money,  it  may  readily  be  im- 
agined that  there  is  not  a  very  large  profit  left  for  the 
watch  case  maker.  The  gold  cases  do  not  offer  a  much 
larger  precentage  of  margin.  Gold  watches  for  men's 
use  (only  8  or  10  karats  fine,  it  is  true),  are  offered  as 
low  as  $20,  with  movements  that  will  go  for  a  time  (if 
they  are  carried),  and  perhaps  for  even  a  smaller  sum, 
at  retail  ;  while  ladies'  gold  watches  at  $15  to  $20,  are 
very  abundant.  The  catering  for  these  cheap  and  worth- 
less wares  is  demoralizing,  and  not  all  our  manufactur- 
ers will  engage  in  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  honest  watch  movements,  and 
honest  gold  and  silver  cases  in  which  they  are  fitted, 
and  our  Brooklyn  watch  case  manufacturers  do  their 
fair  share  in  making  them,  but  we  fear  it  is  true,  as  we 
were  told  by  a  watch  manufacturer  in  New  York,  that 
there  are  fifty  cheap  watches  and  watch  cases,  to  one 
good  one. 

The  industry  in  Brooklyn,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, employs  about  450  workmen,  pays  about  $355,- 
000  wages,  uses  over  $1,100,000  material,  and  produces 
about  $1,560,000  of  watch  cases.  We  doubt  if  the  net 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  exceed  six  per  cent. 

Subsection    II. —  2'he    Making     and    Repairing    of 
Watches  and  Jewelry. 

Perhaps  we  should  make  this  title,  "  The  Repairing 
of  Watches  and  Jewelry,"  dropping  the  idea  of  "mak- 
ing "  either  watches  or  jewelry  entirely.  There  are 
certainly  no  manufactories  of  watches  here,  on  any 
scale,  large  or  small;  and  there  are  no  large  manufac- 
tories of  jewelry.  A  single  house  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, 7'Ae  Ret/del  and  Schiocihold  Manufactxring  Co. 
have,  within  two  j^ears  past,  made  an  attempt  on  a 
small  scale  to  manufacture  some  articles  of  jewelry, 
mainly,  we  believe,  for  their  own  retail  sales.  A  few 
of  the  repairing  shops  may  produce  some  articles  of 
jewelry  of  special  construction  for  customers,  but  this 
is  hardlv  manufacturincr.  The  census  of  1880  gives 
us  the  following  statistics  on  this  subject:  "  Watch 
and  clock  repairing,"  109  establishments;  $82,068  cap- 
ital; 152  hands  emi)loyed;  $70,171  wages  jjaid;  $53,319 
materials,  and  $221,723  annual  2)roduct.  This  is  simply 
absurd. 
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The  number  of  dealers  in  watches  and  jewelry,  to 
which  sonic  of  them  add  silverware  and  optical  goods, 
is  much  larger  than  this — 177,  according  to  the  busi- 
ness directory  of  lS8:i-84,  or,  making  allowance  for 
'lii|ilicated  names,  about  169.  But  not  one  of  these 
can  i)roperly  be  called  a  manufacturer  of  either 
watches  or  jewelry.  JMany  of  these  are  large  estab- 
lishments, and  do  a  fine  business;  but  they  are  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  not  manufacturers.  Not  twenty  of 
them  are  capable  of  taking  a  tine  watch  to  pieces  and 
repairing  it  successfully,  and  very  many  are  incai)able 
even  of  cleaning  or  repairing  the  finer  descriptions  of 
clocks.  The  repairing  of  jewelry  is,  in  the  best  houses, 
attended  to  on  the  premises,  but  many  of  the  shops 
send  their  repairing,  if  it  is  at  all  difticult,  to  repair 
shops  on  the  back  streets,  or  in  private  dwellings  where 
a  skillful  though  not  prosi)erous  workman  attends  to 
it.  Watch  cleaning  and  repairing  (generally  the 
insertion  of  a  duplicated  piece  for  a  broken  one,  in  the 
American  watches),  is  also  conducted  in  these  out-of- 
the-way  repair  shops.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
optical  goods,  especially  of  spectacles,  eye  glasses,  and 
opera  glasses,  is  also  a  part  of  the  business  of  some  of 
these  dealers  in  watches  and  jewelry;  but  the  manu- 
facture, except  of  the  gold  frames,  is  generallj'  exe- 
cuted by  the  opticians,  of  whom  there  are  ten  or  eleven 
in  the  county. 

The  whole  estimated  jiroduct  of  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  watches,  jewelry,  and  optical  goods,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  recognized  as  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, does  not  probably  vary  much  from  the  census 
footings,  which  are  certainly  large  enough;  but  the 
number  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  manufacturers, 
even  in  this  small  way,  does  not  exceed  thirty  at  the 
most. 

SniiSECTioN  III. —  Clocks. 

In  Mr.  Frothingham's  preliminary  report  of  the 
census  of  Brooklyn  manufactures,  he  specifies  among  the 
miscellaneous  industries,  two  clock  factories,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  census  office,  gives  no 
separate  statement  of  their  statistics.  As  he  after- 
wards explained  to  the  writer,  one  of  Ihese  was  a  very 
small  enterprise,  which  was  soon  abandoned;  while  the 
other  was  the  large  and  extensive  manufactory  of  the 
Ansoiiid  Clock  Co. 

Since  1880,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  establish 
any  other  clock  factory  in  Kings  county,  so  that  this 
remains  the  only  manufactory  of  its  class  in  the  city 
or  county. 

The  manufacture  of  clocks  in  the  United  States  is 
an  industry  of  considerable  amount,  but  the  number 
of  manufactories  is  small.  Tlie  census  reports  22 
establishments,  having  a  capital  of  ^2,474,900;  employ- 
ing 3,940  hands,  paying  *1, 022,093  wages;  using 
^1,908,411  of  material,  and  producing  clocks  annually 
of  the  value  of  $4,110,267.     Of  these,  15  were  in  Con- 


necticut (but  only  five  of  these  were  of  considerable 
size),  the  whole  reporting  $1,816,400  capital;  employ- 
ing  2,570  hands;  paying  $l,20ti,07;t  wages;  using 
$1,:!80,301  material,  and  i)ri>dnciiig  annually  clocks 
valued  at  $3,010,717.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  this  product  was  from  the  five  leading 
factories. 

New  York  reported  four  establishments,  with 
^025,000  capital;  employing  1,292  hands;  paying 
$382,020  wages;  using  $5o8,C50  of  material,  and  pro- 
ducing $1,037,350  in  value,  of  clocks.  Wo  are  unable 
to  ascertain  where  the  other  three  factories  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  or  were;  but  as  the  ]>ublished 
statement  of  the  Ansonia  Clock  Co.  at  that  time  was 
that  their  capital  was  *:  1,000,000;  the  munber  of  hands 
employed,  1,325;  and  the  annual  production  U])wards 
of  one  million  dollars,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  left  for  the  other  three  companies. 

Of  the  other  three  factories  not  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  one  is  or  was  in  Newark,  and  one,  or 
possibly  two  in  Boston,  but  as  the  aggregate  product 
of  the  three,  according  to  the  census,  could  not  have 
exceeded  $56,200,  they  were  too  small  to  be  of  much 
consequence. 

The  Alison  la  Clock  Compann  was  originally 
established  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  being  one  of  several 
enterprises  growing  out  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  and 
Copper  Company,  of  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge  it-  Co., 
and  maintained  by  the  caj)ital  of  that  great  house.  It 
was  organized  as  a  separate  company  in  1877,  but  the 
stockholders  were  partners  or  heads  of  departments  in 
the  Phelps,  Dodge  Sc  Co.  house.  Soon  after,  however, 
there  was  consolidated  with  it  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Davies,  a  successful  manufacturer  of  clocks 
and  specialties  in  New  York  city,  and  the  new  company 
went  into  operation  in  January,  1878,  at  Ansonia. 
Their  business  so  greatly  increased  that  at  the  end  of 

j  the  year  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  erect  another  and 
much  larger  factory,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  this  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the   comi)any  had   purchased  a  site, 

I  consisting  of  an  entire  block  on  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 

I  streets  and  Seventh  avenue.  The  immense  factory 
erected  here  was  finished  and  occiH)ied  in  May,  1879, 
and  its  appointments  were  of  the  best  in  every  respect. 
They  were  employing  1,175  hands  here  and  150  more 
at  Ansonia,  where  the  first  stages  of  the  manufacture 
were  prepared,  and  were  turning  out  about  3,000  clocks 
a  day,  when  their  factory  in  Brooklyn  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  October  27,  1880.  It  was  immediately 
rebuilt,  with   a  greater  amount  of  room,  and   all   the 

I  latest  improvements  of  machinery  and  appliances,  and 
the  entire  force  at  Ansonia  was  transferred  to  Brook- 
lyn.    The  company  claims  that  it  is  now  the  largest 

I  clock  factory  in  the  world.  They  turn  ont  3,ooo  clocks 
in  a  day,  of  all  kinds,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  figures  and  in  the  production  of 

I  those  cut  and  engraved  bronze  and  brass  casings  for 
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their  docks,  heretofore  produced  only  in  Franco.  In 
the  quality  of  their  clocks  as  time-keepers,  justice 
compels  us  to  say  they  have  not  yet  quite  attained  to 
the  excellence  of  some  of  the  other  eminent  clock 
manufacturers.  The/ may  do  so  in  time;  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not. 


SECTION  XXVII. 
Leather:— Dressed  Skins  and  Skivers;  Belting, 
etc.;  Saddlery   and    Harness;    Trunks    and 
Valises;   Leather   Goods;  Leather  Decora- 
tions. 
Leather  and   its  manufactures,  other  than  those  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  not  correctly  represented  in  the 
census   of   1880  on  Brooklyn  manufactures.     The  only 
entries  there  are:  Leather — Dressed  Skirts:  20  establish- 
ments; $691,650  capital;  563   hands;  $248,932  wages; 
^1,258,407     material ;      $1,755,144     annual     product. 
Saddler)/  and  Harness:    88   establishments;   $105,877 
capital;  185  hands;  $73,437  wages;  $151,848  materials; 
1300,425    annual   product.       Trunks  and    Valises:    7 
establishments;    $89,800   capital;    93    hands;    $32,138 
wages;  $88,249  material;  $146,344  annual  product. 

Mr.  Frothingham  had  another  item.  Leather  Goods: 
11  establishments;  $138,075  capital;  120  hands;  $34,782 
wages;  $244,800  material  used,  and  $341,367  annual 
product.  His  other  items  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Census  Office,  and  they,  in  their  supreme  wisdom,  struck 
out  Leather  Goods  entirely,  as  unworthy  of  notice.  We 
should  say  that  the  item  Leather — Dressed  skins,  had,  in 
Mr.  Frothinghain's  report,  the  title  Leather — Morocco, 
but  with  the  same  figures  as  that  of  the  census  office, 
as  were  both  the  other  items,  Saddlfrtj  and  Harness 
and  Trunks  and  Valises.  We  have  then,  in  the  census 
report,  the  following  aggregates  of  the  leather  manu- 
facture, aside  from  boots  and  shoes,  in  Brooklyn:  115 
establishments;  $887,327  capital;  841  hands;  $354,507 
wages;  $1,498,504  material,  and  $2,201,913  of  annual 
prodii(-t.  Adding  Mr.  Frotliinghani's  item  of  Leather 
Goods,  we  have  126  establishments;  $1,025,402  capital; 
961  hands;  $389,289  wages;  $743,304  material,  and 
$2,543,280  of  annual  product. 

We  have  said  that  these  statistics  of  the  census,  even 
with  Mr.  Frothingham's  added  items,  failed  to  give 
correctly  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  this  industry.  The 
number  of  establishments  may  or  may  not  be  correct; 
we  think  that  comjiared  with  the  present  it  is  too  large; 
but  the  other  items  might  safely  be  doubleil  without 
coming  up  to  the  present  production  and  business  of 
the  various  branches  of  this  great  industry.  Then,  also, 
it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  great  variety  and  the 
distinct  branches  of  the  business.  The  term  "  dressed 
skins"  does  not  apply  to  anything  lik(,'  all  the  leather 
manufactures  of  Brooklyn.  There  are  a  few  tanners 
in  the  county,  but  they  do  but  little,  and  that  mostly  in 
tanning  and  dressing  sheep-skins.  To  them  the  "dressed 


skins"  description  might  apply.     There  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  any  sole    leather   manufactured   in   the 
county,  and  very  little  heavy  harness  leather.     Neither 
is  there  much   morocco,  in   the   ordinary  sense   of  the 
word.     The   largest   manufacturers    produce    skivers, 
hatters'    linings    and    leathers,    book-binders'  leather, 
sheep-roan,  calf,   Cape   and  Turkey  morocco,  kid,  for 
shoe-makers'  and  glovers'  use,  calf,  also  for  shoe-makers' 
use,  and,  to  some  extent,  shoe  uppers,  and  some  goat  and 
other   skins    for   boots    and    shoes.     Several   of   these 
establishments  are  very  large,  and  their  products  go  all 
over  the  world.     Their  merits  are  such  as  to  secure  for 
them  a  constant   demand  ;  though  most  of  the  local 
dealers  prefer  to  purchase   these  goods   in   the    New 
York  market,  often  buying  what  has  been  sent  over 
there,  from  Kings  county,  rather  than  deal  with  the 
manufacturers   directh*.     There   are    half   a  dozen   of 
these  large   manufacturers,   not  one   of   whom   would 
acknowledge  that  his  business  was  the  manufacture  of 
"  dressed  skins."     But  there  are  a  number  of  others,  to 
whom  the  epithet  is  still  more  inapplicable.     There  has 
sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  great  expansion  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  though  wholly  distinct  from 
it  and  carried  on  independently,  a  large  business  in  the 
manufacture    of   shoe   uppers  and   boot   tops.      These 
manufacturers  neither  tan  nor  dress  leather.     Some  of 
them  deal  in  leather,  jobbing  in  a  small  way;  but  their 
principal  business  is  the  production  of  shoe  uppers  and 
boot  tops.     Others  again  manufacture  the   soles  and 
insoles  of  boots  and  shoes;  and  some,  though  perhaps 
none  in  Kings  county,  from  the  scraps  of  leather  and 
hemp  and  cement,  produce  a  compound  called  leather oid, 
which  is  largely  used  for  insoles  and  for  the  outer  soles 
of  cheap  shoes,  and  is  coming  to  be  employed  consider- 
ably by  the  book-binders. 

Still  another  class  manufacture  embossed  and  stamped 
leather,  for  furniture  and  decorative  purposes  This 
work  properly  belongs  to  fine  arts,  but  it  is,  neverthless, 
leather-working. 

Others,  still,  manufacture  from  leather,  and  either 
partially  or  wholly  from  leather  produced  in  Brookly'n, 
fancy  leather  goods,  trunks,  valises,  portmanteaus, 
satchels,  ladies'  reticules,  |)\irses  and  pocket-books.  This 
is  also  a  leather  manufacture,  but  is  very  inadequately 
represented  under  ''  trunks  and  valises  "  in  the  census. 

There  are,  still  further,  the  large  saddlery  and  har- 
ness trade,  which  as  being  more  obvious  to  the  enumera- 
tors, is  ])robably  a  little  more  accurately  represented. 

Let  us  consider  these  different  branches  of  the  great 
leather  industry  in  their  order  and  we  will  afterward 
sum  up  the  totals  of  the  various  leather  manufacturers. 

SuHsECTioN  I. — Skivers. 
The  manufacture  of  skivers  *  (and  of  sheep,  calf  and 
goat  skins,  connected  with  it,  in  some  establishments), 

*  "Skivers"  are  the  "nelta"  {i.e.,  skins  of  certain  breeds  of 
sheep),  which  have  been  split  once  or  twice.  The  split  skins  of  larger 
animals  are  called  "  splits     or  split  leather. 
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has  many  subdivisions.  'J'Iutc  :u\-  hutters'  leather; 
book-binders'  skivers,  book- binders'  roan;  library  slieej); 
American  calf;  French  calf;  American  morocco;  ca])e 
morocco  ;  goat  skin  or  turkey  morocco  ;  Russia  for 
hooks,  pocket-books,  etc.  (this  is  a  split  cowhide) ; 
pocket-book  and  reticule  leather,  and  linini^s  ;  some  of 
the  former  are  of  alligator  skin;  shoi-linini^s;  shoe- 
uppers  of  calf  skin,  sheep  or  goat  skin,  kid  hihI  |ii1i1iIc 
goat,  and  sheep-skin  morocco,  for  ladies'  shoes, 
itc,  ifcc. 

For  the  book-binders'  use,  the  skivers  are  better  than 
the  entire  skin;  will  last  as  long;  look  as  well  or  better 
th;in  the  whoK'  skin;  are  ])Ut  on  more  easily  and  neatly 
and  render  tiie  book  lighter,  wliilr  tliey  cost  only  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much. 

The  Russia  leather,  now  manufactui-eil  licrc,  though 
from  a  different  class  of  skins,  and  by  a  different 
process,  is  also  split  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  goat  skins,  for  book-binders'  use,  are  not 
split,  the  leather  being  usually  not  quite  so  thick  as  the 
sheep  or  calf  skins;  and,  as  much  of  it  is  used  for  what 
is  known  as  half  binding,  a  somewhat  thicker  material 
is  required. 

Genuine  goat  skin  being  the  most  costly  material 
used,  both  in  book-binding  and  shoe-making,  a  cheap 
substitute  for  it  is  very  largely  manufactured  from 
sheep  skin,  which,  when  neatly  grained  and  new,  is  an 
excellent  imitation,  not  to  be  easily  detected,  except  by 
experts,  but  the  leather  is  softer  and  less  durable. 

The  book-binders' calf  is,  through  late  improvenunts, 
produced  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  English. 

Skivers  are  also  largely  used  for  linings  of  boots  and 
shoes,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  for  linings,  parti- 
tions, &c.,  in  the  fancy  leather  goods  trade. 

Skivers  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  but  are 
imported  from  England.  The  reasons  of  this  are  not 
far  to  seek.  A  sheep  skin,  to  split  well,  must  be  from 
a  coarse-wooled  sheep  of  large  size  and  must  have 
considerable  thickness,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily 
divided.  The  South  Down,  Leicestershire,  Lancashire, 
Lincolnshire  and  other  large-framed  sheeji  are  suitable 
for  this  purpose;  their  wool  is  a  combing,  not  a  felting 
wool.  The  South  American  sheep  and  many  of  the 
Australian  sheep  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  pelts  of 
Canadian  sheep  are  also  very  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  splitting.  The  sheep  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing generally  reared  for  their  wool,  do  not  furnish 
skins  ht  for  the  production  of  skivers. 

The  machine  for  splitting  sheep  skins  is  an  English 
invention,  and  still  protected  by  an  English  patent, 
while  those  for  splitting  larger  hides  or  skins  are  of 
American  invention.  IJoth  do  their  work  exceedingly 
well,  but  the  English  machine  is  the  more  delicate  of 
the  two. 

The  skins,  deprived  of  their  wool  and  dried,  but  not 
tanned,  are  shipped  from  England  to  the  manufacturers. 
They  are  first  put  into  a  brine  or  pickle  to  soften  them, 


then  washed  and  plnnped  in  vat«  filled,  or  partly  filled, 
with  an  infusion  of  Sicilian  sumac.  In  this  solution 
they  are  kept  for  48  hours,  being  frequently  handled, 
and  when  taken  out  they  are  completely  tainied.  The 
Sicilian  sumac  j)rove8  much  better  in  practical  working 
than  the  Virginian  r)r  any  other  American  sumac,  both 
as  containing  its  tannin  in  a  more  readily  soluble  con- 
dition, and  as  possessing,  in  a  higher  flegree  than  moitl 
other  arlirles  yielding  tannin,  the  mordant  property 
which  makes  tlie  cidors,  with  which  the  skins  are  subse- 
quently dyed,  fast.  The  Other  articles  used  in  tanning 
heavier  skins,  such  as  the  me/(|Uile  l»ark,  hard-hack, 
the  Australian  wattle,  or  the  itifusions  or  extracts  of 
oak,  hemlock  and  other  barks,  do  not  answer  aa  good  a 
purpose  for  these  skins.  Occasionally,  when  the  Sicilian 
sumac  is  scarce  and  high,  some  terra  japonica  is  mixed 
with  it  in  the  vats,  but  the  result  is  not  so  good.  After 
being  drawn  from  the  sumac  vats,  the  tanned  skins  are 
hung  up  and  exposed  to  the  pure  air,  that  they  may  be 
oxygenized,  or,  as  some  of  our  chemists  would  sav, 
"ozoned."  They  are  next  brushed  by  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing brush,  to  remove  all  dust,  and  are  now  ready  for 
the  coloring,  which  is  applied  in  shallow  tubs,  a  dozen 
or  more  skins  being  placed  in  each  tub,  which  contains 
always  the  same  color.  The  colors  are  logwood  ami 
other  blacks,  some  combined  with  iron,  redwood,  Brazil 
\vood,  fustic,  madder,  and  for  the  more  delicate  tints 
of  red,  blue,  purple,  &c.,  the  aniline  colors.  They  are 
handled  constantly  in  these  dye  tubs,  ancl,  when  colored, 
are  ruiibed  down  with  a  broad  piece  of  hardwood,  all 
the  superfluous  color  discharged,  and  the  skins  are  piled 
upon  a  bench  or  horse,  and  are  removed  to  the  drving- 
room,  where  each  skin  is  stretched  to  its  full  tension 
upon  an  upright  drying  board,  and  dried  by  steam  heat, 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  skins  being  subjected  to 
this  pro(^e.ss  at  once.  The  heat  is  increased  gradually 
to  about  llo''  or  120°  F.  They  are  ne.\t  taken  to  the 
poli.shing  and  marking  room.  The  polishing  is  done 
by  a  burnisher  driven  by  steam  power  over  a  sloping 
surface.  They  are  now  generally  divided  into  halves; 
and  if  intended  for  the  book-binder  or  for  shoe  linings, 
ifec,  they  are  ready  to  be  packed,  unless  the  book-binder 
desires  to  have  them  lined  or  marked.  For  the  hatters' 
use,  as  well  as  for  linings  of  reticules,  ice,  itc,  however, 
they  still  require  to  be  lined,  ruled  or  checked.  For  the^e 
purposes,  they  are  put  upon  large  cylinders,  and  creased, 
lined  or  checked  by  the  appropriate  tool,  which  is 
moved  forward  automatically  at  each  revolution  from 
ffiu  to  Tjiy  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  design  to  he 
worked  out.  When  this  process  is  completed,  they  are 
ready  to  be  packed  for  the  market. 

The  leading  manufacturers  of  skivers  arc  the  great 
house  of  ./  "S.  Rockicell  it  Co.,  \vho  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  block  bounded  by  Flushing  and  Classen  avenuea, 
'  Wallabout  street  and  the  Williarasburgh  road.  Their 
buildings  on  this  large  tract  are  four  stories  in  height, 
and  have  700  feet  front  by  40  feet  width.     Their  large 
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anil  powerful  engines  receive  their  steam  from  four 
boilei-s,  consuming  1,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  They 
use  about  300  tons  of  Sicilian  sumac  annually,  as  well 
as  other  tanning  materials.  The  house  have  also  two 
tanneries  in  Broome  County,  N.  T.,  known  as  the 
"  Yorkshire  tanneries,"  and  the  leather  and  skins  pro- 
duced there  are  all  tanned  with  hemlock  bark.  The 
sumac  is  used  for  tanning  split  sheep  skins  or  skivers. 
The  dealers  in  these  skins  there  are  known  as  "  fell- 
mongers."  We  have  already  explained  why  these  are 
preferred,  as  well  as  the  treatment  they  undergo  to  make 
them  finished  skivers.  The  split  skins  are  divided  into 
"  fleshes  " — the  side  next  the  flesh,  and  "  grains  "  or 
"  skivers  " — the  side  next  the  wool.  The  bouse  use 
also  a  considerable  number  of  these  large  sheep  skins 
whole  (not  split)  which  are  technically  known  as 
"  roans;"  goat,  kid,  calf  and  other  skins,  and  some  kip 
and  horse  hide,  are  also  tanned  by  this  great  establish- 
ment at  its  tanneries  in  Broome  county. 

Their  specialties  are  book-binders'  and  hatters' skivers, 
as  well  as  linings  of  boots  and  shoes,  roans,  calf,  goat 
and  other  bookbinders'  leather,  and  some  kip  and  calf 
for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

They  employ  275  hands,  and  turn  out  from  1,200  to 
1,500  dozen  tinished  skins  per  week,  or  about  930,000 
skins  a  year,  besides  other  leather.  Their  total  out-put 
exceeds  $1,500,000  a  year,  and  has  done  so  for  many 
years.* 

Mr.  Elihii  Dici<jht,  whose  works  are  also  on  Flushing 
avenue,  is  engaged  in  nearly  the  same  lines  of  goods 
with  Messrs.  Rockwell  &  Co.,  though  he  confines  him- 
self mostly  to  two  classes  of  skivers,  tlie  "  grains  "  for 
hatters'  leathers,  and  the  "  fleshes  "  for  childrens'  shoes 
and  shoe  linings.  He  turns  out  from  125  to  150  dozen 
finished  skins  a  week,  but  in  busj'^  seasons  can  increase 
his  production  to  225  to  250  dozen  weekly.  He  em- 
ploys from  30  to  40  hands.  Frederick  HorM  also  manu- 
factures skivers,  but  mainly  for  shoe  and  boot  linings. 
II.  M.  Warren  <t'  Son,  Mmirice  S.  Kerru/nn,  Janus 
Chtnan  cb  Co.,  and  Geor<je.  F.  Sullivan,  tan  and  dress 
entire  sheep  skins  for  shoemakers'  and  book-binders  'use. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  small  houses  who  manufac- 
ture a  few  entire  skins,  and  sell  tiicra  to  the  speculating 
dealers. 

Messrs.  Jame.'i  Clunan  ct    Co.,  Adolph  Fleischauer, 


'  ThiK  li  tarted  In  18U  (seventy  years  ago),  at  Colebrook, 

LItchlleld  tu..  loiiii.,  by  Tlieron  Kockwell,  father  of  the  late  J.  S. 
Uockwcll  In  IKW,  J.  s.  Ufiukwell  came  to  New  Vork,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house,  and  the  next  j«ar  was  admitted  Into  partner- 
ship, the  Drm  heirju-  Theron  Kockwell  &  Co  Theron  Itockwoll  died  in 
1IM8.  The  Urooklyn  factory  was  biiilt  In  18.i(l,  on  Wallaboiit  street,  and 
has  since  been  four  times  enlarged.  Mr.  .1.  S.  Kockwell  was  a  man  of 
ereat  executive  ability,  and  wide  and  far  reachinn  enterprise.  The 
business  freally  prospered  under  his  wise  management  lie  died  Jan- 
uary 3,  18711,  and  the  next  year  his  wife  and  daujjliter  (Ills  only  child), 
died.  S.  r;.  fla.ss,  a  partner,  died  in  February.  18SI ;  and  Mr.  Geortie 
WhltiuK,  a  brother  In-law  and  partner,  died  Nov.  2.'"),  IHSt.  There  are 
now  none  of  the  orluinal  linn  of  J.  .S.  Kockwell  &  (;o.  survivlnu,  except 
Mr.  John  T.  Kockwell.  a  brother  of  J.  S.  Kockwell.  Mr.  S.  A.  Smith 
Is  the  Superintendent  of  the  factory,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  K.  Story,  General 
Manager. 


the  Gam  Brothers,  and  WiUiarn  Garner,  are  reported 
as  tanners,  and  probably  all  do  something  in  the  way 
of  tanning  and  dressing  sheep  and  goat  skins,  and,  per- 
haps, also  calf  skins.  There  are  very  few,  if  anj',  cow 
or  horse  hides  tanned  in  the  county,  and,  it  is  said,  no 
glove  leather  of  any  description. 

The  total  number  of  manufacturers  and  dressers  of 
skivers  and  entire  sheep  skins,  and  the  small  tanners, 
aggregates  not  over  18;  the  amount  of  capital  is  un- 
certain, but  certainly  exceeds  §1,200,000;  the  number 
of  hands  is  not  less  than  625;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  is  about  $330,000,  and  the  total  product  not  far 
from  $2,800,000. 

SuBSECTiox  II. — Biltin;/  and  Lace  Leather. 

Of  the  22  manufactories  of  leather  belting  and  hose 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  annual  product  is 
reported  in  the  census  as  $2,3(35,139,  only  two  are  in 
Kings  county,  and  the  belting  factory  of  one  of  these 
has  been  onlv  removed  into  the  county,  from  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  lace-leather  factory 
of  that  house  has  been  here  for  some  years.  The  other 
belting  factory  has  been  here  for  several  years.  We 
are  doubtful  if  either  of  them  manufacture  hose,  though 
in  the  list  of  miscellaneous  industries  of  Brooklyn, 
"  belting  and  hose"  are  named. 

The  two  houses  were  jMessrs.  Charles  A.  Schieren  <t' 
Co.,  of  13th  street  and  Third  avenue,  and  Stex>hen 
Bidlurd  &  Co.,  26  First  street,  E.  D.,  but  the  latter 
sold  out  their  factory  January  1,  1884. 

In  New  York  city  there  are  eleven  belting  and  hose 
factories,  whose  united  production  is  $1,699,729.  One, 
if  not  two,  of  these,  properly  belong  to  Brooklyn. 

Messrs.  Schieren  <&  Co.^s  works  were  established  in 
New  York  in  1808,  and  now  rank  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  belt  manufactories  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  branch  houses  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  have  special  agents  at  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  repre- 
sentatives in  every  large  manufacturing  district, 
in  our  own  and  other  countries.  Their  belting  is 
shipped  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Their  leather  belting  is  known  as  the  "  Bull  Brand," 
and  has  attained  a  high  reputation  for  its  excellence. 
It  is  made  from  pure  oak-tanned  leather,  tanned  in 
those  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  where  the  best  oak  bark  is  to  be  obtained. 
None  but  domestic  steer  hides  are  used.  After  the 
leather  is  tanned  it  is  brought  to  their  New  York 
factory,  and  the  solid  part  curried  and  cut  up  into 
belting;  the  balance  (offal)  is  used  for  shoe  purposes. 
The  house  used  about  40,000  hides  in  1883.  The 
Brooklyn  works  were  at  first  established  only  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning  and  preparing  lace-leather,  which  is 
used  for  .sewing  belting  together.  They  were  established 
in  1879,  and  are  the  only  works  of  the  kind  iu  the  city 
of   Brooklyn  or   its   vicinity,  and   have  iiiel  with  great 
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success.  For  tlio  in'oductioii  of  lace  leather  peculiar 
material  and  special  processes  are  required.  The  hides 
for  this  purpose  are  imported  from  Calcutta,  and  being 
so  near  the  great  Brooklyn  docks,  thej' can  obtain  them 
without  expensive  inland  transportation.  When  re- 
ceived, they  require  very  careful  handling.  Tiiey  are 
first  unhaired  with  lime,  and  then  laid  away  in  tan-vats, 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  gambier  (a  variety  of 
catechu),  until  they  are  thoroughly  tanned;  after  tan- 
ning they  are  finished  with  ncats-foot  and  castor  oils, 
which  make  the  skins  very  pliable  and  tough.  The 
lace-leather  works  are  erected  on  a  new  and  improved 
l)lan,  and  are  considered  as  models.  They  employ  only 
skilled  mechanics,  who  earn  high  wages.  The  pro- 
prietors, who  are  all  Brooklyn  men,  have  been  so  much 
gratified  with  the   success    of   this   manufactory,  that 

♦The  present  firm  of  Chas.  A.  Schleren  &  Co.  was  formed  In  1882,  and 
consists  of  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Jacob  R.  Stine,  and  Fred.  A.  M. 
Biirrell. 

'Tiii.t.  A.  Schkrcn,  the  founder  of  the  business,  was  born  In  Germany, 
and  came  to  Brooklyn  In  1S.W.  He  was  11  years  of  age  the  very  day  that 
he  landed  with  his  parents  In  this  country.  He  had  received  afrood  com- 
mon school  education,  and  applied  himself  studiously  to  ma.'»ter  the 
English  language,  which  he  accomplished.  He  was  at  flrst  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  cigar  business:  but  had  formed  a  dislike  to  It, 
and  after  attaining  liis  majority,  obtained,  in  IKiU,  a  situation  as  sales- 
man in  the  leather  belting  establishment  of  Phil.  F.  Pasquay.  at  ii 
Spruce  street,  New  York.  Hy  close  application  and  energy  he  soon 
acquainted  himself  with  the  business,  especially  the  making  of  leather 
belting,  so  that  when  his  employer  died.  In  1801,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  concern.  The  administrators  did  not  wish  to  continue 
the  business,  and  it  was  sold  to  other  parties,  with  whom  he  staid 
until  April.  186-S  when  he  founded  the  present  house  with  a  very 
modertite  capital,  the  savings  of  the  four  years'  salary,  and  built  up.  In 
a  comparatively  short  time,  one  of  the  leading  leather  belting  houses 
in  this  country.  He  continued  alone  until  April,  Ism.  Mr.  Schleren, 
aside  from  business,  gave  much  of  his  time  and  means  to  Sunday- 
schools  and  charitable  organizations.     He    »a.s   a   member   of   the 


they  propose,  in  the  near  future,  to  remove  their  New 
York  leather  belt  factory  to  the  same  site,  and  their 
new  buildings  for  that,  together  with  the  present  lace- 
leather  factory,  will  cover  an  acre  of  space.* 

Messrs.  Utephr,,  Ballard  d-  Co.,  of  26  Fii^t  street, 
E.  D.,  the  only  other  liouse  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  belting  in  Kings  county,  sold  out  their  entire 
business  on  the  first  of  January,  1884,  to  the  Union 
Belting  Company.  They  h.ad  been  a  long  time  in  the 
business,  employed  28  hands  and  re|)orted  an  annual 
output  of  $220,000.  We  believe  their  successors  in- 
tend to  enlarge  the  works,  but  their  plans  have  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

The  leather  belting  business  in  Kings  county,  for 
188.3,  may  be  summed  up  as  employing  about  125  hands 
and  yielding  a  product  of  from  $70(1,000  to  tT'o.nno. 

Brooklyn  S.  S.  Union  for  10  years,  and  served  several  >  ,.f-  ...  ■  ..air- 
man of  Anniversary  CommlHeo,  or  Grand  Marshal  of  the  May  parade. 
He  repre^^ented  the  Lutheran  interest  In  that  board,  and  Is  yet  an 
active  member  of  St.  Matthew's  English  Lutheran  Church,  and  through 
his  liberality  placed  that  congregation  upon  a  solid  financial  ba.«ls. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  several  year»,  also  bad 
charge  of  a  mission  school  for  Ove  years,  and  only  lll-bealth  coiDpelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  his  cherished  work. 

Jticnlt  H.  Stitir  was  born  near  Plainfleld,  N.  ,1..  and  came  to  New  Vork 
in  \M'>,  and  engaged  In  the  leather  trade,  and  was  associated  with  his 
brother  In  the  morocco  business;  but  for  the  past  10  years  has  been 
associated  with  .Mr.  Schleren  In  several  caparllles,  until  !«&  when  he 
entered  Into  partnership  with  him. 

Mr.  Stine  is  also  an  .ictive  worker  In  the  Noslrand  avenue  M.  E. 
Church,  and  has  been  treasurer  of  the  congregation  for  s«voral  yean; 
he  Is  also  an  ardent  wi>rker  in  the  Sabbath  school. 

Fifl.  A.  M.  BurrcU  was  born  In  Northampton  Coiinlv.  Pa., and  came 
to  Brooklyn  In  IS7.'..    His  father,  tlie  late   Hev.  .1,  Ilgon  Burrell.  was 

pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  English   Lutheran  Church.     H  ••-  '  'he 

employ  of  Mr.  Schieren  In  1ST;,  and  by  his  energy  and  »ed 

his  way  up  to  chief  clerk,   and   received  an   Interest  ;  In 

1883. 
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SuiisEcriox  111.  —  Sadilli7-y  ami  ILirncxs-Makinfi. 

This  branch  of  the  leather  manufacture,  like  tlie 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  includes  a  large  number  of  man- 
ufaeturers  whose  iiulividual  products  are  small,  and  their 
number  of  employes,  few.  The  census  report  of  88  es- 
tablishnientf),  with  185  hands  (248  as  the  largest  num- 
ber at  one  time),  and  an  aimual  product  of  ^300,425, 
gives  less  tiian  three  hands,  and  not  quite  §3,400  of  an- 
nual product  to  each  establishment.  The  number  of 
saddle  and  harness  makers  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
truth,  for  there  were  only  75  in  1882,  of  whom  7  had 
dropped  out  in  1883,  though  15  new  ones  had  t.-iken 
their  places,  making  the  hitter  3'ear  number  83. 

Two  other  facts  indicated  very  clearly  that  the  busi- 
ness was  of  small  extent ;  there  were  only  three  firms 
in  1882,  all  the  rest  being  individual  shops;  of  these, 
two  were  brothers,  who  were  in  partnership,  and  one  of 
these  gave  up  business  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  in  1883, 
there  were  but  two  firms,  and  two  of  the  shops  had  wo- 
men for  proprietors,  though  the  business  is  a  heavy 
one  and  not  as  approjiriate  for  female  labor  as  some 
otiiers.  Judging  from  the  names,  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  were  of  foreign  birth  and  of  nine  or  ten  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  saddles,  and  a  very 
steady  one  for  harness  and  repairs;  but  the  business  is 
not  one  which  offers  a  chance  of  a  large  success,  even 
to  an  enterprising  man,  unless  he  can  find  an  outlet  for 
his  products  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  county; 
and  this  business  is  monopolized  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers of  Newark,  N.  J.,  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  New  York  city.  The  southern  trade  in  saddles 
and  harness  is  large,  though,  it  has  not  increased  so 
rajiidly  as  that  of  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  suiyjjlied  from  the  eastern  (cities,  but  our  Kings 
county  manufacturers  have  not  made  any  progress  in 
commanding  it. 

The  largest  houses  in  this  business  here  are  said  to  be 
Jonlan  lirothii-x,  of  63  Lafayette  avenue,  and  Ilrrriiig 
(ind  Camp,  of  26  Flatbush  avenue,  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther either  house  has  an  annual  outlet,  exceeding  $25,- 
000  or  $30,000.  J.nnes  V>n,  Vieit,  of  1751  Fulton 
avenue,  and  Geon/e  W.  Buiujity^  Jr.,  432  iMftli  ave 
nue,  also  do  a  fair  local  business.  The  census  state- 
ment of  the  product  of  this  business,  $300,425,  was  pro- 
bably not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Subsection  lY.— Trunks,  Portmanteaus,  Valises, 
Satchels,  Eelicules  mid  Fancy  Leather  Goods. 
This  subsection  miglit,  ])erhaps,  with  propriety,  be 
divided,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  port- 
manteaus, valises,  etc.,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
fancy  leather  goods,  the  latter  including  not  only  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  ladies'  reticules,  pocket-books, 
and  purses,  but  ladies'  belts  and  girdles,  leather  fans, 
jewel  cases,  opera-glass  cases,  toilet  boxes,  shaving 
cases,  surgeons'  and   physicians'  pocket  cases,  etc.,  et(t 


The  census  reported  seven  manufacturers  of  trunks, 
valises,  &c.  The  technical  name  for  valises,  satchels, 
reticules,  &c.,  is  "  hugs.''''  The  business  directory,  for 
1883,  rc|>orts  fifteen,  but  a  careful  inquiry  reveals  tlie 
following  facts  in  regard  to  them.  Ten  of  the  fifteen 
do  not  manufacture,  but  purchase  their  stock  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere.  Three  of  these  keep  one  or  pos- 
sibly two  men  in  their  stores,  who  rei)air  trunks  and 
bags  ;  and  one  of  these  and  perhaps  two,  manufacture 
in  a  small  way  elsewhere,  but  not  in  Kings  county. 
One  has  removed  his  factory  to  New  York  city.  One 
is  a  "  bag  "  maker  and  does  not  make  or  sell  trunks. 
Three  manufacture  trunks,  but  not  bags.  All  retail 
tliese  goods,  though  one  of  the  trunk-makers  and  the 
"  bag"  maker  also  sell  their  goods  at  wholesale. 

Of  the  three  trunk-makers,  Mr.  James  M.  Spear  is 
much  the  largest,  having  a  factory  at  327  Adams  street, 
besides  his  retail  store  at  3 1 1  Fulton  street.  He  employs 
about  40  men  or  in  the  busiest  time,  50.  The  other 
houses,  in  their  workmen  for  repairing  and  all,  probably 
make  up  the  93  or  thereabouts  reported  in  the  census. 

The  other  two  trunk  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Hand 
(did  Plant,  and  Mr.  George  W.  McCarthy  do  a  smaller 
business  than  Mr.  Spear,  but  are  fair  and  honorable 
manufacturers.  The  annual  product  rf  the  trunk  man- 
ufacture as  conducted  in  Kings  county  does  not  pro- 
bably exceed  $125,000  and  including  the  "bag  "man- 
ufacturer, Mr.  D.  S.  Hammond,  who,  besides  his  fac- 
tory, 28  Cumberland  street,  has  ware-rooms  at  108 
Chambers  street.  New  York,  does  not  probably  much 
exceed  $150,000. 

There  has  been  a  materially  increased  consum])tion 
of  these  goods  here,  within  three  years  past,  especially 
in  the  line  of  travelling  bags,  satchels,  reticules,  itc. ; 
but  the  increase  has  not  been  in  their  production  here, 
but  in  the  abundant  supply  furnished  from  other  mar- 
kets, especially  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  has  very 
large  manufactories  of  every  description  of  leather 
goods,  and  also  from  New  York  city,  which  has  large 
trunk,  bag,  and  pocket-book  factories. 

Of  the  pocket-book  manufactories,  some  of  whom 
also  manufacture  the  fashionable  bags,  reticules,  &c., 
now  so  much  worn  by  ladies,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
gain  any  very  definite  information.  The  census  does 
not  give  any  report  of  them;  the  business  directory  for 
1883  gives  the  names  of  twelve,  all  either  Germans  or 
Scandinavians,  but  there  are  probably  twice  the  num- 
ber. None  of  them  are  located  on  business  streets,  but 
have  their  workshops  in  their  dwellings,  and  these  on 
those  streets  where  rents  and  property  are  very  low,  and 
as  they  do  not  require  a  large  stock  of  the  raw  material, 
or  much  machinery,  their  work  is  often  done  in  hall 
bedrooms,  and  much  of  it  by  children's  fingers.  Mr. 
Frothingham's  report,  thrown  out  entirely  by  the  Cen- 
sus Office,  of  120  hands  and  $341, 3(i7  annual  product, 
was  certainly  not  above  the  m.irk.  There  remains  one 
establishiiicnt,  not  notiil  in  the  Census,  that  of  Messrs. 
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C.  IT.  Walker  <k  Co.,  leather  embossers,  to  be  noticed. 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  have  not  been  long  in  tlie  busi- 
ness, but  they  make  nil  (lesc'ri]itioiis  (if  Hl;iin]ic(l  and  em- 
bossed leather  for  the  deeoratioii  of  funiitiire,  and  iip- 
holsterv  trimmings,  chair  coverings,  etc.  They  use  for 
tiiese  jiuriioses  the  finer  (jualities  of  sole  leather,  Russia 
leatiier,  French  and  American  calfskins,  etc.,  etc.  Their 
leather  is  mostly  American,  though  little,  and  perhaps 
none  of  it,  of  Brooklyn  production.  Tiieir  work  is  ar- 
tistic and  tasteful,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  among  the 
finer  upholsterers  of  New  York  city.  The  embossing  is 
in  gold  and  colors  as  well  as  plain.  They  also  emboss 
to  some  extent  silk  velvets,  plushes,  mohairs,  etc.  Tliey 
employ  ten  or  twelve  hands,  and  their  out -put  is  not  less 
than  *5(),000  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

SuiiSEcrioN    V. — Leather,    iShoe-nppers   and   Linings. 
There  are  eight  or  ten  houses  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  boot-legs  and  shoe-uppers  and   linings. 
They  are   not   shoe-makers;  very  few,  if  any,  of  them 
could  make  a  shoe   if   they  tried,   but  they  have  their 
p.atterns  of  all  the   sizes,  and  all  the  breadths  of  each 
size.    Most  of  them  furnish  their  own  material,  and  cut, 
trim  and  line  these   uppers  and  boot-legs  for  the  shoe 
manufacturers,  furnishing  them  of  any  required  quality 
at  so  much  per  dozen  or  hundred.    The  cutter  is  gener- 
ally a  man  and  a  skilled  workman,  but  several  girls  are 
emploj'ed,  who   paste,   trim,  bind   and  stitch  these  uj)- 
pers.     These  houses  are  all  Germans,   and  they  gener- 
ally add  to  their  income  by  dealing  in  a  moderate  way 
in  sole  and  upper  leather,  morocco  and  skivers.     Their 
leather  may  be,  and   some  of  it  doubtless  is,  manufac- 
tured in  Brooklyn,  but  they  procure  it  always  in  New 
York.     The  amount  of  the  out-put  of  those  liouses  can 
only  be  roughly  estimated,  for  a  German  manufacturer, 
whether  large  or  small,  has  the  greatest  possible  aver- 
sion to  giving  figures  in  regard  to  his  business.  In  Xew 
Y^ork,  the  Census  Office  recognized  this  business  as  "boot 
and  shoe  uppers,"  and  reported  18  establishments  with 
a  product  of  $18(),'r02,  or  about  §10,000  each.     Tiie  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  who  are  the  sole  purchasers  of 
these  articles,  say  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  and  that 
those   shops  average  not  less  than  $i5,000  each.     T!iis 
would  give  a  total  out-put  of  $150,00(1  or  more,  aside 
from  the  trade  in  sole  and  upper  leather,  which  is  not 
manufacturing,   and  is  therefore  not  witliin  the  scope 
of  our  inquiries.     They  employ  about  •")()  hands.     Let 
us  now  sum    up  the  total  production  of   leather  and 
leather  goods,   except  boots  and   shoes,  so  far  as  that 
production   belongs  to    Kings    county.      We  find  the 
footings  of  production  of  all  these  classes,  §4,740,792, 
and  of  the  number  of  hands  employed,  1,150. 


SECTION  XXVllI. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture. 
The   manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  large  in- 
dustry in  Kings  county;  and   while   the  54G  establish- 


ments reported  in  the  census  must  include  not  less  thau 
.'lOO  small  shops,  doing  only  cuHtoni  work  and  repairing, 
and  having  an  annual  product  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
to  ¥".i,000,  and  some  of  lliem  even  less  than  ♦  1,000,  there 
are   a  considerable    number    of    large   manufacturure 
whose  annual  products  make  up  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
grand  aggregate  of  ^l,br.»,9!i;!.     The  inventions  of  the 
past  twenty  years  have  completely  revolutionized  the 
business  of  shoe-making.    American  leather  is  now  fully 
equal  to  French,  English,  or  Russian  heather,  in  beauty, 
durability,   and    finish;    while    its    price    is  materially 
lower  than  the  foreign   artittle  at  the  present  lime,  and 
the  machines  for  making  boots  and  shoes  have  readied 
such  perfection  that   the    finest  and  most  durable  shoeH 
can  be  furnished  at  prices  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible twenty  years  ago.     The  machines  for  making 
and  crimping  boot  legs  .'ind  uppers,  the  cutting,  stam]i- 
ing,  sewing,  fitting  and  buttonhole-making  machines, 
the  pegging  machines,  and  above  all  the  McKay  sole- 
sewing  machine,  and  its  successors,  have  brought  about 
this  revolution.     Most  of  these   machines  are  now  free, 
the  patents  having  expired  from  two  to  five  years  since; 
but  the  boot  or  shoe   is   not  now,  except  in   the  rural 
districts,  made  by  one  man;  the  journeyman  shoe-maker, 
with  his  "kit"  of  tools  on  his  back,  looking  for  a  job, 
either  in  a  shoe-maker's  shop  or  doing  the  shoe-making 
and   repairing   for  the   farmer's   family,   is   not  now  a 
recosrnized  mechanic;  the  division  of  labor  has  been 
carried  so  far  in  this  business,   that  there  are  very  few 
men  under  :!5  years  of  age  who  could  cut,  fit  and  finish 
a  boot  or  shoe,  from  the   uncut   leather   to  the  final 
touches,  to  save  their  lives.      As  a  consequence,   the 
journevman  shoe-maker  must  either  consent  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  producing  a  particular  part  of  the 
boot  or  shoe,  content  himself  with   being  a  repairer  or 
cobbler,  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  business,  or 
join   the  great  army  of  tramjis.     As  shoe-makers  are, 
beyond  most  other  mechanics,  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men,  they  generally  adopt  the  first  or  third  of  these 
alternatives.     Moreover,   the  boot  or  shoe  is  not,  now, 
to  any  great  extent,  even  in  what  are  called  hand-made 
shoes,  a  hand   product.     In  the  large  establishments, 
and    even   in  those   smaller    ones    of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  as  manufacturers  of  boot-legs  and  shoe- 
uppers,  the  boot-legs  and  the  uppers  are  struck  out  with 
great  precision,  in   quantities,   by  guillotine  knife  dies 
which  are  prepared,  for  each  size  or  half  size  and  every 
width,  and  then,  after    trimming,  shaving  and  pasting 
which   is   done  by    hand,    they    are    stitched,  bound, 
seamed,  and  if  they  are  to  be  buttoned,  the  button  holes 
are  made  by  machines;  ihey   are   stamped  and  pressed 
into  shape  by   machines;  the  further  lining,  trimming, 
straps  anil  every  part  is  fitted  by  machinery;  the  soles, 
insoles,  welts  (where  welts  are  used)  are  pressed,  solidified 
and  prepared  by  machines,  and   pegged   or  sewed  by 
machines  at  such  speed  that,  from  600  to  800  pairs  can 
be  completed  in  a  day  by  each  machine.     The  fine  work 
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done  by  tin.-  McKay  machine  and  its  iniinovcinents,  on 
ladies'  slices,  and  the  best  grades  of  men's  boots  and 
shoes,  is  really  superior  to  the  best  hand-work.  There 
are  no  better  boots  or  shoes  made  than  those  of  the 
Biirts,  Mundoll,  Edwards,  Taskers,  the  Harding  Co., 
the  Whitehouse  Shoe  Co.,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  other 
raamifacturers;  and  keen  competition  has  reduced  the 
price  of  these  excellent  goods  to  a  very  reasonable 
figure. 

The  other  machines  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture greatly  facilitate  the  production  of  fine  goods. 
Even  the  pegged  boots  and  shoes  made  by  the  best 
pegging  machines  are  superior  in  finish,  and  perhaps 
equal  in  durability,  to  the  sewed  boots  and  shoes  of 
forty  years  ago.  But  below  these,  there  are  large 
quantities  of  inferior  boots  and  shoes  made  by  ma- 
chinery, largely  by  convict  labor,  of  cheap  and  poor 
material,  the  soles  frequently  of  leatheroid,  or  paper, 
in  part,  and  the  uppers  of  refuse  leather,  or  cloth. 
They  are  sold  at  very  low  prices,  but  nothing  so  utterly 
worthless,  can  ever  be  really  cheap.  Of  course,  great 
quantities  of  this  trash  are  sold  in  Kings  county,  but» 
except  some  of  the  boots  and  shoes  made  at  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  there  by  a  IMassachusetts  firm,  they  are 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  produced  here. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  wholesale 
trade,  has  only  lately  been  largely  conducted  here. 
Until  recently,  many  of  the  manufacturers  have  had  a 
good  retail  and  custom  trade,  and  their  first  object  was 
to  supply  that,  though  in  certain  styles  they  have  done  a 
fair  jobbing  business.  This  is  the  case  with  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Burt  tfc  Co.,  who,  beside  being  the  agents  for  the 
sale  of  E.  C.  Burt's  ladies  shoes  and  Henry  Burt's 
gentlemen's  boots  and  shoes,  manufacture  also  largely 
on  their  own  account,  both  for  their  own  sales,  and  for 
a  jobbing  trade;  with  Mundell  &  Co.,  F.  Edwards  cb 
Go.  and  the  Harris  Flexura  Shoe  Co.,  who  make  shoes 
of  special  patterns  or  patents,  and  do  a  jobbing  as  well 
as  a  retail  business.  Messrs  11.  ib  F.  II.  Tasker  have 
large  salesrooms  in  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  and  in 
addition  to  their  fine  retail  trade,  manufacture  not  only 
for  their  own  sales,  but  for  wholesale  trade.  We  think, 
however,  that  their  factory  is  not  in  Kings  county.  The 
Ilardimj  Shoe  Co.  and  the  IVht'tehousc  Shoe  Co.,  both 
have  factories  as  well  as  retail  stores,  but  we  think 
their  factories  are  elsewiiere.  The  shoe  stores  generally, 
except  those  mentioned  al)ove,  do  very  little  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing,  though  most  of  the  larger  ones  have; 
from  two  to  a  dozen  men  employed  on  repairs  or 
special  custom  work.  There  are,  however,  many 
manufacturers  who  are  not  also  retailers;  perhaps  the 
largest  of  these  are  Brennmi  and  Kelly,  whose  factory 
is  on  Grand  and  South  First  streets,  E.  D.,  and  is  four 
stories  in  height;  they  employ  200  hands,  run  150 
machines  by  steam  power,  and  turn  out  over  300,000 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  year,  representing  an  out-put  of  at 
least  |!400,oo()  ;   they  commenced    business    in    J  878, 


Maurice  A'y(/«,  of  9-17  Hope  street,  E.  D.,  commenced 
business  in  Brooklyn  in  1880;  he  confines  himself  to 
the  manufacture  of  women's  and  children's  shoes,  em- 
ploys 125  hands,  pays  wages  annually  to  the  amount 
of  $62,000,  has  a  capital  of  $:i5,000,  and  an  annual  pro- 
duct of  $225,000.  Robert  Bit  &  Son,  in  the  Pond's  Ex- 
tract Building,  146  First  street,  E.  D.,  were  established  in 
1853  in  North  Second  street,  removed  to  New  York  in 
1867,  and  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  May,  1883;  they  make 
exclusively  ladies' and  children's  fine  shoes,  employ  125 
hands,  pay  $75,000  wages,  and  have  an  annual  product 
of  $150,000  or  more.  Smith  cfc  Martin,  Tenth  and 
Ainslie  streets,  E.  D.,  are  large  manufacturers  of  ladies', 
misses' and  children's  shoes;  they  commenced  business 
in  1868  as  J.  Smith  &  Son,  succeeded  by  Smith  &  Mar- 
tin, January,  1880;  they  have  a  capital  employed  in  the 
business  of  $30,000,  employ  50  hands,  pay  $21,000  in 
wages,  and  produce  annually  $100,000,  or  more. 

Michael  DoioIukj,  established  in  1860,  near  Pineapple 
street,  as  M.  &  P.  Dowling,  removed  to  New  York,  and 
returned  to  Brooklyn  in  the  summer  of  1883;  he  makes 
ladies'  and  children's  shoes  of  medium  grade;  employs 
35  hands;  his  annual  product  is  about  $70,000.  Williai/i 
Lowrie  <C"  So7i,  in  Pond's  Extract  Building,  146-150 
First  street,  E.  D.,  removed  to  Brooklyn  from  N.  Y.  in 
May,  1883,  make  only  Ladies'  fine  shoes;  employ  25  hands; 
pay  about  $12,000  wages;  out-put  $50,000  or  more. 
George  A.  Smith,  349  Adams  street,  makes  women's  and 
children's  shoes,  very  fine  work;  he  commenced  business 
in  New  York,  in  1869,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Hamilton, 
Pratt  &  Co.,  and  is  now  the  only  representative  of  the 
firm;  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1883;  he  employs  60  hands,  and 
produces  annually  over  $100,000  of  goods.  He  had  14 
years'  experience  with  E.  C.  Burt,  before  starting  for 
himself.  Baker  <t'  Ferguson,  of  1123  Broadway,  E. 
D.,  and  Hatfield  ib  Ruinph,  of  1125  Broadway,  E.  D., 
both  nearly  opposite  Grove  street,  manufacture  in  a 
moderate  way.  They  employ  about  15  hands  each, 
and  have  an  out-put  of  $30,000  to  $35,000  each. 

James  White,  28  and  30  Adelphi  street,  has  been 
manufacturing  in  Brooklyn  since  1874;  he  makes 
women's  and  misses'  shoes;  employs  100  hands;  uses 
steam  engine,  15  horse  power;  production  $150,000  or 
more;  became  from  England  in  1855.  Among  man- 
ufacturers of  ladies',  misses,  and  children's  shoes,  are: 
Wm.  Strusz,  16  and  18  Dunham  Place,  E.  D.,  who 
employs  steam-power  and  40  hands;  business,  $100,000. 
John  Ennis,  584  Grand  street,  E.  D.,  established  1865; 
employs  100  hands;  annual  sales  $100,000;  weekly 
wages  $800.  Other  manufacturers  are:  Wm.  Nagle, 
17  South  Third  street,  E.  D.,  employs  50  hands,  and 
business  $40,000;  Ilayninondd-  Otpers,\A?,  Fourth  street, 
E.  D.,  employ  50  hands,  and  do  a  business  of  about 
$80,000.  L.  Hooper,  100  South  Sixth  street,  25  hands; 
doing  a  business  of  $30,000.  James  Walsh,  established 
1866,  in  North  Seventh  street;  employs  25  hands;  busi- 
ness, $40,000.  J,    W.  McCahe,  191  Fulton  street,  estab- 
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lished  1884;  30  hands;  does  a  business  of  $40,000  per 
year.  George  &  Fitzfferahl,  50  Fulton  street;  started 
1852  in  Grand  street,  K.  D.,  moved  to  jiresent  location 
in  1877;  employ  :i2  hands,  and  do  a  business  of  $:!(>, 000 
yearly  in  boys'  and  youths'  shoes.  Mnyer  <&  Neicman, 
•1->1  Ellery  street;  established  188:i,  employ  l(i  hands, 
with  an  average  output  of  ^12,000. 

Tlie  liai/  atate  Shoe  Co.,  or  their  successors,  who 
have  large  labor  contracts  at  the  penitentiary,  also 
turn  out  a  very  large  amount  of  work,  mostly  pegged, 
and  of  the  cheaper  qualities.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  firms  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  heavy 
work  for  laborers  and  for  the  southern  trade. 

Aside  from  these,  there  are,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty 
shoe-makers  who  do  only  custom  work  and  by  measure. 
Most  of  them  have  some  specialty,  one  making  boots 
for  horse  jockeys,  ifcc. ;  another,  boots  for  telegraph 
linemen;  another,  boots  which  fit  anatomically;  another, 
special  boots  and  shoes  for  the  lame,  for  deformed  feet, 
or  those  encumbered  with  bunions  or  nodes;  others,  for 
persons  with  tender  feet,  etc.,  etc.  Most  of  these  do 
also  ordinary  custom  work.  They  employ  usually  from 
three  to  ten  workmen,  and  some  of  them  gain  a  reputa- 
tion in  their  specialties,  and  acquire  a  moderate  fortune. 
Yet  these  very  men  are  no  exceptions  to  flic  rule  which 
we  laid  down,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article;  they 
do  not  manufacture  the  shoes  or  boots  throughout  in 
their  workshops.  They  may  show  a  customer  pieces  of 
calf  skin  or  morocco,  from  which  he  may  select  the 
quality  he  desires  to  have  made  into  the  shoes  he  orders; 
but  that  leather  or  morocco  is  carefully  matched  at  the 
factories  for  shoe  uppers;  the  soles  are  bought  all  pre- 
pared, and  while  he  shapes  and  stretches  the  boot  or 
shoe  according  to  the  required  form,  on  his  own  or  his 
customer's  last,  the  chances  are  9!)  out  of  100  that  the 
boots  or  shoes  are  sewed  on  a  ^IcKay  Sole  Sewing 
Machine,  and  finished  on  some  other  machine.  Boots 
or  shoes  cannot  be  made  wholly  by  hand,  or  by  one 
man,  without  loss,  even  though  at  a  large  advance  from 
ordinary  prices. 

The  directory  gives  the  names  of  652  boot  and  shoe 
makers  and  manufacturers,  as  distinguished  from  boot 
and  shoe  dealers,  in  the  county,  an  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  100  since  1880.  The  statistics  of  Brooklyn 
alone  then  were  546  establishments;  ^311,835  capital; 
1,194  hands  (1,496  largest  number  employed  at  one 
time);  $502,834  paid  in  wages;  |852,168  of  material, 
and  $1,819,993  of  annual  product.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  the  large  product  from  those 
establishments  which  were  not  then  in  existence,  oh,  at 
most,  only  just  starting,  and  the  greatly  increased  pop- 
ulation, warrant  the  belief  that  the  business  is  now, 
at  least,  30  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880;  ami,  if 
any  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  census  statis- 
tics, would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  hands  is  not  far  from  1,800;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  about  1656,000;  the  amount  of  material  used  about 


$1,120,000,  and  the  annual  product  not  far  from  $2,357,- 
700.  Our  belief  is,  from  a  careful  examination,  that 
the  total  out-|)Ut  considerably  exceeds  tliesf  figiirec, 
though  there  has  been  a  very  decided  decline  in  prices 
within  the  i)ast  tliree  years.  Tiial  the  busineKs  might 
be,  and  oiiglit  to  be,  miicli  larg«'r  than  it  is,  is  our  firm 
<-onviction;  for  Brooklyn  ;uid  Kings  county  are  very 
favorably  situated  for  manufarttiring  boots  and  shoes 
on  a  large  scale.  In  this  connection,  wc  give  the  bio- 
graphy and  portrait  of  Mr.  Ai.axson  Tkask,  founder 
of  the  Jiiii/  Stall  SItiii;  ami  Lculher  M"nuj'>ir(iirhi;/ 
Coiiip'ini/,  above  referred  to,  and  who  hsus  been,  for  fifty 
years,  an  esteemed  resident  of  Brooklyn. 


Al.ANSoN  Trask  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  William 
Trask,  who  was  at  Nauiiikeag(now  Salem.  Ma«.s. ).  when  .lohn 
Endicott  arrived  from  AVeymoutli,  England,  in  102^,  by  the 
ship  .lt/f/ai7,  with  a  colony  of  Puritan  emijp-.ints.  Captain 
Trask  was  of  great  assistance  to  Endicott  in  those  early  days 
of  privation  and  hardship.  An  early  writer  has  said:  ••  Cap- 
tain William  Trask  was  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  what 
Captain  Miles  Standish  wiis  to  the  Plymouth  Colony." 

On  Octolier  19th.  HiiiU.  William  Trask  was  made  a  freeman; 
in  1636  he  was  chosen  captain,  and  from  IfVJo  to  liWi*  In-  re- 
presented Salem  in  the  General  Court.  In  lti37,  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  tlie  Pequot  Indians,  the  vali- 
ant Richard  Davenport  being  his  lieutenant.  Ca|>tain  Track's 
will  bears  date  May  loth,  1666.  and  he  died  not  long  after- 
wards, and  was  buried  under  arms,  leaving  two  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Alanson  Tuask  is  of  the  sixth  generation  from  Captain 
William  Trask.  He  was  born  in  Millbury,  Worcester  <'Oiinty, 
Mass..  in  1808,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1S29.  In  18:«.  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Marciuand,  and  in  1834  took  up  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

In  the  year  1833,  he  went  into  the  jobbing  business  of  boots 
and  shoes,  in  New  York  city,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wessons  &  Trask,  which  was  subsequently  changed  to  A.  & 
A.  G.  Trask.  He  did  business  some  fifteen  years  in  Maiden 
Lane,  and  then  removed  to  Warren  street.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  was  begun  about  1865.  Mr.  Alanson  Trask 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Boy  Stair  Sho'-  and 
Leather  Mitmifacturinij  Company.  This  firm  had  manufac- 
tories in  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  has  grown  to  lie 
the  most  important  company  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Trask's  removal  to  Brooklyn,  the  city 
was  a  village,  and  he  has  watched  its  growth  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and  aided  in  its  development,  during  the  past 
lialf  century.     He  identified  himself  with  its  benevolent  and 

'  charitable  institutions,  and  was  early  connected  with  the 
City   Tract   Society  (afterwanls  the  Brooklyn   City    Mission 

I  and  Tract  Society),  the  Brooklyn  Di. •<]!<■«. lary.  the  Home  for 
Friendli'sn  ^\'omen  and  Children,  the  Old  .Men's  Homr.  and 

I  theBrooWj/ii  loioi;/  ilms  Chrixtian  A.isocialion.  He  has 
for  some  time  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Brook- 
lyn Dime  Savings  Bank: 

SECTION  XXIX. 
Window  Blinds  and  Shades. 
The  census  of    1880  gives  the   following  statistics, 
under  the  title  "  Window  Blinds  and  Shade.^ :  "  Estab- 
lishments,   12;    capital,   $294,460;  hands,    140;  wages. 
$82,171;  material,  $224,722;  annual  product,  $475,805. 
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Air.  Frotliinghaiii's  preliminary  report,  with  more  re- 
gard to  the  facts,  gavi-  iho  following  statistics:  Estab- 
li§hnient8,  3;  capital,  |'278,000;  number  of  hands,  163; 
wages,  #71,799;  material,  $204,705;  annual  product, 
^■«:i7,«50. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  different  articles  known 
under  the  names  of  window  blinds  and  shades,  viz. : 
First,  the  wooden  slat  blinds,  either  inside  or  outside 
of  our  windows,  and  which  form  one  item  of  the  "  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,"  so  extensively  manufactured  overall 
the  Northern  States;  these  are  decidedly  not  what  this 
item  in  the  census  could  have  meant.  Second,  the 
wire-cloth  screens  or  shades,  not  properly  called  blinds, 
so  commonly  used  in  windows  in  summer.  We  do  not 
think  these  could  have  been  intended  by  the  Census 
Office,  and  yet  we  cannot  be  certain.  They  come  prop- 
erly under  "  wire  work  "  and  "  woven  wire  "  in  this 
work.  Third,  the  window  shades  and  curtains  of  the 
wall-paper  manufacturers,  which  might,  perhaps,  by 
courtesy,  be  called  window  blinds,  inasmuch  as  they 
keep  out  the  light.  These  are  treated  of,  under  "  Wall 
Papers  and  Paper  Hangings."  Fourth,  "  window  shades  " 
proper,  curtains  of  white  Hollands,  or  of  colored  linen, 
or  of  cloth  painted  in  oils,  with  gilt  bands  or  stripes; 
or  with  stripes  of  other  bright  oil  colors;  or  landscapes 
in  oil;  or  water-colors,  India  ink,  ttc. ;  of  graceful 
and  artistic  designs,  and  either  transparent  or  opaque. 
These  last  are  probably  what  the  Census  Office  intended ; 
but  if  so,  they  were  wide  of  the  mark,  as  to  the  number 
of  the  establishments  or  the  extent  of  the  business. 

There  are  indeed,  not  twelve,  but  at  least  sixty  es- 
tablishments, which  manufacture  the  white  and  col- 
ored Hollands  curtains,  and  deal  in  tassels,  shade  and 
picture  cord,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an  item  in  the  business 
of  every  upholsterer,  carpet  dealer,  painters'  shop,  and 
most  of  the  furniture  dealers,  but  is  only  one  item  of 
a  multifarious  business,  and  cannot  be  severed  from  their 
other  business.  It  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
single  out  window  hangings  and  drapery,  one  item  of 
the  upholsterers'  business,  and  give  the  statistics  of  it 
as  a  distinct  business.  The  directory  puts  down  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  of  these  window  shade  men,  some  of 
them  carpet  dealers,  some  upholsterers,  and  others 
painters,  but  it  might  have  just  as  easily  increased  the 
number  to  fifty. 

There  are,  however,  two  firms,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  only  two  in  the  county,  who 
manufacture  the  "  transparent  and  opaque  window 
shades,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  These  are  Jay  C. 
Wemple  <b  Co.,  of  121  Fourth  avenue,  and  Atulrew 
Barricklo,  of  Hicks  street,  between  Warren  and  Bal- 
tic streets  (until  the  night  of  F"el).  26,  1884,  when  his 
factory  and  its  contents  were  destroyed  by  tire). 

The  idea  which  these  shades  were  intended  to  de- 
velojj  was  that  of  a  curtain,  which  should  exclude  the 
strong  sunlight,  and  yet  should  present  to  the  eye  both 
from  the   inside  and   outside,   a   pleasing  and   artistic 


view,  a  landscape,  or  noted  church,  abbey,  or  public 
building,  either  in  colors  or  mezzotint,  and  one  which 
would  be  durable  as  well  as  beautiful.  This  idea  was 
worked  out  from  observation  and  protracted  experi- 
ment, by  Mr.  Jay  C.  Wemple,  beginning  in  1840,  with 
the  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  glue  water,  and  with  rude 
designs  drawn  on  it  with  India  ink,  and  gradually  per- 
fected by  giving  the  cloth  used  a  coating  of  oil,  tur- 
pentine and  beeswax,  which  made  it  finn,  yet  trans- 
lucent, and  yet  gave  a  basis  on  which  oil  colors  could 
be  painted  or  printed.  By  the  application  of  a  mod- 
ified chromotype  process,  these  curtains  can  now  be 
made  of  exquisite  designs,  in  black  and  white  or  in 
colors,  and  with  or  without  gold  bands,  and  at  prices  so 
reasonable  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  very 
moderate  circumstances. 

The  industry  did  not  emerge  from  its  experimental 
stage  until  after  1845,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years 
its  growth  was  moderate,  but  it  is  now  a  well  estab- 
lished and  constantly  improving  and  increasing  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Wemple  has  now  a  capital  of  $200,000 
invested  in  it,  employs  from  150  to  200  hands,  and  re- 
ports an  annual  production  of  over  $300,000.  His 
only  competitor,  Mr.  Andrew  Barricklo,  was  formerly 
in  Sedgwick  street,  but  his  factory  there  was  burned 
about  four  years  ago,  the  materials  used  being  very 
inflammable;  he  then  removed  to  Hicks  street,  where 
he  has  just  been  burned  out  again.  His  goods  are  of 
the  same  quality  with  Messrs.  Wemple  &  Co.'s,  but 
his  production  was  not  so  large,  though  it  was  increas- 
ing. He  employed  about  90  hands,  and  turned  out 
from  $180,000  to  $200,000  of  goods  annually.  Both 
firms,  we  believe,  made  also  those  articles — lamp  shades, 
with  designs  printed  on  this  prepared  cloth — which 
have  attracted  so  much  attention.  They  also  furnished, 
where  desired,  the  white  and  colored  Hollands  for  cur- 
tains, with  all  fixtures,  table  oil  cloths,  etc.,  etc.  These 
two  establishments,  then,  employ  about  250  hands, 
and  produce  not  less  than  $500,000  of  goods — larger 
amounts,  both  in  employees  and  products,  than  the 
census  attributes  to  its  mythical  twelve  mantifacturers 
of  "  window  blinds  and  shades." 

The  amount  of  production  of  the  while  and  colored 
Hollands  curtains,  fixtures  and  trimmings,  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained,  but  we  may  approximate  it  in 
this  wise:  There  are  not  less  than  60  houses  who 
make  this  an  item  of  their  business;  if  each  house 
averaged  only  a  set  of  these  shades  a  week  (a  set  is 
from  15  to  20  curtains,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
house),  this  would  amount  to  $30  to  $40  a  week  —  to 
$1,660  to  $2,080  a  year,  or  for  the  whole,  from  $94,000 
to  $124,000  a  year.  This  is  undoubtedly  below  the 
actual  produc^t.  This  would  give  for  the  window 
blinds,  curtains  and  shades  of  these  materials,  an  ag- 
gregate of  $000,000  or  more. 

Lace  curtains  and  the  lamhrequins,  silk  hangings, 
tassels,  and  metallic  or  gilt-wood  mountings,  and  bands 
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for  them,  as  wull  as  lor  iiianU'l  ilrapcrus,  [icirliL"-t'H, 
etc.,  belong  to  tlir  upholsterers'  art,  and  have  been 
treated  of  (iiuU'r  ii])li()lstery.  Of  the  other  wimlow 
blinds,  shades  and  curtains,  we  have  treateil  under 
their  ap]>ro|>rialc  heads. 


SECTION  XXX. 

Cooperage. 

Cooperage  is  an  iiMjturtant  inaniifactuM'.  Tlic  census 
statistics  give  42  estahli.shments,  with  $913,700  capital, 
employing  1,547  hands,  paying  $595,010  in  wages,  using 
$1,58:5,987  of  raw  material,  and  producing  $2, '.•37,202 
of  barrels,  casks,  «&c.  The  number  of  establishments  is 
the  same  as  is  reported  in  the  Brooklyn  Directory  for 
1882,  but  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  these  are  all  inde- 
jiendcnt  cooper  sliops,  some  of  them  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, but  not  connected  with  the  large  sugar  refineries, 
distilleries,  and  breweries,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
manufacture  their  own  barrels,  casks  and  kegs.  The 
cooperage  department  of  IFavi'ini  i/er  <0  El<li  r'svAmvry 
alone,  has  a  capacity  for  the  production  of  8,000  sugar 
barrels  a  day,  and  actually  jiroduces,  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons from  4,000  to  5,00o  barrels  daily;  and  I>c  Caitlro 
&  Donner,  the  Brookhjn  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Mol- 
lir,  Si'rcl-  (i  Co.,  the  Lii'ingston  Steam  Refincrg,  and 
the  HiimiUon  Avenue  Refinery,  probably  produce  at 
least  10,000  barrels  more,  every  working  day.  The 
great  distilleries  ami  breweries  require  casks  and  kegs 
of  peculiar  form  and  construction,  and  they  prefer  to 
make  them  on  the  premises.  These  three  industries,  and 
the  petroleum  refiners,  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
barrels,  casks  and  kegs,  and  it  would  be  a  very  low 
estimate  which  put  their  united  production  below 
12,000,000.  The  flour  trade  does  not  use  so  many  bar- 
rels as  formerly;  a  large  proportion  of  its  products  are 
put  up  in  stout  paper  bags  of  different  capacities,  and 
but  a  sm.all  part  of  the  barrels  they  use  are  new;  teams 
in  their  employ,  visiting  all  the  bakeries,  the  larger 
groceries,  etc.,  and  buying  all  the  flour  barrels  they  can 
find,  at  a  standard  price  of  18  or  20  cents  per  barrel; 
these  are  repaired  in  the  cooper  shops,  and  made  to  do 
good  service  in  the  flour  trade.  The  provision  trade 
use  a  good  many  barrels,  but  the  lard,  hams,  bacon, 
&c.,  are  put  up  in  tins  or  in  boxes,  and  hence  the  com- 
parative demand  for  barrels  is  less  than  formerly.  The 
fruit,  potato  and  vegetable  trade  use  many  barrels, 
though  these  branches  of  trade  are  not  so  extensively 
carried  on  in  Kings  couivty  as  in  the  fruit  districts; 
but  most  of  their  barrels  are  old  flour  barrels,  and  not  al- 
ways coopered.  Cider  barrels,  soap  barrels,  lime,  plaster 
and  hydraulic  cement  barrels,  are  not  manufactured  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  Kings  county,  as  the  expense 
of  transportation  requires  them  to  be  produced  nearer 
the  places  where  they  are  used.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  including  the  barrels,  etc.,  manufactured  by  the 
lartce    MianufactMrers    for   their    own   use,    the    annual 


j)roduction  of  cooperage  cannot  fall  below  ♦4,000.000. 
The  Superintenilent  of  Haveineyer  atid  Klder's  cooper- 
age establishment  is,  or  w.as,  Mr.  lyowell  -Af.  Palmer.  Of 
the  indi'pendent  coopers,  I'md  Weliliiunut,  whose  por- 
trait graces  the  following  jiagc,  is,  we  believe,  consider- 
ably the  largest;  the  others  who  are  most  noteworfliy 
are:  I'atrii-h  J)<iltoii,:iHl  Tliinl  .street,  K.  I).;  Jlronnni 
<fc  CoUi{/rtn,  .140  Fifth  street,  K.  D.;  St€j)lifu  I'. 
Short/and  <t'  limtlur;  Jhnry  .Milhnm,  N.  «l"  //. 
CDonnell,  J.  <t'  W.  MnUinon  (kegs  of  all  Hortn); 
l\mlsin  lb  Egnr,  North  11th  and  .id  streets;  Joltn 
Carver,  112  South  2nd  street;  Michael  Becker;  Ileunj 
Heims;  Dillon^ s  Sons;  R.  A.  Robertnon  «t  Co.;  JI. 
Wai/de/l  <t"  Co.;  B.  F.  Briggt;  Jinnen  C<>iighl-iit,  72 
North  1.3th  street;  Smmiel  M'a>i</en,  05  North  lliird 
street;  3/".  IT.  Duane,  098  Willoughby  avenue;  Peter 
Bennett,  245  \'an  Hrunt  street,  etc.,  etc. 

^lost  of  the  larger  coopers,  aside  from  their  mamifac- 
ture  of  barrels,  half  barrels  or  kegs,  manufacture  or  deal 
in  sugar  shooks,  casks  and  staves,  heading  and  hoo]is, 
and  some  of  them  make  a  specialty  of  repairing  second- 
hand barrels. 


Paul  Weidmann.  well  and  widely  known  in  connection 
witli  the  cooperage  interest  in  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Nieder- 
auerbach,  near  Zweibrucken,  Rhein  Pfalz,  Bavaria,  May  1.", 
1830,  and  came  to  America  in  March,  18.52,  and  was  employed 
about  six  months  by  a  brewer  in  New  York.  Later  he  worked 
about  a  year  in  one  of  the  old  Williamsburch  breweries,  and 
for  a  year  as  a  cooper  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity.  Returning 
east,  he  was  emploj-ed  in  New  York  and  Williamsburgh  as  a 
journeyman  cooper  until  1859,  when  he  opened  a  small 
cooper's  shop  of  his  own  in  the  rear  of  an  old  buikiinj;  on 
North  First  street,  near  Second.  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
moved his  then  greatly  increased  business  to  .South  Twelfth 
street,  where  the  Havemeyer  sugar  refinery  now  i.o.  and  it 
was  located  there  till  the  property  embracing  his  site  was 
purchased  by  the  Havemeyers,  and  converted  to  their  use. 
He  then  purchased  the  lot  on  North  First  street, where  he  had 
first  begun  business  on  his  own  account,  and  occupied  en- 
tirely the  buildings,  one  room  of  which  had  previously  been 
sufficient  lor  the  demands  of  his  business.  Later,  he  removed 
to  North  First,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  where  he 
had  a  large  establishment  for  the  time,  but  which  his  grow- 
ing business  necessitated  his  almndoning,  on  account  of  lack 
of  room  and  other  facilities,  which  he  obtained  in  1874,  at  his 
present  location  on  North  Third  street,  where  he  bought  a 
large  factory,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  build  an  addition, 
and  near  which  he  has  erected  other  buildings,  until  he  now 
has  one,  100x125  feet,  six  stories  high;  one.  .50x125  feet,  two 
stories  high,  and  another,  100x135  feet,  four  stories  high,  ad- 
jacent to  which  is  a  capacious  yard.  His  business,  which  af- 
fords employment  to  many  workmen,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  city,  and  in  its  management.  Mr.Weiiimann  is 
assisted  by  his  sons,  Paul  Weidmann,  .Jr.,  .ind  Freiierick 
Weidmann.  Mr.  Weidmann  m.nrried  Susan  Diehl,  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  but  a  resident  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  has  two 
cliildren  living.  While  yet  working  as  a  journeyman  cooper. 
Mr.  Weidmann  established  a  small  fancy  store  which  his 
wife  managed  thirteen  years,  thus  aiding  him  to  put  hisenter- 
prise  on  a  lirm  footing,  which  insured  its  after  success.  His 
wares  include  new  sugar,  flour  and  syrup  liarrels,  li.alf-l>ar- 
rels.  kegs,  &c.,  and   he  deals  extensively  in  sugar  shooks, 
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second-hand  barrels  and  casks  and  staves,  heading  and 
hoops.  His  factory  and  wareliouse  are  located  at  85  to  109 
North  Third  street,  and  lit  to  104  North  First  street,  and  he 
lias  a  yard  and  wharf  at  the  foot  of  North  Sixth  street. 

SECTION  XXXI. 
Clothing:  Men's;  Women's;  Shirts. 

The  doUdiiij  trade,  in  its  various  IjniMclies,  is  a  very 
hxrge  industry  in  King.s  county  ;  largo,  not  only  in  the 
amount  inailc  for  our  Brooklyn  manufacturers,  but  still 
larger  in  the  amount  produced  liorc  for  New  York 
iiouses. 

We  are  at  loss  to  understand  the  clothing  statistics 
furnished  by  the  census.  The  com|)endium  of  the  tenth 
census  states  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  men's  clothing  as  328.  If  this  number 
was  meant  to  include  all  the  tailors,  it  was  altogether 
too  small;  for  they  number  716  in  the  city  and  about 
24  in  the  county  towns,  or  740  in  all.  But  it  is  not 
usual  to  count  every  tailor,  or  indeed,  the  tailors  gene- 
rally, as  manufacturers;  though,  in  a  sense,  a  ])art  of 
them  are  so.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  intended  to 
include  all  the  manufacturers  of  ready-made  clothing, 
it  was  very  much  too  large,  for,  including  all  the  deal- 
ers in  ready-made  clothing,  there  are  only  15(1;  and  of 


these,  less  than  one-half  manufacture  their  goods  here, 
whatever  they  may  do  elsewhere.  Several  of  the 
larsrer  of  these  houses  have  their  factories  and  cutting 
shops  elsewhere,  and  the  goods  are  only  brought 
here  to  be  sold.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  houses 
as  Iialdwin,  A.  J.  Nutting  &  Company,  and  many 
others.  Some,  of  course,  do  manufacture  here,  and  a 
larger  number  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  largest  of 
these  is,  undoubtedly,  Smith,  Grai/  ib  Co.,  whose  ex- 
tensive stores,  factories  and  warehouses  occupy  so 
largo  a  space  on  Broadway  and  Fourth  street,  E.  D., 
and  Maidiattan  and  Greonpoiut  avenues,  Greenpoint. 
In  their  sjiecialty  of  boys'  and  children's  clothing, 
this  house  is  the  largest,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  present 
senior  partner  of  this  firm — whose  portrait  and  l)io- 
graphy  are  among  the  most  precious  contributions  to 
the  gallery  of  worthies  in  our  work — commenced  the 
business  of  making  boys'  clothing  in  New  York  city, 
jironipted  therelo  by  his  firm  conviction  that  such  gar- 
ments, if  picipcrly  made,  would  find  a  ready  sale.  He 
was  himself  an  accomplished  t.iilor,  cutter  and  filter, 
and  his  goods  were  soon  hugely  in  demand.  Mr.  Allen 
(iray,  the  second  partner  of  the  present  firm,  added  to 
t,liepo]iularily  of  this  brant^h  of  business  by  originating 
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the  best  set  of  graded  patterns  for  boys' c-ldtliiii!^,  wliicli 
had  over  been  produced.     Mr.  Smith   removed  several 
times  in   New  York  and  ha<l   built  uj)   in  twenty-seven 
years  of  active  and   honorable   toil  a   very    extensive 
wholesale  trade,   largely  with  the  south  ;  when,  at  the 
conunencenient  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  found  himself 
subjected  to  the  loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  by  the  indisposition  and  in  many  eases,  the  in- 
ability  of    his    southern   customers  to  pay,  he    with- 
drew from  business,  gathering  together  the  wreck  of 
his  fortune.     It  is  not  often   the  case  that  a  man,  past 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  has  lost  so  large  a  fortune,  suc- 
ceeds in    retrieving   his    fortune   and    winning   a  still 
larger  one;  but  this  was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions.     In 
1864,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  ^Ir.  Allen 
Gray,  Mr.  Smith  opened  a  retail  clothing  store  of  small 
extent    on     Fourth     street,    Williamsburgh.       Ilut    so 
popular  had  their  goods  been,  before  the  war,  that  old 
customers   rallied   round   them  and  besought  them  to 
manufacture  boys'  clothing  for  them.     And  so  it  hap- 
pened, that  before  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  they  had 
been  compelled  to  establish  a  manufactory  on  Broadway, 
E.  D.,  and  removed  their  retail  store  to  that  street  in  1868. 
Eacli  enlargement  only  opened  the  way  for  another,  and 
in  addition  to  a  branch  factory  at  Greenpoint,  48x100, 
and  four   stories    high,  and  buildings  on   Broadway, 
100x100,    seven    stories    in    height,  they  built  an  im- 
mense factory   in   Fourth    street,  and    are  now  about 
erecting  another  imposing  and  extensive  structure  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Foui-th  street,  E.  D.  They 
have  now  three  departments  of  their  manufactures,  the 
wholesale   trade,  the  retail  trade,  and    custom    work. 
Over  3,000  adults  are  on  their  pay-roil;  and  their  weekly 
disbursements  for  wages  alone   reach  $30,000  or  more, 
making    more    than    §1,600,000    for    wages    annually. 
Their  annual  production  is  probably   greater  than  that 
of  any  otiier  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Brooklyn,  except 
the  great  sugar  refiners  and  perhai)s  one  or  two  of  the 
petroleum  houses.     They  do  not,  by  any  means,  confine 
themselves  to  boys'  and  children's  clothing,  l)ut  make 
and  maintain  a  full  line  in  all  departments  of  their  busi- 
ness.    The  present  firm  consists  of  five  partners,  the  in- 
fusion of  \-ounger  blood  having  increased  its  efficiency. 


Edwari>  Smith. — One  of  the  representative  self-made  men 
of  Brooklyn  is  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  resident  at  No.  99  Bedford 
avenue.  A  son  of  Gerslionv  B.  and  Temperance  (Sheffield) 
Smith,  he  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Conn..  December  19th. 
181t!,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  on  liis  father's  farm. 

As  subsetiuent  events  have  proved,  Mr.  Smith  was  not 
intended  by  nature  to  be  an  agriculturist,  and  he  seems  to 
have  recognized  this  as  a  fact  at  a  very  tender  age:  for,  when 
only  fifteen  years  old,  lie  left  home  and  secured  a  situation  as 
errand  boy  in  a  New  York  grocery  store,  and  was  employed 
in  that  and  other  humble  capacities,  with  different  grocery  | 
firms  in  that  city,  for  about  two  years.  Next  he  solicited  his 
father  to  permit  him  to  learn  the  tailors'  trade,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  of  Ridgefield.  Conn.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  his  instructor  went  out  of  business,  and  young  i 


Smith,  having  in  that  short  time  acquired  a  contidcniblo 
knowledge  of  thetruile,  leturneil  to  New  York  nnrl  worked  a» 
a  journeyman  until  \K\'>,  when  he  wasi'oinpelled  to  Ivnvo  the 
city  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera.  Just  at  this 
point  in  his  career  he  had  engaged'  u  conip<-tent  person  to 
instruct  him  in  the  art  of  cutting,  but  wan  prevented  from 
learning  by  his  sudden  cleparture  for  home.  Hut,  nothing 
daunted,  he  dally  iiracticed  the  drafting  of  riothing.  and  in 
a  short  time  obtained  ii  good  theoretical  knowledge  of 
rutting. 

After  the  al)atenient  of  the  plague,  Mr.  Smith  retunD^l  to 
New  York,  and,  though  he  had  never  yet  actually  eut  n 
garment,  engaged  as  cutter  with  n  lirni  for  whom  he  hiul 
formerly  worked  ii»  a  jounieyinan,  and  filled  tlie  [io8ition 
successfully  and  satisfactordy.  In  January,  IH.tJ,  with  th« 
assistance  of  hi.s  father,  he  went  into  businei-s  as  a  clothier 
on  Chatham  street,  between  Pearl  and  Baxter  Htreetfl,  and  in 
conducting  bis  trade  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  boys'  clothing  in  New  York;  and,  lielieving  that  neat 
and  well-m.ade  garments,  in  various  sizes,  for  iKiys,  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  he  got  up  an  assorlment  of  sueh 
goods,  and  was  so  successful  with  it  that  he  continued  in  this 
line  and  liecame  the  (irst  manufacturer  of  Ixiy.s'  clothing  of 
any  prominence  in  the  city.  In  183<5,  he  removed  his 
establishment  to  Fulton  street,  and,  a)>out  1H4.3,  reiiuiring 
more  room,  to  William  street,  below  Maiden  Lane,  where  he 
embarked  quite  succe.-isfuUy  in  the  wholesale  trade.  For 
some  years  the  trade  of  the  city  had  lieen  gradually  concen- 
trating on  the  west  side,  and  about  l>t4T  Mr.  Sm"th  removed 
his  business  to  Barclay  street,  at  the  corner  of  Church.  Five 
years  later  he  located  on  Warren  street,  and,  after  two  years, 
removed  thence  to  Broadway,  near  Leonard  street.  From 
this  time  on  his  business  rapidlv  a,ssumed  larger  proportions, 
growing  steadily  until  1861,  when  he  retired  on  account  of 
embarrassments  arising  from  the  unsettled  condition,  caused 
by  the  war  for  the  union,  of  a  southern  trade  which,  during 
years  of  unabated  growth,  had  attained  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

In  1864.  Mr.  Smith  resumed  business,  on  a  limited  scale,  in 
Williamsburgh,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Allen  Cray,  opening  a  retail  store  on  Fourth  street.  So 
popular  had  been  Jlr.  .Smith's  goods  among  his  former 
customers  that  many  of  them  solicited  the  new  firm  to  man- 
ufacture for  them  their  stock  of  boys'  clothing.  The  demand 
for  their  work  increased  so  rapidly  that  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  firm  established  a  manufactory  on  Broadway, 
Williamsburgh,  and  removed  their  store  to  that  street  in 
1868.  In  1870,  they  built  and  occupied  their  present  large 
Broadway  store.  Their  extensive  store  in  Greenpoint  was 
'  opened  in  their  then  new  building  in  1877.  In  1881,  the  firm 
first  occupied  their  extensive  factory  on  Fourth  street,  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  a  third  store. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  projector  of  what  is  now  the  largest  manufactory 
of  boys'  clothing  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  At  this  time,  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Gray  consists  of 
Messrs.  Edward  Smith,  Allen  Gray,  W.  O.  H.  Randolph, 
Willard  F.  Smith  and  Warren  E.  Smith,  the  two  last 
mentioned  being  sons  of  the  senior  memlier;  and  the  active 
members  are  Messrs.  W.  G.  H.  Randolph,  who  superintends 
the  purchase  of  materials  and  the  manufacture  of  stock; 
Willard  V.  Smith,  who  supervises  the  retail  department  of 
the  business,  and  Warren  E.  Smith,  travelling  and  wholesale 
representative  of  the  house.  As  large  as  are  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Gray's  facilities  for  manufacture,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  immense  demand  for  their  goods,  and  the  firm 
has  recently  purchased  the  Washington  Hall  property,  at  the 
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corner  of  Broadway  aud  I'ourtli  street,  and  will  soon  erect 
upon  it  a  large  six-story  building,  with  iron  front,  for  occu- 
pancy as  a  store  and  factory,  where,  with  enlarged  facilities, 
they  will  concentrate  their  business  and  engage  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  liefore  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  clothing;  their  wholesale  trade, 
as  heretofore,  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  boys'  clothing,  while 
in  their  retail  department  they  will  carry  a  large  stock  of 
both  men's  and  boys'  clothing  of  all  descriptions.  In  all 
Brooklyn  tliere  is  not  a  more  useful  business.  Not  less  than 
3,CM>0  hands  find  daily  employment  with  Messrs.  Smith  & 
firay.  who  disburse  thousands  of  dollars  weekly,  which  goes 
to  aid  the  general  prosperity  of  the  citj'  by  its  gradual  distri- 
bution through  all  of  the  various  avenues  of  trade. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  is  no  politician,  but  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  all  matters  of  national  or  municipal  importance, 
and  he  has  been  a  willing  and  liberal  contributor  to  various 
charitable  objects  and  toward  manj'  useful  improvements. 

Ne.xt  to  Smith,  Gray  &  Co.,  thougli  with  a  long  inter- 
val between,  is  the  house  of  McKeon  &  Todd,  110-116 
ikoadway,  corner  4th  street,  E.  D. ;  men's,  boys'  and 
children's  clothing.  This  firm  wa.s  established  in  1878; 
gives  employment  to  1,500  persons.  Mr.  McKeon  was 
formerly  witli  Smith,  Gray  it  Co.,  jobbers  in  New 
York.  Mr  .Todd  started  in  the  business  some  18  years 
ago.  M.  linseiiberg  tfc  Son,  43  and  45  Fulton  street, 
established  in  1868,  erected  their  present  fine  building 
in  1878,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  January, 
1882,  to  A.  Rosenberg;  they  employ  3  cutters  and 
25  hands,  and  have  an  annual  out-jnit  of  from  5*75,000  to 
$100,000.  Adolph  Kilchuin,  266  and  210  Fulton  street, 
manufactures  men's,  boys'  and  children's  clothing; 
they  were  established  at  No.  260,  in  1866,  employ  200 
hands,  and  sell  largely  at  wholesale;  Mr.  Ketchum 
is  an  Austrian,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856. 

Ne.\t  in  order  come  the  tailors,  those  large  houses 
which,  confining  themselves  exclusively  to  custom  work, 
are  yet  doing  a  comparatively  large  business,  exclusively 
in  supplying  suits  made  to  measure.  Most  of  these  men 
are  dealers  also,  keeping  on  hand  an  assortment  of 
choice  goods  for  the  use  and  wear  of  their  customers, 
which  they  make  up  themselves;  in  other  words,  they 
are  "  men^hant  tailors."  We  have  seen  that  Smith, 
Gray  &  Co.,  like  some  other  of  the  large  clothing 
houses,  keep  up  a  large  custom  department,  and  do  a 
fine  business  with  customers  of  the  best  class.  A  large 
house  like  this  lias  a  manifest  advantage  over  the  small 
"merchant"  tailors,  in  being  able  to  obtain  a  greater 
variety  of  suit  goods,  and  at  much  lower  jiriccs.  It 
was  formerly  said  of  Brooks  Brothers,  and  some  of  the 
other  manufacturers  of  very  fine  clothing,  that  their 
goods  were  of  such  excellent  quality,  and  so  admirably 
made,  that  many  of  the  "  merchant  tailors,"  who  had 
rich  Southern  customers,  would  take  their  orders  for 
complete  suits,  to  be  delivered  the  next  day;  allow  them 
to  select  their  cloths,  take  their  measure,  and  then  go  to 
these   great  houses,   match   the    goods,   applying   their 


measures  and  buy  the  goods  ready  made,  and  send 
them  with  the  bill,  on  which  a  very  large  profit  was 
made,  to  the  customer  at  the  time  appointed.  The  cus- 
tomers of  our  Brooklyn  tailors  would  hardly  be  satis- 
fied with  such  an  arrangement;  and  though  it  might 
sometimes  prove  successful,  the  risk  would  be  very 
great. 

We  think  James  B.  Ilealy,  of  205  Montague  street, 
is  probably  entitled  to  the  leading  place  among  our 
"  merchant  tailors."  He  has  been  in  business  for  20 
years,  has  a  large  store  and  stock,  'md  keeps  35  tailors 
employed  constantly  in  cusloip  w-ork.  His  out-put  is 
very  large,  though  we  cannot  give  the  exact  figures. 
Godfrey  Rossberg,  of  282  and  284  Fulton  street;  D. 
Pi/zer,  of  385  Myrtle  avenue;  and  Robert  Raphael,  of 
464  Fulton  street,  probably  follow;  while  James  Porter, 
of  288  Fulton  street;  William,  Strauss  tb  CV».,431  Grand 
street;  Westin  <t"  Kreinbrink,  of  141  Flatbush  avenue; 
William  Voss,  32  Myrtle  avenue;  ./  V.  Duhernell,  of 
333  and  335  Fulton  avenue;  R.  &  J.  Donahue,  of  331 
Washington  street;  I).  K  Johnston,  of  36  Fifth  avenue; 
H.  P.  Hansen,  of  60  Bond  street;  and  Friedrich  Kron, 
of  744  Fulton,  are  all  doing  a  large  custom  business. 
Many  of  the  tailor  shops  connected  with  the  cheap 
clothing  trade  also  do  a  large  amount  of  business,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and 
Hebrews.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  this  business. 

The  remainder  of  the  business  of  making  and  repair- 
ing men's  clothing  is  conducted  in  small  tailors'  shops, 
where  the  tailor  does  his  work  himself,  with  usually 
one  or  two  women,  or,  possibly,  a  single  male  appren- 
tice or  journeyman  to  assist  him.  Most  of  these  estab- 
lishments do  not  turn  out  more  than  82,000  or  §2,500 
worth  of  work  in  a  year,  and  many  even  less  than 
§2,000.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  anything  like  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  number  of  hands  actually  employed, 
or  the  amount  of  goods  produced  by  the  manufacturers 
of  men's  clothing.  We  have  seen  that  one  house  em- 
ploys nearly  three  times  as  many  hands  as  the  census 
allows  to  the  whole  328;  and,  inferentially,  that  its 
annual  product  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  amount 
reported  by  the  census.  From  as  careful  a  review  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  of  this  great  business,  we  should 
place  the  number  of  employees  at  about  5,600,  and  the 
annual  product  at  about  §7,300,000.  We  are  sure  that 
this  is  rather  below  than  above  the  mark. 

SuBSEiTiox  I. —  Wome/i''s  ClotJiin;/. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Women's  Clothing.  While  this  branch  of  the 
clothing  manufacture  has  been  greatly  extended  and  in- 
creased since  1880,  the  census  statistics  are  not  quite  as 
hopelessly  wrong  as  in  men's  clothing.  The  census 
officers  report  25  establishments,  with  §157,425  capital, 
615  hands,  §180,480  wages,  §390,223  material,  §71 1,249 
annual  ])rodiict. 
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All,  or  nearly  all,  ol  our  larfjc  flry  goods  firms  are 
engagi- 1  very  extensively  in  lln'  production  of  these 
>;oods;  ^lessrs.  Wtchder  d'  . {.brain nn,  ■v!\\o  \v:\t\  in  tlie 
Imsiiu'ss,  employing  .'iOO  or  more  hands,  and  turning 
out  every  year  more  than  ^300, 000  of  tliese  goods.  F.  \ 
W.  Diet:,  of  Boerum  street,  K.  D.,  manufactures  \ 
women's  rnd  children's  wear,  employing  45  hands,  and 
doing  an  annual  business  of  nearly  4ir>o,000.  he  was 
recently  burned  out,  but  is  commencing  again.  F. 
Looser  ■':  Co.;  Jonrneai/  <b  Bnrnh'im;  J.  O'Brien; 
Weclisl  /•  .1-  /?n..,  '/:  K.  riorto,,,  S.  B.  Jone-s  C.  M. 
Wfsf,  1.  D.  JlaUhews  tD  Son,  F.  /'.  iS'/ryt//^,  and  others 
in  th(  Western  District,  and  five  or  six  firms  in  the 
Kasi  rn  District,  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  pro- 
du  lion  of  these  goods.  There  are  also  many  firms 
w  jich  make  this  their  sole  business;  and  when  we  add 
10  these  the  dressmakers  and  cloak  and  suit  makers  who 
have  shops  and  stores,  or  employ  help  at  their  own 
homes  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  we  shall  find 
the  number  of  establishments  largely  increased.  Of 
the  5-")9  dress  and  cloak  makers  in  Brooklyn,  not  less 
than  one-fifth  (112)  "take  in  work,"  as  the  phrase  is; 
/.  ('.,  make  the  goods  which  are  brought  to  them,  or 
which  they  furnish,  at  their  own  homes,  shops  or  stores; 
and  nearly  all  of  these  employ  some  assistants,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  within  our  knowledge,  from  10  to  '20. 

The  range  of  this  business,  which  now  includes,  as 
the  "  men's  clothing"  does  not,  all  articles  of  femi- 
nine underwear,  as  well  as  dresses,  suits,  and  cloaks, 
has  caused  it  to  make  great  progress  from  year  to 
year.  Before  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  a 
bride's  complete  trousseau  from  any  manufacturer.  A 
few  articles  might  be  j)icked  up  imported  from 
European  or  Mexican  nunneries,  and  the  rest  was  made 
by  persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
the  bride  herself.  Now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
bride,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  who  did  not  purchase 
every  article  needed  from  the  manufacturer  or  dealer. 
And  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent  also  of  dresses, 
cloaks  and  suits,  as  well  as  of  every  description  of 
linf/erie,  not  only  for  women's  use,  but  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  infants  and  young  children. 

The  division  of  labor,  in  ihe  manufacture  of  these 
goods,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Some 
houses  make  only  ladies'  collars  and  cuffs,  and  one  of 
our  Brooklyn  manufacturing  liouses  (.7!  C.  Roach  cC 
Co.)  employ  100  hands  on  this  manufacture  alone. 
Six  or  eight  houses  manufacture  only  embroideries  and 
laces  for  the  trimminir  of  ladies'  and  children's  cloth- 
ing,  and  not  far  from  200  hands  are  employed  in  this 
work  only,  aside  from  all  the  imported  laces  and  Ham- 
burg edgings,  Coventry  rufflings,  and  the  similar  trim- 
mings made  elsewhere  and  sold  here.  Four  houses 
are  engaged  exclusively  in  plaiting,  fluting  and  other 
trimming  work,  done  by  machinery  on  these  goods. 

The  11,000,000  and  more  of  sewing  machines  sold 
every  year  in  this  country,  are  not  pur<liastd  foi-  fam- 


ily use  to  any  great  extent,  l>ul  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  directly  or  indirectly;  many  sewing  women 
purchasing  their  own  maehiiieH  to  do  wurk  for  the  man- 
ufacturers at  their  iiomcH. 

We  conclude  then  that  the  number  of  eMtablislimcnts 
must  be  multiplied  by  five  at  least,  /.  e.,  that  there  are 
from  130  to  i;i5  of  them.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed cannot  be  less  than  I.HOO;  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  is  doubtful — not  less,  certainly,  than  fi4(Mi,ooo,  and 
probably  considerably  more — and  the  total  pr<Mluetion 
more  than  *2, 100, 000.  Of  this  pntduct,  full  four- 
fifths  is  manufactured  by  not  over  16  large  hoiiNcs,  and 
the  remainder,  probably,  by  the  smaller  establish- 
ments. 

SUBSKCTION  II. — ShirlH  uiiil  Shirl  FronU. 

The  census  statistics  of  shirt-making  are  as  follows: 
Establishments,  25;  capital,  *07,.3Oo;  hands,  :f(»4; 
wages  paid,  $105,723;  material  used,  ^200,511;  annual 
product,  $430,060.  The  directory  for  1883  reports  45 
firms,  of  which,  however,  3  have  gone  out  of  busines.s, 
3  others  have  their  factories  out  of  Kings  county,  and 
hence  are  not  manufacturers  here,  but  dealers;  13  are 
small  establishments  making  a  few  shirts,  or  night 
shirts,  to  eke  out  the  i-esources  of  thread  an<l  needle  or 
fancy  goods  stores,  and  cannot  fairly  be  reckoneil  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  Keep  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Harding  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  the  agents  of  the  "  Arcade"  and  the 
■' Monarch  "  shirt.s,  and  some  others,  do  no  manufac- 
turing here,  but  are  simply  dealers.  Most  of  the 
"  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods"  stores  have  particular 
brands  of  shirts,  of  which  they  are  agents,  and  as 
these  are  put  up  with  their  labels  on  the  boxes,  they 
pass  for  Brooklyn  manufacturers,  when,  in  fact,  they 
are  not  manufacturers  at  all. 

Still  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  shirt  fronts  is  a 
good  business  here,  both  in  the  wholesale  and  the  cus- 
toms trade.  It  is  not  as  extensive  as  the  factories  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  even  Baltimore,  Chicago 
or  Newark,  and  probably  Troy.  But  it  exceeds  in 
these  products  any  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
Union. 

The  shirts  manufactured  here  are  generally  of  very 
good  quality,  whether  made  for  the  wholesale  or  the 
custom  trade.  77n-  Sun  Maniifactiirin<i  C<>.,  of  68 
Broadway,  E.  D. ;  Geon/e  W.  Aidt,  of  767  Fulton 
I  street;  H.  X.  ISurdIck  d'  Co.,  of  45  South  Fifth  street, 
E.  D. ;  Gers'in  <l-  Siittoii.i,  63  Atlantic  avenue;  ./".  C. 
iJiiJf'ee  il  Co.,  50  Fourth  street,  E.  D. ;  Robert  Siueaton, 
123  Atlantic  avenue;  Janus  iSinipl',  Jr.,  145  Fulton 
street;  Henri/  iSieifenlur;/,  454  Fulton  street;  MUtmi 
E.  Smith,  W^  Fulton  street;  Thomas  Brof.,  517  Ful- 
ton street,  and  J.  A.  John.ion.  352  Fulton  street,  are  the 
j)rincipal  manufacturers  for  wholesale  trade.  Some  of 
these  undoubtedly  take  orders  from  dealers  in  furnish- 
ing goods,  to  make  up  custom  goo<Is  for  them,  which 
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will  Ijf  sold  ill  the  naiiio  of  the  dealur;  but  most  of 
their  work  is  for  the  jobbing  houses.  Most  of  the 
large  dry  goods  houses  deal  in  shirts,  but  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  they  are  not  made  here. 

The  manufacturers  who  make  up  shirts  only  for 
their  own  customers,  and  who  sell  their  goods  to  the 
wearers,  and  not  to  dealers,  are  not  so  many;  the  lead- 
ing house  in  this  business  is  that  of  Ithamar  Dubois, 
of  a-.'8  Fulton  street,  whose  portrait  and  biography  we 
are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  as  that  of  au  es- 
tinial>le,  enterprising,  honest  and  high-minded  manu- 
facturer. He  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  busi- 
ness since  1 80 1.  There  are  no  shirt  manufacturers  in 
this  country  whose  goods  have  a  better  reputation  for 
excellence  of  (piality  or  perfection  of  fit  than  those  of 
Ithamar  Dubois,  and  those  wiio  deal  with  liira  once 
are  sure  to  do  so  again.  Mr.  Dubois  employs  a  large 
force  in  the  manufacture  of  liis  goods,  and  his  annual 
product  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
custom  manufacturer,  either  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York. 


Ithamar  Dl'  Bois,  well  and  widely  known  as  manufacturer 
of  and  dealer  in  gentlemen's  fine  shirts  and  furnishing  goods, 
at  No  328  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  of  French  Huguenot 
extraction,  and  successive  generations  of  his  family  have 
lived  in  America  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Three 
brotliers  of  the  family  were  the  emigrants,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  now  numerous  throughout  the  Union,  and  especially 
so  on  Long  Island,  up  tlie  Hudson  river  and  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Du  Bois's  father,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Du  Bois,  was  formerly 
well  known  in  western  New  York,  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  planting  and  building  up  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
yet  remain  as  monuments  to  his  zeal  in  the  Christian  cause, 
and  is  now  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  California,  where 
one  of  his  sons  is  a  distinguished  physician,  and  another  is 
in  the  United  States  government  employ.  His  mother,  who 
was  Mehitaljel  Sumner,  a  native  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
died  in  187.0. 

Mr.  Uu  Bois  was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  father  was  then  laboring  in  the  ministry,  in  1830.  In 
1844,  the  family  removed  to  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio, 
following  westward  the  course  of  the  Star  of  Empire.  The 
youth  was  a  student  in  such  public  schools  as  that  section  of 
the  country  then  afforded,  and  later  at  the  old  Milan  academy 
at  Milan,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  school 
teacher,  an  avocation  in  which  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful, instructing  many  scholars  much  older  than  himself. 
Three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  and  that  they  were  three 
years  of  mental  discipline  and  advancement  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  third  year  he  w;is  principal  of  a 
union  school  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Relinquishing  the  te.xt-book 
and  the  fernde,  Mr.  Du  Bois  embarked  in  the  book  and  sta- 
tionery trade  at  I'lymouth,  Ohio,  in  18.50,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  18")7,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business  and  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  become  manager  of  the  store 
of  Charles  H.  Little,  a  dealer  in  paints  and  artists'  supplies, 
on  Atlantic  street,  a  poiition  which  he  held  until  his  func- 
tions were  assumed  by  a  gentleman  who  bouglit  an  interest 
in  the  business  of  Mr.  Little,  abjut  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Rebellion. 

In  partnership  with  Mr.  N.  L.  Huntington,  Mr.  Du  Bois 
ejtablishtid  a  factory  and  store  on  Fulton  street,  within  two 
doors  of  his  present  location,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 


of  fine  shirts  and  furnishing  goods.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  these  gentlemen  were  the  pioneers  in  their  line  in 
Brookljn,  there  having  been  previous  to  that  time,  no  .stores 
in  the  city  where  such  goods  were  handled,  and  a  market 
for  them  having  yet  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  created.  In 
January,  1866,  Mr.  Huntington  withdrew  from  the  business, 
and  since  that  time  Mr.  Du  Bois  has  been  proprietor.  Under 
the  latter's  management  it  was  more  than  doubled  during 
the  three  years  succeeding  the  former's  retirement,  and  it 
has  been  gradually  augmented  to  its  present  proportions  as 
the  leading  enterprise  of  its  class  in  the  city,  the  sign  of  the 
gold  shirt  having  become  familiar  to  Brookl3nites  as  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  Fulton  street.  Mr.  Du  Bois's  specialty  is 
fine  custom  shirts,  in  which  department  he  has  no  superior, 
either  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn.  His  stoje  is  the  centre  of 
a  large  local  trade,  his  customers  living  on  either  side  of  the 
East  river,  and  he  supplies  many  regular  puichasers  through- 
out the  Union,  especially  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Du  Bois  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian church,  under  the  influences  of  which  he  was  born 
and  reared,  and  very  prominent  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  that  denomination,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  congregations  of  which  he  has  from  time 
to  time  been  a  member,  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city  since  its  or- 
ganization, having  for  many  years  served  as  one  of  its  ruling 
elders.  His  earnest  devotion  to  this  church  has  been  fur- 
ther proven  by  the  fact  that  he  has  materially  contributed 
to  its  establishment  and  growth,  and  his  prominence  in  con- 
nection with  its  Sunday  school  and  mission  work,  and  his 
performance  of  the  duties  of  its  organist  and  musii'al  con- 
ductor, until  recently,  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.  He 
is  president  of  the  Bryant  Literary  Society,  and  all  measures 
toward  public  enlightenment  and  the  dissemination  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  have  a  staunch  supporter  in  him. 

The  political  history  of  Mr.  Du  Bois  has  been  one  un- 
marked by  any  changes  of  party  affiliations.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  Republicans,  and  he  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  his  first  vote  cast  in  a  presidential  election  was  for 
John  P.  Hale,  and  his  second  for  John  C.  Fremont,  and 
that  he  has  voted  for  each  successive  Republican  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  including  the  last.  While  taking  an  earn- 
est and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  is  not,  and 
has  never  been,  an  active  politician. 

In  18.52,  Mr.  Du  Bois  married  Miss  Adaline  P.  Brink,  of 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  and  has  a  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
son,  Mr.  William  S.  Du  Bois,  was  for  several  years  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father,  but  latterly  has  resided  in  California, 
where  he  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  plows  and 
wagons.  Viola  C,  Mr.  Du  Bois's  eldest  daughter,  is  the 
wife  of  J.  Freeman  Atwood,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Lillian 
Alice,  and  Edith  Louise,  his  younger  daughters,  reside  at  his 
home,  adding  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  declining 
years. 

Other  custom  manufacturers  of  good  reputation  are: 
Ira  Pereijo,  G-29  Atlantic  avenue;  Henry  Siaeaton,  of 
114  Atlantic  avenue;  William  P.  Johnston,  397  Fulton 
street;  Walter  A.  P/ielan,  103  Broadway,  E.D. ;  stridHenri/ 
Jarvis,  168  Fourth  street,  E.  D.,  etc.,  etc.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  present  condition  of  the  shirt  manu- 
facture in  Kings  county  is  about  as  follows:  Establish- 
ments, 30;  wholesale,  22;  custom,  8;  number  of  hands, 
about  450;  wages  paid,  $160,000;  total  out-put,  $520,000. 
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The  grand  total  of  ilie  clothing  and  shirt  manufac- 
ture is,  then,  about  7,850  hands,  and  very  nearly  ^sio,. 
000,000  of  annual  production. 

SKCriON    \X\II. 

Measuring   Tapes  and    other    Instruments    of 

Precision. 

The  first  thought  of  the  reader  of  this  work  will 
probahly  be,  "  Measuring  Tapes  !  What  a  small  and 
trifling  article  to  make  a  special  section  of,  in  an  account 
of  the  manufactures  of  Kings  county."  Hut  the  reader 
would  be  wrong,  for  measuring  tapes,  and  the  other  in- 
struments of  precision  belonging  to  this  manufacture, 
arc  really  articles  of  great  imiiortance  and  extensive 
use,  requiring  a  large  manufactory  and  the  use  of  a 
very  considerable  capital  for  their  production. 

Mr.  George  M.  Edd;/,  whose  portrait  and  biography 
appear  in  connection  with  this  article,  is  the  only  manu- 
facturer of  these  goods  in  Kings  county,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  manufacturer  of  them  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  States. 

As  his  biography  states,  he  came  to  New  York,  from 
Massachusetts,  in  1845,  and  commenced  tliis  manufac- 
ture under  circumstances  of  great  difhculty.  He  had 
no  acquaintance,  and  very  little  capital,  and  but  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  business  which  he  had  undertaken. 
The  instruments  of  measurement,  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  Great  Britain,  were  many  of  them  inaccu- 
rate ;  and  these,  such  as  they  were,  were  mostly  imported ; 
skilled  mechanics,  such  as  were  required  for  this  work, 
were  few  in  number,  and  not  easily  induced  to  enter 
into  the  employ  of  a  new  beginner  in  a  new  enterprise. 
Then,  also  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  tape  had  to 
be  specially  woven  for  the  purpose,  the  leather  prepared 
especially  for  this  use;  and  the  services  of  the  brass 
founder  and  finisher,  of  the  metal  spinner,  the  saddler 
and  leather  stitclier,  tlie  painter,  and  above  all  the 
printer,  must  be  called  into  requisition  to  produce  the 
goods.  Special  machinery  of  new  designs  was  required 
and  built  for  some  of  the  processes  of  the  manufacture; 
of  these  machines,  the  continuous  cylinder  printing  ma- 
chine, which  now  prints  the  tapes  in  continuous  lengths 
of  400  feet  per  minute,  was  the  most  important  and 
valuable. 

The  first  of  these  printing  machines  was  constructed 
in  the  shops  of  the  Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,and  the  princii)le 
mvolved  in  it  was  subsequently  developed  into  the 
great  cylinder  printing  presses  of  that  famous  firm, 
which  throw  off  their  ,30,000  newspapers  per  hour. 

At  that  time  there  was  but  one  wholesale  hardware 
store,  Messrs.  Clark  «&  Wilson,  of  Piatt  street.  New 
York  city,  through  which  the  American  manufacturer 
could  dispose  of  his  goods;  the  other  houses  dealing 
exclusively  in  imported  and  mostly  English  hardware, 
which  they  claimed  was  very  far  superior  to  any  which 
could  be  made  here.  What  are  now  our  great  cities, 
were    mostly  provincial   towns,  an  1   the  markets    were 
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limited.  There  were  comparatively  few  railroads,  .ind 
trans])ortatii)n  was  slow  and  difficult. 

But,  notwitlistanding  all  these  ditficulties,  Mr.  Eddy- 
pressed  forward  resolutely,  determined  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. He  established  his  business  at  first  in  New  York 
city,  in  very  contracted  quarters,  but  in  1S51  removed 
to  larger  premises,  at  45  Gold  street,  N.  Y.,  where,  for 
some  years  he  did  a  thriving  business.  The  panic  of 
1857,  and  the  commencement  of  war  in  1861,  reduced 
the  business  to  a  low  ebb.  In  1862,  it  was  removed 
to  Terry ville,  Conn.,  and  in  1865  to  Brooklyn,  and  the 
next  year  to  its  present  spacious  location,  345  to  353 
Classon  avenue,  built  expressly  for  its  purpose,  which 
occupies,  with  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  sons,  eight  full  city  lots  of  25  by  100  feet,  or 
20,000  square  feet. 

In  this  large  establishment  are  manufactured  every 
variety  of  measures  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  from 
the  one-foot  pocket  spring  tape  to  the  500-feet  steel 
tape.  The  pocket  s])ring  tapes  are-  of  many  varieties, 
styles  and  designs.  There  are  also  measures  specially 
aila]>ted  to  the  use  of  tailors,  shoe-makers,  dress-makers, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  adapted  to  the  use  of  survey- 
ors, engineers,  iron-workers,  bridge-builders,  farmers, 
j)lumbers,  carpenters,  and  mechanics  generally. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  steel 
tapes  for  accurate  measurement.  A  woven  tape,  how- 
ever carefully  made  and  protected,  is  liable  to  many 
variations;  but  a  steel  tape,  if  carefully  graduated,  is 
subject  only  to  variations  of  temperature  which  ar*' 
easily  adjusted.  These  steel  tapes  have  become  indi,«- 
pensable  to  the  surveyor,  eugineeer,  architect,  dock  and 
bridge  builders,  iron  and  pipe  manufacturers,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  hubines-s  lias  gruwii  and  iuireased  willi  the 
growth  aiiil  prosperity  of  the  coiiiitry,  until  the  goods 
made  by  George  M.  E<ldy  &  Co.  are  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 

Duririj;  the  nearly  forty  years  of  his  business  life  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Terryville,  Mr.  Eddy  has 
had  several  different  associates  in  business,  the  firms 
having  been  suecessively,  G.  M.  &T.  W.  Eddy,  from  1846 
to  1851;  Eddy  k  Wells.  1851-1854;  Eddy  ifc  Hinchman, 
1854-1858;  Eddy  &  Wellington,  1858-1861;  1802-1865, 
the  Edilv  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Terryville,  Ct., 
Me.*,srs.  Ives  ii  Upson  being  the  partners;  from  1865  to 
1870,  Geo.  M.  Eddy  alone;  his  brother,  AV.  P.Eddy, 
iH-came  a  partner  in  1870;  and  the  firm  now  consists  of 
the  two  broth.ers,  G.  :M.  A  W.  P.,  and  Messrs.  John  G. 
A  W.  II.  E.l.ly,  sons  of  Geo.  M.  Eddy.  The  firm  have 
a  capital  of  *l()0,000;  employ  50  hands;  pay  out  an- 
nually about  $25,000  wages,  and  their  average  annual 
product  is  about  $80,000. 

Geo.  51.  Eddv  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dudley,  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  October  4th,  1818.  He  was  tlie  son  of  John 
Eddy,  Jr.,  a  native  and  life-long  resident  of  that  town  ;  and 
was  the  eldest  of  eight  cliildren;  all  of  whom  lived  to  ma- 
turity. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  man  of  much  pioiiunence 
in  town,  county  and  state  affairs,  holding  office  more  than 
fifty  years,  as  colonel  of  militia,  representative  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  years,  justice  of  the  peace,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  of  the  town  ;  of  the  boani  of  trustees  of  Nichols 
Acailemy:  and  of  tlie  hoard  of  assessors. 

His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Gloucester,  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  was  a  man  of 
enterprise,  who,  from  a  wilderness,  turned  the  forest  iuto 
productive  fields,  built  houses,  barns  and  mills;  planted  or- 
chards and  mulberry  trees,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  silk  worms  and  the  production  of  silk  in  that 
section  of  country.  During  the  first  invasion  of  Rhode  Island 
by  the  British,  in  1776,  he  raised  a  company  of  100  men  for 
the  defence  of  Newport. 

He  married  Deborah  Winsor,  daughter  of  John  Winsor,  a 
distinguished  Baptist  clergyman,  whose  grandmother  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  the  twenty 
aswjciatos  of  Itoger  Williams  in  the  ]>urcluise  of  I'rovidence 
from  the  native  Indians, 

The  Eddy  family  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  trace  their 
genealogy  to  John  and  Samuel  Eddy,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  ship  llitiidmaid,  and  arrived  at  Plymovitli, 
Mass.,  Octolier  29lh,  1030;  an  account  of  the  voyage  being 
given  in  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England.  They  were 
the  wjiiH  of  William  Eddie,  the  curate  of  the  church  of 
Sjiinl  Duiislan.  Cr.mhrook,  county  of  Kent.  lOnglaiid,  from 
I'll)!  to  IfllO.  Samuel  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of 
MidillelKjro,  Mass.,  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 
.lonathaii  E<ldy,  his  grandson,  held  a  niilitaiy  commission 
umlnrthe  Governor  of  Ma-ssachuselts,  raised  men,  and  served 
ill  the  French  war  in  t/anada,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
Novii  Scotia,  until  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Revolution,  when 
he  joined  the  .American  army  at  Cambridge,  March  27,  1776 
(see  Washington's  letter  to  (Congress  of  that  date).  He  held 
a  cummissioii  as  colonel,  aud  coiumaiided  at  the  b.attle  of 
Machia^,    I'roviiice  of   Maiiiu.     Massachusetts  granted   him 


lands  on  the  Penobscot  river  after  the  war — township  No.  10, 
afterwards  named  Eddington— in  recognition  of  his  military 
services.  In  1800,  Congress  granted  him  1,280  acres  of  land 
in  the  Chillicothe  district,  Ohio,  for  distinguished  military 
service. 

John  Eddy,  Jr..  the  father  of  George  M.,  married  Nancy 
Merritt,  a  descendant  from  Henry  Merritt,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  .Scituate,  Mass..  as  early  as  1626.  Savage's  iV.  K. 
Gencaluijical  Did  ionai-y  says:  "  Henry  Merritt  lived  in  Sci- 
tuate, whei'e  his  wife  joined  the  church  in  April,  1637.  He 
died  the  last  of  March,  1653." 

Thus,  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  he  traces  his 
ancestory  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.     John  Eddy,  Jr.,  died  in  December,  1867. 

Geo.  M,  Eddy  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
district  school  and  afterwards  at  Nichols  Academy  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  an  apt  scholar,  foremost  in  his  cl.asses, 
and  received  the  commendation  of  his  instructors.  While  at 
the  Academy,  he  walked  daily  three  miles  to  and  from  his 
father's  residence.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  mathema- 
tics and  mechanics;  aud  in  his  boyhood,  all  the  leisure  time 
spared  from  his  books  and  studies  was  spent  in  his  father's 
workshop,  constructing  various  mechanical  devices,  among 
which  was  a  complete  water-mill,  which  was  placed  in  a 
neighboring  brook,  fur  the  amusement  of  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood.  Although  he  never  learned  any  mechanical 
trade,  this  experience  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools,  which,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  of  himself,  has  been 
of  service  to  him  throughout  his  business  career,  and  a 
stimulus  to  invention  aud  construction  of  machines,  useful 
in  his  business. 

In  1834,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  entered  the  store  and  post 
office  of  the  Hon.  William  Hancock,  in  his  native  town,  as 
clerk,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  postal  facilities  in  those  days  and  at  present,  is  re- 
markable. There  were  then  four  rates  of  postage,  based  on 
the  old  Sjiauish  silver  currency,  from  61  to  25  cents,  according 
to  liistance.  aud  while  a  letter  is  now  nent  throughout  the 
United  States  for  two  cents,  the  postage  was  then  25  cents  for 
more  than  500  miles.  The  mails  were  conveyed  in  post 
coaches  and  the  through  mail,  from  New  York  to  Boston  by 
way  of  Hartford,  was  carried  through  the  town.  The  hour 
of  arrival  of  the  southern  mail  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  became  a  part  of  his  duty  to  be  up,  and  receive 
and  assort  the  mail,  which,  in  the  winter,  was  a  cold  task, 
while  the  driver  of  the  coach  sat  shivering  on  his  box,  and 
the  impatient  passengers  were  scolding  at  the  delay,  inside. 
The  President's  message,  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  1836, 
was  carried  through  the  town  by  express  riders  on  horseback 
aii<l  the  town's  people  assembled  at  the  post  office  to  see  them 
|)ass.  For  two  winters  he  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  post  office, 
Mr.  Hancock  being  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at  Boston, 
In  1837,  he  went  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Thompson, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  months  before  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  fever,  taken  home,  and  for  a  time  given  up 
as  past  hope,  but  finally  recovered. 

During  the  next  year  aud  a  half,  he  taught  school  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  and,  in  1830,  entered  the  employment  of 
Samuel  Slater  &  Sons,  extensive  manufacturers  of  cottonand 
woollen  goods,  in  I  he  tieighboring  town  of  Webster,  as  book- 
keeper. 

In  1840,  be  made  bis  first  journey,  visiting  New  York  city, 
thence  to  Albany,  and  by  stage  through  the  state,  visiting  the 
principal  towns  to  Bufi'alo,  then  the  largest  city  west  of 
New  York,  returning  home  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
travelling  the  whole  length  of  it  in  a  liue  boat,  occupying  a 
whole  week  fioiii  I'.iilTalo  to  .Mbany.  a  leisurely  and  delight- 
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ful  way  of  travelling.  Returning;  home,  he  engagtd  in  can- 
vassing for  various  publications,  and  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed by  a  publishinj;  liouse  in  Boston,  as  canvasser  and 
collector,  travelling  throughout  the  New  England  states  for 
three  years  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  spring  of  1844.  he  came  to  New  York  and  ongagi  d 
to  travel  for  a  New  York  publisher;  went  to  Maryland, 
Yirginia.  and  western  Pennsylvania,  but  finding  the  business 
unremunerative,  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

There  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  May  he  witnessed  the 
native  American  and  Irish  riots,  in  which  thirty  houses  and 
three  churches  were  burned,  fourteen  persons  killed,  and 
many  wounded.  The  veteran  General  Cadwalader  finally 
took  command  of  the  niilitarj',  declared  the  city  under  mar- 
tial law.  dispersed  all  crowds,  established  a  patrol  of  all  the 
princi|)al  streets,  and  put  down  the  mob.  The  year  1844  w.is 
one  of  great  political  e.xcitement.  there  being  three  parties, 
Whig,  Democratic,  and  Native  Americans.  In  June  of  that 
year  he  went  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  there  for  the  first  time  saw  Daniel 
Webster,  and  heard  him  make  a  speech  supporting  the  nom- 
ination, although  he  was.  undoubtedly,  disappointed  and 
chagrined  (as  he  e.\pe<:ted   to   receive  the  nomination);  he 


made  a  powerful  impression  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  him. 

Rettirniug  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1844,  he  engaged  as 
a  traveler  and  canvasser  for  the  then  celebrated  publisher  of 
fashions,  Genio  C.  Scott.  In  that  capacity  -lie  was  engaged 
for  a  }-ear,  and  in  traveling  among  the  tailors,  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  want  of  correct  measures  (which  were  then 
all  imported  I.  and  the  question  occurred  to  him.  why  not 
make  them  in  this  country?  and  with  very  little  means  he 
set  about  devismg  and  constructing  machines  to  produce 
them,  and  the  question  was  soon  answered  with  an  en<x)ur- 
aging  affirmative. 

From  that  small  beginning,  encountering  many  discour- 
agements and  difiiculties  during  the  earlier  years,  but  prose- 
cuted with  determination  and  perseverance,  the  business  has 
grown  and  expanded  to  dimensions  undreamed  of  .it  that 
time,  until  every  kind  of  measure,  demanded  by  all  classes 
and  occupations,  under  the  English  metre,  and  other  systems 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  made  by  the  firm  of  Geo.  M. 
Eddy  &  Co.  From  that  time  he  found  the  occupation  of  his 
life,  and  it  bids  fair  to  lie  that  of  his  successors  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  At  his  manufactory,  the  largest  variety  and 
prolwbly  the  largest  quantity  of  measures  are  produced,  to 
be  found  in  any  establishment  in  the  world,  with,  perhaps. 
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Ill  iJtifnilH-r.  lH4ri.  \w  married  Mary  E.  Tenney,  of  New 
York,  who  ha^s  Irtruo  him  six  children,  three  of  whom  sur- 
vive, «nd  two  of  whom.  viz..  John  O.  and  \Vm.  II..  together 
with  hiji  hrother,  Wm  P..  constitute  tlic  firm.  His  sons  re- 
ceived a  business  education  previously  to  entering  the  firm, 
and  are  favorably  known  in  social  and  military  circles  in 
Brooklyn,  and  hold  commissions  as  officers  of  the  47th  regi- 
ment. 

In  politics,  he  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  from  its  formation,  but  ha.s  never  been  active  as 
a  politician,  nor  aspired  to  or  held  political  office.  In  re- 
ligion. Iio  has  always  been  an  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian 
churcli.  although  not  a  member,  but  has  been  identified  with 
the  t'lasaon  avenue  Presbyterian  church  (formerly  Dr. 
Duryea's),  from  its  establishment.  His  social  connections 
have  been  with  the  business  men  of  tlie  large  cities,  and  lie 
U  as  well  known  among  the  elder  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia anil  Itoston,  as  among  those  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 
Lumber— Packing  and  other  Wood  Boxes. 

'■  Liiinber  in  tiic  rough,"'  as  saweil  boards,  slabs  and 
plank,  not  jiiancd,  or  in  a.nj  way  changed  from  its 
original  condition,  is  not  an  article  of  manufacture,  so 
far  as  Kings  county  is  concerned,  since  it  is  all  brought 
here  in  that  condition  from  Canada,  Michigan,  Maine, 
Minnesota  or  elsewhere.  Tiie  men  who  only  sell  it  in 
this  condition,  are  lumber  ckalers,  not  hunher  tnaimfac- 
turers,  and  should  be  assigned  a  place  among  our  largest 
dealers  or  merchants. 

But  our  larger  lumber  dealers,  ahiiost  without  ex- 
ception, have  saw  .itid  phiiiiiig  mills  connected  with 
their  iumljcr  yards,  and  prepare  matched  and  ])laiied 
boards,  and  tongued  and  grooved  jtlank,  mortised  tim- 
bers, doors,  mouldings,  and  other  wood-work,  ready  for 
the  carpenter's  use,  while  some  of  them  make  a  specialty 
of  wood  bo.xes  for  packing  and  other  purposes;  and 
others  work  up  the  hard  woods  into  various  forms.  It 
is  only  in  these  connections  that  we  can  here  regard 
lumber  .is  a  manufacturing  industry,  though,  if  we  were 
writing  of  any  of  the  great  lumber  States,  we  must 
number  tiie  products  of  their  great  saw  mills  among 
•the  manufactures  of  the  State. 

The  census  lakes  the  same  view  of  this  subject  which 
we  have  done,  giving  these  two  items — aside  from 
"  Hash,  doors  and  blinds,"  which  we  have  already  treated: 
"Lumber,  planed,"  12  establishments,  $C7G,,500  capital, 
530  hands,  *'J.'iO,H27  wages,  ¥1,271,317  material— that 
is,  lumber;  *l, 707,821  annual  product;  and  "Boxes, 
wooden,  p.ackiiig,"  7  establishments,  %9n8,500  capital, 
002  hands,  *24:i,812  wages,  $1,28G,6;!0  material,  and 
*l, 707,040  annual  jiroduct.  The  two  items,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  together  amount  to 
$3,47<'>,401  of  annual  product. 

The  IJirectory  does  not  give  us  much  assistance  of 
value  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  lumber  dealers, 
the  saw  and  planing  mills,  the  packing  lio.x  makers,  and 
the  sash,  door   and    Miml    iiKUiiifactiireis,   arc   mingled 


in  hopeless  confusion.  Visits  to  many  of  the  leading 
lumber  establishments  have  cleared  up  some  of  the 
difticulties.  Of  the  lumber  dealers,  Charles  E.  Rogers 
ft  Co.  are  the  largest  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  CVo.s-.s', 
Austin  Jb  Co.  the  largest  in  the  retail  trade.  Jacob  T. 
E.  TMchfield  <£•  Co.,  Julian  Ross  <b  Co.,  Southard  d' 
Co.,  Ji'rederick  W.  Starr,  Beers  tfc  Resseguie,  Halstid 
Jirotliers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  also  very  large  lumber  dealers. 
Nearly  all  of  these  have  saw  and  planing  mills,  and 
manufacture  their  lumber,  in  part,  for  builders'  use. 
Some  of  them  have  moulding  mills,  sash,  door  and 
blind  factories,  or  hard  wood  trimmings  departments  in 
connection  with  their  lumber  j'ards.  Of  these,  we 
have  already  spoken,  under  "  Furniture."  There  are  also 
moulding  mills,  saw  and  planing  mills,  some  of  them 
with  hard  wood  trimmings  departments,  and  one  large 
box  maker,  who  are  dealers  in  lumber  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Among  these  may  be  named  John  S.  Loomis, 
White,  PdttiT  (b  Paige  Manufacturing  C<uiipaiii/, 
Goodwin,  Cross  <&  Co.,  Charles  A.  Roger.i  tfc  Co., 
Charles  IT.  Rei/nolds,  IT.  E.  Pickett,  Alexander  dh  Ellis, 
8(nUh  Brooklyn  Saw  Mill  Co.,  Long  Island  Saw  and 
Planing  3Iill  Co.,  and  dear  F.  Haioley.  The  last 
named,  while  he  is  the  largest  box  maker,  also  sells 
about  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Among  the  packing  box  makers,  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Haw- 
ley, oi  whose  large  establishment  we  give  a  view,  is  un- 
doubtedly chief,  and  his  works  are  probably  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  other  in  the  country. 

The  magnitude  of  Mr.  Ilawley's  business  entitles  him 
to  a  somewhat  full  description.  The  Hawley  family 
have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  packing 
boxes  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  about  forty-four 
years.  The  father  of  the  present  manufacturer,  O.  F. 
Hawley,  Sr.,  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  New  York, 
and  commenced  making  j)acking  boxes  as  a  part  of  his 
business  in  1840,  at  fir.st  in  New  street,  and,  afterward, 
also  in  Gold  street,  New  York,  Messrs.  Foster  & 
Lowerre  being  his  jiartners  at  different  times  till  1861. 
In  1858,  they  had  removed  to  iheir  new  mill,  128 
Clumdi  street,  corner  Thomas,  New  York,  five  stories 
high,  still  retaining  their  Gold  street  place,  but  selling 
that  in  New  street.  In  1801,  Mr.  Hawley,  Sr.,  and  C. 
Corley  wt^re  the  proprietors,  and  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr., 
was  ill  tiie  employ  of  the  firm,  beginning  at  the  large 
wages  of  two  dollars  per  week.  He  remained  in  the 
factory  for  four  years,  passing  through  every  depart- 
iiunt  and  working  at  every  machine  in  the  works,  till 
lie  had  mastered  the  business  in  all  its  details;  and  then 
for  four  years  more,  had  charge  of  the  lumber  yard, 
which  tile  firm  had  maintained,  since  1845,  on  Thirteenth 
avenue,  corner  West  Twelfth  street.  New  York.  They 
bought  what  is  known  as  the  "  product  of  the  log," 
and,  using  the  coarser  lumber  for  their  boxes,  sold  the 
better  grades  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  1870,  Mr.  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr.,  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  which    then   consisted  of   O.    F.  Hawley,  Sr., 
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O.   F.   HAWLEY'S  MANUFACTORY. 

William  H.  Wright  and  O.  F.  llawley,  Jr.  About 
this  time  there  began  to  be  some  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand for  packing  boxes  from  the  dry  goods  jobbing 
houses,  many  of  the  jobbers  removing  to  the  West, 
and  the  goods  being  sent  to  them  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, and  distributed  by  them  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  points,  in  packing  boxes  made  there.  But  a 
new  business  was  found  in  the  manufacture  of  petro- 
leum oil  cases  for  export.  These  cases  were  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  and  each  held  two  five-gallon  cans  of 
petroleum  oil.  The  demand  for  these  increased  so  fast 
that  in  1873  the  firm  of  O.  F.  IlawIey  Sc  Co.  resolved 
to  move  their  box  factorj-  to  Brooklyn,  and  put  up 
machinery  for  manufacturing  these  goods.  Their  new 
location  was  on  Rodney,  lloss  and  Keap  streets,  and 
Kent  avenue  and  the  Wallabout  canal.  At  this  time 
they  were  manufacturing  over  3,000  boxes  a  day,  a  very 
decided  advance  from  the  50  boxes  a  day  with  which 
they  had  begun.  At  their  new  works  in  Brooklyn,  they 
had  made  provision  for  making  3,000  oil  boxes  and 
1,000  of  the  other  sizes  daily,  but  the  demand  for  the 
oil  boxes  increased  beyond  their  ca]iacity  to  supply 
it,  and  a  new  firm  and  new  buildings  were  required 
to  extend  it.  The  new  firm  was  known  as  Hawley, 
Johnson  Sc  Wright,  and  consisted  of  O.  F.  ITawloy,  Sr., 
a  special  partner,  and  his  sons,  O.  F.,  Jr.,  and  E.  C. ; 
Russell  Johnson  an  old  lumber  merchant,  and  William 
II.  Wright.  The  increase  in  the  oil  business  in  1877, 
had  brought  the  demand  for  oil  cases  up  to  8,000  a 
day,  and  about  3,000  other  packing  boxes  were  re- 
quired. The  firm  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in 
1877.  O.  F.  Hawley,  Sr.,  and  W.  II.  Wright  retired; 
Russell  Johnson,  and  E.  C.  Hawley,  as  R.  Johnson  & 


Co.  took  I  lie  Br'Miklyii  Im.siness,  lunl  ','.  1'.  llawley,  Jr. 
iIh  New  York  business,  at  40  Gold  street,  and  the 
luinlier  yard  was  removed  to  Corlear's  Honk,  N.  Y.  On 
theL'Othof  August,  1879,  the  Brooklyn  mill  was  burned 
down,  .iiid  on  the  23d  of  August,  O.  F.  Hawley,  Sr., 
died  very  suddenly,  aged  59  years. 

R.  Johnson  &  Co.  re-built  the  Brooklyn  mill,  aii<l 
sold  out  their  interest  in  it  to  O.  F.  Hawley,  Jr., 
April  1,  1880,  who  has  since  condiifted  the  business, 
both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone.  Both  mills 
have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  new  and  com- 
plete labor-saving  machinery  put  in  throughout.  The 
oil  cases  are  made  almost  entirely  by  machinery;  the 
nailing  them  together  being  accomj)lished  entirely  by 
machines,  and  wire  nails  being  used  in  the  place  of  cut 
nails.  Three  machines  constitute  a  set  for  the  oil 
cases,  and  turn  out  the  boxes  complete.  Four  sels  are 
now  running  with  a  capacity  for  turning  out  18,000 
of  these  cases  in  a  day.  Boxes  for  other  purposes  are 
also  made  to  the  extent  of  2,500  to  3,000  daily,  and  there 
is  also  an  immense  business  done  in  "shooks,"  that  is, 
boxes  ready  to  be  nailed  together,  but  packed  in  parts 
to  save  room  in  shipping.  These  are  sent  to  different 
parts  of  our  own  country,  and  all  over  the  globe. 

The  value  of  the  lumber  used  for  boxes  by  Mr. 
Hawley  is  $750,000  a  year;  and  they  sell  of  lumber,  not 
needed  for  this  purpose,  6,000,000  feet  per  year.  The 
trade  in  oil  cases  when  the  export  demand  is  active, 
amounts  to  over  one  million  dollars  a  year;  in  other 
boxes  and  shooks,  to  over  half  a  million.  He  prints  his 
owu  labels,  trade  marks  and  circulars,  in  colors  or  plain 
as  required;  uses  $30,000  worth  of  nails  annually;  em- 
ploys two  hundred  men  and  boys  and  ten  or  fifteen 
clerks,  etc.,  in  his  ofiices;  pays  $140,000  annually  in 
salaries  and  wages,  and  has  a  working  capital  of  $250,- 
000.  The  manufacture  of  oil  cases  is  too  large  a  busi- 
ness to  be  done  by  one  firm,  and  several  of  the  great 
petroleum  refiners,  have  their  own  manufactories  for 
making  both  these  and  the  five-gallon  oil  cans  which 
are  packed  in  them.  In  a  busj-  season  of  export,  the 
demand  from  the  Brooklyn  refineries  alone,  amounts  to 
between  50,000  and  60,000  cases  a  day;  one  house 
(Devoe  Mfg.  Co.)  using  from  25,000  to  30,000,  and 
another  (Charles  Pratt  k.  Co.),  from  15,000  to  18,000. 
Both  these  houses,  we  believe,  make  most  of  their  own 
cases. 

Aside  from  these,  the  other  packing-bos  makers  in 
Brooklyn  and  Kings  county  are:  Rogers  <C  Co.,  Bond 
and  Third  streets;  James  H.  Di/leinan,  501  Union 
street;  A.  B.  Dobbti  tfc  Co.,  128  Freeman;  Jfremiah 
Close,  350  S.  3d;  Edward  C.  Smith,  420  Oakland, 
Reeves  <t  Church,  127  Greene,  with  an  office  also  in 
N.  Y.,  E.  II.  Barnes  <t-  Co.,  26  Court  street,  and  works 
also  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  and  Zephaniah  Wood,  325  Ewen 
street.  The  total  number  of  bands  employed  in  box- 
making  consideralily  exceeds  1,200,  and  the  total  out- 
put cannot  b(!  less  than  $5,000,000. 
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Tbo  a.hievements  of  the  eminent  and  patriotic  sliij' 
builJir,  surveyor  of  slii]>i»ing,  and  civil  and  military  en- 
gineer, Mr.  James  I>.  Leary,  whoso  steel  ])ortrait  graces 
the  oi>|.o»ite  page,  and  whose  biography  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest  by  all,  have  been  so  various,  and  all 
of  them  of  such  service  to  the  city,  to  commerce,  and 
to  the  nation,  that  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  in 
which  connection  he  would  be  most  fitly  placed.  He 
might  have  been  ai>j>roi>riately  honored  under  "  Com- 
merce," to  which  his  services,  both  as  surveyor  for  the 
British  Lloyds,  and  as  the  builder  of  some  of  the 
Htaunchcst  steamships  from  our  i)ort,  and  very  many  of 
the  best  government  vessels,  fully  entitled  him;  his 
great  deeds  in  connection  with  naval  and  military  en- 
gineering would  have  given  him  a  place  with  the  most 
eminent  of  our  engineers;  he  might  have  taken  rank 
with  our  other  great  ship-builders,  for  he  is  the  peer  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them — and  if  we  have  elected  to 
place  him  as  a  dealer  in  and  a  manufacturer  of  ship 
timber  and  lumber,  it  is  only  because  we  could  place 
him  there  without  a  competitor,  for  the  honor  which  is 
due  to  him.  His  extensive  yards,  at  North  Fourth  and 
First  streets,  are  stocked  with  the  best  timber  and  lum- 
ber for  sliip-building  purposes  to  be  found  anywhere; 
and  those  i^ho  have  had  occasion  to  build  or  thoroughly 
repair  their  vessels,  have  always  found  that  his  ship- 
yard and  lumber  yard  could  furnish  the  best  lumber 
and  the  best  hands  for  the  work  required. 

Mr.  Leary  reports  that  he  comuienced  his  present 
business  in  1867;  that  he  has  invested  in  it  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  employs  225  hands;  ])ays  about  ^150,000  for 
wages;  and  has  an  annual  production  of  ^450, OOO,  of 
which  the  sales  of  lumber  amount  to  $75,000  annually. 


James  D.  Leary. — There  is  not  in  Brooklyn  a  more  exten- 
sively or  more  favorably  known  citizen  tlian  James  D.  Leary; 
and  there  are  few  of  his  coutemporaries,  an  account  of  whose 
live*  would  Ije  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  or 
more  encouraging  to  tlie  rising  generation,  as  sliowing  that 
perseverancf,  unyielding  energy  and  undeviating  fi<lelity  to 
a  life  purpose,  togetlier  with  personal  honor  and  commercial 
integrity,  will  ultimately  win  their  legitimate  rewards. 

A  son  of  Daniel  an<l  Catharine  (Stack)  Leary,  .James  D. 
Leary  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  September  LTith,  1837. 
Ue  attended  a  private  school  there  during  liis  cliildliood  and 
l)oyhood.  In  l(i.52,  he  came  to  Willianisliiirgli,  and  began  to 
wrve  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  at  the  trade  of  ship- 
builder with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Stack,  who  wa.s,  for  manv 
years,  one  of  the  lea<ling  ship-builders  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, ajt  now  bounded,  with  a  sliip-yard  between  where  is  now 
the  fool  of  North  Fourth  street  and  the  foot  of  North  Si.\th 
street.  At  the  expiration  of  Iuh  term  of  apprenticeship,  dur- 
ing a  [Kirlion  of  which  he  attemleil  night  schools,  Mr,  Leary 
was  maile  foreman  of  IiIh  umdc'K  ship-yard,  and  held  tliat 
{lOHition  until  IHflO,  when  he  cHtablislied  a  ship-yard  at  the 
foot  of  North  Tliirteenlli  Hlreet. 

The  luimc  aptitucle  for  his  choHcn  work,  and  tlie  cliaracter- 
i«tii-  ddiKcnce  and  thoroughness  which  had  rendereil  liim  a 
very  valuable  assiHtant  in  his  unile's  liusiness,  insured  his 


■iiir-coss  when  he  embarked  in  the  same  line  of  enterprise  on 
\\  a  account,  and  his  business  thrived,  even  beyond  his 
e.\i"clations.  In  1871,  he  removed  to  the  foot  of  North  Sixth 
street,  and  occupied  the  former  ship-yard  of  Mr.  Stack,  who 
had,  a  few  years  previously,  withdrawn  from  business.  Here 
he  has  since  built  many  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and,  for  years, 
has  given  constant  employment  to  from  lOU  to  225  men.  In 
1876,  he  bought  the  lumber  yard  and  mill  formerly  owned  by 
the  Williamsburg  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  and  has  since 
manufactured  lumber  very  extensively,  both  for  consump- 
tion at  his  ship-yard  and  for  the  general  market. 

The  excellence  and  durability  of  Mr.  Leary 's  work,  and  the 
fidelity  and  promptness  with  which  he  fulfilled  all  contracts 
awarded  to  him,  many  years  ago  brought  liim  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  looked  after  the  shipping  interests  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  during  the  late  war  his  services 
were  secured  to  superintend  the  keeping  in  order  of  twenty- 
seven  steamers  in  the  United  States  service;  and,  during  a 
portion  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  lie  was  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Marine;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  built  a  revenue  cutter 
at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  for  use  on  the  upper  lakes. 

Even  while  yet  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Stack,  his 
power  to  successfully  manage  heavy  contracts  had  been 
recognized  by  that  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  a  silent 
partner  in  a  government  contract  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  was  the  active  manager  of  the  building  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  vessels  thus  constructed.  If  any  further 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  perform  brilliant  achievements  as  a 
ship-builder,  or  of  his  right  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost 
ship-builders  of  the  United  States,  was  thereafter  necessary, 
it  was  forthcoming  in  the  signal  success  with  which  he  ful- 
filled tbe  important  contracts  above  referred  to.  That  his 
fame,  long  since,  reached  foreign  shores,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  for  nine  3'ears  the  only  surveyor  in  New 
York,  for  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Sliipping, 
his  duties  being  to  keep  all  British  and  other  vessels,  classed 
in  Lloyd's,  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  rules.  It  de- 
volved upon  him,  in  this  capacity,  to  visit  all  vessels  dam- 
aged, or  supposed  to  be  damaged;  to  see  all  necessary  repairs 
properlj'  made,  and  to  certify  to  all  bills  for  the  same.  A 
higher  compliment  than  was  paid  to  Mr.  Leary  for  honor  and 
integrity,  by  his  appointment  to,  and  long  continuance  in 
this  pasition,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  an 
idea  of  the  inducements  to  dishonesty  and  bad  faith  with  his 
employers,  wliich  are  made  to  its  incumbent,  from  time  to 
time,  by  vessel  owners,  to  whom  a  delay  for  repairs,  neces- 
sary when  the  lives  of  tlieir  seamen  are  considered,  but  not  de- 
sirable to  themselves,  often  means  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, beyond  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  putting  their  ves- 
sels in  condition,  and  by  unscrupulous  sliip-builders,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  surveyor's  favor  in 
attem])ts  to  obtain  more  than  an  equitable  price  for  services 
rendered. 

Mr.  Leary  has  also  been  .awarded  many  extensive  contracts 
by  tbe  United  States  Government,  other  than  such  as  natur- 
ally belonged  to  his  regular  busine.ss;  and  he  has  built,  in 
various  places,  piers,  dikes  and  gun-pits,  besides  doing  con- 
siderable dredging;  he  has  also  constructed  all  of  the  gun- 
beds  in  use  for  heavy  ordu.ance,  in  all  of  the  United  States 
fortifications,  from  Maine  to  California  New  York  being 
the  great  purchasing  depot  of  supplies  for  the  United  States 
Army,  Mr.  Learj',  under  successive  administrations,  from 
IHGS  to  1880,  held  the  contrac^t  for  all  of  tlie  local  transporta- 
tion, incident  to  the  purchase  and  distribiitiou  of  the  supplies 
to  the  various  military  posts  in  all  [larts  of  the  Union,  em- 
ploying many  men  and  te.ams.     From  1873  to  1882,  he  was 
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extensively  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal  trade  in 
New  York,  during  a  greati'i  part  of  the  time  supplying  all  of 
the  public  sohooU  and  station  houses,  and  all  of  the  govern- 
ment posts  and  fortifications  about  New  York,  and  several  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States, 

Mr,  Leary  was  married  September  28th,  la'iO,  to  Mary  C, 
daughter  of  James  Fallon,  a  builder  and  dealer  in  brown 
stone  and  marble,  long  well  known  in  Brooklyn,  by  whom 
he  has  had  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  four  of  whom  are 
living:  Daniel  J.,  aged  22  years:  Sylvester,  aged  10;  fieorge, 
aged  14;  and  Marie  C,  aged  4.  Daniel  J.,  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  is  a  civil  and  mining  engineer,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  and  contracting  department  of  his 
father's  business.  Sylvester  and  George  are  students  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Marie  C.  is  a  bright  l.ttle  miss,  who 
christened  the  "  City  of  Gloucester."  the  last  steamer  built  by 
her  father,  launched  May  32d.  1883,  Thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness as  he  is,  carefully  looking  after  even  the  details  of  his 
immense  enterprises:  wide  as  is  his  aci|uaintance  with  public 
men,  and  numerous  and  pressing  as  are  the  demands  for  his 
presence  abroad,  Mr.  Leary  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in 
his  home,  where,  in  the  companionship  of  wife  and  children, 
he  passes  the  hours  of  rest  which  follow  his  days  of  care 
Though  he  is  not  one  to  refer  boastfully  to  his  achievements, 
he  is  entitled  to  regard  them  with  pride.  Setting  out  on  the 
journey  of  life  as  an  humble  but  earnest  apprentice,  he  has— 
as  the  result  of  his  business  capacity,  his  perseverance  and 
the  honorable  policy  which  he  has  always  pursued  toward 
all  with  whom  his  numerous  enterprises  have  brought  him  in 
contact— attaine<l  to  a  position  among  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  Brooklyn  of  his  day  and  generation. 


We  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  estimating  the 
number  of  liands  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
section  at  about  l',30U,  and  the  total  annual  production 
at  more  than  $9,000,000. 


SECTION   XXXIV. 
Carriages,  Cars,  Wagons  and   Trucks. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  following  statistics 
concerning  these  industries:  Carriages  and  wagons — 
90  establishments;  §484,350  capital;  492  hands;  $289,- 
155  wages;  $328,425  material;  $829,492  annual  pro- 
duct. Cars,  railroad,  street  and  repairs — 7  establish- 
ments; $61,774  capital;  92  hands;  $65,329  wages; 
$59,266  material,  and  $137,055  product.  To  any  one 
ac(|uainted  with  the  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of 
our  city  and  county,  these  figures  bear  on  their  face 
the  evidence  of  their  inaccuracy. 

The  directory  for  1883  numbers  110  of  all  classes, — 
carriage  builders,  wagon  and  truck  builders,  and  wheel- 
wrights; but  the  wheelwrights  are  for  the  most  part 
blacksmiths,  with  whom  the  ironing  of  wheels  is  an 
incident  of  their  work,  or  they  are  finishers  of  wheels, 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  the  rough  at  some 
hamlet  in  the  wooded  districts,  and  sent  here  to  be 
finished.  There  are  four  axle  and  spring  makers  in 
Urooklyn;  whether  they  make  the  patent  or  other  hubs 
also  we  are  not  certain,  but  they  have  a  better  claim  to 
the  title  of  wheelwrights  than  any  of  the  25  or  30 
who  claim  that  name. 


The  wagon  and  truck  makers  are  also,  many  of  them, 
originally  blacksmiths,  who  have  added  the  manufac- 
ture of  strong  and  heavy  wood- work  to  the  iron  por- 
tions of  the  trucks  and  Iieavy  wagons  which  they 
made  at  first.  Of  one  of  tliese  it  is  exprostijy  noted 
that  he  is  a  skillful  liorse-shoer  ;  yet  he  has  adver- 
tised as  a  wagon  maker  for  17  years. 

A  few  of  tiicse  nianufai'turers  do  make  very  good 
wagons  and  trucks,  and  their  grocery  wagons,  milk 
wagons  and  bread  carts,  are,  through  the  jmintors' 
skill,  made  very  attractive. 

Among  these,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clark,  who.se  specialty 
is  grocers',  bakers'  and  other  business  wagons,  em|doy8 
about  211  workmen,  and  has  an  establishment  covering;  7 
or  8  city  lots,  in  Concord  street.  William  (Jon nidi/  makes 
trucks,  and  his  skill  as  a  blacksmith  enables  him  to 
produce  those  which  will  stand  heavy  wear;  he 
started  in  Ridgewood,  in  1867,  and  did  not  remove  to 
Brooklyn  till  1880;  his  place  is  in  Marion  8treet_  A. 
W.  Shadboldt  it  Son,  68  Flushing  avenue;  in  1853 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  trucks  and  heavy  wagons  on  Norfolk 
street,  New'  York  city.  He  began  on  a  small  scale, 
hut  enlarged  his  business  continually,  and  ten  years 
later  removed  to  Brooklyn,  locating  first  in  Concord 
street,  and  in  1866,  at  68  Flushing  avenue.  In  1873, 
he  erected  a  new  shop,  and  added  a  20-horse  power 
steam  engine  to  drive  the  machinery.  Soon  after  his 
son  was  admitted  to  partnership,  other  additions  were 
made  to  the  buildings  from  lime  to  time,  and  greater 
facilities  provided  for  manufacturing.  Their  product 
averages  about  $100,000  in  value  annually,  giving  em- 
ployment to  25    men. 

Several  of  the  carriage  builders  make  wagons  also. 
Among  these  are  Hand  <0  Falksen,  of  Third  avenue, 
and  22d  street,  who  employ  14  men,  pay  about  $8,500 
for  wages  and  salaries,  and  turn  out  $13,500  of  work; 
Joseph  Statler,  of  Forest  place,  between  4th  and  •'ith 
avenues,  and  who  started  in  Fort  Hamilton,  in  1876  ; 
Robert  Jones,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Bridge  (first  at  133 
Nassau,  in  1865,  the  firm  being  then  Jones  &  Burke. 
He  came  to  his  present  location  in  1880),  employs  35 
men;  specialty,  business  wagons;  yearly  turn-out,  $75,- 
000.     This  IS  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  city. 

Of  the  carriage  makers  proper,  John  Curley,  of  242 
State  street,  is  probably  the  largest;  he  has  an  exten- 
sive factory,  and  turns  out  a  large  amount  of  excel- 
lent work.  William  B.  Davis,  of  16-20  Henry  street, 
is  also  a  successful  manufacturer.  Coe  <fc  Merritt,  of 
242  Bedford  avenue,  established  in  1855  on  South 
Seventh  street,  erected  their  present  building  in  1876; 
they  employ,  on  an  average,  30  hands,  and  turn  out 
$50,000  worth  of  carriages  annually.  James  E.  Wheeler, 
of  131  Third  street.  JDuhatnel  <t  Singer,  of  169  Clymer 
street,  employ  16  hands,  pay  nearly  $10,000  for  sal- 
aries and  wages,  and  produce  annually  nearly  $20,000. 
lieynolds  d;    Elliott,  371  and  373  Pacific   street j   Cal- 
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Fi:iibu8ii  avenue; //«;/(/ cf- /(///ejjew.  Third  avenue  and 
•.'•-'li  Ktreet,  etc.,  etc.,  are  other  manufacturers  of  car- 
riages with  a  fair  reputation. 

'J'hi-re  are  no  great  houses  in  this  business  like  the 
lire  waters,  Flandreaus,  and  others  of  New  York,  or  the 
extensive  carriage  works  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Newark,  N.  J.;  but  tliese  houses  suffice  for  our  local 
busiiiesH  and  re]>airing. 

We  do  not  think  from  careful  inquiry  that  the  busi- 
ness is  increasing  in  Kings  county,  and  from  the  best 
information  we  can  obtain,  believe  the  census  report 
decidedly  beyond  the  actual  production.  We  should 
hardly  jdace  that  product  higher  than  $800,000,  or  at 
the  most,  ^850,00(1. 

We  can  find  no  railroad  or  street  cars  manufactured 
in  the  county,  unless  some  of  the  railroad  repair  shops 
of  some  of  the  Coney  Island  roads,  or  the  Long  Island 
road,  may,  in  the  stress  of  summer  travel,  have  built 
gome  of  the  second-class  or  cheap  cars.  There  are 
at  these  shops,  as  also  at  the  terminal  stables  and  car- 
bouses  of  tlie  street  railroads,  j)laces  for  repairing  the 
cars,  and  the  great  number  of  tliera  which  need  repair- 
ing, as  well  as  the  motors  and  stiow-scrapers,  would  be 
very  likely  to  require  an  expenditure  of  nearly  the 
amount  specified  by  the  census,  though  this  is  rather 
an  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  roads,  than  a  manufactur- 
ing product. 

SuBSKCTiox  I. — Axles  and  Carriage  Sprim/s. 

The  F.  W.  Wurster  Foundry,  Spring  and  Axle 
Wi/rA-s,  located  near  the  foot  of  Broadway,  at  the 
corner  of  1st  and  South  6th  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
must  be  ranked  among  the  most  vigorous  and  ])roduc- 
tive  manufacturing  entcFprises  in  the  city.  Their 
rapid  growth  from  so  recent  an  origin  is  remai-kable. 
Mr.  Wurster  first  commenced  here  in  1875,  with  a 
foundry,  having  received  his  mechanical  training  in  a 
mowing  machine  manufactory.  This  he  continued  for 
about  three  years,  when,  feeling  a  capacity  and  desire 
for  more  and  larger  business,  lie  began  making  axles 
with  one  trip  baminer,  and  a  few  men.  Successful  in 
this,  he  enlargud  in  buildings  and  machinery,  and  em- 
barked actively  in  the  new  department  of  making  steel 
springs.  The  three  co-ordinate  branches  developed  so 
fast,  individually  and  collectively,  that  their  demands 
for  more  buildings  and  greater  facilities,  some  became 
imperative,  resulting  in  the  erection,  in  1880,  of  the 
large  and  imifosing  building  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  Mr.  Wurster  had  previously  rented,  but  now 
purchased,  the  premises  he  occupied,  of  David  Jones, 
a  largo  brewer  of  New  York.  The  new  building  has 
a  total  frontage  of  250  feet,  standing  100  feet  on  1st 
street,  and  150  on  South  0th  street.  It  is  six  stories 
high,  and  has  all  possible  adaptations  of  construction 
and  machinery,  to  make  it   what  it  is,  a  model  of  its 
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kind.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Wurster  leases  an  adjoining 
building  on  1st  street,  150  feet  long,  making  his  front- 
age 250  feet  on  this  street.  Then  his  foundry  in  the  rear 
is  75x200  feet,  in  which  all  kinds  of  casting  for  build- 
ing and  heavy  machinery  is  done.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  spring  shop  is  50x150  feet  in  dimensions,  where 
everything  in  demand,  from  a  light  buggy  spring,  up 
to  the  weightiest  truck  spring,  is  made.  Two  steam 
engines,  one  of  50,  and  the  other  of  150  horse  power, 
furnish  the  motive  propulsion  required.  Four  trip, 
hammers,  innumerable  machines,  and  a  force  of  200 
men,  are  the  fashioning  and  perfecting  forces,  by  which 
10  tons  of  pig  iron,  8  tons  of  refined  wrought  iron,  and 
:i  tons  of  the  best  steel,  are  transferred  into  castings, 
axlc's,  and  springs,  every  twenty-four  hours.  Their 
annual  sales  are  large.  There  is  no  similar  establish- 
ment in  Brooklyn. 

Jan.  1st,  1884,  Mr.  Wurster  received  into  copartner- 
ship his  able  assistant,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sehliichtner,  who 
had  been  his  salesman  for  the  previous  five  years. 

Mr.  Wurster,  with  the  assistance  of  a  superintend- 
ent, and  three  foremen,  attends  to  the  mechanical  direc- 
tion and  details,  and  the  finances,  while  Mr.  Sehliichtner 
giv(!s  his  time  to  buying  the  raw  material,  and  selling 
the  manufactured  product.  Mr.  Wurster,  who  has 
lived  ill  the  19th  ward  of  Brooklyn  since  about  1860, 
IS  but  ;J2  years  old,  and  his  i)artner  is  but  27  years  old. 

^Vith  a  record  of  such  achievements,  so  early  in 
life,  they  have  only  to  preserve  their  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  a  most  satisfactory  future  is  assured. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

Grinders  and   Wholesale   Dealers    in    Coffees, 

Spices  and  Teas. 

'J'he   large   stores   along   tlie    river    front,    between 
Kuitoii  and  Wall  street  ferries,  receive  thrce-fourllis  of 
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the  coffee  impoi-ted  into  the  United  States,  including 
all  whole  cargoes,  and  a  portion  of  that  in  mixed  car- 
goes. Steamers  now  do  more  of  the  carrying  trade  in 
coffee  than  sailing  vessels.  Coffee  from  Arabia  and 
the  East  Indies  comes  mostly  in  300-lb.  sacks,  while 
that  from  South  America  and  Mexico  is  in  bags  called 
"pickles,"  containing  131^  lbs.  each.  The  exact  value 
of  the  coffee  imported  at  the  Brooklyn  stores  caiinnt 
be  accurately  ascertained,  but  would  be  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  importation,  which  for  1883  was 
valued  at  ^42,050,513,  about  §4,000,000  less  than  for 
1882.  Coffee  which  becomes  "rusty,"  or  discolored, 
by  the  sea  voyage,  and  thereby  damaged  in  appearance 
more  than  in  quality,  is  "  polished  "  here  by  rapid  revo- 
lution in  cylinders,  which  restores  its  original  color, 
but  renders  it  more  shiny,  hence  the  name.  The  New 
York  ifc  Baltimore  Coffee  Polishing  Company,  arc  en- 
gaged in  this  liusiness,  also  a  few  other  firms. 

Seven-ninths  of  the  tea  imported  is  landed  at  the  stores 
between  Catherine  Ferry  and  Grand  street.  Its  value 
in  1883  was  $17,302,849,  as  against  $19,382,102  in  1882. 
The  manufacture  of  teas  here  occupies  a  number  of 
firms.  Two-thirds  of  the  tea  (the  Report  on  Commerce 
and  Navigation  says  about  one-tifth)  imj)orted  comes 
across  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  thence  overland. 
The  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  was  removed  July  1,  1882. 

Under  the  head  of  spices  are  included  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  pepper,  mustard  and 
allspice,  which  were  imported  in  1883  to  the  amount 
of  $1,550,289.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  landed  at  the 
stores  between  Fulton  and  Wall  street  ferries.  Several 
firms  are  engaged  in  packing,  grinding  and  preparing 
them  for  market. 

The  first  among  the  Brooklyn  firms  who  handle 
coffees,  spices  and  teas,  are  the  Ariosa  Coffee  Works 
(Charles  &  John  Arbuckle),  at  the  foot  of  Adams  and 
Jay  streets.  They  first  established  in  1870,  in  Water 
street,  New  York,  where  they  were  burned  out,  and 
then  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1881.  Their  factory,  six 
stories  high,  foot  of  Adams  street,  was  supplemented 
in  1884,  by  a  large  one,  nine  stories  high,  at  foot  of 
Jay  street.  They  have  always  dealt  in  coffees,  teas 
and  spices;  but,  in  1883,  they  added  a  general  whole- 
sale groceries  department.  They  employ  500  hands, 
48  roasting  cylinders  in  operation  each  day,  and  32  all 
night,  each  cylinder  of  copper,  with  300  lbs.  capacity, 
and  taking  35  minutes  to  roast;  2, .500  sacks  of  coffee, 
of  130  lbs.  each  are  roasted,  and  12  car-loads  of  ground 
goods  shipped  daily.  They  import  coffees  from  all 
countries  where  they  are  grown,  and  do  a  business  of 
$8,000,000  per  year.  William  W.iring's  Brooklyn 
Coffee  lb  Spice  3IUk,  at  74  Fulton  street,  was  estab- 
lished (by  Cornelius  Van  Cott,  brother  of  Judge  Joshua 
M.  Van  Cott),  at  Hicks  street,  about  1839;  was  at  46 
Fulton  street  for  21  years,  then  located  at  48  Fulton; 
then  in  Nassau,  and  since  1854  at  its  present  locality. 
The  Gennania  Coffee  tfc  Spice  Mills  (ol    Wischmau  & 


Bohn),  at  78  Fulton  street,  was  established  in  1852,  at 
No.  25,  8an\e  street,  and  have  been  10  years  in  their 
l)re8ent  location.  They  eniidoy  16  hands,  a  IZ-liorse 
power  steam  engine;  roast  1,500,im)0  11)»  per  year; 
business  amounting  to  $190,000  annually.  Mr.  B.din 
entere<l  the  firm  in  1879.  We  present,  herewith,  the 
portrait  and  biography  of  the  senior  partner. 

1  [(iUMANN  WiscHMASS.— A  prominent  member  ofthatclaiw 
of  energetic  men  who  arc  engage*]  in  mercantile  life  in  this 
city,  and  who  constitute  such  an  iin|H)rtiint  factor  in  Uniok- 
lyn's  commercial  importance,  is  Mr.  Hermann  Wiwhmann. 
Like  many  others  who  have  built  up  large  business  interests 
here,  Mr.  Wischmann  is  an  adopted  citizen  of  this  country, 
having  teen  boru  August  18,  1831,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Han- 
over, now  a  part  of  Prussia.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  living 
near  the  Baltic  sea-coast,  who  gave  his  son  the  educational 
advantages  which  were  alTorded  by  the  village  sehool,  as 
conducted  under  the  well  known  and  thorough  German 
system.  The  lad  lived  quietly  at  home,  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  never  having  traveled  far,  or  seen  a  city. 
Two  brothers  had  preceded  him  to  America,  and  their  letters 
awoke  in  him  the  desire  to  leave  the  quiet  farm  life,  to  see 
something  of  the  world,  and  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  United 
States.  He  accordingly  took  passage  for  America,  arriving 
in  New  York,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  poor  in  purse 
but  rich  in  hope,  ambition  and  energy.  His  stay  in  the  city 
extended  over  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  the  grocery  liusiness.  Then  came  an  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  an  undertaking  wliich  promised  well, 
and  ho  put  his  savings  into  the  New  York  Submarine  Wreck- 
ing Company,  an  organization  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raismg  sunken  vessels.  The  Company  did  not 
succeed,  and  recovered  neither  sunken  ships  or  sunken  cap- 
ital, so  Mr.  Wischmann  lost  his  all,  and  was  forced  to  begin 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Notwithstanding  the  ebb 
in  his  fortunes,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  in  South  Brooklyn;  while  duck-shooting  in 
the  Bay.  Casting  about  for  something  to  do,  he  remarked 
upon  the  crowds  of  people  daily  passing  over  Fulton  Ferry, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  dining  saloon  on  the 
Brooklyn  side,  near  the  Ferry,  would  be  remunerative.  He 
therefore  opened  such  an  establishment  at  No.  25  Fulton 
street,  begimiing  in  an  humble  waj-,  but  gradually  enlarging 
his  accommodations  as  lie  was  able.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
he  had  accumulated  some  capital,  and,  what  was  better,  had 
won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  An 
advantageous  offer  was  made  him  at  this  time,  to  go  into  the 
coffee  trade  as  clerk  in  Waring's  house,  where  he  remained 
four  j'ears,  giving  such  satisfaction  that  a  share  in  the  bu.si- 
ness  as  partner  was  offered  him.  of  which  offer  he  availed 
himself.  The  firm  relation  existed  for  ten  years,  when  he 
decided  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  having  acquired  the 
necessary  experience  and  some  capital.  He  bought  and  re- 
built the  stand  at  78  Fulton  street,  with  Mr.  Hohorst  as  his 
partner,  who  remained  for  only  a  year,  however.  By  close 
attention  to  his  business,  and  good  in.anagement.  Mr.  Wisch- 
mann was  able  to  increase  his  operations  year  by  year,  add- 
ing to  his  place  of  business,  putting  in  a  steam  engine  and 
requisite  machinery,  until  the  small  store  of  a  few  years 
since  has  become  a  large  wholesale  establishment,  dealing  in 
coffees,  teas  and  spices,  employing  a  number  of  men  and 
horses,  and  turning  out  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
manufactured  products  annually.  Early  in  his  business 
life  he  adopted  the  motto,  "  Pay  as  you  go,"  which  has 
proved  as  advantageous  m  his  case  as  it  luiversally  does. 
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■iccesB  in  mercantile  life  by  accident,  or 
ty  without  faithful,  persistent  labor.  The 
:iy  are  losers,  must  combine  industry,  en- 
.  ence  with  business  tact ;  at  the  same  time 
he  mu-.l  be  known  to  men  to  be  honest  and  reliable  in  his 
dealiiit,"<-  These  qualities  distinguish  Mr.  Wischman, 
and  have  brought  him  not  only  wealth,  but  also  the 
rateem  of  men  for  his  integrity  and  manhood.  Ilia 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  le.^ds  him  to  favor  those 
riieaiiures  that  would  tend  to  the  |iublic  good,  and  to  oppose 
•trongly  all  forms  of  dishonesty  iu  municipal  matters,  though 
he  takes  uo  part  in  pobtii-s  beyond  voting,  and  that  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  generally.  He  is  fund  of  reading,  and  well 
IKwted  in  the  current  events  of  the  day.  Affable  in  manners, 
bin  courtesy  is  genuine,  springing  from  a  kind  heart,  tliat 
does  much  in  charity  towards  relieving  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  His  church  connections  are  with  the  (Jerman  Lu- 
theran Church,  in  Henry  street,  of  which  organization  he 
has  been  treasurer  for  a  number  of  years.  Always  fond  of 
society,  be  has  been  a  member  of  several  social  organizations 
and  a  military  company:  he  is  also  a  member  of  .Joppa  Lodge 
of  Free  Masons. 

His  time  is  still  mostly  devoted  to  bis  large  business, 
which  he  oversees  for  himself,  although  receiving  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  a  younger  partner  in  carrying  out  ttie  d  tails.  Mr. 
Wischmann  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  won,  by  his 
own  exertions,  a  competence  and  a  goud  name,  both  among 
business  men  and  in  society  at  large. 


Tlie  firms  of  Packard  <&  James  (the  portrait  and  hio- 
{jraphy  of  the  junior  partner,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 
will  be  found  at  page  4 16*),  of  i);i  Furnian  street;  E.  li. 
Durkee  tb  Co.,  263  Water  street,  do  each  an  annual 
business  approaching  1500,000  each,  and  employ  some 
.50  men;  Wni.  Borling,  124  Kent  avenue,  established 
at  22  Raymond  street,  employs  5  hand.s,  roasts  about 
$100,000  annually;  Voit  Glahv,  liischoff  ck  Co.,  es- 
tablished 1S82,  came  from  Tompkins  avenue,  corner  of 
Park  avenue  They  roast  some  ;iu,i>00  lbs  per  month, 
and  their  sales  amount  to  $.500,000  per  vear.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  wholesale  groceries,  and  do  un  an- 
nual business  of  1100,000  in  potatoes.  The  Von  Giahn 
Bros,  commenced  the  railk  business  nine  years  ago 
with  ordy  |i2.50  capital.  J.  Weidet)iei/er,Jr.,  J.  J.  S/ii/- 
der,  Ilenrij  Watson,  and  the  Bain  Tea  <D  Coffee  Co., 
al.so  coniliicl  large  concerns. 

A  few  of  the  foregoing  hou.ses  have  otlices  in  New  Yoi-k 
city.  A  large  part  of  the  coffee  handled  by  these  firms  is 
also  roasted  by  them.  After  being  sorted  anil  jjicked 
over,  the  green  coffee  runs  ihrougli  i)ipes  into  cylindri- 
cal iron  roasters,  which  are  constantly  revolving  within 
a  beateil  furnace;  each  cylinder  contains  from  150  to 
:iii0  pounds  of  coffee,  which,  after  being  roasted,  is  run 
into  large  cooling  trays  with  double  gauze  bottoms, 
through  whi(!h  a  bbiwer  draws  a  current  of  cold  air. 
Tlie  smaller  houses  roast  .5,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  the 
larger  ones  proportionally  more.  Sj,i(-es  are  ground 
and  put  in  jiound  ami  half  pound  packages;  spices  of 
all  kinds  have  been  admitted  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
.Slates  .Inly  fri'c,  since  .lidy,  ISSii. 

In  coniicciion  with  this  department  of  Brooklyn    In- 


dustries, we  present  the  portrait  and  biography  of  Mr. 
S.  M.  Beard,  a  long  and  well  known  resident  of  our 
city,  although  his  business  interests  are  more  strictly 
associated  with  New  York  city. 


Sylvester  M.  Be.\ud.  — This  gentleman,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  moft  highly  respected  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.,  was  Vjorn  Dec.  lUli,  1810,  a  son  of  .Samuel  and  Arter- 
crelia  (Wooster)  Beard.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  an 
American  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  lived  in  the  house 
iu  which  his  son  .Samuel  lived  after  him,  and  in  which 
Sylvester  M.  Beard  was  born.  In  1823,  Samuel  Beard 
disposed  of  the  old  family  homestead  in  Huntington, 
Conn.,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Oxford,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  where  Sylvester  M.  Beard  passed 
his  time  on  bis  father's  farm  until  1840,  in  the  meantime  re- 
turning to  Huntington,  Conn  ,  his  native  place,  and  marry- 
ing Miss  Lucy  M.  Cummings. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Beard  came  to  New  York  and  soon  engaged 
in  the  grocery  trade,  in  partnership  with  bis  brother-in-law, 
William  A.  Cummings.  under  the  firm  name  of  Beard  & 
Cummings.  In  1844,  these  gentlemen  clianged  their  trade  to 
one  in  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  iu  which  they  embarked  in  a 
small  way  near  the  foot  of  East  Hous  on  street.  Two  years 
afterward  they  bought  the  store  and  mill  of  William  Pren- 
tice, in  Front  street,  their  offices  bsiug  located  at  379  Front 
street.  Their  business  was  prosperous,  and  steadily  in- 
creased, until  their  sales  aggregated  about  |1, 0110,000  per 
annum.  In  1860,  the  firm  changed  its  organization  some- 
what, and  was  known  as  that  of  Beards  &  Cummings  until 
1872,  when  it  became  Beard,  .Sons  &  Co.  After  some  inter- 
mediate changes  it  became  known  as  the  house  of  Fitz- 
patrick  &  Case,  Mr.  Beard  having  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  for  some 
years  past  it  has  not  unfrequently  reached  an  annual  ag- 
gregate of  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  and  has  amounted  to 
112,000,000  in  a  single  year.  The  store  and  offices  of  this 
house  were  removed  to  128  Front  street  in  1861,  and  thence 
in  1863  returned  to  271)  Front  street,  whence  they  were  re- 
moved, in  1879,  to  numbers  5,  7  and  9  James  slip.  This 
important  commercial  enterprise  is  extensively  known  in 
New  York,  and  throughout  the  principal  business  centres  of 
the  United  States.  Its  history  iu  detail  would  be  an  inter- 
esting one,  as  showing  how,  from  a  small  beginning,  an  im- 
mense enterprise  may  be  built  up  by  the  judicious  and  per- 
sistent application  of  those  cardinal  principles,  without 
which  no  success,  however  slight  in  degree,  can  be  attained. 
To  Mr.  Beard  is  due,  iu  no  small  degree,  the  credit  of  this 
gratifying  success. 

Elsewhere,  in  these  pages  e.Kteudeil  reference  is  made  to 
the  beautiful  Ceineteri/  of  the  Evergreens.  With  the  his- 
tory of  this  celebrated  burial  place,  the  name  of  Mr.  Beard 
is  inseparably  linked.  At  the  organization  of  its  first  asso- 
ciation in  1852,  he  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders. 
Through  the  trying  years  of  its  early  history,  he  was  one  of 
its  staunchest  supporters,  and  when,  in  1872,  difficulties  of 
long  duration  culminated  in  its  sale  by  legal  process,  he  be- 
came the  purchaser,  and  through  his  influence  a  stock  com- 
pany was  organized,  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  take  charge  of  its  interests,  with  William  A.  Cummings 
as  president,  Sylvester  M,  Beard  as  Vice-President,  and 
Winchester  Britton  as  Attorney.  Since  that  time,  during  the 
more  prosperous  years  of  its  history,  in  which  it  has  taken 
rank  among  the  leading  cemeteries  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, Mr.  Beard  has  been  active  in  its  management,  and  he  is 
its  present  Vice-President. 
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Mr.  Board  was  one  of  the  projcclors  of  tin-  Miliuiiolilun 
Life  Iiixuraiice  Company,  of  Mew  York,  and  lias  been  one  of 
its  directors  from  its  organization.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators,  and  lias  from  tlio  first  been  a  director,  of  thr 
UiooldjiH  Cros.iToini  Railroad  Companif.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  organizers  of  the  Koss  street  Presl)yterian  chnrcb;  was 
its  first  treasurer.  an<l  one  of  its  first  trustees.  From  time 
to  time  throiigli  his  busy  career,  he  has  been  i)ronunenlly 
identified  with  otlier  commercial,  religious  and  charitable 
interests  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  He  first  came  to 
Brooklyn  to  reside  in  184.5,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  in 
18.52  built  his  residence,  No.  10  Bedford  avenue.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  improve 
his  part  of  the  city,  and  large  sums  have  been  ex|)ended  by 
him  to  that  end.  He  is  widely  known  as  an  honest,  up- 
right, Christian  gentleman,  and  his  home  is  one  of  tlie  most 
hospitable  in  the  city. 


SKCTION  XXXVI. 
Marble   and   Stone   Work. 

The  census  statistics  of  this  industry  arc:  92  estab- 
lishments; capital  invested,  $738, 300;  hands  employed 
731  ;  annual  amount  of  wages  paid,  $54,8.58;  |!554,- 
084  material;  $;i,32n,2.'?t  annual  product.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  estimate  is  not  more  than  half  tlie  truth, 
considering  the  steady  increase  of  those  who  build  fine 
houses  and  decorate  them  expensively,  and  that  our 
cemeteries  exliibit  a  wealth  of  monumental  expense  and 
taste,  far  in  excess  of  former  years.  The  great  improve- 
ment, of  late  years,  in  stone  decoration  has  called  forth 
some  very  handsome  and  artistic  work  in  stone  ajiplied 
to  building  purposes.  The  new  building  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  is  an  example  of  this,  as  are  several 
lately  erected  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Italian  marble  is  ]iiirchased  from  the  importer  in 
the  rough,  and  dressed  at  the  yards.  The  dark  grey 
(^uincy  granite,  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  dressed  at  the 
quarries,  and  polished  here  at  the  yards.  This  process, 
formerly  done  by  hand,  is  now  performed  by  machin- 
ery. The  stone  is  laid  horizontally  on  a  heavy  table, 
over  which  swings  a  vertical  revolving  .shaft,  terminat- 
ing in  a  circular  disk,  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
whi(;h  is  in  contact  with  the  stone.  Sand  and  water 
are  the  first  dressing,  afterwards  disks  of  emery  and 
felt  are  used.  Marble  is  polished  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept the  moulding.s,  where  hand  rubbers  are  used. 
Large  spherical  or  oval  surfaces  are  smoothed  by  close- 
fitting  rubbing  tools,  pushed  forward  .and  back  by 
machinery.  Marble  is  sawed  by  power  drag-saws. 
The  larger  firms  rough-dress  their  granite  at  the 
(piarries,  thus  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

We  may  divide  the  subject  into  stone  i/nnls  (i.  <.,  for 
the  preparation  of  building  and  flagging,  or  paving 
stone),  and  mrirblc  and  granite  wor/cs,  monuments,  itc. 

The  3.5  firms  who  deal  in  building  stone,  handle 
brown  stone,  freestone,  marble,  granite,  and  blue  lime- 
stone, mostly.  The  increasing  amount  of  building 
every  year,  leads  to  a  corresjionding  increase  in  the 
(juantitv   of    work    calleil    for. 


Among  tin-   .i/'iiif     ijiii'ls,  M  liicii    Mil-    ^iciipicl    ^iMini; 
the    water-line   of   llie   Wallabout   district,   is  that  of 
Gill  iS:   Jiitiril,  who  are  the  largest  firm  of  stone  cut- 
ters in  the  city,  owning  two  yards  on   Wythe    avenue, 
(rorner  Keap  street,  eacli  200  feel  square,  and  a  large 
yard  on  ii.5tli  street.  New  York,  wliich   is  soon  to  he  re- 
moved   to    lOatli  street.      'I'liey  deal  mostly  in  brown 
stone,  whicii   is   quarried   at   Portland,    Conn.;  also  in 
blue  stone,  from   Pennsylvania.       The  stone  is  shipped 
iiere  in  the  rough,  and  dressed  by  machinery  as  far  an 
practicable.     A  gang  of  sawB  supplied  with  water  and 
chilled  shot  separates  the  stone  into  slabs,  each  of  which 
is  then  smoothed   by  friction  on  imrizuntal    iron    plates 
some  \-2  fe(t  ill  diaiMcter.      Saws  with  diamond  jioints 
are  also  used.    Tlie  carving  and  decorating  is,  of  course, 
done    by    hand.      This  firm,  in  the  summer,  gives  em- 
ployment to  180  men  in  Brooklyn,  and  about  the  same 
number    in    New    York.        Their    annual    i)roduction 
amounts  to  ^-200,001).     Their  jiortraits  adorn  our  pages, 
and    their   biographies  are  appended    to    this  section; 
//    P.    ChrixUniis,  Wythe    avenue;    C.  Rutledye    and 
Matthias   Bimhiin,  his  partner;  Jlenr;/  J\'enip,  Wa.sh- 
ington    avenue,    near    Wallabout    bridge;  JuUiim  Bin- 
(Irini,  47(j   Flushing  avenue,    and   Charles  .S.    Lj/nans, 
172    Flushing  avenue.      Jame-i  D.    liankin    <t"  Jnntf* 
lioHx^    corner   of    Bond   and   Carroll     streets,    from    .-i 
small  beginning  in  1873,  at  corner  of  President  and  Bond 
streets,  now  do  a  large  business  in  free-stone  for  build- 
ings; John  liarnei/,  Third  avenue  and  I'liion  street,  es- 
tablished 1867  (firm  of  Barney,  Jlorton  and  Cauda),  on 
Gowanus  Canal,  foot  of  Bond  street,  deals  largely  in  blue 
stone  from  Albany,  and  along  the    Hudson   River,  and 
has  su]ii)lied   the  Mercantile    Library,  and  many  other 
prominent    Brooklyn    edifices  ;      he    handles    #60,000 
worth  of  stone   annually.       Ciirrnn   cfc    Cooper,  Third 
street,    near   Thinl  avenue,    commenced  in   1866    with 
hand  labor  alone,  and  have  now  a  large  establishment, 
replete    with  all  the  necessary  machinery;    they  deal 
largely  in  free-stone.      Thomas  H.Dijfnii,  Baltic  street, 
corner  Tiiird  avenue,  deals  in  brown,  Dorchester  and 
Ohio  stone;  established   1849,  Hamilton  avenue,  South 
Brooklyn.    William  liradki/  «[•  San,  free-stone,  Nevins, 
corner  of  Butler  street,  established  1868;  capital,  #60,- 
000;  annual  product,  #80,000.    James  McLaren,  ^t  foot 
of   Court  street,    free-stone  cutting,  established   1873; 
employs    an    average    of    40    men;    caj)ital,    #l.5,"oi); 
annual    amount   of   product,    about   #70,000.      A.    D. 
Baird,  130  He wes  street;  ^.  II.  Anderson,  24  Seconrl 
street;  JJiirns  <f'  Johnson,  Third  avenue;  E.  d'  F.  Conk- 
lin.  Fourth   avenue  and  St.  Clark's  pl.ace,   15  years  in 
business;  S.  Dean  cfc  Bro.,   140  Second  street;   C.  t. 
Hmnmel,  Grand  street;   Peter  Lijninn,  Clinton   avenue; 
J.  M'-Pherson,  Court  street;  J.   W.  Moran.    Hamilton 
avenue;  J.   TF!  Osborne,  77  Penn  street. 

The  marble,  or  monumental  works,  are  naturally  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cemeteries,  for  which  our  city 
is  noted.    In  the  vicinity  of  Greenwood  are  the  establish- 
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nieiiM  oiJJaoiJ  S.  An.oll,  Joh,.  ,S.  D.dot,  John  ^Vode, 

J.hn    U',7 TIf.ui'M   I'ithhuhlo,    C'irl  Peterxoii  (211 

•jjili  •.irni.  granite  and  marble,  established  1877,  by 
JaiiKon  &  Peterson;  number  of  eiujiloyes  7;    amount 
"    paid  for  salaries,$4,5ui);  amount  of  annual  sales,  I 

Janif*  S/.urkt'/,  dealer  in  monumental  granite 
and  marble,  i.'.tli  street,  near  Greenwood,  is  also  an 
ini|.<>rter  of  line  statuary,  with  annual  sales  to  the 
amount  of  *.'.u,tMjo,  employing  some  75  men.  Before 
the  ab<ilition  of  the  Morrill  tariff  and  the  imposition  of 
thirty  per  cent,  duty  on  imported  marble,  a  large  export 
trade  was  done  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  but  the 
high  dutv  had  the  effect  of  driving  all  this  trade  to 
other  countries.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  this  branch  of  business  is  about  §400,000;  Ouc/iter- 
Inneij  d-  Tiiiiilij,  have  been  in  business  since  1852,  and 
in  their  present  location  since  1858;  their  establislinient 
hat)  furnished  many  of  the  most  exquisite  monuments 
in  Greenwood,  and  forms  one  of  the  attractions  of  this 
locality.  The  above  are  all  on  Fifth  avenue,  near  24th 
anil  25tli  streets.  In  fact,  the  streets  which  ajjproach 
the  main  entrance  to  Greenwood,  seem  to  pass  through 
a  forest  of  granite  shafts  and  sculptured  figures;  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  upper  end  of  25th  street,  where 
dealers  in  granite  and  monumental  work  have  located 
side  by  side. 

Prominent  among  these  establishments  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Green,  237  Twenty -fifth  street,  near  5th  avenue. 
Mr.  Green  is  a  native  of  New  York.      In  1835,  when  a 
young  man,  he   began  to  learn  the  art  of  monumental 
Htone  cutting,  and  in  due  time  became  a  proficient.    In 
October,  1854,  desiring  to  start  in  business  for  himself, 
he  joined  with  two  other  young  men,  John  Farrell  and 
William  Ilolden,  in  opening  a  granite  yard.       An  old 
Itlacksmith  shop  stood  at  the  corner  of  Third  avenue 
and  25tli  street,  of  which  the  owner,  Mr.  Hatfield,  gave 
the  young  men  the  use  by  way  of  encouragement.  The 
three  j»arlies  had  but  §75  a  piece   for  their  start,  but 
they  worked  hard  and  gradually  built  u[)  a  good   busi- 
ness;     they     were    able    to     take    a    more     eligible 
location  on  30th  street,  and  also  to  buy  out   the   stock 
of  Kdwards'  yard   to   manufacture   and  dispose  of  it. 
After  working  together  three  years,  Mr.  Holden  retired 
from  the  firm,  leaving   Mr.    Green  and  Mr.    Farrell   to 
continue.       Tiie  latter  died  in    1861,  since   which   time 
the  former  has  carried  on  the  business  alone,  which   he 
removed  in   that  year  to  its   present  location   on   25th 
street,  near  r.th  avenue.       His  establishment  covers  six 
lots,    and  contains  a    large    stock,   mostly    of   Quincy 
granite,  with  some  fine   monuments,  worth   aboLit  $25,- 
000.     An  avenige  number  of  twenty  men  is  required 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  establishment.     Mr.    Green 
has  done  his   share  in  the  great  improvement  visible  in 
mortuary  sculpture  during  the  last  twenty  years.     His 
son  now  produces  original  designs  for  the  father's  use, 
some  of  which  possess  great  artistic  merit. 


JOHN    J.    GREEN'S   MONUMENTAL   WORKS. 

Ill  the  Eastern  district  we  find  many  firms,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  Alexander  Kschenbach,  338 
South  Twelfth  street;  Patrick  R.  Carrell,  272  Division 
avenue;  Jordan  <&  iSon,  corner  of  Division  avenue 
and  Tenth  street;  JR.  Cocrq/Z'*" /So«s,  Bush  wick  avenue; 
Jno.  Benhch,  E.  N.  Y.;  Tlws.  Ellson,  Broadway; 
Thomas  McLaughlin,  204  Flatbush  avenue,  and  around 
the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  on 
Conway  street,  near  Broadway;  Johit.  Moriarttj,  John 
Murphy,  and  Conrad  Noll;  Garlty  Bros.,  Meeker 
avenue,  corner  of  Gardiner  street,  have  their  quarry  and 
workshops  at  West  Quincy,  Mass.,  established  l(57u, 
and  give  constant  employment  to  40  hands. 

Among  other  firms  we  may  mention  Jno.  Klein,  9th 
avenue;  Ji.  H.  Kelley,  Reed  avenue;  A.  I^eckey,  Van 
Brunt  street ;  F.  McDonald,  822  Atlantic  avenue  ;  H. 
McKniijht,  Macon  street;  McGrayne?s  Sons,  6U1 
Pacific  street;  J.  Ryan,  Flatbush  avenue;  Scott  cfc 
Smith,  15!)  Court  street: 


RoiiiNsoN  Gill  was  born  at  Oatley,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, December  17th,  1829,  and  came  to  America  in 
1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  having  previously 
learned  the  stone-cutters'  trade,  at  which  he  was  em- 
ployed in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  about  two 
years.  In  partnership  with  his  brother,  Edward  Gill, 
he  established  a  stone  yard  at  the  corner  of  Kent  ave- 
nue and  Rodney  street,  Brooklyn.  Edward  (tIII  dying  in 
1853,  the  entire  business  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son Gill.  In  1862,  Mr.  Gill  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  was  in  business  there  until  1869.  In  the  meantime, 
in  1866,  in  company  with  Charles  Peacock,  he  estab- 
lished  a  stone  yard   at   Boston,  Mass.,  which    was  sue- 
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cessf ully  operated  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Peacock  for  four 
years.  In  1800,  Mr.  Gill  formed  a  co-partncrslii|)  witli 
Mr.  Aiiihfw  I).  Hiiird,  iiinlcr  tlic  linn  name  of  Gill  «fe 
Baird,  and  tlioy  t'.stal^lisliod  tlioir  j>resent  Htonu  yard 
at  the  corner  of  Wythe  avenue  and  Keap  street.  Mr. 
]>aird  liad  IcarniMl  the  Imsincss  with  Mr.  Gill,  and  liav- 
injj  bi'en  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  enipU)y,  managed 
the  concern  during  the  ne.xt  two  years,  when  the  busi- 
ness having  Largely  increased,  and  Mr.  Gill's  interests 
at  Troy  not  ]iroinising  satisfactorily  foi'  the  future, 
he  returned  to  Brooklyn  to  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  Gill  &,  Baird  in  that  city. 

Long  practically  acciuainted  with  all  tliu  details  of 
their  business,  Messrs.  Gill  &  Baird  advanced  it  to 
more  than  doul>le  its  former  ra.agnitude,  introducing, 
from  time  to  time,  various  improvements,  until  tlu'ir 
yard  was  supplied  with  every  modern  facility  in  the 
line.  In  1870,  the  firm  establislied  a  second  yard  on 
Si.xty-fifth  street,  New  York,  Mr.  (Jill  taking  entire 
charge  of  the  same.  So  long  has  been  Mr.  Gill's  busi- 
ness career,  and  so  extensive  has  his  trade  become,  that 
he  cannot  but  be  reckoned  as  among  the  oldest  and  best 
known  men  in  his  line  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
his  record  is  that  of  an  honorable,  straightforward 
man  of  business,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  energy, 
tact  and  perseverautie,  aided  by  courtesy  and  fair  deal- 
ing, has  made  himself  an  enviable  place  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption. 

An  ardent  Republican,  Mr.  Gill  takes  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  measures  of  that  party,  though 
he  is  not  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  a  politi- 
cian. His  standing  in  business  circles  has  led  to  his 
identification  with  various  commercial  enterprises  and 
public  improvements,  and  at  this  time  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Dime  Savings  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Brooklyn,  Klatbush  and  Coney 
Island  Railroad  Company.  He  was  married,  I^'ebruary 
25th,  185G,  to  Hannah  Thorpe,  of  Brooklyn. 


AxDRKW  D.  Baibd  was  born  at  Kelso,  Scotland, 
October  14th,  18.39.  His  parents  were  Andrew  and 
Ellen  (Lindsay)  Ban-d.  In  18.)3,  he  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  his  father's  family,  and  located  in  that 
portion  of  Brooklyn  in  which  he  has  since  resided  al- 
most continuously. 

Andrew  Baird,  Sr.,  was  a  stone-mason,  and  early  in 
life  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  apprenticed  to  tlie 
same  trade  in  the  stone  yard  of  Robinson  Gill,  at 
Wythe  avenue  and  Keap  street,  where  he  thorouglily 
mastered  the  stone-cutters'  department  of  the  stone- 
masons' work,  at  which  he  was  employed  until  the  out- 
break of  the  late  rebellion. 

May  18,  1861,  Mr.  Baird  went  out  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  Highlanders,  a 
regiment  largely  made  up  of  Scotchmen,  which  was  in 
the  field  without  intermission  from  the  first  fight  at 
Bull  Run  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox.     It 


is  due  to  .Mr.  Baird  to  state  that  the  records  show  that 
he  was  at  his  jiosl,  and  doing  his  duty  in  every  engage- 
ment in  which  liis  regiment  i)articipaled.  At  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  was  promoted  on  the  field  from 
corporal  to  sergeant  for  bravery,  and  at  tlie  second  Bui! 
Run  fight  his  ]irowess  was  rewarded  l>y  his  promotion 
from  a  second  lieutenancy  to  a  captaincy.  At  Chantilly, 
where  the  brave  Kearney  fell,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  still  carries  in  his  arm  a  rebel  bidlet  as  a  memento 
of  tiiat  fight.  He  was  wounded  also  at  Blue  Springs, 
and  at  the  final  terrific  struggle  before  Petersburg. 
While  his  regiment  lay  in  front  of  Petersburg,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  major  ami  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel,  by  special  orders  from  the  war  department,  for 
gallantry  on  the  field,  ami  meritorious  conduct  in  eam|), 
and  he  commanded  the  regiment  as  lieutenant-colonel 
and  brevet  colonel  in  the  final  campaign.  At  a  regi- 
mental dinner,  in  which  he,  with  many  of  his  former 
comrades,  participated,  long  after  the  war,  his  health 
was  proposed  by  Colonel  Morrison,  who  referred  to  him 
as  the  only  soldier  in  the  regiment  who  had  been 
twice  promoted  on  the  field  for  bravery  in  action. 

At  th(!  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Baird  returned  to 
Brooklyn  and,  in  186."),  he  was  married,  and  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  have  been  born  to  him.  In  1806,  he 
formed  a  cojiartnership  with  his  former  friend  and 
employer,  Robinson  Gill,  in  the  ownership  of  the  stone 
yard  where  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
stone-cutters'  trade.  He  has  since  that  time  been  an 
active  and  enterprising  man  of  business,  and  to  his 
efforts  is  attributable  in  no  small  degree  the  snccess  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Gill  &  Baird,  whose  business  is 
elsewhere  referred  to  more  particularly. 

Those  patriotic  convictions  which  impelled  Mr.  Baird 
to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  field  of  strife,  early  attached 
him  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a 
steadfast  Republican  he  is  and  has  been  ever  since  he 
attained  to  an  age  to  take  an  interest  in  governmental 
affairs.  Especially  is  he  devoted  to  what  he  regards  as 
the  best  interests  of  Brooklyn,  and  both  in  his  ward 
(the  nineteenth)  and  throughout  the  city  his  strength 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  is  felt  and  recognized. 
During  a  period  of  sLx  years,  embracing  three  consecu- 
tive terms,  closing  with  the  sessions  of  1882-'3,  he  repre- 
sented the  Nineteenth  Ward  in  such  an  able  and 
effective  manner,  that  even  those  who  oppose  him  jio- 
litically  give  him  credit  for  the  possession  of  the  rare 
combination  of  qualities  which  befit  him  for  a  party 
leader — honesty,  ability,  tact  and  unflinching  oi)posi- 
tion  to  trickery  and  rascality. 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  refer  to  many  of  his 
public  acts,  while  thus  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, which  have  demonstrated  his  unswerving  integrity, 
and  his  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city.  His  retirement  on  account  of  the  pressing 
demands  of  his  increasing  business,  was  referred  to 
with  regret  by  people  of  all  classes,  who  have  learned 
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to  rtgarJ  the  public  weal  as  safe  in  his  hands,  and  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  as  likely  to  be  better  for 
hi*  counsel  and  aid. 

SECTION  XXXVII. 
Fire  Brick  and  Tile. 
The  census  has  Brick  and  Tile,  but  includes  under 
it  some  pottery  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  There 
are  about  twelve  concerns  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  retorts,  used  in  the  genera- 
tion of  coal  gas,  and  so  satisfactory  is  the  quality  of 
the  domestic  article,  that  the  importation  of  such  ap- 
paratus has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Cast-iron  retorts 
were  discarded  years  ago,  being  found  inferior  to  those 
made  of  clay. 


retort  factory,  ninety  by  two  hundred  feet,  one  story; 
fire-brick  factory,  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet,  two  stories;  engine  and  boiler  rooms, 
and  carpenter  shop,  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  feet, 
two  stories;  storehouse,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  square,  one  story;  office  building,  twenty  by  thirty 
feet,  two  stories.  The  ground  floors  are  all  paved  with 
stone  flagging,  and  the  entire  works  are  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  possible,  but  further  protection  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  powerful  steam  pump.  Ample  accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
wagons,  and  the  open  spaces  between  the  buildings  are 
utilized  for  the  storage  of  clay  and  other  materials. 

The  best  retort-clay  comes  from  New  Jersey,  whence 
it  is  shipped  by  the  company  directly  to  their  wharves. 
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One  of  the  largest  establishments  of  this  kind  is  the 
BrooMijn  Clay  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Works,  of 
which  Messrs.  Edward  D.  White  &  Co.  are  the  pro- 
prietors. The  location  of  the  works  is  in  South 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  near  the  Erie  Basin.  The  premises 
include  .ibout  fifty  city  lots,  situated  on  Van  Dyke, 
Elizabeth,  Richards  and  Partition  streets,  with  a  front- 
age of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  the  first-named 
street,  six  hundred  and  ten  on  the  second,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  on  the  third,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  on  the  fourth.  The  dock  has  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  slip 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

The  dimensions  of  the  principal  buildings,  solidly 
constructed   of  stone  and   brick,  are   as   follows:  gas 


After  being  crushed  in  mills,  it  is  properly  tempered, 
thoroughly  mixed,  pressed  in  moulds,  dried  and  fired  in 
kilns. 

The  kilns  are  of  large  dimensions  and  the  most  im- 
proved construction.  The  chimney  connected  with  the 
retort  kilns  is  seventy-five  feet  high;  that  from  the 
fire-brick  factory  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  an  engine  of  75  horse- 
power, and  steam  is  employed  for  heating  purposes. 
The  full  complement  of  hands  is  about  seventy-five. 

The  gas  retorts  from  these  works  are  of  the  best 
possible  quality,  and  they  are  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  orders  being  received  from  the  most  distant 
sections. 

The  fire  brick  arc  of  all  the  various  shapes  required 
in   rolling   mills,  cupolas,  foundries,  forges,   lime  and 
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cement  kilns,  etc.  Besides  these,  the  production  includes 
all  kinds  of  slabs  hikI  tiling  for  the  lining  of  ovens, 
stoves,  grates  and  furnaces. 

Tiie  business  of  this  concern  was  established  in  18.'54 
by  tlic  hito  .Mr.  J(isi'|ili  K.  Brick,  who  purchased  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  near  the  Eric  Basin,  and 
gradually  built  \i\>  the  works  to  their  present  proporlion.s. 
lie  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  clay  retorts  in  this 
country.  After  his  dcatli,  in  18G7,  the  business  was 
continued  by  his  partner,  Mr.  E.  I).  White,  until  1877, 
when  the  present  firm  of  Edward  D.  White  &  Co,  was 
formed  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Ira  N.  Stanley,  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  business  for  twenty  years; 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Brick  retaining  an  inti'rest  in  the  bu.si- 
ness.  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  practical  gas  engineer,  tliorouglily 
conversant  with  all  the  details  connected  with  gas 
works,  and  his  able  superinteiulence  has  widely  extended 
the  reputation  of  the  works. 

Joseph  Keasbey  Brick  was  Iwrn  at  Woodstown,  Salem 
county,  N.  .J.;  in  early  life  was  depemlent  ujjon  the  labor  of 
Ills  own  liands  for  support,  and  liis  oijportuiiities  for  seliool 
nistruction  were  quite  limited.  From  his  boyhood,  however, 
liis  desire  for  kiiowledf^e,  both  practical  and  scientific,  was 
very  great,  and  he  iinprDved  every  ojiportunity  to  acquire  it. 
While  employed  in  Philadelphia,  daring  several  years,  th(^ 
Franklin  Institute  found  him,  after  his  daily  toil,  a  constant 
visitor.  In  various  departments  of  science  he  was  a  student 
all  his  life. 

In  that  department  of  practical  and  scientific  work  to 
winch  he  mainly  devoted  himself  in  after  life,  namely,  that 
of  the  construction  and  inanagemt'nt  of  gas  works,  he  was 
regarded  as  an  authority.  Many  of  tlie  nnprovemeuts  now 
in  common  use  in  gas-making  were  first  proposed  by  him, 
notalily  the  introduction  of  the  fireclay  retort.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn  is  indebted  to  him  and  liis  associates  for  the  first 
introduction  of  gas.  In  18lS-'9,  the  works  of  the  Brooklyn 
Gas  Light  Company  were  erected  imder  his  superinten- 
dence; and,  for  many  years  he  was  engineer  and  until  his 
■  decease,  and  a  Director  of  tliat  company.  The  Gas  Works 
at  Buffalo  were  erected  under  his  oversight  about  the  same 
time.  From  this  time  he  was  sought  for  as  Consulting  En- 
gineer, and  his  judguient  wa.s  relied  upon  in  gas  work  all 
over  the  country. 

When  water  was  first  introduced  into  the  city  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  the  work  of  distribution  was  done  under  his  su]ierinten- 
donce,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pul)lic  authorities. 

To  all  his  undertakings  ho  brought  untiring  energy.  No 
work  was  satisfactory  to  him  unless  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  In  the  latter  j-ears  of  his  life  he  traveled 
much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and,  being  a  man  of 
taste,  of  well-trained  mind,  and  a  close  observer,  he  gathered 
stores  of  most  valualile  information,  which  ho  took  pleasure 
in  imparting  to  others.  He  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Aug. 
7,  l>i6T;  his  children  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Brick  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  living  at  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Vander- 
bilt  avenues. 


John  Cooper,  41.3  Oakland  avenue,  estab.  1868;  makes 
the  fire-brick  for  the  Union  Porcelain  Co. 's  ovens;  em- 
ploys about  50  men.  John  G.  L.  Roettcher,  foot  of 
Olymcr  street,  manufactures  fire-brick  and  tile;  The 
International  Tile  Co.,  Third  street,  near  Hoyt,  manu- 
factures encaustic  tile  for  floors,  mural  decorations,  &c.. 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Silk  and  Lace  Goods  ;  Mixed  Textiles  ;  Woolen 

and  Cotton  Manufactures  ;   Knit  Goods. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods  is   reported 
by  the  census  of  1880,  in  Brooklyn,  as  follows  :  15  es- 


tablishments; $559,335  capital;  707  employ^B;  1231,135 
wages;  $143,135  material;  $853,480  annuid  product. 
Like  most  of  the  census  reports,  it  was  Imtli  redumhint 
and  defective.  The  original  return  by  Mr.  Williain  C. 
Wyckoff,  the  acconijilished  Secretary  of  tlie  Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  special  agent  of  the  Census 
OIHce,  on  silk  manufactures,  dilTered  from  this  in 
several  particulars.  Mr.  Wyckoff  reported,  "silk  goods 
and  mixed  textile  fabri(;s,  21  establishments;  $CH0,.'i00 
capital;  1,100  liands;  $200,290  wages;  $.i»H,54:)  material; 
|;l,102,57G  aimual  product.  The  Census  Office  sepa- 
rated as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  (t)iougli  tlie 
e.vercisc  of  that  right  was  very  unwise),  the  mixed  tex- 
tiles from  the  silk  ami  silk  goods,  but  tliey  had  no  right 
to  increase  the  number  of  silk  establishments  from  10 
to  15,  since  Mr.  Wyckoff's  facilities  for  a.scertaining  all 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  silk  matnifacture  were  much 
greater  than  theirs  could  [>ossibly  be.  Their  report  of 
mixed  textiles  was:  11  establishments;  $338,300  capital; 
■Ibw  hands;  *00,430  wages;  *i263,007  material;  $»23,2:!0 
annual  product.  Adding  the  two  returns  together  we 
have  26  establishments  ;  $807,625  capital  ;  966  hands  ; 
*:330,5C5  wages;  700,232  material ;  $1,270,719  annual  pro- 
duct; a  result  which  it  will  be  seen  differs  at  every  point 
from  Mr.  Wyckoff's,  and  gives  $174,143  larger  product. 
We  have  said  that  these  returns  were  both  redundant 
and  defective — redundant  in  the  number  of  silk  factories, 
of  which  there  were  not  then,  and  are  not  now,  more 
than  10  in  Brooklyn.  In  1881,  the  Textile  Directory 
reported  14  establishments  large  and  small  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  of  these,  four  were  small  shops,  manu- 
facturing hat  cord,  or  braids  and  gimps,  in  a  very  small 
way,  all  of  whom  gave  up  the  next  year,  and  of  the  re- 
maining ten,  two  had  failed  before  1883,  though  two 
others  had  taken  their  places.  The  return  was  defec- 
tive, because  the  manufacture  of  silks,  aside  from  mixed 
textiles,  produced  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Of  the  silk  and  silk  lace  manufacturers,  there 
are  now  only  two  (there  were  four  in  1881).  Of  these, 
the  Jetminr/s  Lace  Works  (A.  G.  Jennings  <fc  Sons) 
is  the  oldest  and  much  the  largest.  We  give  a  view  of 
their  works  on  the  opposite  page,  and  a  portrait  and 
biograjihy  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jennings  herewith. 

The  history  of  these  works  is  very  interesting. 
About  1867,  Mr.  Jennings,  an  enterprising  business 
man,  with  ample  capital,  for  which  he  sought  oppor- 
tunity of  investment,  found  a  small  establishment  in 
Jersey  city,  with  very  little  capital,  trying  to  make  silk 
hair  nets,  which  were  then  the  fashion.  After  some 
negotiations,  Mr.  Jennings  purchased  the  little  factory, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  silk  nets  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  In  May,  1868,  he  removed  the 
business  to  Park  Place  and  Barclay  street.  New  York 
city,  and  added  largely  to  his  machinery  and  facilities, 
and  commenced  making  laces  as  well  as  hair  nets. 

In  1871,  the  lace  works  were  removed  from  New 
York  to  the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Hall  street, 
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Brooklyn,  where  Mr.  Jennings  had  erected  a  large  and 
commodious  factory,  specially  adapted  for  the  business 
of  manufacturing  silk  laces  in  all  its  branches,  from  the 
raw  silk  to  the  dyeing  and  linishing  the  lace  perfect 
for  the  use  of  the  consumer. 

Since  that  time  the  business  has  been  yearly  extended 
and  improved,  both  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  laces 
made  ;  new  machinery  imported  ;  many  more  persons 
employed,  many  of  whom,  skilled  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  art  of  making  fine  laces,  were  brought  over  from 
Europe  at  his  expense. 

The  JeimiiH/a  Lace  works,  as  they  are  called  now, 
give  employment  to  some  six  hundred  persons,  paying 
out  $1 75,000  yearly  for  lal)or,  ])roducing  an  average  of 
11600,000  per  annum,  with  a  capacity  of  twice  that 
amount.  A  lar^e  part  of  the  employes  in  this  estab- 
lishment are  women  and  girls,  and  the  ])roprietors  are 
very  careful  in  regard  to  their  morals  and  manners, 
encouraging  them  in  well-doing.  We  have  not  seen,  in 
any  establishment  in  Kings  county,  neater,  more  cheer- 
ful or  more  intelligent  hand.s. 

Within  a  few  years  some  other  parties  in  this  state 
have  commenced  to  make  laces  from  the  yarn,  but  to 
A.  G.  Jennings  is  awarded,  very  generally,  the  credit  of 
establishing  in  tiiis  country,  on  a  sure  basis,  the  impor- 
tant business  of  manufacturing  lace  goods.  What  has 
been  accomplished  is  the  result  of  much  thought,  care 
and  lal)or,  and  in  this  he  has  been  materially  assisted  by 
liis  sons,  particularly  his  son,  Warren  P.  Jennings,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  works. 

In  regard  to  (piality,  their  goods  greatly  surpass  the 
foreign  goods,  and  are  .sold   at  a  lower  price.      One 


•Th.M.e  worlu  aro  now  being  onlurged  by  the  erection  of  another 
building. 


great  cause  of  this  is  that  they  conduct  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  work  on  their  own  premises.  At 
Nottingham,  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  lace 
trade,  laces  are  woven  by  small  manufacturers,  owning 
but  one  or  two  looms,  are  then  sold  to  the  finisher,  who, 
after  finishing  thom,  sells  them  to  the  large  jobber,  and 
he  in  turn  to  his  English  and  foreign  customers.  Thus 
there  are  three  profits  to  be  made  on  the  English  goods 
before  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  American  im- 
porter and  jobber.  At  St.  Gall,  the  manufacturing  is 
managed  in  much  the  same  way.  Messrs.  Jennings  & 
Sons  buy  their  silk,  ready  thrown,  of  the  throwster  ; 
but  all  the  other  processes,  such  as  making  the  patterns 
for  the  laces,  weaving  them  on  the  lace  looms,  introduc- 
ing his  new  designs  by  means  of  the  Jacquard  appara- 
tus, dyeing,  making  up,  finishing  and  putting  up  the 
goods  for  the  market,  are  2)erformed  in  the  manufactory. 
Lace  machinery  is  very  costly.  The  looms  are  gener- 
ally imported  from  Europe,  and  cost  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  each.  A  single  set  of  Jacquard  card  patterns 
for  the  Jacquard  looms,  to  make  one  design  for  figured 
lace,  costs  from  $60  to  $500  each.  And  there  are  re- 
quired for  elaborate  patterns  from  ],500  to  10,000  per- 
forated cards. 

Of  the  disk  bobbins  used  on  the  lace  looms,  Messrs. 
Jennings  &  Sons  use  over  100,000. 

It  has  always  been  a  grievance  to  Mr.  Jennings,  and 
justly  so,  that  the  Government  prevented  him  from 
making  cotton  lace,  which  is  now  largely  imjiorted,  and 
so  greatly  undervalued  that,  really,  the  nominal  duty  is 
no  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer;  while  the 
very  fine  cotton  thread,  Nos.  150  to  300,  which  is  spun 
in  England,  from  Sea  Island  cotton,  is  not  made  here, 
and  is  indispensable  for  its  manufacture.  This  fine  cot- 
ton is  charged  with  a  duty  of  from  60  to  100  per  cent., 
which  is  prohibitory.  If  this  duty  could  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  the  Swiss  mulls  and  fine 
cotton  laces,  for  which  we  pay  now  from  $10,000,000  to 
$12,000,000,  might  be  made  here  of  a  quality  fidly 
equal  to  the  imported  goods. 

At  the  present  time,  Messrs.  Jennings'  works  arc  not 
running  at  anything  like  their  full  capacity.  Fashion 
has  much  to  do  with  this.  Spanish  lace,  of  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  carry  a  large  stock  to  meet  the 
demand,  is  now  going  out,  and  Escurial  and  other  laces 
are  slowly  coming  in  ;  and,  until  the  demand  for  the 
latter  is  fully  established,  it  is  necessary  to  go  slowlv. 

Abraham  Gould  Jennings.— The  Jennings  family  is  one 
of  tlie  oldest  in  England.  When  William  the  Con(|ueror 
ascended  the  English  throne,  thougli  he  confiscated  some  of 
the  great  fiefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  he  did  not  touch 
the  lands  of  any  of  the  tenants  holding  feudally  under 
tlioin  ;  and  as  the  Jennings  family  were  men  of  "  peace  and 
plenty,"  having  no  desire  for  political  preferment,  or  liking 
for  the  glory  gained  by  civil  conflicts  and  strifes,  they  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  the  great  convulsions  of  the  country 
which  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  it  by  William  of 
Normandy. 
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For  six  hundred  years,  they  remained  among  the  gentry 

and  comnjoners  of  England,  wealthy,  industrious,  and  in- 
(hu'iitial  agiicullurists  and  maiuifatturers,  loyal  to  their 
country  and  its  rulers,  but  without  Hinl>ilion  for  place  and 
preferment. 

At  length,  in  the  contest  which  led  to  the  dothronenient 
and  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  to  one  branch  of  the 
family,  that  of  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  persons  of  .Sir  John 
Jennyns,  his  son,  Richard  Jennings,  of  .Sandridge.  and  the 
daughters  of  the  latter,  there  came  the  preferment  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  indilTerent.  The  eldest  and  youngest 
daughters  of  Richard  Jennings  were:  Frances,  "  La  Belle 
Jennings,"  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
purest  woman  of  the  courts  of  Charles  II.  and  Jamea  II.,  and 
Maid  of  Honor  to  the  successive  Queens  of  those  courts; 
and  Sarah  Jennings,  the  famous  Duchess  of  Marlborough; 
and  the  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of  Queen  Anne. 

Kiihard  Jennings  left  no  male  heirs,  and  hence  there  are 
none  of  liis  lineal  descendants  now  bearing  the  name  of  Jen- 
nings, though  there  are  very  many  of  his  father's,  and  other 
families  of  that  name.  From  some  one  of  these,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  claims  descent.  His  earliest  ancestor  here, 
Joshua  Jennings,  was  born  iu  England  about  1(120-1625,  and 
came  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  164.')-1647,  and  removed  to 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  before  16.56.  He  was  married  at  Hartford, 
I  lecember  23d,  1047,  to  Mary  Williams,  of  that  town,  and  by 
her  had  nine  children,  from  the  seventh  of  whom,  Isaac 
Jennings,  he  traces  his  lineage.  There  were  in  all  four  gene- 
rations of  the  name  of  Isaac  .Jennings;  the  third  of  that 
name  had,  for  his  fourth  child,  Abraham  Gould  .Jennings, 
(better  known  as  Captain  Gould  Jennings),  born  in  1781, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  Fairfield  county; 
a  brave,  grand,  noble  man,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ; 
a  man  who  feared  God,  but  knew  no  other  fear;  who 
loved  his  country  intensely,  and  manifested  that  love  in  its 
time  of  peril.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Gould,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Abraham  Gould,  one  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  His  wife  was  Anna  Burr,  a  daughter  of  Peter 
Burr,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Fairfield,  and  a  woman 
of  rare  intelligence  and  elevation  of  character.  To  this  pair, 
were  born  ten  children,  of  whom  the  seventli  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  Abraham  Gould  Jennings,  who  was  born 
in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  August  28,  1821.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  under 
the  influences  of  a  cultured  and  refined  home  life.  In  1836, 
he  came  to  New  York,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pierson,  then  a  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  dealer  in  clothing.  His  character  for  zeal  and 
diligence  in  business  was  so  marked,  that,  in  1844,  Mr.  Pier- 
son  took  him  into  partnership,  and  they  remained  as  partners 
till  1857,  when  Mr.  Pierson  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Wheeler,  and  the  firm  was  thenceforward  Jennings, 
Wheeler  &  Co.  In  1845,  Mr.  Jennings  had  visited  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  established  a  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, which  was  continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  _  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Pierson  going  to  Charleston, 
alternately,  every  season.  The  partnership  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  dissolved  in  1861,  and  Mr.  Jennings  continued  his  busi- 
ness in  New  York  during  the  war,  but  on  a  verj'  moderate 
scale.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  visited  the  south,  and  looked 
up  his  old  customers,  some  of  whom  owed  him  large  sums. 
Many  of  them  were  scattered,  many  dead,  and  all  the  survi- 
vors greatly  impoverished. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  looking  for  some  other  legitimate  busi- 
ness, in  which  to  establish  himself.  He  found  this,  in  a 
small  lace  factory  in  Jersey  City,  as  we  have  elsewhere  nar- 
rated.    He  purchased  this  small  factory,  with  its  few  lace 


machines,  in  the  autumn  of  1x07,  ami  by  diligent  study  of  the 
business,  in  all  its  details,  and  liy  Ids  de<uded  enterprise, 
made  himself  master  of  it  and  extendeil  it,  both  as  to  the 
variety  and  nuantity  of  the  gooils  made,  as  rapidly  uh  the 
demands  of  the  trade  required  and  his  means  would  justify. 

In  the  spring  of  1H68,  ho  removed  his  works  to  Barclay 
street  and  Park  Place,  New  York  city,  and  having  won  the 
confidence  of  the  trade,  still  further  extended  his  businesH. 
In  1870,  he  went  over  to  England  and  studied  the  business 
there,  purchasing  lace  machines,  which  could  not  then  \>e 
built  here,  and  bringing  back  with  him  skilleil  operatives, 
dcsignere  and  dntughtsmen.  His  elilest  son  has  visited 
Europe  repeatedly  and  has  made  him.self  very  thoroughly 
familiar  with  everj' step  of  the  processes  of  lace  making  by 
machinery,  and  with  the  complicated  machines  which  are 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

In  1871,  he  purcluised  the  site  of  his  present  works,  and 
erected  his  large  factory  thereon,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
enlarged,  and  is  now  known,  all  over  the  country,  as  the 
"Jennings  Lace  Works."  Though,  perhaps,  not  the  very 
first  manufacturer  of  lace,  in  this  country,  by  machinery,  he 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  conduct  it  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  make  it  one  of  our  great  industries. 
Others  have  followed  in  his  wake,  but  none  have  equalled 
him  in  the  extent  and  excellence  of  their  production.  He 
acknowledges,  in  this  matter,  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  his  eldest  son  and  partner,  Mr.  Warren  Pierson 
Jennings,  who,  by  his  designs  and  inventions  of  new  meshes, 
new  fabrics,  and  improvements  in  the  Jacquard  looms,  has 
greatly  .improved  and  facilitated  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  been  very  happj'  in  his  family.  He  was  married 
in  April,  1851,  to  Miss  Cecilia  M.  DougLis,  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Douglas,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  and  of  the  seven  children 
which  have  been  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  five  survive — 
three  sons  and  two  daughtere.  The  eldest  daughter  was 
married  in  1876.  Of  the  eldest  son  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  second  son,  Oliver  Taylor  .Jennings,  has  also  been  a 
partner  since  1883.  For  five  years  previous  to  that  time  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  a  large  projjerty  of  4.000  acres  of  min- 
ing, agricultural  and  timber  lands — "The  Glades,"  Hall 
county,  Georgia, — owned  by  his  father,  where  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  settlement. 

Mr.  Jennings  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  I.  S.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  in  1839,  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  Sunday  school  instruction  since 
that  time.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  benefits  which  he 
received,  intellectually  and  spirituallj-,  from  Dr.  Spencer's 
preaching  and  teaching.  He  has  l>een  a  memlier  of  the 
Clinton  avenue  Congregational  church  since  1873.  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  a  member  of  the  same  church,  and  being  like- 
minded  with  her  husband,  has  been  very  useful  and  active  in 
all  church  work.  Mr.  Jennings  has  been  through  life  a  close 
student,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  both  thorough 
and  profound.  Some  years  since,  he  compiled  and  published 
a  small  volume.  The  Last  Daijs  of  Christ;  or,  an  Account  of 
the  Great  Atonement.  He  has  a  very  large  and  choice 
library,  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  early  editions  of  the 
Scriptures. 

lie  has  never  been  an  active  politician,  or  an  office-seeker  or 
office-holder.  His  early  sympathies  were  with  the  Webster 
or  old  line  Whigs :  since  the  war,  he  has  often,  though  not 
always,  voted  with  the  Democrats. 

In  all  the  circles  of  trade  and  business,  Sir.  Jennings  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  energetic,  industrious,  persever- 
ing, honest  and  straightforward  man,  of  large  sympathies, 
and  of  genial  temper.  He  m.iy  !«?  impulsive,  but  he  is  sure 
to  be  just. 
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Of  the  other  silk  luanufacturcrs,  only  Lowenstein  d; 
A'ei/KT  make  lace  to  any  extent.  They  are  untlerstood 
to  "have  given  up  the  manufacture  of  trimming  laces, 
though  they  have  a  stock  on  hand,  and  are  importins,' 
some.  Their  principal  product  now  is  silk  mitts.  Tlieir 
product  does  not  probably  exceed  *150,000,  and  their 
present  force  of  ojieratives  is  said  not  to  be  large. 

//enri/  S<».ir  makes  hair  nets,  and  perhaps  some  Not- 
tingham lace  in  a  small  way. 

Cnhk;/  Brox.  manufacture  belt  ribbons,  and  those 
dress  trimmings  which  are  wholly  of  silk.  Tlieir  es- 
tablishment is  not  very  large. 

Aiif/ust  Moll,  J.  S.  Sieinborn  and  J.  N<iul,  manufac- 
ture braids  and  cords;  Jncoh  TF<V/,  hat  cords;  Willimn 
Reitiii'i/er,  fringes  and  dress  triniiiiings  on  a  large  scale; 
The  MancheMer  Gimp  Co.,  Furniture  gimps.  Messrs. 
G.  L.  Kelty&  Co.,  S.McLure,  and  A.  Maynard  &  Co., 
are  manufacturers  of  upholstery  trimmings,  furniture 
coverings,  and  curtain  materials,  cords,  gimps,  tassels, 
frin<'es,  etc. ;  McLure  makes  also  dress-trimmings;  E. 
Estberg,  makes  shade-tassels  and  cords.  The  last 
four  are  all,  we  believe,  doing  a  large  business.  Messrs. 
Kelty  &  Co.,  and  McLure  certainly  are,  but  their  pro- 
ducts for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  class  of  mixed 
textiles,  as  they  contain  cotton,  linen,  worsted,  woolen 
or  jute  in  combination  with  silk.  The  combined  statis- 
tics of  the  two  classes  would  show  about  1,350  hands, 
an<l  a  total  out-put  exceeding  §1,600,000. 

Subsection  I. — Woolen  and  Cotton  Goods;  Knit  Goods. 

The  production  of  these  goods  in  Kings  county  is 
not  large.  In  woolen  goods,  we  find  two  houses,  both 
now  defunct,  James  II.  Prentice  and  W.  E.  Doubleday, 
who  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  felted 
skirts;  A.  Moll,  braids,  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
under  silk  goods;  Messrs.  J.  <D  JI.  Hutchinson,  manu- 
facturers of  coir  and  wool-bordered  mats,  already  men- 
tioned under  "  Mats  and  Matting;"  the  Planet  Carjjet 
Mills,  which  mingle  a  very  little  wool  with  a  great  deal 
of  jute,  and  which  are  already  noticed  under  "  Jute  and 
Jute  Butts;"  and  that  mythical  wool-hat  factory,  alluded 
to  under  "  Hats  and  Caps."  Messrs.  Jenninys  A;  Sons 
also  manufacture  what  they  call  "  Pearl  Lace  Shawls, 
Nubias,"  etc.,  in  line  worsted,  and  have  introduced 
many  new  improvements  and  inventions  in  these  goods. 

Of  "knitlin;/  works,'"  there  are  7  houses  named  in  the 
directory,  of  which  one  certainly,  and  possibly  two,  are 
defunct,  and  the  others  very  small,  except  the  Island 
Vitij  Kniltimj  Mills  in  South  Fifth  street,  E.  D. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  a  little  larger,  reporting 
four  or  five  establishments,  of  which  the  Ihiion  Print 
Works,  of  Johnson  and  Union  avenues,  and  Josuph  T. 
Perkins  , cotton  bagging,  and  jjossibly  the  Hunt  Batj- 
giny  Co.,  are  the  largest.  Goodman  ib  Mayer  batting, 
and  Louis  Mayer,  cotton  goods,  are  also  named.  The  en- 
tire out-j>ut  of  thewoolen,  cotton  and  knit  goods  manu- 
factures can  hardly  exceed  ^!400,000. 


SKCTION  XXXIX. 
Soap  Manufacture.         • 

The  soap  production  of  Brooklyn  is  heavy.  Charles 
S.  Iliggins's  is  the  largest.  The  cut  on  the  opposite 
page  represents  his  soap  works.  The  business  was 
started  in  1842  by  Wm.  O.  Higgins  (since  deceased), 
father  of  the  present  proprietor.  Necessarily,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  new  undertakings,  the  business  was 
started  in  a  very  small  way,  and  at  that  time  the 
facilities  in  the  way  of  machinery  was  very  meagre. 
The  quantity  of  soap  then  manufactured  was  small. 
The  demand  for  soaps  of  Charles  S.  Iliggins's  make 
has  steadily  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  the  fac- 
tory covers  about  20  full  city  lots.  The  factory  is  sup- 
plied with  the  newest  and  best  machinery,  enabling  the 
proprietor  to  produce  millions  of  pounds  of  soap  per 
year.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  manufacture  of 
toilet  soaps  have  been  added  to  the  business. 

The  manufacturer  next  in  rank  is  Thomas  Gill, 
manufacturer  of  patent  borax  soaps,  223  to  229  Kent 
avenue;  office,  No.  14  Park  place.  New  York.  Mr. 
Gill,  who  was  previously  a  dry  goods  jobber  in  New 
York,  commenced  making  soap  at  No.  55  Atlantic 
avenue,  in  1874.  In  1880,  he  moved  to  Kent  avenue, 
where  a  steam  engine  and  sixteen  hands  now  turn  out 
20,000  pounils  per  day,  amounting  to  $250,000  a  year. 
His  indignation  was  early  aroused  by  the  impure  ma- 
terial and  the  adulterations  so  largely  used  in  many 
cases  in  the  production  of  this  household  necessity, 
and  he  prides  himself  in  using  no  kinds  of  gre.ase  but 
pure  tallow,  in  any  of  his  products,  from  the  laundry 
to  the  finest  toilet  soaps. 

John  II.  Doscher  and  Karl  R.  Kichner,  corner  of 
Raymond  and  Boliver  streets,  are  extensive  manufac- 
turers of  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  and  dealers  .in 
starch,  candles  and  sal  soda.  They  have  $115,000  cap- 
ital invested;  employ  40  workmen  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 
per  year,  and  do  an  annual  business  of  $200,000.  The 
establishment  dates  back  to  1800. 

James  A.  Barnett  <fc  Co.,  82  Wallabout  street,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  Soap  in  1878.  They  use 
steam  power;  employ  12  hands,  and  turn  out  a  produc- 
tion of  $80,000  per  year. 

Brewster,  Rutherford  <b  Co.,  46  Kent  avenue,  were 
entirely  "  too  busy "  to  give  any  attention  to  our 
repeated  inquiries  for  information. 


SECTION    XL. 
Musical   Instruments. 

'J'he  census  statistics  are:  1.  Musical  instruments  and 
materials  (not  specified),  9  establishments;  $13,500 
capital;  40  hands;  $20,543  wages;  $56,483  materials; 
$102,724  annual  product.  2.  Musical  instruments,  organs 
and  m.aterials;  4  establishments;  $7,700  capital;  8  hands; 
$6,139  wages;  $4,237  materials;  $18,076  annual  product. 
3.  Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  materials,  11  estab- 
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Jishments;  $195,775  capital;  124  hands;  $68,984  wages; 
$122,810  materials;  $252,983  annual  product — a  total  for 
all  of  178  hands,  and  $37;i,783  annual  product. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  is  a  larce 
and  constantly  growing  interest  in  this  city.  In  the 
manufacture  and  repairs  of  pianos,  11  firms  are  engaged, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $350,000;  200 hands;  $12,- 
000  annual  wages;  consuming  materials  worth  $14,000, 
and  turning  out  an  annual  product  of  $400,000.  The 
largest  manufacturer  is  /'T  G.  Smith,  successor,  in  1867, 
to  W.  B.  Bradbury,  whose  factory  is  on  Raymond 
street,  corner  of  Willoughby.  Within  the  compara- 
tively few  years  since  American  makers  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  piano-fortes,  a  separate  trade  in  the 
various  different  parts,  such  as  the  action,  iron  frames, 
strings,  and  wood-work  has  grown  up.  Piano  man- 
ufacturers can  buy  these  various  parts  cheaper  ami 
better,  in  general,  than  they  can  make  them.  Mr. 
Smith  brings  his  cases  from  his  factory  in  Leominster, 
Mass.  Here  they  are  polished  and  finished,  the  iron 
frame  and  action  inserted,  the  strings  put  on  and 
adjusted  and  the  instrument  tuned.  The  pull  of  the 
strings  of  a  concert  grand  being  equal  to  about  1 7  tons, 
the  frames  must  necessarily  be  made  solid  and  strong 
to  resist  il.      The  iron   bed-platc   under  the  strings  is 
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screwed  fast  to  maple  plank,  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  into  which  the  tuning  pins  are  sunk.  The 
sounding  board,  of  deal  or  spruce,  is  just  beneath  the 
strings  in  the  grand  and  square  instruments,  and  beiiind 
in  the  uprights. 

The  " action  "  consists  of  the  kejs,  the  felt-covered 
hammers  which  strike  the  strings,  and  a  series  of  felt 
dampers  which  fall  on  the  strings  to  stop  the  vibra- 
tions when  the  keys  are  released.  These  main  part« 
are  similar  in  all  pianos.  Mr.  Smith  has  some  $300,000 
invested  in  the  busmess  and  gives  employment  to  120 
men.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  instruments  he  also 
has  a  department  for  repairing. 

The  establishment  of  C.  W.  Held,  Jr.,  114  Liv- 
ingston street,  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice. 

This  gentleman  happened  to  be  the  only  one  of  seve- 
ral brothers  that  "  took  "  to  the  occupation  of  the  father. 
The  special  business  of  the  father  was  the  repairing 
and  tuning  of  pianos.  He  was  for  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Steinways  and  Weber,  in  Xew  York,  and  after- 
wards in  the  same  business  in  this  city.  The  son  can 
remember  his  liking  for  the  same  occupation  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  only  eight  years,  and  this  liking  was  encouraged 
and  confirmed  in  after  years  by  the  father's  careful 
and    efficient   instruction.       He     used    to   employ    the 
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leisure  time  between  school  hours  in  assisting  his 
father,  and  thus  became  familiar  with  all  branches  of 
the  work  while  at  an  early  age.  While  still  in  his  teens 
he  was  connected  with  prominent  establishments  in  the 
metropolis,  and  was  de])ended  upon  to  perform  Tvorli 
not  often  entrusted  to  so  young  a  craftsman. 

In  1865,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Brooklyn,  at  163  Atlantic  avenue.  In  1870,  his 
place  was  located  on  Joralemon  street,  upon  the  spot 
on  which  the  Municipal  Building  now  stands.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  been  commodiously  situated  at 
114  Livingston  street,  corner  of  Boerum  Place.  The 
sign  is  inscribed,  "  Chas.  W.  Held,  Jr.,  Piano  Tuning 
Establishirient."  It  is  notable  that  this  was  the  first 
sign  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  in  this  city,  and  this 
still  remains  the  only  place  in  Brooklyn  at  which  piano 
repairing  is  made  a  specialty.  The  concentration  of 
Ilia  attention  upon  a  particular  line  of  work,  a  natural 
fitness,  to  which  is  added  the  valuable  practical  ex- 
perience of  years  of  study  and  labor,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  man  who  loves  his  calling,  have  led  to  success. 
Additions  to  his  space  have  been  made  of  necessity, 
from  time  to  time,  to  accommodate  a  constantly  grow- 
ing business;  and  within  a  year  the  entire  first  floor  of 
the  building,  whicli  is  double  its  original  size,  has  been 
thrown  into  one  room  for  the  exhibition  of  pianos  and 
organs.  The  Kranicli  and  Bach  pianos,  for  which  he 
is  agent,  are  especially  and  personally  selected  by  him 
for  his  Brooklyn  patrons.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
selection  by  a  conscientious  expert,  is  too  obvious  to 
call  for  comment.  The  second  and  third  floors  are 
occupied  as  repair  shops. 


An  enviable  reputation  has  been  acquired  for  this 
establishment,  by  strict  attention  to  the  old  adage  that 
"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 
When  an  instrument  is  taken  for  repairs,  it  is  never 
sufl'ered  to  leave  the  shop  until  restored  to  perfect 
order  and  put  in  a  condition  to  remain  so  for  years. 
This  is  no  easy  task.  In  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
repair  an  instrument  than  manufacture  a  new  one.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  greatly  varying  methods  of 
construction  in  instruments  made  twenty  years  ago,  or 
recently,  is  absolutely  required  to  repair  them  success- 
fully. The  strain  of  the  wires  upon  modern  pianos  is 
equal  to  a  pressure  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  an  average  force  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  to  each  wire.  One  needs  little  me- 
chanical genius  to  understand  that  the  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  a  net-work  of  wires  at  such  a  tension,  is  work 
only  for  a  skilled  hand  and  an  able  ear  to  detect  flic 
slightest  discord.  Pianos  are  often  sent  back  to  the 
makers  to  be  repaired,  but  an  expert  is  seldom  found 
to  manipulate  them  at  the  manufactories.  The  reason 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  each  part  of  the  man- 
ufacture has  its  special  workers,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  is  met  with  familiar  with  all  of  the  eight  or  ten 
distinct  branches,  as  a  successful  repairer  must  be. 

Other  piano  manufacturers  are  Jacob  Bros,,  55  Bush- 
wick  avenue,  J.  Schidaden,  133  N.  1st  street,  and 
William  Wall,  656  DeKalb  avenue. 

Church  organs  are  built  by  the  following  firms  : 
Riuben  Miihner,  97  Steuben  street,  J.  M.  Mandeville, 
417  Atlantic  avenue,  Edward  Hedmiger,  110  Trout- 
man  street,  JK  R.  Lake,  529  Grand  street,  C.  J.  O'Ridhj, 
470  Baltic  street,  (r.i/;  U7u7fe»,  37  DeKalb  avenue.  The 
aggregate  of  capital  is  $30,000;  there  are  35  men  em- 
ployed, earning  §18,000,  and  manufacturing  instruments 
of  the  value  of  $40,000.  The  work  of  Brooklyn  organ 
builders  ranks  high,  though  it  is  not  an  old  established 
industry  in  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  metal 
work,  the  process  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  each 
builder  in  his  own  place.  The  foundation,  the  bellows, 
is  a  large  oblong  box,  with  top,  bottom  and  middle 
partition  of  wood,  sides  and  ends  made  of  leather,  to 
be  flexible.  The  "windways"  conduct  the  air  up  to  a 
large  wind  chest,  into  which  the  various  pipe  are  set. 
A  valve  below  each  pipe  is  drawn  down  by  the  key, 
admitting  wind  into  the  pipe;  a  "lip"  in  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  pipe  causes  the  column  of  air  to  vibrate 
and  give  a  sound  proportioned  to  the  size  and  length 
of  the  tube.  Various  "stops"  or  mechanical  arrange- 
ments admit  the  wind  to  the  different  sets  of  pipes, 
some  wood,  some  metal.  Generally  at  the  top  of  the 
instrument  is  the  "swell,"  enclosed  in  a  box  with 
shutters  in  front,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  at 
will  to  vary  the  volume  of  sound.  Light  wooden  rods  and 
wires  connect  the  keys  with  their  corresponding  pipes. 
Brooklyn  also  has  several  makers  of  guitars,  banjos, 
tambourines,  drums,   and  the  smaller  musical  instru- 
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ments.  One  of  the  oldest  i«  '#  ■/v/.  I'. /.<./•  db  Sons, 
122  Grand  street,  established  1862,  who  has  12 
employees,  and  whose  annual  sales  are  130,000;  Georije 
Cloos,  of  ;i9  f^tagg  street,  estalilished  1805,  has  10  em- 
ployees, manufaetiires  and  sells  about  110,000  worth 
annually.  Other  makers  are:  W.  R.  Cornell,  251  (4raiid 
street;  F.  Gretsch,  ;i7y  Broadway;  Ilogenn  eO  Bro.,  94 
Grand  street;  II.  Laiorence,  235  Ainslic  street;  .1.  L. 
Ludwiij,  106  4th  street,  E.  D. ;  R.  II.  Mtiijlaiul  and  E. 
J.  Stcndey,  24  Myrtle  avenue;  -1.  Pfaendkr,  683  Broad- 
way; E.  Schocn,  93  Graham  avenue;  G.  P.  Mein, 
drums,  253  Fourth  street,  E.  D.,  and  W.  SokuUz,  194| 
Fulton  street. 

The  12  establishments  have  a  capital  of  §20,000, 
employ  60  hands,  earning  ^:iO,()()0,  and  manufacturing 
eroods  worth  ^150,000  annually. 


SECTION    XI.I. 
Roofing  and  Roofing  Materials. 

The  census  statistics  are:  29  establishments;  $82,975 
capital;  199  hands;  $98,443  wages;  $160,974  material; 
$447,259  annual  product.  This  business  has  grown 
very  rapidly  in  the  past  four  years.  There  are  now  60 
firms  manufacturing  roofs  and  roofing  material  in 
Brooklyn.  The  largest  number  make  the  gravel  or 
tarred  paper,  coal  tar  and  gravel  roofs;  some  substitute 
asphalt  for  the  tar;  others  use  cement,  and  others  still 
plastic  slate.  Two  or  three  firms  make  the  last  a 
specialty;  three,  and  perhaps  four,  use  tin  only;  three 
use  slate,  and  sometimes  tin;  one  uses  a  compound  of 
asbestos.  Besides  these  60,  there  are  agents  of  several 
New  York  houses  who  do  business  in  Brooklyn.  The 
builders  of  speculation  houses  generally  prefer  the 
gravel  roofs,  but  they  are  very  poor  roofs,  and  very 
heavy.  The  leading  gravel  roofers  are  :  CA'W.  S.  Buell; 
Comins  cfc  Evan-s;  Atif/lo- American  Roojinij  Company; 
Empire  Roofing  Works;  Lowj  I.4and  Improved  Roof- 
ing Company ;  Briiokhjn  Ronfimj  Compuny ;  David 
Fitzijirald;  New  York  Roofing  Company;  E.  M. 
Shute;  Ellery  ib  Garrison,  520  DeKalb  avenue,  roofers 
and  manufacturers  of  Ellery's  India  Rubber  Paint, 
established  at  New  York  in  1857,  etc.,  etc. 

The  cement  men  are  Hamilton  Roofing  and  Cement 
Company,  Comins  <k  Evans. 

Plastic  slate,  Polhemits  <&  Matthews,  Edward  Van 
Ordeyi  <&  Co. 

Tin  and  slate,  .lohn  Davis,  William  Martin,  James 
White,  T.  Vincent,  E.  M.  Shute,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  about  350  hands,  and  the  out-put  exceeds 
$1,000,000  in  all  kinds  of  roofs. 


SECTION  XLII. 
Dyeing  and  Cleaning— Carpet  Cleaning. 

The  census  gives:  20  t-stablislimi-nts;  $2:!, 250  capital; 
48  hands;  $22,349  wages;  $178,667  material;  $236,007 
annual  product.     This  leaves  out  the   carpet  cleaning 


by  machinery  entirely,  and  gives  a  false  impression  in 
regard  to  cleaning  of  garments.  The  value  of  the 
clothing,  goods  or  carpets  to  be  cleaned  or  dyed  is  not 
a  pari  of  the  manufacture,  and  should  not  be  counted. 
There  are  59  dyers,  bleachers  and  scourers  in  Brooklyn, 
and  their  entire  capital  in  their  legitimate  business  does 
not  amount  to  over  $0o,0oo,  and  their  receipts  for  their 
work  may  be  $200,000.  They  employ  about  112  hands. 

There  are  18  carpet  cleaners,  of  whom  6  are  com- 
panies, using  steam  and  machinery  for  cleaning.  One 
calls  itself  the  Open  Air  Carpet  Chaning  Company. 
The  rest  do  their  carpet  cleaning  with  a  stick,  and  there 
are  50  more  at  least  who  clean  carpets  in  the  same  way. 
The  carpet  cleaning  companies  have  large  establish- 
ments, and  make  money.  One  of  these  claims  to  have 
cleared  over  $100,000  last  year.  This  was  the  New 
York  Patent  Steam  Carpet  Heating  Company.  Several 
clean  by  steam,  and  two  use  naphtha  or  benzine. 

A.  P.  Stevens  <S>  Co.,  247-251  Willoughby  street, 
est:iblished  1871;  cajiital,  about  >ilO,000;  average  num- 
ber of  hands,  20;  wages  annually  paid,  about  $6,ooO. 


SECTION  XLII  I. 
Flouring  and  Feed  Mills. 

The  manufacture  of  fiouring  and  grist  mill  proilucts 
has  long  maintained  a  good  position  here,  notwithstand- 
ing many  misfortunes,  accidents  and  failures.  It  is  a 
business  conducted  on  very  close  margin,  and  the  vary- 
ing price  of  grain  and  flour  renders  the  profits  .some- 
what precarious.  It  is  not  materially  increasing,  either 
in  Kings  or  New  York  county,  the  western  flour  from 
the  immense  mills  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  competing  so  strongly  with  the  eastern 
products  as  to  niiikc  the  profits  very  small.  According 
to  the  census  i.f  i  -  -o,  the  net  profit  in  that  year  could 
not  have  e.vceeded  three  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  1880  for  the  county  were  :  Nine  es- 
tablishments, employing  $662,500  capital  and  170 
hands,  paying  out  $98,655  wages,  using  $2,615,270  of 
raw  material,  and  producing  flour,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 
$2,806,503.  New  York  nearly  doubled  these  figures, 
her  establishments  numbering  15,  and  her  product 
$6,267,069,  with  a  margin  of  profit  of  about  8  per  cent, 
net.  The  figures  for  Kings  county  in  1870  were:  Five 
establishments,  138  hands,  $645,000  capital,  $94,000 
wages,  $2,475,700  annual  product. 

There  are  but  two  flouring  mills  in  Brooklyn  ;  each 
does  a  large,  prosperous  business.  The  largest  is  at  the 
foot  of  Fulton  street,  and  is  owned  and  run  by  the 
Jewell  Milling  Company.  Theodore  E.  Jewell  and  F. 
E.  Smith  bought  this  mill  in  1855,  and  operated  it  in 
partnership  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Jewell,  in  1864,  when 
his  sons,  Herbert  S.  and  Edward  M.,  took  charge  of 
the  business,  as  Jewell  Brothers,  till  1880.  At  this 
time  the  present  company  was  organized.  The  officers 
are:  II.  ^\  .  Slocum,  President ;    G.  P.  Sheldon,  Treat- 
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urer;    E.   M.   Ji-wvU,  Secretary;  H.  S.  Jewell,  Ma7i- 

;'  7  lUrector.  Four  large  boilers  furnishsteam  to  a 
.,..rsf  power  engine,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 
Holler  (troeess  machinery  was  adopted  in  1880.  1,000 
barreU  of  Hour  and  7.5,000  pounds  of  fe-.'d  are  ground 
every  -.'4  hours.  The  working  force  is  65  hands,  and 
the  yearly  prcnluetion  is  about  ^2,000,000.  The  mill 
was'burned  in  1861,  and  again  in  1804,  at  which  latter 
lime  the  present  mill  was  built.  In  1881,  the  engine- 
house  was  shattered  by  a  boiler  explosion,  but  was 
at  once  replaceil  with  new  building  and  new  machinery. 
This  property  includes  the  Jewell  dock,  noted  as  the 
landing  for  summer  excursion  boats,  and  part  of  the 
IVnnsylvania  Anne.v  slip.  On  the  dock  is  also  an 
elevator  that  handles  two  and  onc-liaif  million  busliels 
of  grain  per  year. 

The  other  Houring  mill  is  near  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way. K.  D.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  Tottjes, 
Moller  lb  Co.  It  was  built  in  1869  by  Tonjes,  Hoeft 
&  Co.,  who  conducted  the  business  till  the  death 
of  .Mr.  Hoeft,  in  18T6,  when  Mr.  Moller  became  a 
partner,  and  the  present  firm  was  formed. 

In  1881,  the  mill  was  thoroughly  refitted,  including 
the  addition  of  machinery  for  the  Hungarian  New 
Process  System.  A  steam  engine  of  250  horse  poiver, 
and  50  men,  are  the  working  force  that  manufacture 
OOO  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  which,  with  the  feed, 
make  an  annual  ]>roduction  of  $1,250,000.  Tiiis  lirm 
make  a  specialty  of  preparing  flour  for  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  their  products  go  largely  to  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  &c  ,  &c. 

.Marsh,  White  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Mdiihattan 
Mills  and  Elevator,  at  the  foot  of  North  5th  street,  do 
the  largest  mill  and  feed  business  in  Brooklyn,  and 
probably  the  largest  in  the  State.  They  were  first 
established  in  New  York,  and  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1874. 
They  use  steam  engines  of  250  horse  power,  which 
drive  5  run  of  stone  and  their  grain  elevator,  which 
hanilles  5,0()()  bushels  per  hour.  They  emi)loy  60 
hands,  grind  2,500  bags  of  feed  daily,  which  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  what  passes  through  their  establish- 
ment to  their  customers  each  24  hours,  the  total 
product  of  their  annual  business  being  over  $3,000,000. 

The  other  members  of  the  firm  are  John  II.  Fort  and 
George  T.  Bowler.  They  own  800  feet  of  water  front 
on  the  East  river. 

Tile  extensive  elevator,  mills,  and  feed  establishment 
of  .v.  ir.  lioione,  on  Gowanus  canal,  near  Hamilton 
avenue,  originaleil  with  S.  W.  Bowne  &  Co.  in  1867. 
At  tirst  they  made  hay  and  straw,  leading  articles,  but 
since  the  completion  of  the  mills  and  elevator,  Indian 
meal,  feed,  and  oats  have  come  to  the  front,  'i'o  drive 
liie  elevator  and  three  run  of  stone,  100  horse  power  of 
steam  is  re<|uiri'd.  Twenty-five  (25)  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  500  bags  of  meal  arc  ground  daily.  The 
sales  for  llie  past  year  have  been  J;75 0,000.  In  the 
spring  of  1883,  William  Bowiic  retired  from  the  tirm. 


leaving  his  brother,  S.  "W.  Bowne,  sole  proprietor.  Mr. 
Bowne  owns  250  feet  frontage  on  the  canal,  on  which 
he  is  constantly  building  and  adding  improvements. 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  several  mills  that  grind  corn 
and  the  coarse  grains  for  meal  and  feed.  The  Walla- 
bout  Mills  and  JElevators,  at  the  foot  of  Taylor  street, 
arc  among  the  foremost.  They  were  established  by 
.John  A.  Byers,  the  present  proprietor,  in  1872.  An 
engine  of  225-horse  power  and  50  men  are  kept  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  the  business  is  extensive. 

Shaw  &  Truesdell  have  a  similar  establishment  on 
Second  street  and  Gowanus  canal.  It  was  built  by 
Mr.  Shaw  in  1881,  and  run  by  Sergeant  &  Shaw  till 
May  1,  1883,  when  Mr.  Sergeant  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Truesdell.  Sutticient  steam  power  to  o}ierate  3 
run  of  stone  and  the  elevators,  and  a  force  of  20  hands, 
are  the  executive  agencies  of  a  business  that,  though 
but  three  years  old,  aggregates  a  half  million  dollars 
per  year. 

D.  D.  Mangum,  at  the  foot  of  Degraw  street, 
started,  in  1872,  a  mill  for  grinding  corn  for  family 
use  and  for  horse  feed.  He  has  4  run  of  stone,  em- 
ploys 20  hands,  making  30,000  pounds  of  corn  meal 
per  day  ;  annual  products,  1125,000.  His  specialty  is 
grinding  feed  for  street  railroad  horses. 


SECTION    XLIV. 

Brooms,  Brushes,  etc. 

The  census  statistics  are:  33  establishments;  $69,375 
capital;  210  hands;  $59,372  wages;  $96,074  material 
$207,792  annual  product.  The  directory  gives  13 
broom-makers,  and  35  brush-makers,  of  whom  one 
makes  only  brush  backs. 

SECTION  XLV. 
Mats,  Matting  and  Rugs. 

The  census  of  1880  reports,  in  Brooklyn,  7  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  Mats  and  Mattbiij,  with 
$193,650  capital,  265  hands  (297  as  the  largest  number 
employed  at  one  time),  $116,029  paid  as  wages,  using 
material  valued  at  $203,427,  and  producing  $385,340 
aimually. 

The  Business  Directory  for  1882  reported  14  distinct 
firms,  and  that  for  1883  reported  12  firms,  not  includ- 
ing, in  either  case,  a  manufacturer  of  wood  matting. 

Neither  report  was,  probably,  quite  correct;  though, 
in  regard  tn  the  number  of  establishments,  the  directory 
was  nearer  right  than  the  census;  and  the  census  was 
also  wrong  in  its  other  statistics. 

Mats,  matting  and  rugs  may  be  of  various  material, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  settles 
the  question  whether  they  are  imported  or  manufac- 
tured here.  The  mats  and  rugs  of  sheep  skin.  Angora 
goat  skin,  or  skins  of  other  animals,  which  used  to 
be  entirely  imported,  are  now  mostly  manufactured  here. 
Chinese   and   Japanese   matting,  which  is  made    from 
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a  grass  or  straw  liiuiul  in  those  (•oiiiilrus,  is  always, 
if  of  good  quality,  aTi  imported  article.  Tlif  cheap 
labor  of  those  countries  gives  iheiii  the  advantage  in 
articles  where  labor  is  the  great  item  in  the  pro- 
duction. 

But  the  mats  and  matting  and  the  door-mats  of  coir, 
cocoa  libre,  agave,  Sisal  and  Tampico,  though  a  few  of 
them  were  formerly  imjtorted,  are  now  made  entirely 
here,  though  of  imported  material.  'J'his  branch  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Kings 
couiitv,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  it  in  the  United 
States  being  found  here. 

Wood  matting  is  also  made  here,  to  some  extent,  by 
a  single  manufacturer.  We  believe  that  rope  mats  and 
matting  are  also  produced  here,  at  least  in  the  peniten- 
tiary; but  our  information  on  that  subject  is  not  posi- 
tive. For  many  years  this  branch  of  mat  and  matting 
manufacture  has  lieen  considered  the  percjuisite  of  the 
blind  asylums  and  homes. 

The  priiu'ipal  jn-oduct  of  this  class  of  goods,  made 
here,  is  that  manufactured  from  coir  and  cocoa  fibre, 
and  it  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
founder  of  tbis  business  in  the  United  States  was  Mr. 
Edmond  Greenland,  a  native  of  England,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  when  ten  years  of  age,  and 
who  established  a  small  factory  for  its  ])roduction  in 
Kosciusko  street,  in  185.5,  but  removed  his  factory  to 
143  Spencer  street  in  1875,  to  obtain  larger  quarters, 
though  he  retained  also  the  old  factory  in  Kosciusko 
street  till  1881,  doing  a  part  of  his  work  there.  His 
material  was  wholly  imported  from  Calcutta. 

T\\Q American  Cocoa  Mattinfj  Company  was  formed 
by  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  in  1875.  From  about  that  date 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  its  goods. 
The  mats  are  now  made  with  the  initials,  date  or  num- 
ber of  the  house  or  office,  interwoven  in  bold  and  plain 
letters  on  their  surface,  as  a  protection  against  thieves. 
They  are  far  superior  to  any  other  goods  of  the  kind 
manufactured  eitiier  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Edmond  Greenland  died  in  August,  188-1,  at  the  age 
of  62  years,  but  his  business  is  still  carried  on  with  great 
energy  by  the  surviving  partners.  The  company  employ 
more  than  150  hands.  Their  annual  product  is  some- 
what more  than  ii250,000,  and  is  rapi<lly  increasing. 

Joseph  Wild  tt  Co.,  have  two  factories,  Nos.  202  to 
218  Kosciusko  street,  in  which  they  make  crumb  cloths, 
felt  and  woven  druggets,  established  1882;  also,  sheep 
skin  and  Lapland  rugs,  established  1877.  These  fac- 
tories together  employ  00  hands,  with  an  out-]iut  of 
$150,000  a  year. 

Another  of  the  members  of  the  Greenland  family, 
Frank  or  Francis  Greenland,  is  engaged  in  the  same 
manufacture  at  60  Gold  street,  near  Water  street. 
Here  also  are  made  all  the  varieties  of  mats,  matti!i<j: 
and  rugs  from  Calcutta  coir  and  cocoa  fibre.  They  em- 
ploy 80  hands,  and  turn  out  about  $125,000  worth  of 
goods. 


./.  d-  //.  //utc/iiniiii,  mat  and  rug  manufacturers,  404 
North  Se(!ond  street,  E.  D.,  started  in  1854.  John 
Hutchison  came  from  Scotland  in  1833,  wliere  he  had 
been  a  carpet  manufacturer.  He  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness he  hail  chosen  here,  till  his  deatli  in  1K77.  Since 
then  his  son  Hugh  has  been  sole  pnjprietor.  He  em- 
ploys 65  men,  25-horse  steam  power,  and  is  the  largest 
wool-border  mat  maker  in  the  ITnited  Slates.  He  was 
the  first  in  this  country  to  shear  mats  by  machinery. 
Two  years  ago  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
rugs,  from  imported  China  goat  skins.  His  business 
the  past  year  has  exceeded  ?ii»0,000.  Mr.  Hutchison 
has  always  been  an  inventor,  and  much  of  the 
machinery  in  his  factory  owes  its  efficiency  to  his 
skill  of  construction  or  modification.  Other  manu- 
facturers in  the  same  line  are  :  Thonian  Brown  tfc 
Co.,  138  South  Fourth  street;  Cowley  Bros.,  461  Lori- 
mer  street;  Richard  D.  Crottey,  Jr.,  503  Marey  ave- 
nue; William  Doyyrell,  864  Hancock  street  and  86 
Harvard  avenue;  Thomas  McKenna,  Conselyea  .street; 
C.  Ilianhohh;  It.  IT.  NxUVs  Son  ct  Co.,  18  Water 
street;  Bernard  Sharkey,  204  Middlelon  street,  and 
two  or  three  smaller  shops. 

Samuel  Lewis,  14-18  Lorimer  street,  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  only  manufacturer  of  wood  matting  for 
kitchens,  bath  rooms,  railroad  cars,  ferry  boats,  saloons, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  IJrooklyn.  He  commenced  business  in 
1870;  has  a  capital  of  $15,000;  employs  12  hands;  pays 
about  $5,000  wages;  his  annual  product  is  ?i20,000,  or 
more. 

We  can  only  estimate  roughly  the  entire  product  of 
this  industry.  The  firms  or  companies  we  have  named 
must  employ  not  less  than  360  hands,  and  their  annual 
product  must  reach  at  least  *i750,000. 


SECTION  XLYI. 
Plumbing  Materials  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

There  are  seven  manufacturers  of  7>/M«j6/«r/  niateriaU 
whose  factories  are  in  Brooklyn,  viz.,  Brand'is  <C  Son, 
established  1859,  by  the  senior  partner  (a  native  of 
France),  who  have  a  large  factory,  with  steam  power 
and  60  to  80  hands,  and  do  not  only  an  extensive 
domestic  trade,  but  their  operations  extend  over  many 
foreign  countries;  J.  Conway,  Geo.  D.  Kimb'r  d  Son; 
Wm.  n.  Storey;  Ronald  ib  Co.,  a  large  house;  Henry 
McShane  cfc  Co.,  and  B.  E.  Vakntine.  The  whole 
seven  probably  do  a  business  of  about  $600,000;  of 
which  Ronald  <C-  Co.  and  Brandeis  tt  Son,  do  mucli 
the  largest  share. 

The  census  statistics  of  pluTid>ing  and  gasfitting  are  : 
210  establishments;  $352,890  capit.al;  691  h.ands;  ?377,- 

I  195  wages;  $701,530  material;  $1,399,092  annual  pro- 
duct. We  must  not,  however,  put  much  faith  in  these 
statistics.  Plumbers  in  general  could  not  if  they  would, 
and   would  not  if  they  could,  tell  exactly  what  they 

I  pav  for  m.aterial  or  what  their  annual  product  is.     It  is 
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a«  likely  to    be   #3,000,000  as  anything  less.     Some  of 

•'urn  do  tlieir  work  on  contracts  altogether — what  is 

I  new  work.     Some  do  only  repairing,  or  old  work. 

■  attend  to  gas-fitting  only.     Some  to  sewers  and 

.-.I  .vcr  connections  only. 

Ga»  fixture  manufactures  are  not  in  the  census,  but 
"iii;ht  to  be.  There  are  four  houses,  of  wliich  the  W. 
V.  Vosberg  Manufacturing  Company,  215  State  street, 
is  much  the  largest,  and  tlie  third  largest  in  the  United 
States,  in  this  line.  It  was  established  in  1805,  and 
incor]iorated  as  a  company  in  1881;  employs  large 
steam  power  and  200  hands,  and  manufactures  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  in  the  country;  their 
products  findinif  a  large  sale  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  others  are  Mag  <C  Barren,  225  State  street.  Sea- 
man <t  Nichol,  95  Boerum  street,  and  Richard  Trigge, 
C  Flatbush  avenue. 


SECTION  XLVII. 

Photographic  Materials. 

There  are  only  two  liouses  here  who  manufacture 
photographic  materials,  sensitized  paper,  etc.,  viz., 
Willi'im  If.  Leicis,  121  Manhattan  avenue,  E.  D.,  and 
Lucina  II.  Wilco.c,  2-36  Fulton  street.  The  census 
statistics  of  photogra])hing  are:  .35  establishments; 
*«8,950  capital;  h4  hands;  fi;!7,455  wages;  $i6,685 
material;  $141,947  product.  Photograjjhy  itself,  in 
Brooklyn,  we  have  classed  among  the  arts,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  chajfter  on  Art  in  Brooklyn. 


SECTIOX  XT.\'ITT. 
Dentists'  Materials— Mechanical  Dentistry. 

There  are  four  manufacturers  of  dentists'  materials, 
one  of  whom,  E.  Bagott,  84  Pearl  street,  Brooklyn, 
makes  only  dental  instruments.  The  other  three  are  tlic 
.9.  S.  While  Dental  Miinufacturing  Company,  313  Ful- 
ton street,  a  very  large  house;  A.  J.  Nickolds,  235 
Washington  street,  and  Edward  Kearsing,  ini  lloyt 
street. 

Some  of  the  dentists  manufaoture  tlieir  own  tools 
and  plates,  but  none  of  them  make  teeth.  The  S.  S. 
While  Company  make  tlieni  for  the  whole  country. 

The  statistics  of  mechanical  dentistry  in  the  census 
arc:  07  cslabiisliiiieiits;  !i!59,200  capital;  41  hands; 
♦  17,741  w:iges;  i«i28,521  material;  $137,271  annual 
product.  The  directory  has  175  dental  firms;  but,  as 
the  dentists  who  d<j  less  lli.m  >!:i,()()0  a  year  are  very 
few,  many  doing* 1 5,00(1  to  *2o,ii(io,  tlie  census  estimate 
must  be  very  far  wrong. 


SECTION   WAX. 

Art  Products. 

There  is  not  niiuli   to   he  said   about  this.     We  have 

75  artists  in  Brooklyn,  but  not  all  of  them   make  any 

art  products.    There  are  five  dealers  in  .artists'  materials. 


M.    J.    SEEI.IG. 

some  of  whom  make  them.  One —  Charlos  Mellish, 
of  22  Flatbush  avenue — manufactures  bronzes;  another 
— Joseph  A.  Stoll,  a  Swiss,  at  588  Grand  street,  E.  D. 
— manufactures  church  statuary,  etc.,  commenced  in 
18G6;  capital,  about  $0,500;  annual  product,  $2,000- 
$3,000.  The  Art  Establishment  of  Mr.  Seelig,  115-121 
Maujer  street,  Williamsburgh,  is  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  objects  of  artistic  interest. 


M.  J.  Seei.ig,  founder  of  tlie  Art  Establishment,  was 
born  December  25th,  1809,  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony.  As  a 
child,  he  often  visited  the  family  of  a  wood-turner,  in  which, 
near  Christmas,  various  play-things  were  made,  not  only 
from  such  materials  as  a  turner  uses,  but  also  from  plastic 
materials.  Here  the  boy  made  his  first  attempts  at  model- 
ing, and  also  became  very  fond  of  carving.  Following  this  in- 
clination, he  learned  the  turners'  trade,  and  after  finishing 
hisapprenticesliip,  visited  Switzerland,  finding  in  Berne  con- 
genial employment  in  carving  decorated  flovfer-baskets. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  visited  the  art- 
collections  of  the  principal  cities,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome, 
&c.,  feeling  special  interest  in  the  sculptures,  and  devoting 
most  of  his  leisure  time  to  carving  in  ivory. 

On  account  of  frequent  attacks  of  fever,  he  returned  home, 
where  he  soon  recovered,  and  then  went  to  Warsaw.  The 
revolution,  which  occurred  in  18:50,  and  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  drove  him  from  this  city,  after  he  liad  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  hospital. 

Returning  to  Saxony  and  visiting  Dresden,  he  received 
from  Councillor  Bottcher,  Director  of  Art  Collections,  per- 
mission to  model  in  the  Mengs  Museum,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mint-engraver,  Kuoig. 

Six  mouths  later,  he  entered  the  atdier  of  Professor  Riet- 
schel,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  pupil  in  tiie  Art 
Academy,  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  attend  the  le<'tures 
on  anatomy  and  .art  history,  and  to  model  in  the  Art  Hall. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  in  Rietschel's  atelier,  the  monu- 
ment of  King  Augustus  and  several  other  important  works. 

A  fter  a  four  years'  sojourn  in  Dresden,  he  went  to  I'rofessor 
Schwanthaler,  in  Munich,  where  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  art,  wiiich  now  adorn  the  city,  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  was  engaged  upon  the  statuary  and  other  decora- 
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tioBS  of  the  Pinakothek,  the  Glyptothek,   the  Walhalla,  the 
Royal  Palace,  &c. 

In  the  year  is;}9,  Professor  Semper,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Imililing  of  the  new  tlieater,  called  liini  to  Dresden  and  gave 
him  commissions  for  various  ornaments  and  tigures,  among 
fhem  the  great  Gothic  fountain  on  PoBt-Oftlco  Square. 

On  the  discovery  of  galvano-plastic  by  Jacobi  in  Peters- 
burg. Mr.  Seelig  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  this  art, 
and  8Ucceede<l  in  producing  the  first  important  work  of  this 
kind,  namely,  a  life-size  statue  of  the  heavy-robed  Muse, 
Melpomene,  and  received  from  the  Industrial  Fair  in  1  )res- 
den  the  tirst  prize,  the  graml  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of 
twentj'-five  ducats. 

A  prize  of  five  hundred  tlialors  had  been  offered  in  Prus- 
sia, but  it  was  refused  to  Mr.  Seelig  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  a  Prussian. 

After  a  long  series  of  e.xperiments,  he  discovered  a  material 
for  moulds,  which  resists  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions,  and 
hence  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  isilver  orna- 
ments. 

By  the  use  of  this  invention,  he  produced  the  beaker  which 
General  Bewlaqua  received  as  a  present  from  the  (Jommunal 
Guard. 

He  also  furnished  to  Bai-on  Hackwitz,  in  Berlin,  the  form 
(mould)  for  the  shield  of  Achillea,  which,  by  the  king's  re- 
quest, the  Baron  had  undertaken  to  produce  from  silver,  as  a 
present  to  Queen  Victoria. 

On  the  perfection  of  this  process  depended  its  sale,  at  the 
price  of  two  thousand  thalers.  It  fully  answered  all  require- 
ments, but  ouly  the  first  payment,  ")00  tV-alers,  was  received, 
as  Baron  Hackwitz  was  ruined  by  the  l?erlin  revolution. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  gold  and  silver,  he  gave  much 
attention  to  bronze  and  zinc  castings. 

The  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1849,  iu  which  he  conscien- 
tiously took  part,  cIo.sed  liis  career  in  Europe. 

Arriving  in  New  York  in  18.")I,  he  established  himself 
in  Williamsburgh,  and  applied  himself  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  zinc  statuary  and  ornamentation,  for  the  two- 
fold reason  that  no  similar  establishment  existed  there,  and 
that  his  method  was  far  superior  to  the  usual  ones. 

In  the  year  18.52,  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  an  alto- 
relievo  zinc  casting  at  the  Castle  Garden  Fair  ;  and  soon 
thereafter  numerous  commissions  for  decorations  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  for  dwellings  and  business  houses. 

Laboring  itnder  the  disadvant.Tgej  of  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  and  the  English  language,  his  business^ 
was  not  very  remunerative;  he  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit 
with  an  agent,  which  lasted  for  five  years;  then  came  thf 
disastrous  years,  1857-8.  and  not  till  18G1  were  the  conditions 
again  such  as  to  infuse  life  into  such  undertakings  as  his. 

At  this  time,  he  produced  two  figures  intended  as  garden 
decorations,  namely,  "Spring  "and  "Autumn."  These  were 
very  favorably  received,  and  the  artist  was  cheered  at  finding 
his  new  home  as  appreciative  of  Ijeauty  as  is  the  old  Father- 
land. 

Under  thf  influence  of  this  stimulus,  his   models  increased 
from  month  to  mouth  and  year  to  year,  until  his  establish 
ment  is  a  veritable  museum,  containing   not   oidy  original 
conceptions,  but  also  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of 
antiquity. 

SECTION    L. 
Awnings  and  Tents  and  Sail  Making. 

Tlie   directory  has   -J!)  of   these,  including  .//'^y-s  '""i 
ners,   awnings,    tents,    decorative    Hags,    sails,    horse, 
wagon,  express  and  truck  corers.     J.  Spencer    Turner, 


Cobb  it  Co.,  Fred.  Curren,  Christopher  Luhrs,  R. 
Went,  Charles  Kessel  and  Robert  D.  Thornton  <b  Co., 
are  said  to  be  tlie  largest;  also  Win.  If.  Lothmp,  M\ 
Court  street.  The  census  statistics  arc  :  12  estahlisli- 
inents;  ti7,20n  cai>ilal;  22  hands;  *'.t,:Ut>  wages;  #14,- 
."i.'iO  material;  ?i35,81.t  annual  product.  If  this  product 
were  multi])lied  by  5  it  would  be  very  near  the  triilli. 


John  Spencer  Turner  wa.s  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March 
3d,  1830,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  with  his  father's  family,  in 
1835.  He  attended  such  public  schools  as  were  in  vogue 
there  at  that  time,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  en- 
tered the  service  of  Messrs.  Payson  &  Rabb,  sail  makers  and 
ship  chandlers.  He  speedily  became  an  expert  sail  cutter, 
and  within  two  years  had  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
chief  cutter  and  foreman  of  the  sail  department  of  Iheir 
business.  In  this  special  department  he  was  soon  admitted 
to  a  partnership,  having  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
sail  cutter  west  of  New  York,  and  having  obtained  control 
of  a  not  inconsiderable  trade.  In  time.  Mr.  I'ajson  sold  his 
interest  in  the  house  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Hubbard,  who.  with  Mr. 
Rabb,  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Gil- 
bert Hubbard  &  Co.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Rabb,  Mr.  Turner 
was  enabled  to  purchase  his  interest  in  the  business  on  such 
favorable  terms  that  he  soon  thereafter  l)ecame  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  concern,  the  name  of  the  firm  remaining  un- 
changed. 

Now  it  was  that  Mr.  Turner's  conspicuous  business  capacity 
was  for  the  first  time  made  available.  Gradually  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  firm  passed  almost  entirely 
into  his  hands.  He  was  more  pusliing  and  progressive  than 
either  of  his  partners,  and  his  enterprise  and  popularity  with 
the  trade  was  such  that  the  business  subsequently  assumed 
proportions  of  which  the  old,  conservative  owners  had 
scarcely  dreamed,  Mr.  Turner  securing  profitable  contr.acts 
from  the  United  States  Government,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reljellion,  for  the  maiuifacture  and  delivery  of  tents,  wagon 
covers,  and  other  similar  army  supplies. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Turner  had  formed  a  favorable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  old  New  York  house  of  Theodore  Pol- 
hemus  &  Co.,  dealers  in  cotton  duck  and  similar  goods, 
whose  customer  he  had  been  on  l)ehalf  of  his  firm  for  many 
years,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  overtures  were 
made  to  him  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  thenceforth  de- 
vote his  business  .ability  and  energies  to  the  extension  of  its 
already  large  oi)erations.  He  consented,  and  in  18C7.  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  then  reorganized  firm  of  Brincker- 
hoff.  Turner  &  Polhemus.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Polhemus  the  firm  became,  and  has  since  bean  known  as, 
Brinckerhoff,  Turner  &  Co. 

Mr.  Turner  is  also  a  member  and  the  President  of  the 
Greenwoods'  Company,  proprietors  of  extensive  cotton  mills 
at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  he  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  men  in  his  branch  of  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

Busy  as  has  Iteen  the  life  of  Mr.  Turner,  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  inform  himself  in  history,  in  political  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  sciences,  to  a  degree  that  renders  him  the 
peer,  limited  as  were  his  early  educational  advantages,  of 
those  who  are  regarded  as  foremost  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge.  His  convictions  made  him  a  Republican  early 
in  the  history  of  that  party:  and  the  affairs  of  his  countrj-. 
his  State  and  the  city  of  his  residence,  have  a  fully  recog- 
nized claim  upon  his  time  and  all  that  is  best  in  his  thoughts 
and  investigations.  Yet  he  is  not,  and  has  never  been  a 
politician,  as  the  term  is  usually  applied,  though  his  counsel 
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is  often  sought  l>y  those  high  in  authority  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly refused  the  nomination  for  places  of  trust  and 
honor,  at  one  time  refusing  to  stand  as  the  nominee  of  his 
party  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Brooklyn,  though  strongly  urged 
to  do  80  by  those  wliose  support  would  have  been  likely  to 
secure  his  election. 

Mr.  Turner  married  Miss  Cornelia  Eddy.  daut;liter  of  Dr. 
Jolin  Eddy,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  five 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  He  is  a  meml)erand 
regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of  the  Strong  place  Bap- 
tist churili.  As  a  business  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
('hristian  gentleman,  he  has  ever  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all 
who  have  known  hmi  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 


SECTION  U. 
Kindling  Wood. 
'I'iiis  JH  r.'itlier  a  large  industry,  though  carried  on,  in 
part,  in  connccticiM  wilii  coal  j'ards,  and  sonu'liiiioK  with 
Hash,  door  .-iiid  blind  factories.  Tlie  census  statistics 
are:  28  eHtablishinents;  *21 1,900  cajiital;  290  hands; 
♦  llti,!i:i2  wages;  *270,0O7  material;  §48.'),;i68  annual 
product.  Tlie  direi^lory  has  Itul  li')  est.il)lishmunts,  but 
Bcveral  of  them  are  very  large.  'I'lie  Nationdl  Clitmical 
Wood  Treat iiieiit  (Jo.  (Dr.  Sijuibb's  Co.)  does  a  business 
of  nearly  $200,000.  '/Vefc/.c,  Miller,  Frost,  eU;.,  do  a 
large  business;  Finil  fliielnianii;  also  several  of  the 
coal  nteii  do  a  large  business  in  wood.  Tiie  product 
is  very  near  *0OO,0OO. 


SECTION  LII. 
Refrigerating  and  Artificial  Ice  Machines. 

There  is  only  one  establishment  in  Kings  county 
which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ma- 
chiues — the  Mixer  and  Bi/rnes  Improved  Ice  and  Re- 
frigeratinij  Mach.bie.  It  is  solely  the  invention  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  may  be  described  as  an  "  Am- 
monia-Compression Machine,"  the  peculiar  features  of 
which  consist  in  the  oil  or  liquid  piston  used  in  com- 
pressing the  gas,  which  makes  the  most  complete  and 
only  perfect  compression  which  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  used  for  gas;  showing  by  indicator  card,  the  com- 
pression of  over  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  gas 
taken  into  the  cylinder;  and  in  this  machine  only,  at 
each  stroke  of  the  pump,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  (the 
oil  specially  prepared  for  this  machine  being  always 
used)  is  p.issed  through  with  the  gas,  (uxding,  per- 
fectly lubricating  all  parts  of  the  pump,  and  elfeclually 
seuliTig  the  valves  and  piston  against  leakage,  and 
escape  or  return  of  the  gas. 

From  their  extended  and  successful  experience,  these 
gentlemen  have  been  able  not  only  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend and  meet  th(^  wants  of  the  trade,  but  to  com- 
bine in  their  improved  machine,  all  the  desired 
requisites,  and  at  a  greatly  reduc<'d   cost,  as  compared 
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witli  tliat  of  the  original  mucliliifs,  wliich  they  placed 
in  breweries. 

Tiie  Mixer  and  Byrnes  machines  liave  been  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  laigest  breweries  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark  and  Philadelphia.  In  Brooklyn,  the 
following  very  large  breweries  have  already  introdiK^ed 
them,  and  others  are  intending  to  do  so  the  coming 
season  :  Otto  Iluber,  Ferdinand  Milnch,  S.  Lieh- 
manti's  Soiis,  II.  li.  Scharmann,  Clans  Lipxius, 
and  N  Seitz's  Son.  The  last  named  brewer  is  re- 
ferred to  in  section  XXIII.  of  this  work — •"  Breweries," 
— as  having  introduced  this  machine  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  business. 

The  great  advantages  offered  by  thost'  machines  to 
brewers,  are:  The  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of 
ice,  and  in  the  space  hitherto  devoted  to  its  storage, 
which  can  now  bo  utilized  in  eidarging  their  business; 
the  ability  to  command  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
can  be  produced  Avith  ice,  and  consequently  more  rapid 
production  of  the  ale  or  beer;  and  finally,  far  greater 
cleanliness  than  was  possible  with  the  use  of  ice. 

The  leading  brewers  are  so  fully  satisfied  of  these 
advantages,  that,  after  careful  investigation,  they  have 
introduced  the  machines,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
siderable cost,  and  in  every  case  they  have  been  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results  produced  by  their  use. 
Breweries  use  machines  ranging  from  30  to  100  horse 
power. 

These  machines  (the  smaller  sizes)  are  also  adapted 
for  artificial  ice-making,  and  for  all  purposes  for  which 
a  low  temperature  is  demanded,  such  as  provision  pack- 
ing, refrigerating  steamships,  and  the  provision  rooms 
of  the  great  hotels,  etc. 

For  these  purposes  the  machines  may  be  from  two 
horse  power  upwards.  Messrs.  Mixer  and  Byrnes  are 
genial  and  well  educated  gentlemen,  and  they  take 
great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  these  machines  to  any  vis- 
itors who  take  an  interest  in  mechanical  processes  and 
are  curious  to  observe  the  ingenious  methods  by  which 
any  desired  degree  of  cold  can  be  obtained.  One  of 
their  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  their  office 
and  works,  Nos.  6  and  8  Water  street,  Brooklyn,  and 
its  mode  of  action  will  be  freely  and  fully  explained 
by  the  proprietors  to  any  intelligent  visitors. 


Miscellaneous  Manufactures  and  Industries. 

These  are  "legion;"  tlieii'  enumeration  wouMfill  a 
volume  larger  than  ours.  Amoiiir  them  we  can  onlv 
enumerate,  as  showing  their  variety  and  scope: 
3forocco  3Iachinery,  Wm.  II.  Hughes.  Lace 
Machinery,  Merrill  Bros.,  26  First  street,  E.  D.  Bolts 
(Jreenpoint  Bolt  Works,  63  and  (35  Freeman  street,  and 
Gaskell,  Greentie  &  Co.  Zinc  Waxh-boards,  II.  II.  Bel- 
lows, Kent  avenue.  Spiral  S/>riii;/  llintje.i,  Lorenzo 
Rommer,  s4  Pearl  street.  Cif/ar  Bo.i:eg,  iJrehni  Bro.s., 
212-214  First   street,  E.  D.     Ivory  Workinff,  Billiard 


Halls,  etc.,  W.  A.  Brooks,  10  Atlantic  avenue.  Under- 
takers'  Siipplivx,  Baird  &,  Smith,  12  Bueriini  Place. 
Cor.iet.i,  Patrick  J.  Menalian,  1!)  Ralph  street.  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Art  Nnvdtins,  itc,  Downes  &  'J'urk,  06 
Fourth  street;  F.  J.  LiC'ourt,  jr.,  5(i  Fourth  street; 
().  W.  Young,  50  Front  street.  Artists'  Materials,  \\. 
II.  Brownell.  S/iriinj  Beds,  J.  Ainslie,  20  Broad- 
way; C.  II.  Bradford,  !)0  Broadway,  and  E.  P.  Fowler, 
01  Greenpoint  avemie,  E.  I).  Scales  and  Wcl'jhts  of 
all  kinds,  Chas.  Ileiniiardt,  72  Stagg  street,  E.  I)., 
established  1H73.  Jlriarirood  Pl]>es  and  Smokers' 
Articles,  Thos.  Krader's  Sons,  7  and  9  McKibben  street. 
Sportin;/  Goods,  John  R.  Barton  (Fish  Hooks  and 
Tackle),  13  Adams  street;  Herman  IF.  KilTe,  ;;  1  h  Ki,|. 
ton  street;  Edward  II.  Madison,  504  P'ulton  street; 
Geo.  C.  Marsters,  389  Fulton  street;  Frank  E.  Mor- 
gan, 450  Grand  street;  E.  J.  Stowell,  xo  Broadway; 
Peter  Toy,  350  Fulton  street.  'J'obacco,  Cii/ars,  etc., 
L.  Biederman,  New  Lots;  Buchanan  &  Lyall,  340 
Carroll  street;  Daniel  A.  Bradley,  65  Bond  street; 
Henry  Jlentanus,  230  Flatbush  avenue;  Sanmel  TnrI, 
275  Broadway;  W.  B.  Vredenburg,  104  Court  street; 
G.  Schlueter,  23s  Duftield  street.  Oil  Cloth  (four 
firms).  Resin  Oil  (three  establishments).  Liijuorice 
Paste  and  Stick,  Young  &  Smylie,  180-186  First 
street,  E.  D.,  and  S.  V.  &,  V.  P.  Scudder,  114  John 
street.  Honey  and  MajAc  Syrup,  E.  A.  Walker,  135 
Oakland  avenue.  7V«  Toy-i,  E.  Durlach  (see  page  704), 
282-2S6  Penn  street,  established  1880,  average  hands 
eii'.ployed,  125;  20  horse  steam  power;  annual  product, 
about  ^100,000  ;  is  the  only  toy  factory  in  the  county. 
Tinware,  William  Vogel,  45  South  Ninth  street.  Axle 
Grease,  John  J.  Hardy,  788  Third  avenue.  Rubber 
tfoof^.s',  A.  II.  Smith,  74  Ninth  street  and  01  Leonard 
street,  N.  Y. 

Sewing  Machines. — L.  Roeder,  145  Scholes  street. 

Miniriil  irw^cr.*.— George  Russell,  373  Bridge  street; 
William  Wenholfer,  329  Ewen  street;  H.  Minck,  43 
Beaver  street. 

Siirfficrd  Instruments. — George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  81 
Boerum  street. 

TheiTnometers. —  J.  T.  Large  it  Son,  118  Powers 
street. 

Show-cases. — N.  it  P.  Scott,  6  De  Kalb  avenue. 

Ba.'ikets. — Sebastian  Selig,  139  Montrose  avenue. 

Desif/ner.t  and  Makers  of'  Art  luirniture. — Lang  it 
Nau,  262  Fulton  street.  The  business  was  esfabli>he<l 
in  1871,  at  No.  294  Fulton  street,  by  the  present  firm, 
where  they  rapidly  built  up  a  large  patronage.  In 
1879,  they  removed  to  262  Fulton  street,  a  large  four- 
story  corner  building,  50  feet  front  by  125  deep.  The 
firm  are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  furniture  of 
every  kind,  and  give  special  attention  to  interior  decora- 
tions. They  are  designers  and  makers  of  special  set« 
and  pieces  of  all  descriptions  and  in  all  woods.  Their 
warerooms  contain  the  newest  and  most  elegant  de- 
signs, upholstered  with   the  richest  stuffs.     The  firm 
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inakcK  a  specialty  of  titling  up  ottices  with  elaborate  or 
plain  tixturcs.  A  sample  of  their  work  is  the  well- 
appointfil  connting-rooni  of  the  Brooklyn  Eayle. 
Messm.  Lang  &  Nau  were  leaders  in  the  movement 
that  took  form  a  few  years  since,  which  applies  the 
prinriple-s  of  art  to  household  decoration,  and  jireserves 
harmony  in  design  and  coloring  tiiroiigliout.  In  this 
departure  the  tirm  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
and  deserves  credit  for  its  enterprise. 

tH»6rt7/<M.— Charles  E.  Smith,  170  Fulton  street. 

Buttons. — James  II.  Kuggles,  25  Water  street;  John 
Evans  (pearl),  176  North  Fourth  street. 

Chemists.— llemY  Jackson  &  Son,  103  Raymond 
street. 

Printing  Ink.— Win.  D.  Wade,  902  Dean  street  and 
117  Fulton  street,  X.  Y. 

Vint;iar.—ll.  Krummelt  «&  Balcke,  1228  Myrtle  ave- 
nue; John  Schlegel,  130  Twenty-second  street. 

Snujf'. — William  N.  Moeucli,  29  Humboldt  street. 

Whitinij. — Leonard  Richardson,  120  John  street; 
Conrad  Zeiger,  208  North  Niiitli  street. 

Starcli.—io\\n  BaVnelt,  1094  Flushing  avenue. 

Riittan. — I.  J.  Solomon  &  Sons,  65  Milton  street. 

Wooden  Wiin'. — II.  II.  Bellows,  Devoe  street,  corner 
Leonard  street. 

CorA;.— Truslow  &  Co.,  214-220  Plymouth  street. 

Preserved  Fruit. — E.  A.  Walker,  13  7  Oakland  street. 

liiibij  Carriages. — Christian  Hays  &  Co.,  38  Aiuslie 
street. 

Brushes. — John  Frank  &  Son,  87  Johnson  avenue. 


Jajibs  Binns,  deceased,  was  a  Bturd_\  unci  wortliy  repie- 
sentative  of  tlie  best  class  of  Brooklyn  nianufacturer.s.  He 
was  one  of  many  Englishmen,  who,  having  devoted  then- 
earlier  years  to  a  patient,  thorough  mastery  of  some  nie- 
ehanical  industry  in  their  native  land,  and  then  choosing 
America  for  its  wider,  freer  opportunities,  have  spent  here 
theirniature  years,  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  avoca- 
tiouB  and  their  fortunes.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  28,  1817.  His  father  was  an  engineer,  who  gave 
him  a  fair,  common  school  education,  and  then  apprenticed 
him  to  learn  the  trade  of  wheelwright  and  machinist,  in 
Lancashire. 

Soon  aft<;r  this  term  of  service  was  accomjilished,  he 
hurt  his  hand,  while  engaged  as  a  journeyman,  so  severely, 
thai  the  heroic  surgeons  of  that  day,  becoming  discouraged 
with  the  slow  healing  operations  of  nature,  decided  to  cut 
it  oil.  The  very  day  set  for  the  operation,  the  swelling 
burst,  saving  a  hand  that  afti-rward,  with  its  worthy  mate, 
founded  u  business  and  carved  a  fortune. 

On  the  ITth  i)f  August,  IHIU,  he  married  Elizabeth  Worm- 
old,  who  was  born  May  1st,  1820.  Two  years  later,  they 
wisely  decided  that  a  young  couple,  with  good  health  and 
good  hubitM,  and  a  determination  to  win  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction by  honcHl  work  ami  intelligent  thrift,  could  do  bet- 
ter in  the  New  World  than  in  the  old,  and  accordingly  left 
England  April  l.lth,  1842,  arriving  in  New  York  the  14th  of 
the  following  month.  For  the  lir.st  two  years  Mr.  Binns 
worked  part  of  the  time  in  New  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  Brooklyn,  doing  whatever  jobs  offered  in  the  line  of 
liiii  trade.     Me  could  turn  his  hand  to  most  anything,  nuik- 


ing  three-wheeled  velocipedes  one  winter  in  the  former 
city.  In  1844,  he  settled  on  Walworth  street,  near  Flushing 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  where  he  leased  two  lots  for  three  years, 
and  then  si.\  additional  lots:  all  of  which  he  bought  ten 
years  later,  paying  .^500  for  each.  During  all  these  years 
this  husband  and  wife  were  devoted  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  stern  duties  by  which  they  conquered  all  difficulties. 
When  they  lived  on  Spencer  street,  Mr.  Binns'  shop  for 
several  months  had  no  roof  and  no  windows,  oiled  papers 
being  the  substitute  for  the  latter. 

Many  an  evening  Sirs.  Binns  held  a  tallow  candle  for  her 
husband  to  work  by.  It  is  well  for  the  present  generation 
to  know  that  many  a  prosperous  business,  that  moves  so 
easily  now,  had  its  foundations  laid  in  such  toilsome  begin- 
nings. Among  the  first  pieces  of  machinery  made  by  Mr. 
Binns,  were  shell  wheels  for  distilleries,  cast  wheels  with 
wooden  cogs.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ma- 
chinery used  by  rope-makers,  and  was  the  first  man  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  it.  Among  his  first  patrons  were 
Thursby,  Waterbury,  Lawrence  and  Wall — names  then,  and 
most  of  them  still,  prominent  in  that  immense  branch  of 
business,  for  which  Brooklyn  has  always  been  distinguished. 
There  is  rope  machinery  still  running  in  Bushwick  that  was 
made  at  his  shojis.  Portable  steam  engines  constituted 
another  Virauch  of  his  business,  during  much  of  the  time  he 
was  working  for  the  rope-makers. 

The  first  shop  he  put  up  was  during  the  first  five  years' 
lease,  previous  to  1850.  After  that  he  kept  adding  what  was 
needed  until  the  present  capacious  buildings  have  been 
erected  to  meet  growing  wants  for  room.  He  built  his 
dwelling-house  in  1872. 

When  the  war  came  on,  so  many  of  his  men  enlisted,  that 
he  had  to  give  up  making  rope  machinery,  and  never  re- 
sumed it.  The  next  line  of  work  he  turned  his  attention  to, 
was  the  repairing  of  street  cars,  and  other  fi.xtures  pertain- 
ing to  horse  railways.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else  he  under- 
took, complete  success  rewarded  his  efforts.  He  was  a 
thorough  mechanic,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  good  organizer 
and  manager.  Seated  in  his  house,  he  could  detect  the  least 
derangement  in  the  various  shops  from  the  report  brought 
to  his  ears  by  the  running  of  the  machinery.  As  many  a 
Brooklynite  well  knows,  this  section  of  the  old  Wallabout 
of  thirty-five  years  ago  has  been  so  transformed  by  improve- 
ments that  few  old  landmarks  remain.  Then,  the  water 
used  to  come  up  to  where  Mr.  Binns'  blacksmith  forge  now 
is.  Even  since  the  war,  children  have  rowed  in  boats  from 
Flushing  to  Myrtle  avenues.  William  Marshal  and  John 
Thursby's  rope-walk  was  located  where  Moore's  foundry 
now  stands. 

About  five  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  Binns' 
father  and  mother  and  three  brothers,  George,  Richard  and 
Charles,  left  England  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
latter  still  live.  The  mother  died  in  1849  and  the  father  in 
1855.  The  children  born  to  James  and  Elizabeth  Binns  have 
been  three  sons,  William  .J.,  David  W.  and  Henry,  and  tour 
daughters,  Mary  Ann,  Maria,  Martha  M.  and  Emma  E.  Of 
these,  four  have  died,  the  survivors  being  Martha,  Emma 
and  David.  The  father  was  taken  from  his  family,  and  from 
the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  at  the  age  of  65,  breathing  liis 
last  April  8th,  1883.  That  terrible  scourge,  Bright's  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  snatched  hnn  away  while  apparently  in  the 
prime  of  his  maturity,  enjoymg,  in  undiminished  quantity 
and  quality,  the  full  degree  of  his  robust  mental  and  physical 
powers.  The  positions  of  responsible  trust  he  filled  at  the 
time  of  his  death  attest  his  public  and  private  worth.  In 
each  of  the  loUovving  railroad  companies  he  was  a  director: 
East  New  York  and  Broadway;  Van  Brunt  Street  and  Erie 
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Basin;  New  Williamsburg  &  Flatbush;  Atlantic  Avenue, 
ami  the  Nortli  Hudson  County  of  N.  J.  The  latter  two  cor- 
porations adopted  resolutions  of  respect  and  personal  rej^ard, 
which  were  printed  in  appropriate  form,  sijjned  hy  the  re- 
spective ollicers,  and  presented  to  the  family  of  their  ileceased 
friend.  Mr.  Binns  was  also  an  otficer  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  wliich  body  gave  the  following  expression 
to  their  feelings,  at  a  meeting  held  April  11th,  1882: 

"  ir/(erea«,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  provi- 
dence, to  remove  from  our  midst,  by  death,  our  highly 
esteemed  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  ,Iames  Binxs.  late  Vice- 
President  of  this  Bank,  we,  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  do  place  on  record  and  express  our  deep 
emotion  at  this  sad  bereavement; 

"  Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  in  the  death  of  .Tames  Binns 
we  have  lost  a  most  faithful  friend  and  counsellor;  one  who 
was  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  all  proper  objects; 
a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity;  averse  to  craft  and  over- 
reaching; full  of  candor  and  ingenuousness;  kind  to  his 
neighbors;  hospitable  to  strangers;  honest  and  open-hearted; 
devoid  of  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  a  man  wlio  entertained 
malice  toward  none,  and  who  had  a  constant  regard  to  honor 
and  probity. 

(Signed)        "Thos.  D.  Hudson,  l^esident. 
"John  J.  V,ul,  Cashier." 

The  foregoing,  with  added  expressions  of  regard  for  the 
deceased,  and  condolence  to  his  household,  were  most  beau- 
tifully embossed  On  successive  tablets,  which  were  enclosed 
in  rich  covers  that  bear  the  inscription  "  In  Menioriani,"  and 
presented  to  his  family.  To  live  a  life  that  produces  such  a 
reputation  is  the  richest  legacy  any  one  can  leave  to  those 
who  come  after. 

His  mind  was  clear  and  peaceful  to  the  end.  He  was  broad 
and  independent  in  his  religious  views,  belonging  to  no 
church.  In  politics,  he  always  acted  with  the  Republican 
party  after  its  organization.  His  son,  David,  trained  from 
boyhood  in  all  the  details  of  his  father's  craft,  continues  the 
large  business 'intact,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  1877, 
he  made  a  trip  to  England,  which  was  extended  to  Paris,  be- 
ing gone  eleven  months  from  home.  During  this  time,  he 
experienced  great  satisfaction  in  comparing  the  scenes  that 
met  his  eyes  with  those  his  fancj-  had  painted  from  descrip- 
tions so  often  heard  from  his  parents'  lips,  of  their  island 
home,  of  its  green  fields,  its  quiet  villages,  its  opulent  cities, 
and  its  teeming  industries,  the  story  of  which  forms  the 
brightest  page  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Mrs.  Binns  is  blessed  with  health,  to  enjoy  with  her  family, 
at  the  old  homestead,  the  results  of  the  prosperity  she 
8o  nobly  bore  her  half  of  the  care  and  toil,  during  all  these 
eventful  years,  in  helping  to  create. 


Addenda. 

Herewith  we  append  a  number  of  manufactures  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

Glass  Works — The  Eureka  Glass  Annealing;  Works, 
on  Gold  street,  near  Tillary,  were  first  established  in 
1878,  at  90  Raymond  street,  then  removed  to  70  Adams 
street,  and  from  there  to  their  present  location.  The 
firm  commenced  as  the  Weyer  Annealing  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  annealing  glass  by  the 
Weyer's  process,  in  which  the  glass  is  heated  to  about 
800  degrees  in  a  solution  of  potash.  Mr.  Lucas  is 
the  superintendent.     Only  one  other  firm  in  the  city 


uses  the  process,  which  is  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
the  old  method  of  annealing  in  ovens.  Glass  Moulth; 
Antliony  Kribs,  2PJ  Concord  street,  commenced  1877; 
capital,  *5,00();  wages,  *2,0i)0;  annual  product,  ?10,000; 
S.  J.  Pardessus,  1208  Pacific  street,  manufacturer  and 
importer  of  glass,  established  at  9  and  II  Park  Place, 
N.  Y.,  inventor  of  ventilating  apparatus  and  fire  tower 
and  tire  csc;ipe.  Otto  Goctz,  218  Meserolc  street,  also 
manufactures  glass. 

Sash,  Door  and  Mouldiiu/. — R.  F.  Whipple,  20  and 
22  Bergen  street,  employs  thirty-five  hands,  using 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  feet  of  seasoned  lum- 
ber annually,  manufacturing  in  pine  an  j  hard  woods  all 
descriptions  of  interior  finish  for  city  and  country 
dwellings.  The  business  was  started  by  Richard 
Whipple,  in  1836,  and  continued  by  R.  &  S.  R.  and  R. 
&  N.  M.  Wliijiple,  in  connection  with  the  building  and 
contracting  business,  until  1875,  when  the  manufactur- 
ing part  was  assumed  by  R.  F.  Whipple,  at  260  Court 
street.  Burned  out  in  the  fall  of  1 879,  he  moved  to  his 
present  large  factory  a  few  months  after,  to  which  in  the 
fall  of  1883,  was  added  an  extension,  nearly  doubling  its 
ca[)acity.  Sash  and  Blinds:  W.  II.  Hall,  695  Qtiincy 
street;  Young  &  Girard,  Greenpoint  avenue,  cor.  Java 
street;  Wni.  II.  Bicrds,  President  street,  corner  Thinl 
avenue;  Elias  T.  Eddy,  1  Hope  street ;  R.  B.  Fergu- 
son, 250  Hewes  street.  Sash:  H.  Kirk,  278-282  Schermer- 
horn  street;  C.  A.  r.indsay,  88  Schermerhorn  street; 
Stanley  &,  Unckels,  Butler  street  ;  C.  Stein,  168  Stagg 
street.  Mouldinr/s,  H.  E.  Fickett  &  Co.,  3d  street  near 
Third  avenue;  Hugh  Tollnor,  Classon,  corner  Park  ave- 
nue; Henry  Werner,  88  Schermerhorn  street. 

Hardware  and  House  Furnishing  Goods,  <£c. — 
'  Robert  Blohm,  758  Third  avenue;  S.  E.  Burtis,  135 
JNIyrtle  avenue;  S.  W.  Cornell,  121 A  Court  street; 
Alanson  Carter,  530  Fulton  street;  W.  <fc  J.  Dixon,  29 
Atlantic  avenue.  C.  W.  Dunlap  &  Co.  (see  i>age  705). 
The  present  firm  was  started  about  1848,  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  and  organized  as  a  stock  company  in  1 869,  Mr. 
Dunlap  being  a  stockholder.  Jan.  1,  1873,  Mr.  Dunlap 
bought  out  the  other  interests,  and  started  the  business 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  firm  manufactures  a  line  of 
house-keeping  hardware  and  small  garden  tools.  They 
have  twenty  employees  or  thereabouts.  Estimated 
sales,  $50,000  ai|pually.  They  have  been  located  at 
249  Plymouth  street  for  the  past  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  haa  been  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn  for  forty  years.  Joseph  Edwards 
101  Flatbush  avenue;  N.  Langlor,  299  Adams  street; 
Wni.  Marlow,  Jr.,  335  M.anhattan  avenue;  Fred. 
Schluchtuer,  Atl;intic  avenue;  H.  L.  Young.  451  Ful- 
ton street;  C.  II.  Tiebout,  31  Grand  street;  J.  Totten, 
188  Grand  street;  T.  B.  Willis  &  Bros.,  94  and  96 
Court  street;  Van  Brunt  Wyckoff,  622  Third  avenue; 
Moses  Kessel,  183  Broadway. 

Silvcr-Flated  Ware. — Henry  Schade,  58  and  60  Ains- 
lie  street;  fifty   hands;    capital,   150,000;   came  from 
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Germany  to  New  York,  l.s47;  i-rnploys 
htcam  and  forty  horse  power  boiler;  uses 
abi.iil  iweiily  live  horse  power. 

Kiucy  Mttal  <;..<«</.*.— William  Lang, 
corner  Flint  and  South  Sixth  streets,  es- 
tablislied  18C9,  by  William  Lang  and  A. 
Howlett.  Capital  employed,  $20,000;  num- 
ber of  i-inployes,  about  100;  amount  paid 
annually  for"  salaries,  $42,000;  value  of 
annual  pn.duets,  «;l  10,100. 

//<//*.— llamiahau    &   Purdy,  59  Third 

street,  E.  D. 

Witter  Meters.— i.  C.   Kelly,  20o  IViiii 

street. 

Button- IL'lt  Mac/lines.  —  R  u  d  o  1  p  li 
Spahn,  20o  Bush  wick  avenue. 

Holler  Skates.— J amtis  J.  McCormick, 
315  Xorth  Third  strout. 

Steam  Presses — Norman  Hubbard,  ii:! 
Pearl  s'reet.  About  1853  Mr.  Hubbard 
commenced  business,  with  a  partner,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hubbard  &  Whittakcr.  In  ls7:!,  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Hubbard  &  AUer.  This  arrangement  lasted 
two  years,  when  Mr.  AUer  retired.  The  firm  manu- 
factures general  machinery.  Its  specialty  is  the  Niagara 
steam  pump.  Steam  engine  boilers  are  also  a  part  of 
their  manufacture.  The  Brooklyn  water-works  engine 
No.  3  was  built  by  ISIr.  Hubbard,  and  is  now  giving 
excellent  satisfaction  at  Ridgewood.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  is  S;80,00().  About  forty  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  annual  products  amount  to  f  15I),oihi. 

Steam  Fittin</s — T.  J.  Alsor  served  fourteen  years 
with  the  Benton  Tube  Works  Company,  rising  in  their 
employ  from  an  apprentice's  place  to  that  of  foreman 
ami  overseer.  In  July,  1881,  he  opened  an  establish- 
ment for  himself  at  '.12  Pearl  street,  where  lie  now  em- 
ploys twenty  or  more  men.  Being  a  thorough  and 
practical  steam  fitter,  he  has  the  patronage  of  several  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city. 
His  specialty  is  the  manufacture  of  a  vertical  tube 
boiler  for  steam  heating  purposes,  which  presents  a 
large  surface  to  the  fire  and  generates  steam  rapidly. 
It  being  liis  own  invention,  he  has  a  laudable  ]u-iilc  in 
its  success. 

Ileatin;/  Apparatus  for  Green-houses,  etc. — John  A. 
Scollary,  74  and  7(5  Myrtle  avenue,  born  at  Dundee, 
Scotland;  established  1858,  Brooklyn;  iron  foundry  at 
Red  Hank,  N.  J.,  where  their  own  casting  is  done. 

Siiaiii  lliatliiij  Apporntus. — Alsopp  &  Ilugill,  92 
Pearl  street;  Amiin  «fe  Co.,  13  Adams  street. 

Tiiiiters. — William  McAdam,  GO  Milton  street. 

Marliiii'iHla. — Lewis  &  Fowler,  8  Columbia  Heiglits; 
James  Brady,  257  Water  street:  John  Fresse,  208 
Montrose  avenue;  Peter  Gardiner,  132  Leonard  street; 
Jas.  Hardie,  127  Water  street;  John  J.  IIaye8,West,  cor. 


F.    ROCHOWS    PATENT    COMPOUND    STEAM    ENGI^B.     (See  page  079.) 


pard  avei.ue;  Wood  &  Co.,  til  North  street;  White  & 
Price,  303  Hamilton  street. 

Machinery  for  Hoisting-engines,  Machinery  for 
Toto-hoats,  Steant  Yachts,  etc. — Gibson  &  Elsesser, 
foot  of  Court  street. 

Iron  Foundries. — Burr  &  Richmond,  South  Ninth 
Street  ;  W.  II.  Davis,  62  Rutledge  street  ;  James 
Mitchell,  50-04  Water  street;  William  Mullow,  313 
South  Third  street  ;  Paulson  &  Eger,  North  Eleventh, 
corner  Third  street  ;  Steel  &  Metcalf,  Seabring,  near 
Richards  street;  J.  Schweizer,  54  Metropolitan  avenue; 
J.  A.  Slatt,  558  Grand  street  ;  J.  S.  &  G.  F.  Simpson, 
26-36  Rodney  street;  Thomas  Terry's  Sons,  26  Powers 
street;  Charles  Vogt,  516  First  street;  J.  F.  Outwater, 
78  South  street. 

Iron  liailings,  Fences,  etc. —  James  Denial,  101 
Wyckoff  street  ;  James  Gorman,  30  Flatbush  avenue; 
J.  Dennemann,  605  Bushwick  avenue  ;  Philip  Degro, 
132  Ten  Eyck  street. 

Uniss  Fotmders. —  William  Stieglitz,  37  Lorimer 
street;  William  Lang,  136  First  strvet,  E.  D. 

Saw  and  File  Makers. — In  addition  to  the  Boy  n  ton 
Saw  &  F'ile  Co.,  36-42  Devoe  street;  and  C.  B.  Paul,  187 
loth  street  (named  on  page  701),  are,  Stanley  Oliver,  93 
Ten  Eyck  street;  and  Geo.  Proctor,  318  First  street, 
E.  D.     For  E.  M.  Boynton's  biographj'  see  page  825. 

Agricultural  Tools  and  Implements. — Richard  Grara- 
niieh,  103  North  First  street;  J.  G.  Pollard,  141  Ray- 
mond street;  Dies,  mill  picks,  contractors'  tools,  etc.,  es- 
tablished 1837  by  Simmons  I'oUard;  annual  product 
about  $7,000. 

Iron  Cans. — The  Iron-Clad  Can  Manufacturing  Co., 
929  Flushing  avenue  and  22  Cliflf  street,  N.  Y. 

Locks. — D.  Brehler,  Bushwick  ave.,  cor.  Scholes. 


Caulking    Irons. —  John    Carver,    44    North   Third 
Kent;   F.  Bernard  Piel,  48  Humboldt  street;  Ridley  &     street. 
Cowley,  Richards,  cor.   Brown;  Daniel  Sanders,  Shep-  Wire  Manufacturer. — M.  Drew,  171  Fulton  street. 
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Potttiry. — John  Betluin,  Bush  street,  iu:ir  llainilton 
avenue. 

Cracker  and  JJiscnil  Balory. — Daniel  Canty,  532 
Grand  street,  establishcil,  1860,  on  opposite  side  of 
street,  by  Hamilton  Waddell,  who  was  sueecedeil  by 
Mr.  Canty.  In  1871,  a  new  factory  was  erected  and 
furnished  with  new  and  iinpruved  niaehinery,  reel 
ovens,  ite.;  lia.s  facilities  for  baking  iOO  barrels  of 
floor  per  week;  iias  six  teams  and  about  thirty  hands. 

Self -leavening  Flour,  etc. — Nassau  Manufacturing 
Co.,  22  Douglity  street,  and  7  Vine  street,  incorporated 
May  187S;  B.  V.  White,  president;  G.  E.  Goldsmith, 
treasurer ;  F.  A.  Marsh,  manager. 

Carriages. — James  E.  Wlieeler,  131  3d  street;  J.  P. 
Bernius,  670  Third  avenue  ;  James  Campbell,  72  Kent 
street;  A.  Kolbrieser,  6  Jolinson  avenue ;  John  Lime, 
40  Bergen  street  ;  M.  Marlborough  &  Sons,  470  Cler- 
mont avenue  ;  Chris.  Nielson,  74.5  Third  avenue  ;  T.  S. 
Potter  &  Co.,  270  Court  street  ;  Sullivan  Bros.,  341 
Pacific  street;  John  Field,  127  25th  street. 

IVucks. — James  Baird,  647  Grand  street. 
Wagon.'f. — Donnigan  &  Nielson,  74.")  Third  avenue  ; 
John  N.  Sohnell,   272    Ilayward    street  ;    T.    Shick    & 
Sons,  518  North  2d  street. 

Ro.';  Manufacturers. — A.  1!.  Dobbs  &  Co..  128  Free- 
man street;  Reeves  &  Church,  127  Greene,  and  129 
Pearl  street,  N.  Y.;  Wood  &  Son,  325  Ewen  street. 

Paper  Rox  Manufacturers. — Beers  &  Frost,  125 
Nostrand  avenue  ;  Thomas  Lynn,  60  Troutman  street ; 
And.  Wohlgemuth,  89  Leonard  street. 

Pump  Manufacturers. — Murdock  Bros.,  Bedford  ave. 

Boats. — John  F.  Munson,  foot  55th  street ;  Walters 
&  Gorman,  foot  55th  street ;  James  Lennox,  Third 
avenue,  corner  24th  street;  A  Stillwell,  Fort  Hamilton. 

Rraids,  Wor.tteds,  ibc. — Among  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  during  the 
past  ten  years,  that  in  braids  and  cords  is  marked,  as 
an  examination  of  tlie  establishment  of  August  Moll, 
Nos.  235  to  245  Lynch  street,  ]>rooklyn,N.  Y.,  will  tes- 
tify. Mr.  Moll  was  born  in  Barmen,  Germany,  where, 
in  the  year  1851,  he  was  established  as  a  mechanical  in- 
ventor. In  1853  he  erected  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  braids  in  that  city,  which  he  continued  until 
1863,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States. 

In  1866  he  again  started  in  this  business  on  First 
avenue.  New  York  city,  and  remained  there  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  began  manufactur- 
ing on  the  prennses  now  owned  and  occupied  by  him. 
In  1883  he  built  the  factory  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  which  is  of  brick,  120  feet  front 
on  Lynch  street,  44  feet  deej)  and  four  stories  high, 
with  basement.  A  40  horse  power  steam  engine  is 
used,  and  65  hands  are  employed  making  silk,  mo- 
hair, worsted,  linen  and  cotton  braids,  cords,  etc., 
the  annual  product  being  *100,o00.  Mr.  iMoU  is 
the  only  manufacturer  of  these  goods  in  Brooklyn,  and 
from  the  many  improvements  .and  inventions  made  by 
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AUGUST   MOLLS   MANUIALTOUY. 

him  in  the  mechanical  department,  lie  is  enabled  to  ])ro- 
duce  a  quality  of  work,  which,  for  regularity,  smooth- 
ness of  finish,  evenness  and  correctness  of  pattern,  and 
cost  of  production,  is  unequalled  in  the  world.  His 
machinery  is  the  best,  the  wheels  being  made  of  the 
finest  wrought-iron  and  steel.  The  invention  of  much, 
and  the  improvement  of  all  of  it,  is  his  work.  Mr. 
Moll's  father  was  a  farmer,  but  the  son  at  an  early 
age,  evinced  a  fondness  and  natural  taste  for  mechanics, 
which  by  development  have  given  him  his  present 
marked  success.  He  has  two  brothers  in  Barmen,  both 
manufacturing  braids. 


THE    E.    M.    BOYNTON    SAW    &    FILE    CO. 

34       30.     30.     *0    A    43    DCVOC    ST. 

BROOKLYN. 

The  Atlantic  flarbor  Gomiiantj  (Limit&f)  is  an  as- 
sociation organized  April  20,  1880,  and  incorporated 
under  the  general  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and 
improving  real  estate,  and  for  the  construction  of 
wharves,  dock.s,  buildings,  break-waters  and  piers,  and 
renting  and  selling  the  same.  The  capital  stock  is 
§35,000,  in  shares  of  *25  each.  The  primary  object  is 
the  construction  of  a  harbor  for  yachts.  The  stock- 
holders are  members  of  the  Atlantic  Yaclit  Club,  and 
number  about  45.  The  association  o.vns  a  considerable 
tract  of  South  Brooklyn  water  front.  The  first  officers 
were  H.  H.  Hogins,  President;  Latham  A.  Fish,  Trras- 
iiixr,  and  John  L.  Marcellus,  Secretary.  The  present 
officers  are  John  D.  Morgan,  Latham  A.  Fish,  and 
John  L.  JIareellus. 
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Dotoninff  tl"  Lawrences  Marine  Rail- 
ways tfc  (S'i^;'/;  Far^/,  on  Gowanus  Canal,  ex- 
tending from    Court   to  Clinton  street. 

Up  to  January,  1878,  there  -was  seven  feet 
of  water  over  all  the  space  occupied  by  this 
yard.  That  winter  was  so  open  that  out- 
door work  was  interrupted  only  two  days  and 
then  by  high  winds.  The  location  was,  by 
some  persons,  said  to  be  away  out  in  a  cotin. 
try  mud-hole:  and,  as  business  had  been  re- 
markably dull  during  the  jirevious  twoyeaVs, 
the  movement  was  ridiculed  as  being  worthy 
of  no  support  unless  by  lunatics.  Prophets 
were  in  abundance;  but  a  few  months  were 
allowed  for  the  existence  of  the  firm,  such  a 
large  capital  being  required,  and  but  a  small 
amount,  comparatively,  was  visible.  The 
theorists  were  soon  proven  in  error,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  a  fixed  fact.  On 
Mav20th,  IsVS,  the  first  railway  was  put  in 
operation,  and  two  years  later  the  second  was 
completed,  and  in  live  years  1,400  vessels,  of 
1 ,400  tons  register  and  under,  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  water. 

Thirty  tons  of  chains  are  in  use  for  hauling 
purposes.  The  machinery  weighs  00  tons. 
The  cradles  are  -230  and  280  feet  respectively, 
and  weisih  300  tons  each.  The  tracks  rest 
their  entire  length  of  660  feet  upon  piles,  and 
are  perfectly  fair  throughout.  The  locality 
only  required  a  start  to  make  it  desirable  for 
business  purposes.  Machine  and  blacksmith 
shops  soon  sprang  up  alongside.  In  addition 
to  the  Ridgewoiid  water,  a  2-inch  pipe-well 
was  driven  to  a  depth  of  47  feet,  and  a  co- 
pious supply  of  excellent  water  was  obtained; 
this  is  used  to  wash  vessels  and  fill  tanks  and 
boilers.  A  steam  saw,  the  telephone,  fire  tele- 
graph, wrecking  pump,  hydraulic  jacks  and 
every  necessary  facility  has  been  provided. 
All  these,  in  a  land-locked  harbor,  where 
winds  and  currents  have  but  little  effect,  I'en- 
dcrs  this  place  very  attractive  for  vessels 
needing  repairs. 


•hirelry  Mninifiictunrti. — Wirili  ISros.,  !).'  liroadway, 
E.  D. ;  began  1866.  The  elder  brother  had  been  ap- 
prenticed lo  the  trade  in  1850,  and  first  commenced 
busiticBn  at  No.  06,  afterwards  removing  to  present 
location.     Jaiob  Weis,    UU   Montrose   avenue,   estab- 


lisheil  1876,  at  116  ^IcKibbin  street;  employs  9  hands. 
Henry  A.  Phillips,  843  Willoughby  avenue,  agent 
for  the  MoHHineiildl  Bronze  Co.,  of  Bridf/eport, 
Conn.,  served  during  the  Rebellion  as  a  member  of  the 
47th  Regiment,  N.  V.  S.  Volunteers. 
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EBEN    MOODY    BOYNTON. 


^^^.  Boynton  was  born  in  the  township  of  Harrisville, 
Medina  connty,  Oliio.  July  23.  1840.  His  father  and  mother 
were  natives  of  Newburyport,  Slass.,  his  mother  Abigail 
Jloody,  being  a  descendant  of  Rev.  William  Moody, 
one  of  the  first  settlors  of  Newbury,  who  landed  there  in 
10!.").  Tlio  Moody  family  has  been  famous  for  leaiiiiiij;. 
patriotism,  intellectual  force  and  public  influence.  There 
were  many  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  name,  one  of 
whom  was  made  President  of  Harvard  College,  which  posi- 
tion he  rssigned  for  tlie  more  agreeable  one  of  pastor  of  the 
old  South  Church.  Boston,  wliere  he  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  British  liatred  that 
afterward  desecrated  that  sacred  temple  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  bj-  stabling  tiierein  the  hori'es  of  the  British 
soldiery.  A  century  previous,  Caleb  Moody,  an  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  opposing  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter  of  New  England  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros,  urging  revolution  rather  than  submission.  For  this 
course,  he  w.as  imprisoned  by  Sir  Edmund,  but  subsequently 
relea-sed  through  an  uprising  of  the  people,  who  confined 
Andros  in  Mr.  Moody's  place,  and  reimbursed  tlio  latter  for 
the  sufferings  he  had  endured  in  behalf  of  the  people's 
chartered  rights  and  liberties. 

Alfred  Boynton,  father  of  Eben  Moody  Boynton,  was  de- 
scended from  a  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  who  came  to 
Newbury  Byfield  in  1636,  and  took  up  a  large  grant  in  com- 
pany with  the  family  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Durainer,  the 
founder  of  Dummer  Academy.  The  famous  deacon  of  that 
church,  for  fifty  years,  was  Joshua  Boynton,  a  son  of  the 
first  set  tier  of  the  name.  This  worthy  man,  who  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Dummer  Academy,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven.  Another  m-mber  of  the  family  was 
associate  teacher  at  Rowley  with  Rev.  John  Phillips,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  founder  of  Phillips'  Academy,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Dummer,  the  oldest  founded  academy  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  last  surviving  pupil  of  Master  Moody,  the  great 
uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  article — Enoch  Boynton — was 
famous  for  having  introduced  the  silk  culture  into  New 
England,  and  for  his  inventive  abilities.  He  died  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Eben  Moody  Boynton  came,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  from 
his  birthplace  on  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  in  Newbury,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  an 
inmate  of  Enoch  Boynton's  family,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  the  old  gentleman,  who  predicted  a  bright  future  for 
the  young  log-cabin  l)oy.  Educated  in  the  schools  of  New- 
bury, and  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  he  subse- 
quently taught  a  high  school  in  Amcsbury,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  .John  G.  Whittier.  the  poet.  Requiring  a 
more  active  life,  he  went  into  the  shipment  of  lilack  walnut 
lumber  from  southern  Michigan,  where  he  first  perceived  the 
need  of  improvement  in  saw  teeth.  He  first  suggested  the 
"M"-cutting  teeth  to  his  brother,  Alfred  Boynton,  who  was  in 
his  employ,  and  whose  hook  and  gauge-tooth  Lightning  saw 
was  supposed  to  be  the  principal  element  in  the  first  inven- 
tion, though  it  afterward  proved  too  compUcated  for  the 
low  stale  of  skill  among  those  using  saws.  Yet  it  was  the 
first  practical  cutting  saw  ever  known  in  the  history  of  saw 
manufacture  for  cross-cutting.  .Subsequently,  Elien  Moo<Iy 
Boynton  obtained  patents  on  the  several  improvements  now 
in  use  for  simple  "M"-shaped  teeth,  slightly  retreating,  which 


have  been  found  greatly  superior  to  the  former  projecting 
plough-.shuped  teeth.  These  saws  have  proved  a  great  huc- 
cess.  and  Mr.  Boynton  has  manufai'tured  several  millions  of 
them,  which  have  beeh  sold  throughout  tlie  world.  They  are 
the  first  practical  and  scientific  gain  ever  made  in  the  cut- 
ting points  of  saw-teeth,  providing,  aa  they  do,  the  front  cut 
of  a  b,T,ud-saw,  cutting  both  ways  by  means  of  a  two-pointed 
"M  "-tooth,  perforating  the  wood  in  opposite  directions 
as  drawn  liack  and  forth,  the  two  points  of  the  "  M  "  dressed 
and  set  to  cut  in  line,  and  occupying  the  same  space  as  the 
old  pyramidical  single  tooth,  the  cutting  being  thrown  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  "M,"  the  two  parts  of  which  cut  and 
clean  siniultatieously  with  uue.xampleil  speed  and  simplicity. 

The  ditliciilty  of  introducing  any  new  mechanical  inven- 
tion or  improvement  without  capital,  experience  and  skilled 
labor,  is  well  known,  and  the  intense  opposition  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  saws,  the  numerous  infringements  of  the  Boyn- 
ton patents,  and  the  protracted  sui  s  .at  law  to  maintain  them, 
are  matters  of  historic  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
among  many  imitations  of  the  Boynton  saws  was  one  pat- 
terned after  the  ancient  "  M  "-tooth,  of  the  Netherlands  of 
1682,  which  was  discovered  during  the  infringement  suits. 
This  tooth  had  one  point  set  one  way  and  one  the  other,  and 
being  sharpened  on  the  inside,  instead  of  on  the  outside  of  the 
"M,"  was  consequently  not  as  good  as  the  ordinary  "V-tooth, 
though,  to  the  unskilled  workman,  the  saws  so  made  .so 
closely  resembled  the  Lightning  saw,  that,  by  its  use,  unprin- 
cipled manufacturers  and  dealers  were  frequently  able  to 
check  the  enormous  demand  that  was  growing  for  the  Light- 
ning saw,  this  worthless  imitation  being  often  palmed  otT  upon 
purchasers  with  the  verbal  statement  that  it  was  the  same 
saw.  Except  for  this,  the  Lightning  saw  would  have  come 
into  universal  use,  since  it  cost  no  more  to  manufacture  it 
than  inferior  saws,  and  its  supremacy  in  speed  and  ease  of 
cutting,  durability,  simplicity  and  practical  utility,  are  un- 
questioned by  scientific  men  the  world  over. 

At  the  Centennial  E.Khibition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
a  public  test  of  cross-cut  saws  was  ordered  by  the  committee 
of  examination  to  be  made  before  the  Commissioners  of  all 
nations,  at  which  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
present;  and  beside  him,  holding  the  watch,  was  Mr.  Corliss, 
the  famous  engine  builder.  A  twelve-inch  stick  of  solid 
gum-wood  was  sawed  off,  in  precisely  six  seconds,  with  a 
hand  cros.s-cut  saw,  four  and  one-half  feet  long,  drawn  by 
the  two  Boynton  brothers,  Alfred  and  Charles.  Slany  of 
the  principal  saw  manufacturers  of  the  world  were  present 
and  expressed  .istonishment  at  what  they  saw,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  attempted  to  match  that  record.  All  com- 
petition the  world  over  has  been  distanced  by  the  Boynton 
saw  in  every  public  test,  at  various  State  fairs,  at  the  Ameri- 
can In.stitute  fairs.  New  York,  at  the  National  Centennial 
Philadelphia:  .and  at  the  great  Exposition  of  the  South  S«>a8 
at  Sydney,  .\ustralia.  in  187!).  the  first  award  was  given 
without  further  test,  upon  the  world-wide  fame  and  record 
known  to  the  Commissioners  of  all  nations  represented  there. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Lightning  saw  h.ia  always 
received  the  first  medals  and  awards  wherever  exhibited. 
Each  saw  bears  a  fWO  challenge  that  the  Lightning  saw  is 
the  fastest  saw  in  the  world,  and  no  competitor  has  ever  dared 
to  publicly  contest  against  either  the  tool  or  the  time  recorded. 

Mr.  Boynton  has  been  awarded  some  fifteen  patents  relat- 
ing to  saw  teeth,  saw  frames,  saw  handles,  saw  sets  and  saw 
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,  ..,  compartmeut  sliips  and  raihvays.     lu  1867 

,  ,  side-wheel,  120-horse  power  steam  tug,  the 

U»  h.  Mather,"  of  New  York,  and  ran  it  to  Newbury- 
■  ..1  i..|^au  experimenting  to  open  tlie  Merrimack  River 
:  :  ju  to  Lawrence,  Mass.     Hesent  to  I^)well  the  first 

Hc.i"  iM.i.i  of  coal  ever  received  by  water  at  the  harbor 
of  Newburyport,  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  coal 
oteiuuers;  towed  it  to  Lawrence,  and  passed  it  through 
the  canal,  to  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Mr. 
Boynlon  has  since  expended  over  $J0,000  from  the  rev- 
enues of  his  saw  business  in  opening  up  the  navigation  of 
the  .Merrimack,  with  a  view  to  giving  cheaper  coal  and  lum- 
Ijer  freights  and  water  transportation  to  the  large  manufac- 
turing cities  on  its  banks,  where  about  500,000  tons  of  coal 
are  used  annually,  and  manufactures  aggregating  !j!100,000,- 
000  annually  are  produced.  The  improvements  of  tlie  clian- 
nel,  and  the  delivery  of  |80,000  worth  of  coal  by  water, 
caused  the  railways  to  reduce  their  freights  in  carrying  coal 
to  one-half  the  former  charge,  on  the  plea  of  competition. 
An  opi>osition  so  formidable  has  thus  far  prevented  sufficient 
capital  being  embarked  to  complete  an  enterprise  fraught 
with  so  much  benefit  to  the  300,000  people  engaged  in 
iiiaiiufacturing  near  the  summer  Iiome  of  Mr.  Boynton; 
thoughtful  men  predict  that  the  measure  must  ultimately 
prove  a  great  success.  The  transportation  of  coal  by  steam 
upon  the  Merrimack,  as  far  as  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  first  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Boynton  and  associates  in  1801,  and  has  been  a 
constant  success  ever  since,  all  the  coal  to  llaverhill  and  tlie 
lower  towns  being  now  received  by  water,  an  indication  of 
the  result  which  enlarged  channels  and  facilities  will  give  to 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  above  Haverhill  in  the  near 
future.  In  order  to  admit  the  deeper  draft  coal  steamers,  and 
open  the  port  for  foreign  commerce,  Mr.  Boynton  first  pro- 
posed to  the  United  States  Government  the  construction  of 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  in  a  letter  addressed 
from  his  store  in  New  York,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Office  of  E.  M.  Boy,\ton,         ] 
New  York,  Nov.  18th,  1879.  J' 
"  Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  sir:— I  want  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Merrimack  River,  iiear  Newburyport.  It  is  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  narrow  channel  between  Plum  Island  and  Salisbury, 
continuing  it  in  the  same  width  out  to  twenty-five  feet  dejitli 
in  the  sea.  By  driving  double  rows  of  piles  and  furming 
jetties,  the  shifting  sands  that  obstruct  tlie  harbor  will  be 
prevented,  and  the  confined  channel  instead  of  spreading 
like  a  fan  as  it  now  does,  and  changing  in  every  storm,  will 
lie  rendered  as  deep  as  it  is  between  Plum  Island  and  Salis- 
bury, where  for  half  a  mile  it  averages  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth. 

(.,'oal  steamers  of  one  thousand  tons  arrive  and  depart 
twice  each  week  at  great  peril,  bringing  about  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal  this  year.  About  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  are  used  in  the  valley,  the  population  of 
which  is  nearly  lihlf  a  million  peojile.  About  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  jiroducts  are  sent  away  an- 
nually, and  it  is  desirable  that  the  coal  and  lumber,  corn 
and  lotton.  in  whicli  the  entire  country  is  interested,  shall 
have  free  access.  The  government  has  already  accomplished 
iiiin;h  in  river  improvcMiients,  which  goes  for  naught  unless 
the  harbor  be  rendered  accessible.  I  will  furnish  steamers 
and  men,  and  pay  all  the  expense,  if  you  will  request  Gen- 
enil  Thoin  to  meet  me  and  make  the  preliminary  survey. 
The  roast  survey  furnishes  the  principal  data  needed.  1  have 
consulted  General  Thorn,  who  is  alive  to  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  interests  involved  and  the  pressing  need  of  ini- 
inediatv  action.  With  great  respect,  I  remain 
"Yours,  verv  truly, 
(Signed)  "  "  E.  M.  Boy.nton." 

Although  this  plan  was  at  first  objected  to  on  behalf  of 
the  gfivernment  by  General  George  Thorn,  Colonel  of  En- 
gineers U.  S.  A.,  on  the  ground  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  boring,  sounding,  surveys  and  current 


observations,  undaunted  by  the  prospect  that  on  account  of 
these  objections  the  work  would  be  delayed  for  years,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  War  Department  to  accept  his  offer  to  pay 
for  preliminary  surveys,  Mr.  Boynton  next  procured  copies 
of  the  surveys  of  the  United  States  Navy  of  18.51  and  of 
1878,  and  on  February  16th,  1879,  he  forwarded  copies  of 
the  same,  showing  the  changes  of  sand  at  the  barlior 
bar,  and  giving  the  data  necessary  for  appropriations. 
Ten  days  later  the  Secretary  of  War  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Boynton  the  approval  of  General  Thom  and  of  the 
War  Department,  of  his  project  for  constructing  jet- 
ties at  Newburyport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack, 
estimating  the  cost  of  granite  work  as  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,  and  an  appropriation  was  secured,  after  one  rejec- 
tion, by  the  committee,  of  |50,000  to  begin  the  work.  The 
adoption  of  Mr.  Boynton's  plan  was  complete,  and  over 
$100,000  has  since  been  expended,  and  granite  jetties  ex- 
tend respectively  five  hundred  feet  from  the  southern  shore 
and  fourteen  hundred  feet  from  the  northern  shore,  and  are 
to  be  extended  four  thousand  and  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
respectively,  thus  compressing  the  immense  waters  of  the 
Merrimack  and  tidal  currents  by  a  harbor  in  the  ocean,  with 
an  entrance  one  thousand  feet  wide.  Tliis  is  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  section,  and  its  completion  will  be  a  mon- 
ument of  granite,  as  enduring  as  the  continent,  to  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton's labors  in  behalf  of  the  Merrimack  valley  and  the  an- 
cient historic  city  of  Newburyport. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Boynton  was  selected  by  Messrs.  George 
Opdyke,  William  Orton,  Peter  Cooper,  Wallace  P.  Groom, 
John  Williams,  and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  to  represent  the 
city  of  New  York,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  at  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  London,  in  February  of  that  year. 

The  courtesies  received  at  our  Centennial  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  British  Association  mentioned,  led  to  the  invi- 
tation, in  reponse  to  which  Mr.  Boynton  was  commissioned, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  take  part  as  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  in  that  distinguished  body.  He  participated 
actively  in  debate  during  three  days'  sessions. 

Speech  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Boynton,  of  Neic  York,  at  the  Dinner 
given  by  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  British  Empire,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
London,  Emjland,  February  i'lst,  1S77,  Lord  Salisbury 
Presiding. 

His  experience  of  England  was  a  succession  of  surprises. 
On  his  first  night  here  he  had  been  permitted  a  seat  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  listened  to  the  very  in- 
structive debate  on  Indian  finances,  trade,  and  resources. 
And  here  we  listen  to  the  noble  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  the 
delegated  absolute  ruler  of  that  wonderful  land.  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  ruled  less  than  ten  millions  of  people; 
Xerxes  never  fifty  millions;  imperial  Rome,  scarce  ever 
a  hundred  millions;  and  at  my  side  is  a  Christian  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  who  "rules  absolutely  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It  crushes 
a  Republican  to  think  of  such  personal  responsibility. 
What  it  would  be  to  feel  it  he  did  not  know;  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  Bible,  which  Queen  Victoria  gave  as  the  secret 
of  England's  greatness  must  be  his  guide,  and  that  God  his 
helper,  to  succeed  in  meeting  his  responsibility.  He  was 
glad  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  sixty  thousand  Englishmen 
in  India  could  strike  tlie  poorest  native  without  liability  to 
answer  before  a  magistrate  to  English  law. 

America  is  free.  They  had  some  civil  troubles,  from  abol- 
ishing an  ancient  institution — slavery— in  fifteen  States.  The 
work  of  freedom  it  took  England  six  hundred  years  to  ac- 
complish has  been  completed  in  the  past  twelve  years. 
Statesmanship  was,  however,  springing  up  in  those  States; 
the  love  of  peace  and  pride  of  country  found  new  expres- 
sion recently  where  least  expected.  Neither  execution  nor 
confiscation   followed   their   war,    in   which    three    million 
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soldiers  sincerely  battled.  No  right  hands  of  the  conquered 
were  severed  on  the  scaffold:  all  would  now  shield  the  na- 
tion's honor  if  threatened  from  abroad;  while  their  Presi- 
dent slept  securely  without  soldier  or  sentinel. 

Mr.  Hoynton  did  not  wonder  at  our  pride  of  country,  this 
beautiful  land,  tilled  with  such  memories  as  cluster  round 
Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  the  poets,  statesmen,  heroes, 
scholars  and  history  of  Britain,  were  shared  by  their  children 
in  America.  Ilis  ancestors  came  from  Britain  to  Massachu- 
setts two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  yet  more  and  more  was 
England  honoretl  in  New  England  and  the  United  St.ites  — 
your  great  dead  men  walk  and  breathe  the  air  of  America. 
The  church  and  the  school  were  abroad  in  his  country,  and 
the  masters  of  English  literature  were  read  quite  as  much 
there  as  are  here  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Bryant  and 
Holmes.  We  have  no  such  grand  antiquities  of  human 
hands  in  America;  but  if  any  here  present  landed  at  llalifa.K. 
they  might  ride  in  one  direction  four  thous.md  miles,  eti 
route  to  their  Pacific  states— visit  New  York,  the  com- 
mercial port  of  the  continent,  and  other  large  young  cities 
— crossing  wide  states  and  prairies  of  limitless  fertility  — 
sweep  on  swift  palace  trains  over  many  mountain  ranges 
higher  than  the  Alpine  passes  trod  by  Hannibal  and  Napo- 
leon. Yet  they  had  a  few  antiquities.  When  Adam  was 
young  their  great  California  redwood  trees  had  sprouted. 
{Applause).  When  the  morning  stars  sang  the  song  of  crea- 
tion, their  Niagara  joined  in  the  chorus.  (Applause).  Eng- 
land owned  the  Canadian,  we  the  American  iialf  of  that 
four  thousand  feet  wide  of  mingled  falling  waters.  And,  as 
he  had  often  looked  at  the  blended  mountain  of  spray  that 
rose  to  the  clouds  from  Niagara,  the  sun-blaze  on  its  fore- 
head, linking  the  rainbows  round  its  throne,  was  to  him  a 
symbol  of  perpetual  peace  between  England  and  America: 
to  promote  such  peace  and  reciprocity  and  good-will  should 
ever  be  the  object  of  his  life.     {,lpp>lau.ie). 

Mr.  Boynton  received  invitations  to  many  cities  and  towns 
in  Great  Britain,  and  was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  t^ueen 
Victoria,  and  the  Royal  family  at  Buckingham  Palace.  His 
speeches  at  London  and  afterward  at  the  Plymouth  meeting 
attracted  great  attention,  and  he  received  thirty  invitations 
which  he  could  not  accept. 

After  visiting  France  and  Italy,  and  e.xamining  various 
engineering  works  of  harbor  and  river  improvements,  Mr. 
Boynton  returned .  He  was  tendered  a  dinner  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  which  he  declined.  Ho  received 
the  thanks  of  the  President.  Hon.  George  Opdyke.  in 
tones  of  highest  eulogy.  In  sad  contrast.  Mr.  Boynton, 
with  Messrs.  Francis  B.  Thurber  and  John  F.  Henry,"  after- 
ward constituted  a  committee  to  draft  eulogies  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  President  Opdyke  upon  liis  death,  which 
occurred  June  13.  1880.  December  l.ith,  following,  as  delegate 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Washington,  Jlr.  Boynton  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  important  measures,  and 
introduced  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Mes-srs.  Reagan  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Beck 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  banquet  held  December  17th. 

Mr.  Boynton  was  at  that  time  contesting  member  of  Con- 
gress versus  George  B.  Loring,  from  the  famous  Si.xth  Mas- 
sachusetts Essex  county  district.  He  had  reluctantly  per- 
mitted his  name  to  be  used  as  that  of  .an  Independent  and 
National  candidate,  and  supposed  that  he  had  been  defeated 
by  less  than  one  hundred  votes:  but  the  discovery  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  illegal  votes  led  General  Butler  and  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing  to  believe  Mr.  Boynton  elected,  and  it  took 
two  years  to  decide  the  matter."  He  refused  to  make  any 
terms  with  either  of  the  old  parties,  and  therefore  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  the  seat  to  which  these  able  coun- 
selors, and  such  men  as  General  Weaver  (a  minority  of  the 
committee),  Gener.al  Regan,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
declared  him  entitled. 

The  question  w.as  not  finally  decided  until  just  before  the 
inauguration  of  President  Garfield,  thus  giving  Mr.  Boynton 
two  years  of  Congressional  observation,  which  has  proved 
of  great  value  to  him.  and  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  dis- 
gusting him  with  politics. 

Mr.  Boynton  took  part  in  the  inauguration  of  President 
Garfield,  as  his  last  political  act,  and  has  since  devote<l  him- 
self to  literature  and  farming.  He  sold  out  his  patents  in 
1882  to  an  incorporated  company  at  36  Dovoe  street,  Brook- 
lyn. They  were  valued  at  1300,000;  having  the  preceding 
year  under  his  own  management,  earned  |G3,000  gross  .and 
!f30,000  net  profits,  and  whatever  discouragements  in  manu- 


facturing or  losses  may  hereafter  occur,  the  Lightning  saws 
up  to  that  date  had  been  an  unquestioned  success  the  world 
over.  The  cutting  of  wooil  with  cro.ss-iut  saws  by  farmers, 
and  the  saving  of  fuel  because  the  short-sawed  blocks  are  so 
easily  split,  it  is  computed  by  the  Aiwrican  Aijrirullurist,  in 
speaking  of  this  saw,  tluit  it  causes  a  saving  of  ■f.'iil.mm.OOO 
or  more  annually  in  the  United  States  alone,  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Boynton.  The 
sale  of  cross-cut  saws  has  increased  twenty-fold  iii  the  United 
States  since  he  began  his  public  e-xperiments,  the  saws  super- 
seding the  use  of  axes,  which  wasted  all  lougli  an<l  knotty 
timber,  to  say  nothing  of  chips  and  the  lo.ss  of  time  In  cutting. 
The  waste  of  fuel  was  thirty  per  cent.,  now  saved  by  the  use 
of  saws. 

Mr.  Boynton  w.as  nominated  for  member  of  Congress  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  Essex  county,  in  IW),  in  a  ilistrict 
which,  with  one  exception,  has  been  almost  unanimously  Re- 
publican, (since  the  days  when  lliintoul  and  Choate  and 
Gushing  represented  it),  yet  Mr.  Boynton  rereived  .-ibout  a.OfKJ 
more  votes  than  had  previously  been  necessary  to  elect;  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  a  Democratic  Congressional  can- 
didate in  that  district.  It  being  presidential  ye.ar,  the  Re- 
publican party  prevailed,  although  many  Republicans  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Boynton;  and  his  opponent's  native  city,  Newbury- 
port,  though  overwhelmingly  Republican,  gave  Mr.  Boynton 
a  large  majority,  showing  how  high  was  the  estim.ation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors  and  townsmen.  Extracts 
are  annexed  from  a  Congressional  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton, which  has  been  pronounced  to  contain  the  best  defense  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  has 
ever  been  given,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  extension  of 
suffrage  by  Mass.achusetts  in  conformity  therewith,  is  only  a 
question  of  time.    We  copy  from  the  Conyre.isiotial  Record: 

"Men  of  Mass.achusetts,  dare  you  take  this  responsibility? 
Loring  has  quoted  young  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Massachu- 
setts: Ohio  does  not  do  this  deed  of  disfranchising  weakness 
and  wickedness.  Iowa  does  not  perform  this  infamy:  Maine 
does  not  disfranchise  her  people.  New  Hampshire,  adjoining 
Massachusetts,  with  a  similar  people  in  every  respect,  does 
not  find  it  necessary.  Shall  Ma.ssachusetts  dim  the  lustre  of 
her  heroes,  go  back  upon  the  teachings  of  her  history,  give 
the  lie  to  her  professions?  .Shall  she  act  the  part  of  those 
rulers  in  Judea,  who,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  would  not 
enter  the  judgment  hall  for  fear  of  being  defiled,  yet  when 
the  stern  and  bloody  Roman  governor  said,  "  I  find  no  fault 
in  him."  cried  out  "  Let  him  be  crucified!  Give  us  Barrabas, 
the  robber! 

'•  Men  of  Massachusetts,  shield  not  yourselves  behind  your 
illustrious  names.  As  well  might  Loring,  petitioning  for 
national  appointment,  go  to  the  gravestones  of  our  ancient 
Salem  for  n.ames  to  secure  it  as  to  seek  to  .answer  the  points 
of  law  and  fact  in  this  case  by  taking  refuge  behind  the  his- 
tory, the  fame,  and  the  glory  of  our  ancient  Commonwealth. 
Massachusetts  is  not  that  little  space  between  the  hills  of 
Berkshire  and  the  sands  of  Barnstable;  she  is  now  fifteen  mil- 
lion of  descendants,  whose  warehouses  are  in  every  portion 
of  the  Republic  from  Maine  to  San  P'rancisco:  it  is  the  liberty- 
loving  men  of  America,  it  is  the  ideas  that  come  down  to  us 
from  the  scaffold  of  Sidney,  from  the  words  of  Locke  in  his 
exile,  from  the  pilgrims  and  Puritans,  from  John  Hancock. 
Adams,  Warren,  from  James  Otis,  insisting  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,  speaking  for  universal 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  olil  cradle  of  liberty.  I  adjure  you 
by  all  her  immortals  and  by  the  kindred  revolutionary  heroes 
of  Virginia,  by  the  Suniters  and  Marions  of  .South  Carolina, 
by  every  battlefield  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  lib)erty  won  in 
our  last  sad.  fratricidal  strife,  that  you  l>e  true  to  your  official 
oaths,  be  true  to  the  genius  of  American  liberty  and  manhood 
suffrage,  and  true  to  the  destiny  of  this  the  great  master  re- 
public of  our  world. 

"  You  stand  at  the  dividing  line  between  a  free  and  a  re- 
stricted ballot.  Beside  you  are  v.ist  syndicates  and  giant 
corporations  that  urge  you  to  disfranchise  the  people;  that 
urge  you  to  make  the  people  weak  and  helpless;  that  urge 
you  to  take  from  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
their  lawful  rights  and  erect  an  empire." 

*♦»•»»*««*• 

"The  United  States  Census  of  ISSO  shows  that  from  the 
same  population  three  men  voted  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  only  two  voted  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  population  of  similar  intelligence  and  employment. 
If  Maine,  that  up  to  1820  sh.ared  and  illustrated  the  history 
of   ^T  '   i-;fitts,   safely  gives  equality,    why  cannot    the 
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mother  State?  Does  it  dim  the  splendor  or  retard  the  success 
of  Ohio  because  she  does  not  refuse  a  vote  to  tlie  poorest  f  reed- 
man  in  her  borders?  Have  we  not  in  America's  three  hundred 
tliousand  free  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  security  that 
intelligence  shall  rule,  without  making  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  tremble  at  the  loss  of  his  manhood  suffrage." 

"  Had  the  equalitj'  proclaimed  in  our  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence  been  real,  a  million  men  would  not  have  died 
to  write  freedom  in  the  Constitution.  Two  Imndred  thousand 
black  men  fought  for  their  liberty.  Tlie  colored  people  alone 
outnumber  our  nation  when  it  won  independence.  You  legis- 
late for  our  lifty  milliois  of  to-day,  for  the  five  hundred  mil- 
lions that  will  celebrate  our  next  centennial.  No  power  can 
compel  you  to  do  justice  and  keep  your  oath  at  freedom's  al- 
tar. Will  you  refuse  ami  dim  the  splendor  of  the  hero  crim- 
soneil  flag  that  is  destined  to  gather  in  all  the  States  of  the 
New  World — iestined  to  teach  law  and  liberty,  peace  and 
fraternity  to  all  mankind.  That  flag  is  alike  for  the  lowly 
and  the  strong;  touching  earth,  it  sweeps  the  stars. 

"  The  uncounted  generations  that  have  come  and  gone,  the 
slow  advance  of  freedom  through  sixty  centuries,  the  mis- 
takes that  havs;  darkened  history,  warn  us  vigilantly'  to  guard 
the  summit  of  man's  liberty,  our  Constitution  so  dearly  won. 
The  morning  gilds  our  mountain  heights  of  freedom;  when 
surpassed  by  noon  it  shall  only  make  the  men  that  held  their 
passes  immortal." 

Mr.  Boynton  expects  to  give  great  attention  to  the  railway 
problem  in  the  near  future,  and  is  confident  that  the  new 
ftfCf/c/e  ^(•a(>i.s  he  has  invented  will  permit  a  possible  attain- 
ment of  speed  that  will  carry  them  across  the  continent, 
with  perfect  safety  and  great  economy,  in  a  single  day,  and 
render  the  use  of  sleeping-cars,  or  stoppages  for  sleep  and 
rest,  unnecessary,  while  they  will  admit  of  the  automatic 
handling  of  grain  and  coal  without  the  use  of  elevators.  We 
have  traced  Mr.  Boyuton's  inventions  in  saws  until  they 
have  passed  from  his  hands  into  the  control  of  a  corporation, 
and  his  enterprise  in  improving  the  Merrimack  river  and 
harbor,  which  is  now  superseded  by  government  action  that 
it  is  believed  will  ensure  its  final  and  complete  success. 
There  are  two  other  inventions  of  great  importance  relating 
to  the  construction  of  compartment  ships.  His  experience 
in  running  the  rapids  of  the  Merrimack,  bdlow  Lawrence, 
with  scows,  and  his  recognition  of  the  danger  of  their  sink- 
ing, when  pierced,  and  thus  obstructing  the  channel,  as  well 
as  becoming  a  total  loss,  led  him  to  invent  a  system  of  plank 
partitions  dividing  the  scows  lengthwise  and  crosswise  into 
compartments  six  feet  square,  these  partitions  bolted  to- 
gether taking  the  place  of  knees  with  greater  economy  of 
construction,  supporting  the  decks  upon  which  the  railway 
tracks  and  si.Yteen  cars  rest,  and  rendering  the  sudden  sink- 
ing of  scow  and  cargo  impossible. 

It  is  believed  a  similar  structure  for  fishing  vessels  and 
passenger  steamers  w.juld  prevent  much  loss  of  life  and 
effectually  prevent  the  shifting  of  cargoes.  Thd  compart- 
ments would  need  to  be  larger  than  those  described  above  in 
large  vessels;  but.  as  access  is  provided  to  each  of  them  from 
the  centre,  the  filling  of  any  one  of  them  with  water  would 
not  endanger  the  others.  These  compartment  scows  proved 
a  great  success  where  the  sinking  and  destruction  of  other 
scows  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Boynton's  railway  patents  of 
1880  and  1881,  embracing  some  fifteen  diagrams,  have  not  yet 
been  brought  into  public  use.  Many  subordinate  improve- 
ments connected  with  them  are  in  progress.  All  combined, 
are  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  railway  in 
carrying  passengers  and  grain,  coal  and  rolling  freights. 

An  inch  board  twelve  inches  wide,  turned  edgewise,  is 
theoretically  twelve  times  as  strong  as  when  lying  flatwise, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  heavier.  His  plan  embraces  the  con- 
struction of  railway  carriages,  with  great  vertical  depth  and 
narrowness,  which  shall  he  likewise  light  and  strong.  He 
constructs  essentially  a  hictjcU:  train,  with  wheels  two  or 
three  times  larger  than  the  present  railway  wheels,  designed 
at  each  revolution  of  the  drive  wheel,  to  double  or  treble  any 
rate  of  railway  speed  hitherto  attained,  by  the  size  of  the 
wheels  and  the  lightness  of  the  narrow  train.  The  bicycle 
train  is  planned  to  run  on  a  single  rail,  clasped  between 
Bessemer  steel  plates,  below  which  the  groove  and  track  are 
connected  with  a  corresponding  groove  and  track  overhead, 
upheld  by  trestle  wheels  above  the  cars,  the  contrivances 
overhead  keeping  the  train  vertical  and  giving  it  the  pre- 
cision in  transit  through  this  open  trestle-tunnel  of  a  bullet 
in  a  gun-barrel.     While  the  train  cannot  leave  the  track,  it 


is  designed  to  be  of  such  lightness,  narrowness,  depth  and 
strength,  that  it  can  be  carried  over  cities  and  outside  of 
bridges  with  little  expense  and  wonderful  directness.  Acci- 
dent is  rendered  impossible,  as,  with  one  wheel  below  and  one 
in  each  end,  the  lower  edge  of  the  car  of  steel  glides  within  an 
inch  of  the  bottom  rail  and  groove  so  that  if  a  wheel  should 
break,  the  narrow  steel  bottom  of  the  car  would  simply  slide 
in  a  steel  groove  until  the  train  should  be  stopped.  The  form 
of  the  car  being  elliptical,  similar  to  the  structure  in  which  it 
runs,  with  a  drive-wheel  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
the  train  being  only  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  railway 
trains  now  in  use,  the  locomotive  could  be  propelled  by  much 
less  steam  than  is  now  employed  running  the  train  at  three 
times  the  speed  of  one  of  our  fastest  express  trains.  The 
cars  riding  upon  one  wheel  of  six  feet  diameter  at  each  end, 
no  more  turns  would  be  made  and  no  heating  of  spindles 
would  occur.  If  electricity  should  be  employed  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  bicycle  trains,  the  large  drive-wheels  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  lighter  structures  used. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a  rail- 
way, with  its  rolling  stock,  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
present  cost  of  railways,  as  it  would  be  built  on  single  posts, 
occupying  no  more  space  than  telegraph  poles:  the  structure 
is  also  ]Kttente(l  to  t'arrv  telegraph  and  telephone  «"ires  aljove, 
always  accessible  for  repair,  the  strong  and  frequent  support 
of  which  would  render  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  service 
in  connection  with  the  railroad  impossible.  The  bicycle  train 
could  also  be  used  over  the  tracks  of  the  present  Pacific 
Railway,  using  one  of  the  inner  tracks  and  coupling  against 
a  groove  rail  twenty  feet  above  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
previously  described ;  but  a  complete  structure  of  steel,  or 
wood,  and  a  track  of  steel  to  fit  it,  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
Boynton  as  best  realizing  his  plans. 

Distinguished  engineers  have  given  the  patents  their 
highest  approval,  and  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Boynton's  in- 
vention is  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  rapid  transit. 
The  bicycle  train,  it  is  thought,  would  cover,  without  any 
more  turns  of  the  wheels,  or  any  greater  expenditure 
of  force  than  are  now  necessary,  the  distance  between 
Boston  and  New  York  in  ninety  minutes,  or  that  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  thirty  minutes.  Each 
car,  instead  of  riding  upon  sixteen  wheels,  and  weighing 
ten  to  twenty  tons,  as  now,  would  be  suspended  between 
two  wheels,  one  at  each  end,  dispensing  with  fourteen 
wheels,  eiglit  axle-trees,  and  five-eighths  of  the  weight. 
Like  the  bicycle,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  motion  for 
wheeled  vehicles,  it  would  be  free  from  all  liability  to  acci- 
dent and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
has  been  attained  by  any  other  stj'le  of  car. 

The  cars  are  designed  to  be  made  wide  enough  for  the 
seating  of  two  persons  only.  The  traction  could  be  increased 
by  pressure  of  the  guide-wheel  against  the  overhead-wheel, 
enabling  the  locomotive  to  climb  grades,  and,  with  the  West- 
inghouse  brake,  to  regulate  the  speed,  little  grading  would  be 
required.  It  must  be  seen,  also,  that  no  more  right  of  wa}^ 
would  be  necessar}'  than  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line.  All  obstruction  by  cattle,  snow,  or  the  crossing  of 
other  roads,  would  be  obviated  by  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  road.  Its  narrowness  would  permit  its  support  on 
brackets  among  rocks  and  mountains,  and  if  tunneling  were 
required,  the  tunnel  need  be  no  wider  than  a  miner's  drift. 

It  is  thought  that  this  plan  of  Mr.  Boyuton's  solves  the 
problem  of  a  through  line  traversing  North  and  South 
America,  as  it  seems  the  beat  for  railroad  construction  in  all 
climates,  and  through  varying  sections  of  country.  Mr. 
Boynton  will  give  his  attention  to  this  great  question  here- 
after: and  being  still  a  young  man,  should  his  life  be  spared, 
he  will,  duriug  the  next  twenty  years,  try  to  work  out  results 
of  importance  in  the  lines  of  invention,  and  mechanical  and 
commercial  progress.  His  patents  have  heretofore  proven 
of  an  original  and  practical  character,  and  his  more  daring 
and  radical  designs  are  believed  to  contain  the  elements  of 
greater  triumphs  than  he  has  to  this  time  achieved. 

Mr.  Boynton's  articles  in  the  public  press,  quarterly  re- 
views and  periodicals,  and  his  public  speeches  and  addresses, 
would  fill  a  volume.  His  originality,  vigor  and  eloquence 
have  given  him  a  national  fame;  while  his  inventions  in 
saws,  tools,  ships  and  railways  have  added  much  to  the 
wealth  and  progress  of  the  arts  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Hc^ 
is  a  man  loved  by  his  friends  and  feared  by  his  enemies  ; 
his  individuality  and  outspoken  methods  of  procedure 
arouse  envy  and  antagonism,  while  his  courtesy  to  his  op- 
ponents has  frequently  won  tributes  of  praise  from  his 
adversaries. 
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Benjamin  Barney,  grandfather  of  Nathan  Barnky,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  sketch,  was  a  New  Englander.  The  family 
were  scattered  during  the  great  stniggle  for  independence, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Luzerne  county, 
Pa.  Benjamin  had  three  sons,  John,  Charles  and  Nathan; 
two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Clarissa.  Elizabetli  married 
Noah  Wadhams,  and  Clarissa  married  \Vm.  C.  Enos;  and 
Nathan  married  Miss  Hannah  Carey,  daugliter  of  John 
Carey,  of  Careytown,  near  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Luzerne  county.  Pa.  The  early  historian  .speaks  of  Mr. 
Carey  as  a  man  of  "  herculean  frame,  marvelous  strength 
and  great  personal  courage.  He  enlisted  under  Captain 
Durkee  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  war;  was  at  the  Wyoming  mas- 
sacre, and  escaped  death.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  the  early  settlers  of  the  valley 
were  suffering  for  food,  he  went  on  foot  over  tlie  mountains 
in  the  severe  cold  of  winter  to  Easton  for  flovir."  They  had 
nine  children — six  sons  and  three  daughters — of  which  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  are  still  living.  Natlian,  .Jr.,  our  pre.-»- 
«nt  subject,  was  born  in  Careytown,  Dec.  Soth,  1819,  where 
he  farmed  with  his  father  until  1833,  when  the  fai-m  was  sold. 


and  the  family  emiKrated  to  the  town  of  Bloomington, 
McLean  county,  Illinois.  Shortly  after  this  he  wa.-*  ai>- 
pointed  postmaster,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  re- 
turn to  Wilkesbarre  in  1842.  where  he  conducted  a  school 
successfully  for  three  years:  was  accountant.  .4ale«man.  mer- 
chant, and  city  auditor  until  18-50,  when  he  accepte*!  a  position 
in  the  firm  of  Belford.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  coal  miners,  of  Summit 
Hill,  Carbon  county.  Pa.,  and  remained  with  them  until  the 
close  of  Iheir  contract.     We  next  find  him  with  ^'  i>- 

luim  &  Co.,  Coal  Merchants. comer  Ith  street  an.; 
N.  Y.  city,  where  hesjient  two  years  in  the  retail  cual  ir<tde; 
and  went  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  county.  Pa.,  to  a  position 
in  the  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co..  where 
he  spent  three  years,  and  returned  to  New  York  city 
again,    as    agent    for    the    same   company,   where    fifteen 

years  were  spent  in  and  about  Trinity  Buildinc   •' -^t 

roal  center  of  that    day.      Soon    after    the    <  n 

of    the  coal  interests,   the  New  Yopk  :i-r,ild 

and   Times  especially)  took  up  the  -  n.  and 

agitated  it  for  several  years,  insisting  tli.it  tli<;  pri-.-v^nt  sys- 
t-'m  of  unloading  boats  at  sea  would  ruin  the  harlior.  fill 
up  the  channel,  and   make  Coney  Island  a  verv-   imdesir- 
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al)le  bathiiig-plaie  fur  tlie  millions  of  jjeople  attracted  tliere 
for  liealtli  and  recreation  during  tlie  summer  montlis,  as 
much  of  the  decomposing  material  was  thrown  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  to  be  driven  upon  the  adjacent  shores 
by  the  winds  and  waves.  Mr.  Barney  (then  Street  Commis- 
sioner, for  the  year  1880,  of  Bayonne  city,  N.  J.)  at  once  solved 
the  diiEcult  problem  by  inventing  the  Automatic  Dumping 
Boat,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Barney  has  invented  quite  a  number  of  useful  things, 
and  may  be  classed  among  the  successful  inventors  of  the 
day.  He  was  elected  first  President  of  the  Barney  Dumping 
Boat  (Jo.,  and  sei-ved  two  years  in  that  cajjacity.  Is  secre- 
tary of  the  company  at  this  time,  and  one  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  was  twice  married,  and  has  one  son  by  his  first 
wife,  and  four  sons  and  one  daughter  by  his  second  marriage. 
Resides  at  101  Hancock  street  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Barney  was  originally  an  old  lino  Whig;  since  then 
has  been  a  Itepublican.  He  belongs  to  no  church.  Mr.  Bar- 
ney's great-grandfather  and  Commodore  Joshua  Barney,  of 
Lake  Erie,  were  brothei-s. 


The  Barney  Automatic  Dumping  Boat  has  overcome  all  the 
ditKculties  heretofore  attending  the  dumping  of  street  sweep- 
ings, garbage,  refuse  material  and  ashes,  at  sea.  The  boats 
now  in  use  are  110  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  when  loaded 
draw  9i  feet  of  water,  with  a  capacity  of  about  SCO  tons. 
They  are  built  with  sharp  bows  and  rounded  sterns,  with 
rudder,  and  are  able,  with  perfect  safety,  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
heaviest   weather;    being    fitted   with  bulwarks  to   protect 


the  men  and  keep  off  the  sea.  These  vessels  are  constructed' 
with  hulls  or  pontoons  which  extend  their  entire  length;  they 
are  secured  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle  with  heavy 
bridges,  fastened  at  the  sides  by  strong  hinges  to  the  pon- 
toons. The  carrying  space  is  between  the  pontoons  which 
slope  downward  from  their  upper  and  outward  edge,  inward 
toward  the  keel,  where  they  meet.  The  storage  room  extends 
nearly  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel,  and  is  V  shaped.  The 
entire  space  is  comprised  in  one  compartment,  90  feet  long. 
By  reference  to  the  cuts  of  boat,  the  principle  will  be  readily 
understood. 

Cut  No.  1  shows  a  longitudinal  view  of  the  vessel,  light, 
with  three  bridges,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  center, 
where  the  man  stands  when  the  load  is  to  be  dumped. 

Cut  No.  2  shows  end  view  (bow  of  boat  and  water  line, 
when  loaded). 

Cut  No.  3  is  a  cross-section  of  boat  showing  the  load  in 
place,  between  the  pontoons,  and  the  tension  rods  which  hold 
the  floats  together  at  the  bottom  when  loaded. 

These  rods  are  secuired  to  the  friction  beams  on  the  bridges, 
the  lower  ends  secured  to  bolts  passing  through  the  hulls  as 
shown;  each  bridge  has  a  set  of  these  tension  rods. 

Cut  4  shows  the  boat  after  the  load  is  dumped  and  while 
being  held  open  by  the  man  on  center  bridge,  to  allow  the 
space  to  be  thoroughly  washed.  When  open,  a  clear  space  is 
shown  from  stem  to  stern,  the  side's  of  sloping  well  being 
nearly  vertical. 

The  vessel  being  closed  and  locked,  is  loaded  and  towed  to 
sea.  Wlien  she  arrives  at  the  d\imping  ground,  the  man  in 
charge  unlocks  the  fastening  on  the  middle  bridge,  then  by 
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turning  the  wheel  tlie  catches  on  all  three  bridges  are  aimiil- 
taneously  released  by  this  one  iniin  on  tlie  center  bridge;  the 
hinges  that  liold  the  upper  part  of  the  pontoons  together,  al- 
low the  two  lower  parts  of  the  hulls  to  swing  apart,  and  the 
load  passes  into  the  water  between  them  and  below  the  surface. 

The  pontoons  work  automatically,  openinrj  and  closing  as 
soon  as  released.  The  two  forces  are  here  utilized — the  grav- 
ity of  the  load  opens  the  boat,  and  the  displacement  closes 
her.  The  movement  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  circle  or  one- 
sixteenth  to  each  pontoon.  The  mechanical  contrivance  by 
which  the  pontoons  are  held  together,  opened  or  closed,  is 
simple  and  effective.  The  water  coming  up  between  the  pon- 
toons saturates  the  load  aud  forces  the  air  out.  so  that  when 
the  boat  is  opened  it  passes  out  quickly  and  in  a  body,  the 
light  and  heavy  material  together,  nothing  being  left  to  drift 
ashore. 

With  these  boats  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  shore  along 
our  watering-places  being  littered  with  garbage  and  other 
material,  defiling  the  water  and  destroying  the  bathing 
grounds.  The  material  can.  if  necessary,  in  summer,  be  taken 
ten  miles  to  sea,  and  there  jilaced  at  the  bottom. 

Two  men  are  all  that  are  required  to  manage  one  of  these 
ves.sels,  carrying  I'td  cubic  yards  of  material:  smaller  boats 
may  with  perfect  safety  be  handled  by  one  man.  The  load 
can  be  dumped  and  the  boat  thoroughly  washed  in  five 
minutes.  These  vessels  may  be  built  of  any  required  size, 
from  one  hundred  tons  to  one  thousand. 

The  city  of  Xew  York  has  been  using  these  boats  for  over 
twelve  months,  with  perfect  success:  during  that  time  they 
have  never  failed  to  perform  their  work,  and  at  a  saving  of 
nearly  .50  per  cent,  over  the  old  method.  These  boats  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  at  sea  in  heavy  as  well  as  light  weather, 
and  have  proved  perfect  under  all  circumstances. 


The  scows  now  in  use  under  the  various  street  cleaning 
department.s  carry  their  loads  on  deck,  and  arotherefore  top. 
heavy  and  dangerous  in  a  sea-way;  they  require  titentij  to 
thirty  men  on  each  scow  to  uidoad,  occupying  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  work,  the  dry  garljage  covering  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  miles.  During  this  time  the  tugs  are  detained 
at  considerable  expense.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  rough,  the 
laborers  will  not  go  outside,  as  tliere  is  great  danger  of  their 
being  washed  overboard.  With  the  common  deck  scows, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  having  the  material  removed  when 
collected.  The  r$arney  Dumping  Boat  overcomes  this  dirtl- 
culty,  and  promptly  removes  the  material  out  of  iiarnrs 
way. 

A  tug  with  four  of  the  Barney  boats  in  tow  can  make 
better  time  than  with  two  of  the  present  scows.  Brielly,  the 
advantages  of  these  boats  are  as  follows: 

First. — Cheapness  of  construction  for  the  amount  of  work 
accomi)lished,  time  and  labor  saved. 

Second.— Economy  in  operation.  Two  men  can  dump  the 
load,  wash  the  boat  clean  and  close  her  in  five  minulet. 

Third. — Submerging  of  the  load.  The  loail  enters  the  water 
six  feet  below  the  surface,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

Fourth. — Their  seaworthy  qualities.  These  boats  can  go  to 
sea  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather,  the  load,  from  the  keel  up, 
serving  as  ballast. 

Fifth. — The  simplicity  of  the  machinery  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  worked  even  by  unskilled  hands.  There  is 
no  machinery  below  the  water;  should  any  repairs  be  neces- 
sary, the  work  can  be  done  without  docking  the  boat. 

Suvth. — It  presents  a  comi>lete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  a  city's  refuse  or  any  other  material  to  be  dumi>ed 
in  the  sea. 


CHARLES    FELTMAN. 


The  frequenters  of  Coney  Island  during  the  summer 
season  will  recognize,  in  the  portrait  opposite,  the 
features  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  purveyors  for 
public  enjoyment  and  accommodation,  to  whom  that 
"  Pleasure    City    by    the    Sea "    is    largely   indebted 


for  its  present  wonderful  growth  and  popularity. 
Mr.  Feltman's  most  interesting  biography,  and  a 
full  description  of  his  well-known  and  favorite  hotel 
(The  Ocean  Pavilion),  will  be  found  on  page  199  of 
this  work. 
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ISAAC     A.     KETCHAM 


Isaac  A.  Ketcham,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  a  number  of  new  devices,  two  of  which  were  for 
regulating  torpedoes  or  submarine  batteries,  which  are  used 
by  tlie  U.  S.  Government,  and  were  hailed  as  a  new  era  in 
naval  warfare.  The  accompanying  cut,  taken  from  Harpers' 
Weekly,  Oct.  1,  1864,  represents  the  first  iron-clad  toi-pedo- 
boat  built  liy  the  U.  S.  Government,  on  Mr.  Ketcham's  plan. 
It  was  named  the  Netv  Era,  and  was  used  on  the  James  River, 
and  other  places,  for  clearing  liarljor  obstructions.  So  for- 
midable was  the  little  ship  that  she  could,  with  impunity,  de- 
posit lier  shells  under  the  obstruct  ions  to  be  removed,  under 
the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Her  officers  were  confident  in  her 
power  to  destroy  all  the  monitors  afloat,  without  injury  to 
the  little  craft,  which  did  not  carry  a  gun.  The  second  in- 
vention was  a  device  by  which  an  endless  cable  is  used  for 
adjusting  torpedoes  or  batteries  across  channel-ways  for 
harbor  protection.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Ketcham,  dated  February 
•-'.  lH(;;i,  and  sent  from  on  board  of  the  flagsliij)  of  the  Missis- 
6ii)pi  S()uadron,  by  direction  of  Admiral  Porter,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  otToring  to  join  him,  and  i)ut  both  tlie  inventions  in 
practice,  stated  that  the  rebels  were  using  the  endless  cable, 
and  tliut  the  land  forces  had  to  lie  used  to  clear  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  before  he  could  move  his  ilcet;  adding  that  he 
could  not  use  either  invention  without  the  consent  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Tlie  endless  cable  for  adjusting  tor- 
pedoes, was  recommended  in  connection  with  the  Timbey 
Battery,  better  known  as  rotary  battery,  as  used  on  the 
monitors  for  the  ]irotection  of  New  York  harbor. 

In  IStil,  Mr.  Ketcham  failed  in  his  attempt  to  secure  from 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  investigation  into  tlie  merits 
of  the  above  inventions.  In  1 802,  when  the  rebel  iion-clail 
Arkansas  was  moving  iu  the  western  waters,  a  similar  at- 
tempt failed;  lie  thou  made  application  for  letters  patent, 
which  he  received  in  October,  18(!2.  Tired  of  applying  to 
the  Navy  Department,  on  October  24.  18G2.  he  addressed 
President  Lincoln,  who  immediately  referred  it  to  the  Navy 
Department.  On  the  2!)th,  he  received  a  reply,  stating  that 
the  invention  would  be  examined;  but  the  matter  rested 
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UNITED  STATES  TORPEDO  BOAT,  "NEW  ERA." 

A,  Arm.        B.  Basket.       C,  Torpedo.       D,  Pllot-House.       E,  Smoke-Stack. 
F,  Ventilator. 

until  April  1,  1863.  Despairing  of  any  attention  in  that 
quarter,  he  notified  the  governors  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  other  States,  from  whom  he  received 
kind  acknowledgments,  referring  him  to  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. He  then  addressed  another  letter  (March,  1863)  to  the 
President,  with  drawings,  stating  that  if  he  did  not  receive 
a  reply  in  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  should  dis- 
pose of  his  invention  to  other  parties.  April  1,  1803,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  report: 

"  The  Commission  has  had  under  consideration  Mr. 
Ketcham's  inventions,  and  report  as  follows  as  to  the  first: 
As  the  firing  of  a  gun  under  water  had  not '  been  advan- 
tageously demonstrated,  they  recommend  no  further  action; 
and  as  to  the  second,  the  use  of  the  endless  cable  had  some 
novelty  in  it,  and  recommend  no  further  action. 

"  Signed,  GIDEON  Welles, 

"  Secretary,  U.  S.  iV." 

The  first  jjatent  was  for  a  method  of  advancing  a  torpedo 
or  battery  through  the  side,  bow,  or  stern  of  a  vessel,  beneath 
the  water-line,  bv  the  use  of  a  sliding  shaft  to  be  exploded 
while  held  off,  after  lieing  detached  from  the  shaft  by  some 
suitable  device.  As  shown  in  the  above  cut,  there  is  no  gun 
used.  The  second  was  for  the  use  of  an  endless  cable,  across 
channel-wavs,  running  from  inside  of  fortifications,  to  adjust 
torpedoes  to  a  suitable  position.  Soon  after  the  investiga- 
tion, a  government  commission  recommended  the  building  of 
a  ship  to  be  armed  with  one  of  Mr.  Ketcham's  inventions,  as 
verified  by  three  engineers.  Their  verifications,  attached  to 
a  petition,  were  presented  to  Secretary  Welles  in  person,  by 
Mr.  Ketcham,  after  the  death  of  President  Lmcoln.  Mr. 
Welles  refused  to  entertain  the  subject.  After  his  removal, 
they  were  received  by  .Secretary  Borie,  who  had  promised  to 
investigate  the  matter,  but  the  investigation  has  never  been 
held.  On  March  24,  1870,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Schumaker, 
M.  C,  from  Brooklyn,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress,  grantmg 
Isaac  A.  Ketcham  compensation  for  the  use  of  his  patent  by 
the  U.  S.  government,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Naval  AITairs.  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  last  effort 
was  made  in  1883,  asking  a  hearing  by  President  Arthur, 
which  was  referred  to  Secretary  Chandler;  and  after  a  num- 
ber of  evasive  re]ilies,  he  reported  that  he  had  no  other  report 
to  make  than  tin;  one  iiiadi'  in  1870.  Mr.  Ketcham  never  re- 
ceived nor  heard  of  such  report. 

Mr.  Isaac  A.  Ketcham  was  boiu  in  1827.  in  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  and  was  the  only  son  of  John  and  Charry  Ketcham. 
He  married  the  sc^cond  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Robbins, 
Huntington.  Both  his  own  and  his  wife's  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Long  Island.  They  have  two  sons, 
the  oldest,  George  P.,  a  physician  in  good  standing,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  the  youngest,  Warren 
A.,  an  artist  by  nature. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  name  of  the  government  tor- 
pedo boat  "  New  Era"  was  afterwards  changed  to  "  Strom- 
boli,"  and  later  to  "  Spuvtenduvvil."  Mr.  Ketcham  feels  that 
he  has  suifered  much  and  long,  after  his  large  outlay  in  time 
and  money,  by  the  government's  delay,  but  is  confident  that 
justice  wiU  be  done  to  his  invention  and  claim. 
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WILLIAM    IRVINE    PRESTON. 


In  tracing  tlie  career  of  prominent  men,  it  is  our  desire  to  ; 
condiK't  our  narrative  with  equal  truth,  ililicac-y  ami  de- 
corum, to  avoid  undue  panegyric  on  one  side,  and  tlic  danger 
of  disguising  those  real  talents  and  adornments  which  our 
sulijoits  actually  possess,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
adulation. 

There  are  certain  characters  not  easily  described  :  there 
are  others  so  transpaitut  that  their  portrayal  is  a  felicitous 
t;isk.  It  is  with  the  mental  as  with  facial  jwrtraits — some  <if 
which  easily  elicit  the  ahilitiis  of  the  painter,  causing  his 
pencil  to  move  naturally  and  ti'iilhfuily  over  the  canvas,  its 
every  touch  bringing  out  the  bl'e-likc  expressions  of  acounte- 
nance,  until  it  stands  before  him  the  exact  representation  of 
the  original. 

In  many  respects,  the  character  we  are  about  to  jiorlray 
belongs  to  this  class  ;  it  is  the  career  of  an  ardent,  strong, 
determined  mind,  intent  on  attaining  success  by  imtiring 
diligence,  by  the  exercise  of  those  traits  which  adorn  tlie 
character  of  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  business  man, 
who  attains  wealth  and  prominence  in  the  legitimate  chan- 
lU'ls  of  busini'ss  and  commerce,  instead  of  those  wild  specu- 
lations which,  at  best,  are  but  little  removed  from  gambling, 
and  whose  fluctuations  and  revulsions  often  terminate  in 
sudden  ruin. 

WiLLi.\M  Irvine  Pkeston  was  born  at  Cato,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Septembers,  18:28.  IIovva.sa  son  of  .\ndrewsand  Eliza 
Ann  (Ferris)  Preston.  His  father  was  a  native  of  I'omfret, 
Conn.,  born  November  29,  1788,  and  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Louisa  (Abbot)  Preston. 

Mr.  William  I.  Preston's  great-granilf;ither,  .lacob  Preston, 
wa.s  born  March  7,  1733,  and  the  name  of  one  of  his  children, 
who  was  a  Tory  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  has  never  been 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  family. 

The  father  of  William  I.  Preston  early  in  life  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  and,  after  several 
years'  clerkship,  he  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  lion. 
Augustus  F.  Ferris,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
C'ourt  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cayuga  Co.,  in  a  general  mercan- 
tile business  in  the  village  of  Cato. 

The  tirni  of  Ferris  &  Preston  existed  for  many  years, 
drawing  its  patronage  from  every  part  of  northern  Cayuga 
Co.  Perhaps  no  mercantile  establishment  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  and  retaining  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
all  classes  of  people  in  that  ]iait  of  the  State  than  this. 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Preston,  possessed  a 
mind  naturally  qualitied  to  enter  ea.sily  into  the  details  of 
public  and  private  business  affairs.  He  was  influential  as  a 
politician:  and,  in  recognition  of  his  marked  abilities,  his 
upright  character  and  other  ijojuilar  attainments,  he  was 
chosen  bv  the  electors  of  Cavuga  Co.  to  represent  them  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  tlie  years  1827,  1835  and  1S40. 
While  he  was  active  in  politics  he  was  not  .aggressively  so, 
and  retained  in  a  large  degree  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents. 

It  is  said  that  a  man's  true  popularity  begins  at  home 
with  his  neighbors,  where  he  is  best  known.  Taking  this  for 
a  criterion,  Andrews  Preston's  popularity  was  of  a  true  and 
substantial  type.  The  equitable  traits  of  his  character  were 
indicated  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  chosen  the 
arbitrator  in  all  neighborhood  disputes,  and  selected  as  the 
village  counsellor  and  conveyancer,  dr.awing  with  remark- 
able ac<:uracy  and  skill  all  pai)ers  usuallj-  drawn  by  lawyers. 
Ue  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rliza  Ann,  daughter  of 
.Judge  Ferris,  the  senior  member  of  the  tirni.  There  were 
born  to  this  marriage  eleven  children,  of  whom  William 
Irvine  is  the  third.  There  are  living  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing only  Mr.  Preston  and  one  sister.  Mabel  A,,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  An  elder  brother,  Ceorgi?  II.  Preston, 
became  a  wealthy  and  honored  merchant  of  Buffalo,  ami 
died  in  that  city  June  22,  1881. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Preston's  life  were  spent  in 
the  village  school  at  Cato.  He  was  an  adventurous,  daring 
and  generous  youth,  and  early  became  a  leader  of  the  boys 
in  the  village.  Tliis  often  led  him  into  many  difliculties  ;  he 
w.as  dubbed  by  the  villagers  "(ieneral  Put."  after  the 
intrppid  General  Putnam,  a  sobriquet  wliich  he  retained  long 
after  reaching  his  majority.  iMany  anecdotes  are  related  of 
his  narrow  escapes  from  the  careless  use  of  small  cannon;  of 


many  instances  when  his  face  and  hands  were  severely 
burned  with  powdi'r;  of  his  falling  into  a  cauMron  of  lye. 
which  took  the  skin  from  his  entire  Ixnly.  On  one  occjuiion 
young  Preston,  a.s  the  champion  of  the  village  Inn's,  in  a 
contest  with  the  country  boys,  wa.s  soundly  thrashed  by  tlio 
leader  of  the  lattur. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  a  high  school  at 
Victory,  N.  Y.,  of  which  school  Pev.  .1.  C  Yandercook  was 
principal.  After  remaining  there  one  year  he  entered  Ited 
Creek  Acailemy,  where  he  completed  his  eiliication. 

In  IN  13  .Mr.  Preston's  father  removed  to  Ii<;<l  Creek  and 
(wtablisbed  himself  ;us  a  merchant.  Although  young  Pre»t4>n 
was  but  si.\leen  years  of  age  he  successfully  took  charge  of 
the  business  for  his  father,  accom[>aiiied  him  to  New  York 
when  he  went  to  purchase  goods,  and  was  there  introduced 
to  many  i>roininent  wholesale  merchants  with  whom  his 
father  dealt,  and  whose  frieudsliip  and  confidence  he  always 
retained.  At  a  later  period  he  became  a  business  partner 
with  his  father,  and  it  is  ]>leasant  to  relate  that  the  mercan- 
tile standing  of  Andrews  Preston  under  the  name  of  "  A 
Preston  &  Son,"  was  never  marred  by  a  dishonorable  act  or  a 
failure  to  pay  their  debts.  What  the  latterdid  he  did  with  his 
might,  determined  on  a  successful  issue.  His  habits  were 
methodical  and  he  attended  carefully  to  every  detail  of 
business.  But  his  mind  is  of  that  scope  that  whatever  he 
undertakes  must  have  magnitude. 

In  1847  he  -.mited  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Red  Creek.  His  devotion  to  his  religious  duties  were  marked 
and  exemplary,  and  be  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  the  .Sunilay-School  a-s  its  Superintendent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  dischargeil  the  duties  of  this  position  highly  dis- 
tinguished him  and  led  to  the  most  pleasing  resiilts.  He 
seemed  peculiarly  qualified  to  blend  instruction  with  delight. 
Mr.  Preston  attained  his  majority  Sept.  3,  1^49,  and  in  the 
following  spring  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  Clerk 
of  the  town  of  "iVolcott,  ami  the  following  year  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Postmaster.  He  was  elected  Supervisor  of 
the  town,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  refused  to  accept  auy 
further  political  honors. 

In  18")  1  Mr.  Preston  disposed  of  his  business  in  Red  Creek 
and  moved  to  Auburn,  where  he  entered  the  Hardware  busi- 
ness in  the  firm  of  Ferris  &  Preston. 

On  Octol>er  21,  1851,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Laura 
L.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ruben  Reynolds,  a  distinguished 
Methodist  minister  tlien  stationed  at  Cleveland,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y. 

At  Auburn  he  united  with  the  North  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  its  aff.airs. 
was  appointed  class  leader,  and  elected  a  trustee.  He  wa.-*  a 
great  favorite  in  the  Sunday  School,  was  elected  its  Superin- 
tendent, discharging  its  duties  until  he  removed  from  the 
i-ity  in  18.')3.  Being  very  fond  of  music  he  used  his  influence 
to  advance  the  musical  interests  of  the  Church.  At  this 
time  instruments  of  music  were  almost  unknown  in  Metho- 
dist churclies.  Through  Mr.  Preston's  influence  a  melodeon 
was  purchased  and  placed  in  the  church.  The  morning  it 
was  first  used  old  fatherCherry  came  early  toChurch,  taking 
his  seat  near  the  pulpit.  As  the  singing  began  he  caught 
the  sound  of  the  melodeon  and  indignant  at  the  innovation, 
he  marched  down  the  aisle,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  strik- 
ing the  floor  with  his  heavy  cane.  "  I  cannot  and  will  not 
st.and  the  growling  of  that  bull-dog." 

Mr.  Preston  had  many  friends  in  the  church  who  were 
read}-  to  aid  in  its  good  work  ;  among  these  was  a  dear 
friend,  \Vm.  J.  Moses,  wliose  liberality  and  Christian  devo- 
tion gave  him  the  reputation  of  "alw.-iys  giving  more  than 
he  ought."  When  Mr.  Preston  severed  his  relation  with  this 
church  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  testimonials  of  respect 
from  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  it.  and  from  the  Sunday 
School,  many  of  which  are  still  carefully  treasured  by  him, 
especially  a  beautiful  Bible. 

After  rem.aining  in  the  hanlware  business  some  time,  he 
transferred  his  interest  to  his  jiartner,  and  returned  to  Red 
Creek,  where  he  again  successfully  entered  into  the  mercan- 
tile business.  The  integrity  and 'rare  business  qualities  of 
Jlr.  Preston  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  T.  Carrington,  J^-, 
an  extensive  and  wealthy  grain  dealer  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
who  in  18.54  invited  him  to  Ix-come  his  partner,  which  invi- 
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tation  was  accepted,  and  tlie  linu  of  Carriiigton  &  Pi-eston 
was  organized.  It  did  an  extensive  commission  business  at 
Oswego,  and  between  the  grain  ports  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  and  the  City  of  New  York. 

At  Oswego  Mr.  Preston  connected  liimself  with  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  and  was  soon  made  a  trustee 
a  steward,  class-leader,  and  Sunday-School  Superintendent. 
The  Society  was  in  debt  and  for  a  long  time  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  struggle  for  existence.  Among  other  difficulties 
to  which  the  church  was  subjected  was  the  intrusion  of  the 
slavery  question  amongst  its  members.  But  through  the  for- 
timate  appeal  of  Mr.  Preston  that  the  brethren  remain  loyal 
to  the  Church — that  it  was  thoroughly  anti-slavery ;  that  the 
attempt  to  estal)lish  an  independent  society,  whicli  was  pro- 
]>osed  by  some,  would  be  attended  with  great  evil  and  result 
in  the  entire  destmction  of  tlie  society — the  evil  was  averted  ; 
all  divisions  and  disputations  vanished,  and  the  church 
moved  on  under  the  blessings  of  God  to  gi-eat  prosperity,  and 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  strongest  clim-ches  in  the  confer- 
ence. A  chapel  was  erected  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city  which  tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Preston  desired  to  name  the 
"  Preston  Chapel,"  but,  as  he  would  not  consent  to  this,  it 
was  finally  called  the  Fifth  Street  Chapel. 

Mr.  Preston's  business  career  at  Oswego  must  form  a  very 
pleasing  period  in  his  life ;  it  brought  him  many  friends 
among  the  merchants,  and  among  all  business  circles  he  was 
honored  and  respected.  As  an  evidence  of  this  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  while  devoting 
himself  to  his  business,  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  firm  in 
honorable  prosperity,  he  was  euaUed  to  give  proper  attention 
to  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  a  public-spirited  and 
enterprising  citizen. 

When  the  Southern  Rebellion  broke  out  he  stood  foremost 
among  those,  who,  with  voice,  money  and  intluence,  pro- 
posed to  sustain  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  crush  it 
out.  He  visited  every  part  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  making 
patriotic  appeals  to  the  people  from  the  rostrum,  in  urging 
young  men  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  old  fiag.  His 
stirring  speeches  produced  a  deep  and  successful  impression 
wherever  he  went,  and  many  recruits  to  the  army  were 
secured  through  his  influence.  Many  thrilling  incidents 
might  be  related  which  attended  Mr.  Preston's  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  but  space  will  not  permit  us.  When 
the  Draft  took  place  Mr.  Preston  himself  was  summoned  as  a 
soldier;  but,  after  a  medical  examination,  his  physical  con- 
dition was  found  to  be  such  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  field.  When  the  llOtli  Regiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
teers was  rcad_v  to  march  for  Washington,  Mr.  Preston  was 
delegated,  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  citizens  of  Oswego, 
to  present  its  commander,  Col.  De  Witt  C.  Littlejohn,  a 
sword  and  a  caparis<med  horse.  His  presentation  sjieech  was 
impressively  eloquent,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  vast  audience 
with  emotions  difficult  to  describe.  It  was  one  of  those 
effusions  which  aroused  feelings  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  stirred  the  soldier  to  deeds  of  valor.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  inserting  the  speech  entire,  as  an  existing  speci- 
men of  the  eloquence  and  patriotic  ardor  of  its  author.  Mr. 
Preston  spoke  as  follows  : 

"Col.  I<ITTL£.iohn  :  The  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  of 
which  30U  are  an  honored  meiiibir,  have  prepared  a  testi- 
monial for  presentation  to  you,  as  a  slight  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  your  services,  in  belialf  of  our  varied  in- 
terest. You,  sir,  came  among  us  and  made  this  city  your 
home  in  1839,  having  just  entered  upon  your  majority. 
Entering  into  the  active  pursuits  of  trade  and  comnieree, 
your  honest  independence  and  unflinching  firmness  brought 
you  before  the  people,  and  in  184;i  you  were  called  to  a  posi- 
tion of  imi)ortance  and  trust  in  tlie  municipal  government, 
and  subsequently  elected  to  the  highest  of  municipal  honors, 
which  position  you  have  been  called  again  and  again  to 
fill. 

"  In  1853  you  re])resented  this  district  in  the  Legislature,  and, 
that  eventful  session,  the  unjustne.ss  of  the  enactment  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Erie  and  not  for  tlie  Oswego  Canal 
was  exposed,  and  you  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usur- 
pation the  violated  system  of  internal  improvements;  and  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  appropriating  flO,0U0,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Erie,  was  nol  allowed  to  lie  pre- 
sented to  the  people  for  ratification  until  the  Oswego  Canal 
was  also  therein  provided  for. 

"  This  great  principle  of  carrying  on  the  public  works  of  the 
State,  each  canal  to  be  equitably  provided  for,  and  in  such 
ratio  that  all  should  be  completed  at  the  same  time,  w;is  not 


established  until  after  great  struggle  and  unflinching  firm- 
ness on  your  part;  and  that  principle  so  faithfully  and  so 
successfully  urged  by  you  upon  the  State  at  that  time  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legislation,  and  to  you,  sir, 
do  we  feel  we  are  indebted  for  the  inauguration  of  that 
system  which  has  given  us  to-day  tlie  enlarged  Oswego 
Canal  with  seven  feet  of  water,  the  rich  benefits  of  which  we 
are  now  enjoying,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  handed  down  a 
precious  inheritance  to  future  generations. 

•'  Since  which  distinguished  services  you  have  again  and 
again  represented  us  in  the  Legislature;  and  in  brief,  for 
seven  years,  during  the  progress  of  the  work  of  enlargement 
of  the  State  canals,  and  during  the  hard-fought  battles  with 
the  Western  portions  of  the  State,  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
engraft  the  specious  doctrines  of  discrimination  on  the  policy 
of  the  State,  you  ably  and  faithfuUy  advanced  and  protected 
our  interests. 

"  Y'ou  have  been  largely  identified  with  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Oswego,  and  while  you  were  pursuing  its  peaceful 
avocations,  extending  and  enlarging  trade  and  its  facilities, 
you  rarely  contemplated  that  these  canals — these  great  thor- 
oughfares of  the  country,  were  also  the  nation's  fortifica- 
tions— since,  if  not  the  deposits  of  military  resources,  they 
enable  us  to  bring  to  rapid  action  the  military  resources  of 
the  country.  They  are  better  than  any  fortifications,  because 
they  serve  the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  war.  They  dis- 
pense in  a  great  degree  with  fortifications,  since  they  have 
all  the  effect  of  that  concentration  at  which  fortifications 
aim. 

•'  And  if,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensations  of 
Providence,  this  Government  should  be  unhappily  dismem- 
bered, here,  in  this  noble  work  would  traces  of  its  former 
existence  and  glory  be  found  on  which  to  pour  out  our  affec- 
tions and  tears,  as  the  remnant  of  God's  chosen  people  may 
now  be  found  weeping  around  the  relics  of  their  former 
greatness. 

"  It  has  required  strong  motives  and  powerful  efforts  in  a 
nation,  prone  to  peace  as  is  this,  to  break  through  its  habits 
and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  this  civil 
war;  but,  as  the  clarion  trump  of  strife  has  sounded  fiercer 
and  fiercer  still,  the  Administration  has  awakened  to  its  fear- 
ful and  awful  magnitude,  and  no  sooner  is  the  call  for 
600, UOO  men  sent  forth  flashing  with  electric  light  through 
the  country  than  it  is  seen  blazing  and  coruscating  through 
every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  loyal  states. 

"Like  the  Eastern  magician,  the  President  invoked  volun- 
teers with  a  voice  of  power,  and  the  shouts  of  answer- 
ing spirits,  like  the  murmurs  of  subterranean  waters,  went 
up  from  every  hill  and  plain  and  valley  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  to-daj'  we  anticipate  a  million  of  patriots  are 
marshalling  in  defense  of  our  common  country. 

"  Nations,  like  men,  fall  in  nothing  which  they  boldly 
attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtuous  purpose  and  firm  reso- 
lution. At  the  call  of  our  country,  in  this  her  hour  of  peril, 
you  have  cast  aside  the  pen,  closed  the  counting-room,  taken 
up  the  sword,  buckled  on  the  armor,  and  in  the  short  and 
unparalleled  space  of  ten  days  raised  a  regiment  of  gallant 
men,  who  are  eager  to  rescue  our  country  from  the  hands  of 
ti-eason,  and  demonstrate  to  the  monarchies  and  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  that  this  first  great  experiment  of  self- 
government  is  not  a  failure,  but  that  it  has  within  itself  the 
moral  and  physical  power  to  maintain  and  defend  its  free 
institutions,  and  transmit  them  untarnished  to  posterity. 

"  YViu  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  meet  your  country's 
call;  and,  in  offering  your  services  and  your  life  upon  the 
altar  of  our  common  "country,  you  add  a  still  more  glorious 
wreath  of  laurels  around  that  iiame  which  Oswego  has  ever 
delighted  to  honor. 

••Colonel,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  allow  me  to 
present  you  this  sword  as  a  memento  of  their  high  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  your  .services,  and  a  pledge  of  our  confi- 
dence in  your  bravery  and  that  of  your  command. 

"  And  also  allow  me  to  luesent  to  you,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  our  fellow-townsman  and  noble  patriot,  Mr. 
Theodore  Irwin,  this  beautiful  horse,  all  caparisoned  and 
equipped  for  the  war. 

•'And,  as  you  are  soon  to  leave  us  with  your  command  for 
scenes  of  carnage  and  blood,  you  will  carry  with  you  the  earn- 
est jirayers  of  warm  hearts  "tluit  God  will  protect  and  bless 
you  and  these  noble  men  wliomyou  will  lead  to  battle.  And 
when  the  war  is  ended  and  our"  country  again  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  peace,  it  shall  be  said  of  you,  in  the  la^nguage  of 
a  departed  sage,  '  Honor  to  those  who  shall  fill  the  measure 
of  their  country's  glory."  " 
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Mr.  I'll -ton  lias  never  had  any  ambition  for  office;  ho  is 

and  always  h;is  lieen  a,  Doiiiocrat,  iis  his  fatlier  wium  before 
liim,  who  \va.s  in  former  ilays  a  "  lluiikcr  Democrat."  He  is 
conscientious  Imt  linn  in  liis  [lolitical  opinions.  DnrinK  llio 
Iveliellion  he  was  a  "  War  I  leiimcrat"  of  tlie  stmni^esl  and 
most  iullnontial  iiind.  In  ISOI)  lie  was  iioniinated  by  the 
Democrats  of  Oswego  as  their  candidate  for  Mayor;  notwilh- 
.standing  his  persistent  refusal  to  accept  the  nomination  he 
yielded  to  the  ardent  .solicit^itionsof  his  friends,  who  believed 
that  such  was  his  popularity  that  bo  could  be  elected,  not- 
withstanding his  opponent  was  lion.  Henry  F'itzhugh,  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  city.  The  canvas  was  hotly 
contested,  and  resulted  in  llie  election  of  Mr.  Filzhiigh  by 
the  small  majority  of  'JWI.  Mr.  I'reston  was  9ubse(|ui'ntly 
nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Member  of  As- 
sembly; his  o|)poiiout  in  this  canvas  was  lion.  D.  C.  Litlli!- 
john.  Althougli  Mr.  Preston  ran  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket, 
ho  wa-s  defeated.  While  his  abilities  are  such  as  must 
have  commanded  great  inlluence  in  tlie  I,egislature,  or  any 
publii^  position,  ho  is  too  frank  and  outspoken  lo  Ui  a  suc- 
cessful politician.  As  he  lia.s  never  concealed  his  aversion  to 
oflice-holdiug  and  to  the  jilatitudes  of  the  mere  politician,  he 
has  voluntarily  been  kept  from  the  unsatisfactory  position  of 
the  place-hunter. 

Upon  his  leaving  for  his  new  home,  the  Oswego  Hoard  of 
Trade,  at  a  meeting  held  May  18th,  ISIl.j,  took  cognizance  of 
the  fact  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following 
form  a  i)art. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Hoard,  in  the  departure  of  Mr.  rres- 
ton  from  our  city,  loses  one  who  has  by  his  frank,  upright 
business  habits,  won  the  confidence  of  our  entire  business 
community. 

"  Resolr'itl,  That  in  having  daily  business  tninsactions  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  late  lirm  of  Carrington  >V:  I'reston, 
extending  through  many  years,  we  have  ever  found  him  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  rules  of  commercial  integrity. 

"  iieso/i'e J,  That  in  the  grain  commission  trade  in  which  Mr. 
Preston  has  been  engaged,  large  transactions  are  made,  in- 
volving the  transfer  of  property  valued  often  at  thousands  of 
dollars,  merely  by  the  word  of  mouth:  yet.  in  all  this,  of  him 
it  can  truly  be  said,  '  His  word  was  as  good  as  bis  bond." 

"  Rexolr'cd,  That  to  bis  new  home  he  will  take  llu-  kind  re- 
membrance of  each  memlier  of  this  Hoard,  and  his  ln!st 
wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  and  enlargeil  commer- 
cial relations." 

One  of  the  pleasantest  relations  of  Air.  I'reston  with  the 
citizens  of  Oswego  was  bis  connection  with  the  tire  de|)art- 
ment  of  that  city,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
tributes  of  respect  paid  to  him,  upon  his  departure,  wius  ten- 
dered in  a  series  of  resolutions  by  the  Eagle  Hook  and  La<lder 
Company  of  that  city,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

He  also  received  many  testimonials  of  respect  from  the 
Church,  the  Sunday-Schools  and  the  various  societies  with 
which  he  was  conne<;ted. 

Mr.  I'reston  was  made  a  Master  Ma.son  in  Cato,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  father,  and  afterwanls  a  Koyal  Arch 
Mason  in  David's  Roval  Arch  Chapter,  No.  'M,  of  Auburn;  and 
was  created  a  Sir  Knight  in  Salem  Town  Commandery,  No. 
16,  of  Auburn.  He  was  one  of  the  Charter  members  of  Fron- 
tier City  l^idge.  No.  '1'32,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  also  of  Lake  ( )nlario 
Chapter,  No.  16"),  Oswego,  and  First  Eminent  ( 'oinmander  of 
Lake  Ontario  Commandery,  No.  33,  and  at  this  time  is  a 
member  of  Clinton  Commandery,  No.  14,  K.  T.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  ... 

In  IHfi.")  Carrington  &  Preston  retired  from  business,  and 
Mr.  Preston  came  to  New  York  City,  to  engage  m  the  same 
line  of  business  as  a  partner  in  the  old  established  firm  of  H. 
D.  Walbridge  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  in  grain.  Hour 
and  i.rovisions,  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

His  relation  with  11.  D.  Walbridge  &  Co..  continued  till 
April  1870,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  PresUin 
succeeded  to  the  business.  He  purchased  the  property  No. 
12  Bridge  street,  corner  of  Whitehall,  New  York,  in  18.0, 
and  his  business  ofKce  has  been  here  since  he  came  to  New 
York.  His  offices  are  near  the  new  Produce  Exchange  and 
tlie  care  of  his  large  business  is  largely  shared  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Andrews  Preston.  ,      -,,     r.      . 

After  residing  in  New  York  about  six  months  Mr.  Preston 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  about  the  year  isr,;  i>urchas.>d  the 
residence  of  Mr.  .John  D.  McKenzie  on  PierrepoiU  street, 
now  known  as  Nos.  0!)  and  71  Plerrcpont  street.  He  liad  the 
house  overhauled  and  modernized,  and  it  is  at  present  his 
pleasant  home. 
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for  many  years  a  iiiemtwr  of  the  <  'liainU-r  of  I  ■ominerrr.  anil 
ha.s  been  identilieil  with  the  .XiiiiTican  Hible  Siy-M-ty  :  the 
Missionary    Society  of  the  M.   E.  Church:    the  t|c 
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charitable   institutions  of   Brooklyn,     lie  i :or 

and  most  etlicjent  memlier  of  the  discount  comniiltce  of  ttw 
Pulton  Hank  of  Brooklvn. 

He  connected  with  the  Sands  Str.'^'t  M.  K.  Church  in  |h«7. 
and  in  I88'.3  he  transferred  his  nieiiili>THhip  to  the  .S-a  ClifT 
M.  E.  Church,  having  accepted  tlie  othce  of  Pntiiilenl  -if  the 
Sea  Clilf  As,s<K'iation.  for  the  expn-ss  piir|x».»-of  aiding  in  ex- 
tricating that  cor|Mir:il  ion  from  il»  liiianc-ial  trouble*.  That 
work  is  about  completed.  When  it  Is.  Mr.  Preston  will  p»»r- 
manentlv  retire  from  ollice. 

Aside  from  his  long  years  of  Church  work  in  the  So.  iity  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  has  done.  ii«Ths|~.  no  morv 
prolitable  religious  work  than  that   which   i  nh 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  elected  hiin  ini-t.-.'  of  the 
University  for  several  years. 
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shared  theco'  ''j 

Miss  Becker  v  ** 

beauty,  and  her  g'  '  '• 

she  was  marri'-d   '  '• 

Hon.  Wm.  V  * 

I   nephew  of  Fr.  "*' 

I   M.ar.'h  -1.  18r.ii.  i.:imm^  :.  .i..,.. .-  ■    ■  ■     ■    ■  ■"« 

( William  Carrington)  who  always  receive  a  wann  welcome  at 
the  Preston  boin. 

Such  is  th.  ''i 

Throncrh  M^  '' 

coil  '8 

his  , 
and  Willi  iiiu'ii  iT.iiiii-'  oi   sun  Migii-i  iM.~i-....-  •• of. 
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ROBERT     SPEIR. 


Robert  Spkir,  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  residents 
of  nrooklyn,  and  father  of  Dr.  S.  Fleet  Speir,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  December  it,  1S05.  His  father's  name  was  also  Kobert  Speir; 
he  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  February  2H,  1773,  and  very  early  in 
life  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became  a  successful  business 
man,  attaining  a  high  position  in  mercantile  and  social  circles.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  importers  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  country;  he 
waa  also  a  large  Importer  cf  leaf-tobacco  and  seal-skins,  and  many 
other  staple  articles. 

One  of  his  friends  once  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Speir,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  articles  there  are  that  you  don't  deal  in?"  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  whatever  business  he  engaged,  or  whatever  articles 
he  dealt  in,  all  tended  to  his  advantage  and  led  to  wealth. 

With  an  iron-like  constitution,  with  an  energy  that  never  flagged, 
with  abilities  that  no  vicissitude  of  business  weakened,  with  a  probity 
and  honor  that  presided  over  all,  he  was  long  identified  with  tlie  busi- 
ness Interests  of  New  York  city.  It  is  said  that,  until  his  last  illness, 
Mr.  Speir  was  never  laid  up  a  day  from  Mckncss. 

Very  characteristic  of  him  was  the  manner  of  his  retiring  from  ac- 
tive business  life.  He  had  always  said  that  he  would  retire  from  busi- 
ness when  severity  years  old.  What  he  supposed  was  his  sixty-ninth 
birthday  arrived,  and  his  friends  called  to  congratulate  him.  Among 
the  number  was  an  old  friend,  wlio  told  him  that  he  was  seventy  years 
old  Instead  of  sixty-nine  as  ho  supposed.  Mr.  Speir  disjiuted  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  called  to  his  clerk  to  make  a  calculation  and  see 
what  his  age  really  was.  The  clerk  said  he  made  It  seventy;  whereupon, 
Mr.  Spier  turned  to  his  son,  llobort,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
said:  "  Kobert,  write  out  a  dissolution  of  co-partnership  and  put  It  in 
the  morning  papers;  say  in  it  that  Kobert  Speir,  Jr.,  will  continue  the 
business."  Mr.  Speir  then  stepped  to  Ids  safe,  turned  the  key.  and  said, 
"ffood  day,  gentlemen,"  and  went  home,  having  retired  from  active 
business  on  the  day  he  had  promised  himself. 

Mr.  Kobert  Speir  was,  and  is,  a  large  property  owner  on  Myrtle 
avenue,  having  paid  taxes  there  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Speir  built  two 
brown-stone  houses  In  Montague  street,  and  otiierwiae  was  active  In 
Brooklyn  Interests. 

Ills  son  Kobert,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  inherited  very  many  of 
the  qualities  of  his  father.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
entered  Into  business  with  his  father.  He  brought  to  his  occupation 
rare  business  talents  and  industry,  united  with  habits  free  from  the 


excesses  which  often  beset  young  men  In  New  York  entering  into 
business,  under  prosperous  circumstances  which  usually  prevent  self- 
reliance,  and  destroys  stimulants  to  activity.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  add,  that  his  business  relations  with  his  father  were  both  pleasant 
and  prosperous.  In  1826,  Mr.  Speir's  father  removed  to  Brooklyn  and 
erected  a  house  in  Willow  street,  now  near  Clark  street. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  united  by  marriage,  In  1833,  to  Miss 
Hannah  S.  Fleet,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fleet,  of  Brooklyn.  Four  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them;  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  Fleet 
family,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  on  Long  Island,  is  more 
fully  described  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Samuel  Fleet  became 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn  in  1820. 

Very  soon  after  removing  to  Brooklyn,  Robert  Speir,  whose  bio- 
graphy we  are  sketching,  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  then  situated  in  Cranberry  street.  Rev.  Joseph  Sandford 
was  its  first,  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Its  present  pastor.  The  church  edifice  in 
which  Mr.  Sandford  preached,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor.  The  present 
church  stands  on  the  corner  of  Remsen  and  Clinton  streets.  Through 
all  the  years  of  Mr.  Speirs  membership  with  this  church— something 
over  fifty  years— he  has  been  an  active,  conscientious,  useful  and  highly 
(;ateemed  member,  and  his  relations  with  it  at  the  present  time,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  are  not  only  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  a  secular 
point  of  view,  but  profitable  and  hopeful  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Mr.  Speir  has  never  mingled  in  politics  to  the  extent  of  becoming  an 
ardent  partisan.  He  believes  that  the  best  men  should  be  elected  to 
ofiice  regardless  of  every  other  consideration,  and  this  belief  Is  the 
basis  of  his  politics. 

Few  men  are  better  acquainted,  from  observation,  with  the  history 
of  Brooklyn  for  the  first  half  century  than  he.  In  his  youth,  as  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  knew  Brooklyn  as  a  small  hamlet, 
situated  on  and  about  the  blufi's,  hills  and  rolling  lands  that  over- 
looked the  ]-<;ist  river.  He  has  seen  it  emerge  from  that  condition  to  a 
thriving  and  beautiful  village,  and  from  that  to  the  third  city  in  the 
nation.  With  the  men  of  prominence,  who,  through  the  long  past» 
helped  to  make  the  city  of  Brooklyn  what  it  is,  he  enjoyed  a  pleasing 
acquaintance;  and  now,  at  a  green  old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  men- 
tal and  physical  faculties  as  vigorous  as  in  the  active  period  of  his  life, 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  by  numerous  other  friends,  he  is  meet- 
'ng  the  rewards  of  a  useful  and  well-spent  life. 
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WK  lu'iir  inucli  in  these  ii:iys  of  the  growth  of 
Chicago,  the  C^ueen  City  of  tlie  Lakes,  ami  are 
often  toUl  that  it  siir[)asses,  in  the  liyhlning- 
like  rapidity  with  which  it  has  attained  its 
present  magnitude,  any  city  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Perhaps  this  is  true;  but  IJrooklyn,  which,  as  a  city,  is 
not  more  than  five  or  six  years  older  than  the  Lake  City, 
has  advanced  with  ecjual  but  more  uniform  speed,  and 
is  to  day,  in  all  its  material  interests,  the  larger  city 
of  the  two. 

The  little  city  which,  not  ((uite  fifty  years  ago,  ex- 
tended from  the  Wallabout  Bay  to  a  point  a  little  be- 
low the  present  South  Feny,  occupying  for  most  of  the 
distance  only  some  very  humble  sheds  and  wooden 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  extended  back  from  the 
East  River,  at  Fulton  and  South  Ferries,  not  more  than 
a  half  mile  at  an\'  point,  was  but  little  larger  than  the 
village  which,  about  the  same  time,  began  to  stretch 
back  on  either  side  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River.  Both  have  made  a  wonderful  growth  in  these 
fifty  years;  and  the  race  between  them  for  the  rank  of 
the  third  city  of  the  Union,  though  a  close  one,  and 
tasking  all  the  energies  of  each,  is  yet  free  from  bitter- 
ness. Chicago  has  grown  spasmodically,  Brooklyn 
more  steadily  and  uniformly.  She  has  taken  no  stop 
backward;  and  the  town  which,  in  183t,  had  hardly 
one  and  a  half  square  miles  of  closely  built  houses,  has 
now  about  34  miles  of  densely  populated  houses  and 
factories,  with  numerous  churches,  school-houses,  the- 
atres, halls,  and  vast  warehouses  ;  and,  like  her  neigh- 
bor on  the  Lakes,  is  to-day  pushing  forward  with  more 
energy  than  ever  before  to  occupy  the  lands  whose  vir- 
gin soil  is  yet  unbroken,  Her  water  front  now  reaches 
from  the  heights  of  Bay  Ridge,  which  overlook  the 
lower  bay,  to  and  along  Newtown  creek,  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles,  as  the  water  lines  run,  and  from 
the  river  front  eastward  to  East  New  York,  Ridge- 
wood  and  Newtown,  an  average  of  about  six  miles,  and 
with  a  capacity  for  extension  to  Blontauk  Point  and 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  a  hundred  miles  away. 


Of  this  tract  of  more  tlian  fifty  square  niilrH,  full  three- 
fourths,  exchuling  Prospect  Park,  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, the  east  side  land.s,  and  some  tracts  to  which  the 
title  is  clouded,  are  densely  built  up,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  with  solid  brick  or  brown  stone  binMii  /h 

with  a  considerable  percentage  of  frame  .1  ■  ^  in 
the  eastern  and  soath-eastem  portions. 

The  assessment,  for  thf'  purposes  of  taxatmn,  of  the 
real  estate  of  Brooklyn,  makes  the  value  of  real  extate 
in  1883,  in  round  numbers,  $283,000,000.  This  in, 
according  to  the  law,  70  per  cent,  of  the  .ictual  value, 
which  would  give  the  full  actual  value,  at  forced  *ale, 
at  about  $405,000,000.  The  appraised  market  value 
would  undoubtedly  exceed  this  by  fifty  millions.  Bui 
the  assessment  expressly  excludes  all  city,  county  and 
federal  property,  all  school-houses,  churcht»,  and  in.<»li- 
tutions  of  public  charity  and  beneficence;  and  these 
would  be  underestimated  at  fifty  millions  more— so 
that  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  we  have  real  estate  of  the 
value  of  *500,000,000. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  comprehend  a 
sum  so  vast.  The  long  row  of  ciphers  convey  only  a 
vague  impression  of  an  unknown  amount.  But  let  us 
analyze  it  a  little.  According  to  the  census  of  1880, 
there  were  62, '233  </i<?«//'Hr7.<  having  an    >  '^^ 

tion  of  9.U  to  each   dwelling.     The  tii;  h 

have  elapsed  since  that  census  was  taken  ha»e  added 
somewhat  more  than    12,000  to  the   nm   '  1  each 

year  shows  a  large  increase  over  its  pr«  ■.  Many 

of  these  12,000  buildings  are  flats,  containing  from  four 
to  eight  dwellings  each.  It  is,  therefore,  within  the 
limits  of  truth  to  estimate  the  present  number  of  dwell- 
ings in  the  city  at  75,000,  and  comparing  the  average 
values  of  dwellings  in  all  principal  oitio«,  we  find  $3,000 
a  low  estimate  for  each  dwelling.  This  give^  1225,- 
000,000  as  the  value  of  d"  I'one. 

Our    manu/actorie*  nu::.. lUt   5,400   establinh- 

nients  ;  some  of  them  very  rude  and  cheap,  a  much 
larger    number    of    a    value    r  »  'o 

$160,000,  and   more   tli.iu  on>  '.a 
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1200,000  to  $2,000,000.  One  of  our  assessors,  who  is 
very  thoroughly  versed  in  the  vahiation  of  this  de- 
scription of  property,  assures  us  that  the  real  estate 
portion  of  "the  plant"  of  the  Brooklyn  manufactories 
{i.  e.,  the  land  and  buildings)  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  machinery  contained  is, 
we  believe,  generally  classed  as  personal  property, 
though  not  taxed  as  such. 

Next  come  the  warehouses,  on  or  near  tlie  water 
front.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  these. 
There  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them; 
and  one,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  reported 
to  have  cost  $2,.500,000.  Many  others  are  large,  lofty 
aiul  costly  buildings.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
imports,  and  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  pass  through  them  every  year. 
From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
we  should  place  their  value  at  not  far  from  sixty  mil- 
lions. There  remain  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores — 
such  of  them  as  are  not  also  dwellings  or  manufactor- 
ies, of  which  the  number  and  value  is  considerable — at 
a  rough  estimate,  not  far  from  ten  millions  ;  the  rail- 
road depots  and  stations,  ferry  houses,  etc.,  perhaps 
about  five  millions;  the  churches  and  missions,  about 
270  in  number,  are  estimated  at  about  twelve  millions; 
the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  orphan  and  other  asylums, 
homes,  etc.,  etc.,  not  less  than  ten  millions;  the  schools 
and  academies,  public  and  private,  not  far  from  twelve 
millions;  the  libraries,  m,useums,  art  galleries  an<l  halh, 
three  millions;  and  i\\%  public  bii,ild/)i(/s,  ni  about  six 
millions.  Here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  about  520 
millions.  Now,  of  these  buildings,  with  the  increased 
value  of  the  real  estate  connected  with  them,  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  erection  and  increase  has  accrued 
since  1854,  the  date  of  the  consolidation  of  Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg. 

Our  own  architects,  builders  and  real  estate  dealers 
have  been  the  prime  factors  in  effecting  this  immense 
accession  to  the  city's  wealth.  A  portion  of  the  capital 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  it  has  come  from  other 
cities  and  states,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  from 
the  accumulations  of  the  toil  of  our  own  citizens.  The 
demand  for  building  materials  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  manufactures  connect('<l  with  building, 
and  now  every  item  required  in  the  construction  and 
finishing  of  the  most  costly  and  elegant  dwelling,  or 
public  or  private  building,  is,  or  can  be,  produced  in 
Brooklyn,  and  of  a  quality  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

We  might,  indeed,  come  somewhat  nearer  to  our  own 
time,  and  review,  with  somewhat  fuller  and  more  defi- 
nite information,  the  condition  of  the  city  in  1854,  after 
its  consolidation  with  Williamsburg,  when  its  popula- 
tion had  reached  about  150,000,  and  its  geographical 
extent  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  Nearly  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  its  population,  if  a  census 
were  to  be  taken  in  this  autumn  of  1883,  would  not  fall 
short  of  700,000  souls.     Its  material  advancement  has 


been  even  more  rapid  than  its  growth  in  population. 
At  that  time  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  the  consolidated  city  was  $69,014,645.  Then,  as 
now,  the  rate  at  which  real  estate  was  appraised  for 
taxation  was  supposed  to  be  about  70  per  cent.  Add- 
ing the  other  30  per  cent. — $20,704,393 — we  have  $89,- 
7 19,038  as  the  market  vahu",  or  value  at  forced  sale.  The 
additional  $10,281,902  required  to  make  up  the  $100,- 
000,000  would  probably  have  fully  covered  the  value 
of  the  city  buildings,  churches  and  schools  then  exist- 
ing in  the  consolidated  city.  * 

We  have,  then,  as  we  have  already  shown,  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real   estate  alone,  in  this  city,   in 
thirty  years,  of  more  than   $400,000,000— a  rate  of  in 
crease  which  not  even  the  most  enterprising  of   westei-n 
cities  has  equalled. 

There  was  then,  it  is  true,  the  City  Hall,  but  no 
Court-House,  only  a  beer  garden  where  it  now  stands  ; 
no  Municipal  Building;  no  Academy  of  Music,  or  other 
music  hall  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  permit  the  j)re- 
sentation  of  opera,  oratorio,  or  grand  concert  ;  no 
Academy  of  Design ;  no  theatres  for  our  amusement- 
loving  citizens,  who  must  for  music  or  the  drama  go  to 
the  great  city  across  the  river,  to  which  they  then  fur- 
nished only  lodging  room.  There  was  no  Brooklyn 
Library;  no  Historical  Society,  with  its  rich  collections 
of  antiquities,  and  its  ample  supply  of  historical  works. 
There  was,  indeed,  the  Graham  Institute,  with  its  small 
but  useful  library,  a  solitary  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a 
single  orphan  asylum,  the  Graham  Institute  for  aged 
and  indigent  women,  the  church  charity  foundation, 
then  just  organized;  these  were  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  time,  and  only  one  of  these  was  as  well 
housed  as  now. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  according  to  Mayor  George 
Hall,  whose  inaugural  address  as  Mayor  of  the  con- 
solidated city  is  still  preserved,  113  churches  in  the 
city,  of  all  denominations,  the  greater  part  having 
either  church  edifices  or  chapels,  though  a  few  wor- 
shipped in  temporaiy  buildings  afterwards  solil  or 
abandoned. 

8ome  of  the  church  edifices  were  stately  and  beauti- 
ful buildings;  most  of  these  were  then  recently  erected. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Grace  Church,  the 
Church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Strong  Place  Ba})tisl  tniurch,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Henry  street,  the  First  Presby- 
terian CJIiurch,  in  (!liiilon  street,  and  the  Pacific  street 
Methodist,  being  the  most  conspicuous  examples  ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  plain  but  generally  substantial 
buildings,  of  brick  or  wood.  In  the  thirty  years  which 
have  passed,  not  less  than  200  church  edifices  have 
been  erected,  including  those  which  were  then  unfin- 
ished, and  the  very  considerable  number  which  have 
been  rebuilt,  either  on  the  old  sites  or  on  others.  The 
quality  of  the  new  buildings  has  been  as  remarkable  as 
their   number.     Very  few  of  them  have  been  frame 
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buildings;  the  greater  part  were  of  stone,  or  of  brick, 
witli  stone  trimmings.  A  considerabli;  number  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  eliurch  (Mlificcs  in  tlic  United 
States.  Among  these  we  may  name  tiie  C'iiureii  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  now  completed  \<y  tiie  addition  of  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  spire  of  great  height ;  the  new 
St.  Ann's;  St.  Peter's  (Episcopan  ;  the  C'ha]>cl  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  the  renovated  and  enlarged 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  the  Central  Congregational 
Church;  the  Tabernacle  (Presbyteriati) ;  the  Liifayette 
avenue  and  the  Classon  avenue  Presbyterian  Churches; 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  in  Bedford  avenue, 
E.  D.;  the  Summerheld,  First  Place,  Simpson,  and 
Seventh  avenue  Methodist  churches,  and  St.  Paul's 
Methodist,  E.  D.  ;  the  Washington  avenue.  Strong 
Place,  and  Pierrepont  street  Baptist  churches;  and  the 
Emmanuel  Haptist  chapel.  The  valuation  of  these 
churches,  which,  in  1854,  was  not  quite  a  million  dol- 
lars, now  exceeds  twelve  millions. 

In  public  buildings,  the  increase  and  the  costliness 
and  beauty  has  been  equally  manifested  ;  the  Court 
House,  the  Municipal  Building,  the  Rayniond  street 
Jail,  the  Penitentiary  and  Alms-house,  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital, and  the  City  Hos[>ital,  are  all  buildings  worthy 
of  a  great  city  ;  while  the  Academy  of  Music,  the 
Academy  of  Design,  the  Brooklyn  Library,  tlie  His- 
torical Society  building,  Music  Hall,  and  the  five  or  si.v 
theatres,  are  all  buildings  which  are  not  surpassed  for 
their  several  purposes.  The  stately  buihlings  for 
banking  and  insurance  houses,  and  offices,  which  sur- 
round the  City  Hall,  like  the  Garfield,  the  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank,  now  in  process  of  erection,  the  Phoenix 
Insurance  and  the  Continental  Insurance  building,  are 
worthy  examples  of  the  combination  of  beauty  and 
utility.  Not  less  remarkable  are  our  great  collegiate 
schools,  the  Packer  Institute,  the  Polytechnic  and  the 
Adelphi  Academy. 

Of  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  we  have  now  more  than 
a  score,  and  near  lyas  many  Dispensaries.  AFost  of  these 
are  in  their  own  buildings,  and  some  of  them,  build- 
ings in  which  architectural  beauty  is  allied  with  the 
most  complete  arrangements  for  comfort,  convenience 
and  restoration  to  health. 

The  building  of  the  great  warehouses  along  the 
river  and  water  front  has  been  almost  wholly  the  work 
of  the  last  thirty  years.  In  solidity  and  strength,  as 
well  as  in  capacity,  they  surpass  the  far-famed  Loiulon 
Docks.  One  of  them  (Dows'  stores),  at  the  foot  of 
Pacific  street,  is  said  to  have  no  erpial  in  extent,  ca- 
pacity, and  all  tlie  appli.ances  for  the  rapiil  transfer- 
ence of  grain  to  and  from  the  vessels  which  lie  at  its 
docks,  in  the  world.  The  bricks  and  mortar  jmt  into 
these  250  great  warehouses,  are  sufficient  to  build  an 
ordinary  city. 

The  great  manufactories  are  also,  for  the  most  part, 
the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  vast  sugar  re- 
fineries,  ten  and   twelve  stories  in  height,  with  walls 


whicii  would  witliHtand  the  bombardment  of  even 
modern  ordnance,  covering  many  acres  of  ground  and 
turning  out  a  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  sugar  and 
syrups  annually;  the  ininiense  petrolvum  refineriett,  the 
monster  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  the  jip'cnt 
rope-walks,  wall  papi-r  factories,  the  extensivf  paint 
works,  white  lead  works,  glass  factories,  porr-ciiiin 
works,  and  factories  of  all  sorts,  have  taxed  the  biiiidcrH* 
resources  to  the  utmost.  Not  less  than  180  million 
dollars  has  been  put  into  these  buildings  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  an  average  of  $0,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  purposely  loft  to  the  la»t  tlie  dwelling 
houses,  of  which  about  60,000  have  been  erected  mnce 
1854,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  While 
wealthy  citizens  have  erected  many  beautiful  and 
costly  residences  for  their  own  use,  the  habit  has  pre- 
vailed, ever  since  Brooklyn  began  to  grow,  of  erecting 
houses  "  on  speculation,"  as  it  was  called.  A  builder, 
an  architect,  or  a  real  estate  dealer,  obtained  a  tract  of 
land  consisting  of  from  two  to  a  hundred  lots — 25x100 
feet — often  paying  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  having  made  bis  plans  for  a  block  of 
buililings,  ranging  from  12  to  20  feet  in  width,  applied 
to  banks,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  or  private 
capitalists,  for  a  builder's  loan  sufficient  or  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  build  houses  of  the  style  he  in- 
tencfod.  The  security  for  this  loan  w.as  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  buildings  to  be  erected.  The  temptation  wa«,  to 
build  these  houses  for  the  smallest  possible  sum  con- 
sistent with  an  appearance  sufficiently  attractive  to  in- 
sure their  sale.  The  buildings  might  be  frame,  brick, 
brown  stone,  or  marble,  according  to  the  supposed  wants 
of  the  vicinity,  and  the  j>robable  means  of  the  pur- 
chasers. At  first,  these  houses,  especially  in  the  out- 
lying wards, — which  then  included,  in  the  Western 
District,  much  of  the  territory  east  and  south  of  the 
City  Hall ;  and  in  the  E.ostern  District,  most  of  the 
region  east,  and  part  of  that  west  of  Bedford  avenue, 
and  most  of  Greenpoint,  and  the  region  north  of  Broad- 
way— were  mostly  franu',  and  oftener  than  otherwise  of 
two  stories  and  basement,  with  balloon  frames  and  flat 
roofs.  The  modern  improvements  were,  very  few  of 
them,  introduced,  the  present  sewerage  system  not  hav- 
ing been  perfected,  and  sewers  only  built  on  the  great 
thoroughfare,  and  the  Ridgewood  water  not  being  in- 
troduced. These  houses  were  generally  well  built  for 
the  time,  but  the  profit  was  sufficient  to  induce  many 
who  had  had  no  experience  or  practical  knowledge  to 
enif.ice  in  it,  and  some  of  them  dis.a8tronsIv.  In  some 
instances,  capitalists  fumisheil  the  money,  employing 
builders  to  do  the  work,  and  when  the  houses  were  6n- 
ished,  holding,  and  selling  or  renting  them.  The  compe- 
tition soon  led  to  the  erection  of  better  honses,  of  brick, 
brown  stone  or  marble.  Some  of  these  were  three 
stories  in  height,  though  the  majority  were  still  but  two 
stories  and  basement.  As  the  sewers  were  constructed, 
and  the  Ridgewood  water  introduced  into  the  slreels. 
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the  inevitable  plumber  began  to  introduce  his  pipes 
and  fixtures,  and  decay  and  disease  soon  visited  the 
new  houses.  But  the  constantly  increasing  competition 
led  to  new  improvements,  and  swell  or  angle  fronts  of 
brown  stone,of  ten  only  a  veneer  of  stone,  three  stories  and 
a  mansard  roof,  elegant  fixtures  for  the  wash-basins, 
stationary  tubs,  finely  furnished  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  hard-wood  doors,  stairs  and  floors,  elaborately 
carved  stairways  and  newel  posts,  bronze  door-knobs, 
hinges,  locks,  etc.,  etc.,  took  place  of  the  earlier  and 
plainer  finishing.  There  was,  in  most  cases,  consider- 
able slighting  of  the  work  which  was  not  intended  to 
be  seen.  The  prices  of  these  showy  dwellings  went 
constantly  higher  and  higher,  till  the  classes  who  had 
hitherto  purchased  them,  mainly  young  and  enterpris- 
ing business  men,  who  had  but  little  ready  money,  but 
good  prospects  ahead, — found  themselves  unable  to 
purchase  these  expensive  houses,  even  though  the  first 
payments  were  but  small.  There  was  a  demand  for  a 
cheaper  class  of  houses  which  should  yet  be  sufficiently 
tasteful  and  elegant  to  satisfy  the  cultivated  tastes  of 
the  purchasers. 

This  demand  has  been  partially  met  in  several  ways. 
The  greater  part  of  these  houses  had  been  20  feet  in 
width  and  of  varying  depth  from  SO  to  .50  feet.  Some 
builders  resorted  to  the  plan  of  making  them  narrower 
— three  houses,  16|  feet  each  in  T>idth,  on  two  city  lots, 
or  fifty  feet — some  even  narrowed  them  to  12  or  14 
feet,  with  the  miminum  depth.  Others  built  brown 
stone  houses  of  the  regulation  width,  20  feet,  but  only 
two  stories  and  basement,  sagely  remarking  to  the  pur- 
chasers that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them,  by  and  by, 
when  they  wished,  to  put  on  a  third  story,  not  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  the  walls  were  too  thin  to  make  this 
possible,  under  the  existing  building  laws.  Others, 
desirous  of  furnishing  more  room,  made  their  houses 
two  stories  in  front  and  three  stories  in  the  rear. 

None  of  these  plans  proved  perfectly  satisfactory; 
there  was  a  great  rage  for  brown-stone  veneers  on  the 
front,  though  the  best  brick  is  in  all  respects  a  better, 
safer  and  more  durable  material.  Within  the  past 
three  or  four  years  a  great  deraan<l  has  sjtrung  up  for 
apartment  houses,  or,  as  they  are  less  euphoniously 
called,  flats.  In  the  eastern  wards  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  in  the  region  west  of  the  Park,  tliese 
buildings  have  gone  up  by  hundreds.  They  are  of  all 
grades — good,  bad  and  indifferent;  a  few  with  elevators 
and  skylights,  interior  courts,  and  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, including  that  very  doubtful  improvement, 
the  tyrant  janitor — but  the  rent  of  these  was  .-is  much, 
or  more,  than  that  of  a  neat  and  comfortable  house. 
Others  had  dumb  waiters,  narrow  and  stuffy  dark  rooms 
in  the  centre,  and  comparative! j'  few  conveniences. 
Some,  even  poorer  than  these,  very  soon  degenerated 
into  tenement  houses.  The  imposing  exterior  of  these 
flats  had  much  to  do  with  their  temporary  po))ularity, 
but  the  business  has  been  overdone.     The  Eastern  Dis- 


trict— Williamsburg — has  not  been  so  extensively  "  flat- 
tened "  as  the  Western  District,  but  its  immense  fac- 
tory population  has  required  a  much  larger  number  of 
tenement  houses,  and  these  are  of  all  kinds  except  the 
best. 

While  the  great  enterprise  in  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings, manufactories,  warehouses,  school  edifices, 
churches,  halls,  theatres  and  public  buildings,  has  called 
in  a  vast  addition  to  our  population,  and  has  increased, 
and  will  still  increase,  our  wealth  and  prosperity  as  a 
city,  itB  first  effect  was  to  greatlj'  increase  our  taxation. 
The  territory  of  our  city  was  so  large,  and  the  building 
up  of  the  streets  with  outlying  wards  so  rapid,  that  it 
necessitated  enormous  expenditure  in  the  construction 
of  sewers,  the  laying  of  water  pipes,  and  the  grading 
and  paving  of  the  new  streets.  Prospect  Park  and  the 
other  jjarks,  as  well  as  the  Sackett  street  or  Eastern 
Parkway  and  the  Ocean  Parkway,  and  the  Bridge, 
have  also  come  into  these  thirty  years,  and  have,  with 
the  other  outlays,  made  the  taxation  in  some  of  the 
past  years  very  heavy.  These  extraordinary  expenses 
are  now  among  the  reminiscences  of  the  period  of  our 
city's  adolescence,  and  the  taxation  is  not  now  as  heavy 
as  in  many  other  cities.  The  present  year  it  is  about 
2.58  per  cent,  on  tiie  assessed  valuation. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  the  architects, 
builders  and  dealers  in  real  estate,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  extraordinary  growth  and  development 
of  our  material  resources. 

The  rapid  development,  whose  history  we  have 
sketched,  has  of  necessity  brought  to  the  surface  great 
numbers  of  persons  and  firms,  who  have  found  in  it  the 
opportunity  for  profitable  employment,  and,  in  many 
cases,  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  directory  for 
the  year  1883-84  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  41 
architects  whose  business  is  mostly  in  Kings  county; 
of  325  real  estate  agents;  of  21  dealers  in  builders' 
materials,  besides  28  proprietors  of  stone  yards,  and  a 
very  considerable  number  of  marble  workers,  who  con- 
fine themselves  to  marble  and  tiling  for  public  and 
private  buildings;  of  334  carpenters  and  builders  and 
building  firms;  of  100  masons,  who  were  also  general 
builders;  of  18  master  plasterers  and  decorative  plas- 
terers; of  264  master  house  painters,  and  of  212  mas- 
ter plumbers  and  gas-fitters.  In  all,  there  were  1,343 
firms  or  persons  who  carried  on  business  on  their  own 
account,  who  were  engaged  in  pursuits  connected  with 
the  erection  and  sale  of  ]>ublic  and  private  buildings. 

If  we  take  into  the  account  the  employees  of  these 
1,3)3  firms,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
15,000  persons  connected  with  the  house  building  trades 
and  professions.  And  to  this  number  should  also  be 
added  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  paper-hangings, 
30  in  number;  the  manufacturers  of  iron  work  for 
houses,  of  whom,  in  all  branches,  there  are  about  lb; 
and  the  brass  founders  who  make  a  specialty  of  house 
furnishings,  of  whom  there  are  24,  and,  with  their  em- 
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ployees,  we  shall  have  to  ailil  at  least  another  thousand 
to  the  number.  All  this  is  irrespective  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  houses  and  public  buiblings,  as  well  as  of  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  work  in  hard  woods,  which  is  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  business.  It  would  undoubteilly 
be  a  fair  estimate  to  say,  that,  including  the  furnishiMg, 
at  least  25,000  persons  were  directly  connected  with 
the  building  Interests  of  this  city,  and  that  l()(),o(i() 
more  were  de])ondent  ujioii  these. 

The  Architects  of  Brooklyn. — Let  us  take  u]> 
some  of  these  clas.ses  somewhat  in  detail,  and  thus  gain 
a  better  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  interest  within  the 
past  forty  or  fifty  years.  We  will  begin  witli  the 
architects.  The  number  of  these  was,  in  May,  1883, 
forty-one,  and  perhaps  we  should  add  to  them  the 
seventy-one  surveyors,  whose  office  is  to  lay  out  the 
city  lots,  the  streets,  etc.,  and  to  make  ])lans  for  the 
sewers,  water  mains,  etc.,  all  adjuncts  of  building  in 
the  city.  The  number  of  these  classes  is  not  so  large 
as  it  would  be,  if  many  of  the  master  builders  were 
not,  or  did  not  believe  themselves  to  be,  competent  to 
make  out  complete  plans  for  dwelling-houses.  Gener- 
ally, it  is  only  the  larger  and  more  costly  dwellings — 
the  banking  and  insurance  houses,  the  finest  buildings 
for  offices,  and  the  public  or  semi-public  buildings, 
like  chui-ches,  theatres,  opera  houses,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, etc.,  and  the  city  or  county  buildings,  together 
with  the  finest  of  the  great  warehouses  and  manufac- 
tories— for  which  the  services  of  an  architect  are  re- 
quired. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not,  fifty  years 
ago,  sufficient  business  in  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn 
to  give  full  employment  to  even  one  architect;  in  the 
rare  instances  in  which  architectural  drawings  were  re- 
quired, the  services  of  a  New  York  architect  were 
sought  for.  Even  thirty  years  ago,  the  consolidated 
city  (Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg)  only  supplied  busi- 
ness for  three  or  four,  and  even  these  sup]>leniented 
their  Brooklyn  business  by  what  they  could  obtain  in 
New  York  city.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  offices 
in  New  York,  and  much  of  the  drafting  was  done 
there.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of 
all  tliose  early  architects,  among  them  was  Keller, 
whose  plans  possessed  great  merit;  Field,  who  also 
maintained  a  very  high  position;  both  of  these  are 
now  deceased;  E.  L.  Roberts,  who,  though  having  an 
office  in  New  York,  and  doing  a  large  business  there, 
was  also  the  designer  and  architect  of  many  of  our 
finest  churches.  Other  eminent  New  York  architects 
came  to  Brooklyn,  and  made  the  designs  for  some  of 
our  finest  buildings. 

At  the  present  time,  the  ]?rooklyn  architects  have  a 
very  high  reputation.  Some  of  them  are  officers  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  nearly  all 
take  rank  with  architects  of  New  York  and  other  cities. 
The  names  of  Roberts,  who,  though  not  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn,  is  still  reckoned  one  of  its  most  skill- 
ful and  successful   architects;  of  the  late  Richard  S. 


IIatfiei.p,  Vice-PreBident  of  the  Inotitutc  of  Archi- 
tects, and  of  his  son,  one  of  the  abloitt  of  our  younger 
architects;  of  the  two  Gi.ovkus,  of  Montague  street; 

of  W.M.  A.  MrNDKM.;  of  Wll.I.lAM  H.  (tAVi.011,  who  i* 
a  successful  liuilder,  as  well  as  a  fine  architect  (dce 
Biography,  page  580);  of  Amzi  Hili.,  Saml'EI.  rt'KTIHH, 
Thomas  Mi.k<  ein,  John  Mumkokd,  architect  of  the 
new  Seney  Hospital;  FicKiiKKnK  NN'Kr.Kit,  and  Din- 
lkyBlanciiaro,  of  theKast  District;  Tiios.  F.  Ilot'oii- 
ton;  J.  II.  DoiiKUTY,  office  280  Flatbush  avenue, 
corner  Prospect  Place  ;  real  estate  ;  established  ten 
years  ago  above  address;  actively  engaged  in  building, 
in  neighborhood  of  Prospect  Park  ;  of  finn  of  J. 
Doherty  &  Son  ;  Tiikoiiai.h  Enueuiardt,  1 1  Fayflto 
street,  andiitect ;  established  1877,  in  Brooklyn  ;  for- 
merly with  father  in  the  carpenter  business ;  had 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  school  and  gymna.iium 
of  the  Wiliiamsburgh  Turn  Vercin ;  among  jiromi- 
nent  buildings,  erecteil  the  new  malt  house  of  S.  Lieb- 
mann's  Sons,  the  dry  goods  store  of  H.  Battermann, 
Broadway,  Flushing  and  Graham  avenue,  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  :t84  and  386  McDonough  street,  M. 
May's  Sanitary  Abbatoir,  Johnson  avenue  plank-road, 
etc.  ;  anil  a  score  of  others  of  less  note,  thouifh  not, 
perhaps,  of  less  ability,  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

The  Dealers  in  Builders*  Materials  come  next 
in  logical  order.  Of  these,  including  the  proprietort 
0/ stone  ijardx,  there  are  forty-nine  in  all.  There  were 
a  few  brick  houses  and  possibly  three  or  four  stone 
ones  in  1834,  but  the  number  then  building  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  profitable  for  one  man  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  capital  to  dealing  in  building  mate- 
rials. In  1854,  the  amount  of  building  wa.s  larger, 
and  three  or  four  dealers  along  the  water  front  were 
receiving  the  brick  from  the  Hudson  River  brick  yards, 
the  Philadelphia  brick  brought  through  the  Morris 
Canal  and  by  coasting  vessels,  the  Westchester  mar- 
ble, the  Connecticut  River  brown  stone,  the  Quincy 
granite  and  lumber  from  Maine,  froni  Williamsport, 
Penn.,  from  Albany  ami  the  north  wood.s,  and  perhaps 
a  little,  also,  from  Michigan  and  Csnada.  The  lumber 
dealers,  it  should  be  noticed,  number  now  thirty-eight 
firms,  in  addition  to  the  forty-nine  already  enumerated. 
But  the  building  increased  very  rapidly  from  that  time 
forward.  The  number  of  new  buildings  erected  annu- 
ally rose  from  300  in  1855  to  3,539  in  1867,  and  3,307 
in  1868.     In  1860  and  1870  the  number  1  4.000, 

and  continued  very  large  till    1873.      .\  -  there 

was  a  lull,  but  in  1880  the  number  began  to  rise  again, 
reached  1,080  in  1881,  2,376  in  1882,  and  will  probably 
e.vceed  4.000  in   1884.      These   are   all   new  buildings, 
!  aside  from  re|>air8  and  building  additional  stories  upon 
'  dwellings,  of  which  a  great  de.1I  is  done  every  year. 
In    1868,  of    the   3.307    buildings    erected,   375   were 
brown  stone  fronts,  775  brick   (the  two   making  only 
!  one-third  of  the  whole);  1,915  were  frame  dwellings; 
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there  wore  also  8  stone,  7  brick  ami  ii  fraim;  church 
edifices,  1  brick  school-lioiisc;  41  brick  and  'IX  frame 
buildings  tor  manufacturing  j)ur|)osos;  7  brick  and  10 
frame  stores,  and  140  buildings  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. The  total  value  of  these  buildings  was  stated 
at  $3,315,200.  In  1882,  the  fire  limits  had  been  ex- 
tended bej'ond  Tom])kins  avenue  on  the  east,  and  al- 
most to  the  I'enny  bridge  on  liie  south,  and  in  the 
Eastern  District  to  Graham  avenue.  We  have  before 
us  the  re]iort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  of  the 
buildings  erected  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1881.  There  were  1,867  new  buildings  erected 
in  these  eleven  months,  and  l,9:i0  in  the  whole  twc^lve. 
Of  these  1,.SU7,  1,157  were  of  lu-ick,  579  of  them  with 
brown  stone  fronts;  710  were  frame,  and  of  ihese  20 
were  erected  in  violation  of  the  law  wiliiin  the  fire 
limits.  'I'his  was  almost  a  reversal  of  the  ])ro|)ortions 
of  1868,  but  the  difference  in  cost  was  still  more 
marked.  The  cost  of  the  1,867  was  19,115,232,  and  of 
the  whole  number  of  buildings  in  the  year  1881  (1,939) 
was  $9,498,347.  Tliis  increase  of  value  was  still  more 
remarkaWe  in  1882.  There  were  2,376  buildings 
erected,  and  the  estimated  cost  was  $10,386,263.  In 
1881,  the  rage  for  apartment  houses  iiad   but    just   be- 


gun; theri'  were  339  dwellings  intended  for  from  two 
to  four  families.  In  1882  the  number  had  largely  in- 
creased, so  that  the  2,376  buildings  of  the  year  really 
represented  more  than  3,500  dwellings.  In  1883,  these 
buildings  have  been  going  up  everywhere-  On  a  sin- 
gle street  (Bedford  avenue)  the  number  of  apartments 
finished  this  year  exceeds  500,  while  Nostrand  avenue 
has  nearly  as  many.  These  are  all  of  fine  brick,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  depth  and  four  or  five  stories 
high.  The  greater  part  have  brown  stone  fronts.  Of 
course,  this  immense  impulse  which  the  building  trade 
has  received  creates  a  vast  demand  for  building  mate- 
rials. Some  of  the  dealers  are  selling  their  fifty,  eighty 
or  a  hundred  million  bricks,  and  lime  and  (u'nient  in 
proportion;  the  stone  yards  are  turning  out  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  S(piare  feet  of  Ashlar,  and  their 
thousands  of  tons  of  foundation  stones;  and  the  lumber 
dealers  .ire  fast  stripjiing  the  North  and  Northwest  of 
their  timber  trees,  one  firm  alone  (Cross,  Austin  & 
Co.)  having  sold  the  last  year  22,000,000  square  feet 
of  lumber.     The  leading  houses  in  thi'  line  of 

Builders'  and  Masons'  Materials  (aside  from 
lumber  dealers)  are:  II.  S.  Cukistian,  of  South  Brook- 
lyn; II.  F.  Buiuiouciis  &  Co.,  of  the  Eastern  District; 
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Bbard  &  KiMPLAND,  HoBKY  &  Leeds  and  John  Mob- 
ton  &  Sons,  all  of  South  Brooklyn;  Josi:ni  H.  Col- 
ter, of  Wiishington  luiil  Plyinouth  streets;  Waltkr 
T.  Klots  <t  Bro.  and  Ciiaki.ks  II.  Kkynoi.ds,  both  of 
the  Eastern  District. 


H.  S.  Christian,  the  well-known  dealer  in  builders'  mate- 
rials (whose  portrait  appears  on  the  opposite  page),  was  born 
in  Farsund,  Norway,  December  4th,  1.S34,  and  is  a  son  of  Sea- 
ver  anil  Martha  (Thomas)  (.'hristian.  His  father  w;is  a  shii>- 
builder.  Mr.  Christian  attended  the  schools  of  bis  native 
place  until  lie  had  attained  the  age  of  lift een,  when  he  entered 
upon  a  seafaring  life,  wliich  he  pursued  until  he  was  twenty- 
two.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  him  to  under- 
take the  toils  and  suffer  the  dangers  and  deprivations  of  the 
sailor,  but  he  chose  the  career  from  an  innate  liking  for  it,  and 
to  this  day  states  that  he  is  not  sorry  that  he  did,  though  bis 
days  and  nights  before  the  mast  and  on  the  quarter-deck  .are 
of  the  distant  past.  His  father  and  mother  having  died,  he 
made  New  York  his  homo  after  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
and,  upon  leaving  the  sea.  he  entered  as  a  clerk  the  drug  store 
now  of  Messrs.  Schieftelin,  located  in  William  street,  but  then 
in  John  street,  where  he  remained  two  yeare. 

From  that  time  on  until  1863,  Mr.  Christian  was  employed 
by  tlitTerent  firms  in  various  branches  of  trade.  September 
1st,  that  year,  he  purchased  the  business  of  Hiram  Travers, 
dealer  in  builders'  materials,  located  on  land  owned  by  the 
Union  Ferry  Company,  between  Degraw  and  Sackett  streets, 
Brooklyn,  and  five  years  later  removed  to  his  present  loca- 
tion on  Second  street  and  Gowanus  canal.  He  has  been  very 
successful,  gradually  increasing  his  trade,  until  he  ranks 
with  the  leading  dealers  in  his  line  in  the  city,  employing  a 
large  number  of  men  throughout  the  year. 

In  May,  1S49,  Mr.  Christian  married  Elmira  E.  Stuart,  a 
native  of  New  York.  They  have  resided  in  Brooklyn  since 
the  Spring  of  1858,  and  have  a  home  characterized  by  taste- 
fulness,  elegance  and  comfort,  at  No.  251  President  street. 

Mr.  Christian  has  Ijeeu  a  member  of  the  Ma.sonic  order 
since  1863,  and  has  twice  been  master  of  his  lodge.  He  is 
also  a  Knight  Templar.  For  the  past  thirty-five  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  a  memter  of  the  First  Place  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  has  held  all  of  the  various  offices  of 
the  organization  in  turn,  and  has  long  been  an  earnest  laborer 
in  the  Sunday-scliool  cause,  having  been  Superintendent 
of  the  First  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school  three 
years. 

Politically,  Mr.  Christian,  a  former  Whig,  has  been  a  re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  the  party  in  185(5.  Though 
not  an  office-seeker  nor  an  active  politician  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  pub- 
lic affairs,  desires  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  be- 
lieves it  can  be  secured  only  by  honest  administration. 


Horace  F.  BuRROuaHS  (see  portrait  on  following  page),  a 
successful  and  highly  respectable  business  man  of  Brooklyn, 
was  born  in  that  city,  Sept.  26tb.  1828.  His  father,  Thomas 
Burroughs,  was  born  at  Newtown,  Queens  county,  L.  I. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  lost  both  of  his  parents 
when  he  was  about  four  years  of  age,  left  Brooklyn  when 
he  was  about  six  years  old  and  went  to  reside  on  a  farm  at 
Quogue,  in  the  town  of  South  Hampton,  L.  I.  Here  he  re- 
mained, attending  school  a  portion  of  the  time,  until  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old.  The  young  man  conceived  a  great 
fondness  for  a  seafaring  life;  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  six- 


teen, ho  Bhip|>ed  on  board  the  bark  Roanoke,  then  about  sail- 
ing on  a  whaling  voyage  from  Green|)ort.  L.  I.,  in  184-1. 
It  wius  a  gri-at  unilerlaking  for  a  boy  of  his  a^e,  but  he 
courageously  and  deterniinedly  encountere<l  thudangeni  and 
privations  of  "  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  and  Kuccrasfully 
made  the  voyage. 

In  their  route,  they  stopped  at  the  Azonti,  or  Wi-ntern 
Islands,  Cape  De  Verde  I.sliinds,  the  Falkland  iHlanrls,  olT  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  where  the  ship  »p«'nt  the  wnM^n  in  i-ntcb- 
ing  whales.  On  its  return  home,  Ht»p|M'<l  at  the  Inland  of  St. 
Helena. 

This  voyage  occupied  one  year,  and  was  highly  mccvaH- 
ful.  In  18-15,  he  again  xbipfK-d  on  board  the  Uoanokc,  on 
another  whaling  voyage,  iMiiling  from  the  same  port. 

The  vessel  doubled  Cape  Horn;  nailed  along  the  coaMt  of 
Chili,  stopping  at  the  island  of  .luan  Fernamlez,  famouii  aa 
being  the  place  of  Alexander  S<'lkirk's  exile.  From  here  the 
Roanoke  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islamls,  where  it  remained 
two  weeks,  giving  young  Burroughs  an  opiM>rtunity  to  see 
much  of  those  islands.  Leaving  there,  the  ship  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Kamtschatka,  where  was  the  princi[>al  whaling 
ground. 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  voyage,  the  return  home  lieing 
over  the  same  route.  Reaching  the  Sandwich  Islands,  wliare 
they  remained  for  a  time,  I  hey  then  sailed  for  the  Southern 
Pacific,  stopping  at  many  of  its  islands  on  the  way.  Again 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  pursued  their  way  homewards, 
stopping  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  Rio  Janeiro  and  other 
ports,  arriving  safely  at  home  in  1847,  after  an  abseoco 
of  two  years. 

Young  Burroughs,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  spent  three  yi-ars 
in  following  the  seas.  Although  it  was  a  life  of  danger, 
adventure  and  hardship,  it  was  one  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, imparting  to  him  knowledge  and  experience  of  great 
practical  value,  which  he  could  have  learned  in  no  other 
place  or  way. 

The  year  after  his  return  from  bis  last  voyage  (1847).  he 
spent  in  coasting  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  and  Boston;  so 
that  really  he  spent  about  four  years  in  a  seafaring  life. 

Leaving  this,  he  commenced  the  carj>enter  bu.sinesa,  at 
which  he  worked  four  years  in  Brooklyn  and  Newtown. 
This  brings  his  life  down  to  the  year  1852,  when  he  liegan 
the  businessof  dealing  in  building  material.  To  this  biLsiness 
he  has  successfully  devoted  the  last  thirty-one  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  is  still  successfully  engaged  in  it.  His  present 
place  of  business  is  at  Nos.  2-14  Taylor  street,  and  at  Kent 
avenue,  near  Hooker  street,  and  junction  of  Grand  street 
and  Metropolitan  avenue,  Newtown  Cr»>ek. 

It  will  thus  l.)e  seen  that  Mr.  Burroughs  conducts  a  large 
and  extensive  business  concern,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Urooklyu. 

The  profitable  and  honorable  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
his  business,  together  with  his  promptitude  and  reliability, 
identifies  him  in  a  commendable  degree  with  the  rapidly 
growing  interests  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr  Burroughs  was  married  in  1853,  to  Ann  Maria  Van 
Nostrand,  of  Brooklyn.  There  have  been  bom  to  this  mar- 
riage four  children — two  sons  and  two  daughters — to  wit: 
William  Van  Nostrand,  Horace  Franklin.  Mary  Louisa  and 
Adele. 

He  is  not  a  politician  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  alwavii 
votes  for  whom  he  considers  the  best  man.  making  fitness 
for  office,  honor  and  integrity  in  a  candidate  of  higher  im- 
portance than  the  party  he  belongs  to.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  an 
attendant  of  Plymouth  church. 

On  the  whole,   few  men  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  attend 
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more  closely  to  their  own  business  than  Mr.  Burroughs. 
The  results  flowing  from  this  industrious  attentiou  are  suc- 
cess and  prosperity. 


John  Morton. — William  Morton  (see  portrait  on  opposite 
page),  was  one  of  two  sons  of  a  linen  manufacturer  of  Ire- 
land, who  came  to  America  while  yet  young  men.  He  lo- 
cated in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  married  Miss 
Chloe  Teed,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Somers.  They  had 
four  cliildron,  one  of  whom  was  John  Morton,  tlie  subject 
of  this  sketch,  wlio  was  Viorn  in  Somers,  April  15th,  1814. 
When  ho  was  about  four  years  old  his  father  removed  to 
Croton  Landing,  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  where  he  for 
some  years  plied  his  trade  of  weaver,  later  buying  a  farm 
in  that  vicinity,  on  which  he  lived  until  1817,  vvlien  he  died, 
his  wife  surviving  him  only  five  years. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  boyhood  young  Morton 
assisted  his  father  and  attended  the  public  school  at  Croton 
Landing.  At  ths  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  store  of 
his  brother,  George  Morton,  at  Croton  Landing,  as  a  clerk. 
Three  years  later  he  opened  a  store  on  his  own  account  at  the 
Furman  dock,  tliree  miles  above  Croton  Landing,  wliere  he 
remained  in  trade  only  about  a  year.  In  partnership  witli 
his  brother,  William  Moiton,  he  next  established  a  store  at 
Croton  Landing,  in  which  he  a  few  years  later  bought  his 


brother's  interest,  continuing  the  business  alone  for  about  a 
year,  when  he  sold  out  the  enterprise,  and,  buying  a  sloop 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  brick  from  Croton  to  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  In  the  course  of  time  his  business  in- 
creased, necessitating  the  purchase  of  a  second  sloop,  and  in 
1852  Mr.  Morton  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and,  in  partnership 
with  John  Jones,  entered  upon  the  sale  of  builders'  materials 
at  the  foot  of  Amity  street.  Continuing  in  the  same  line,  in 
company  with  John  M.  Canda,  in  1853  he  removed  his  busi- 
ness to  the  foot  of  Pacific  street. 

In  1800,  Messrs.  Morton  &  Canda  purchased  the  property 
on  Carroll  street  and  Govvanus  canal,  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Morton  &  Sons,  and  established  a  branch  yard  tliere  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Canda.  In  1870,  the  entire  business  of  tlie  firm 
was  removed  to  the  last  mentioned  site,  and,  in  1873,  Mr. 
Canda  withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  and  the  firm  of  Morton 
&  Canda  was  succeeded  by  that  of  John  Morton  &  Son,  by 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Albert  Morton  to  a  partnership  with  his 
father.  In  1878,  John  C.  Morton,  a  younger  son  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  became  interested  in  the  business,  and 
the  style  of  the  firm  lias  since  been  John  Morton  &  Sons. 
This  business,  which  Mr.  IMurton  began  on  a  limited  scale, 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

I'olitically,  Mr.  Moiton  has  been  a  life-long  adherent  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  has  never  been  in 
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any  ordinary  sense  a  politician.  In  IStfi,  lie  was  married  to 
Adaline  E.  Clark,  of  Croton,  WistclicstiT  county,  N.  Y.,  who 
died  in  1870.  He  lias  two  sons  and  two  daughters  living,  and 
the  family  are  highlj*  respected. 


The  largest  dealer.s  in  building  .stone  aroGir.i,,  Baikd 
&  Co.  (see  page  803,  chapter  on  Manufactures), 
Henry  KE^fp,  H.  S.  Christian,  tlio  Bindrem  Brothers, 
and  the  Garity  Brothers.  These  are  all  in  the  East- 
ern District.  There  are,  also,  in  South  Brooklyn,  Burns 
&  Johnson,  E.  &  J.  Conklin,  Curran  &  Cooper, 
Thomas  H.  Di.von,  James  McDonald,  George  Seckey, 
.louN  W.  MoRAN,  and  James  McPherson.  Nicholas 
Kvan,  1,.557  Smith  street,  sand  and  gravel;  established 
1859,  at  present  location. 

Lumber  Dealers. — Among  the  loading  houses  are: 
Cross,  Austin  &  Co.,  Charles  E.  Rogers  &  Co.,  The 
White,  Potter  &  Paige  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oscar 
!•'.  Hawi.ky,  R.  G.  Phelps  &:  Co.  (both  of  Kent  av- 
enue), Beers  &  Kessiguie,  Alexander  &  Ellis, 
Charles  G.  Covert's  Sons,  H^wlsted  Brothers, 
TTapdv  &  ^'ooRIlEl■:s,  James  D.  Leary,  Jacob  T.  E. 
Lrniii'iKLi)  &  Co.,  Robert  A.  Rokeiitson  &,  Co., 
JiLiAN  Ross  &  Sons,  James  Wall  and  Elbert 
\'i:n  rv. 

The  Carpenters  and  Masons,  who  are  also 
linilders,    come    next.       "  There    were     Kings    before 


Agamemnon,"  the  poet  tells  us,  and  there  were  builders 
and  masons  and  carpenters  here  when  Brooklyn  waa 
yet  a  village,  and  they  were  considerably  numerous  in 
1854,  when  the  two  cities  were  consolidated.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  reared  for  ihem-selves 
monuments  in  brick  and  mortar,  in  stone,  in  frame  and 
lath  and  plaster,  are  gone  to  their  rest,  but  a  goodly 
number  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  trade  yet 
remain,  though  for  the  most  part  they  have  withdrawn 
from  active  participation  in  buiMing,  and  in  some 
cases,  are  busying  themselves  in  dealing  in  real  estate, 
either  of  their  own  or  others'  building. 

Among  those  who  have  departed,  we  may  name 
Jacob  Rapelye  and  the  late  D.vnikl  Chavncet;  and 
among  the  older  living  were  E.\-Mayor  Booth,  John 
French,  Michael  Chauncey,  William  H.  Nok,  Wil- 
liam 11.  H.vzzARD,  Thomas  D.  Eadik,  ami  Maurick 
Freeman  (now  Maurice  Freeman's  Son.«,  John  J.  it  M. 
C,  286  and  288  Warren  street,  build«'rs  ;  established, 
1870,  in  Brooklyn,  as  Maurice  Freeman  &  Son  ; 
since  changed   to   the  above  firm  ;  natives  of   Brook- 

Of  those  now  actually  engaged  in  bniIdingo|)erationi», 
wo  may  mention  especially  Elbert  Snkdkkek,  Bern- 
ARi>  <ialla<;hkr,  J.  Linikin,  John  D.  AxoKR-iov, and 
George  W.  Brown. 
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Elbert  SNEDEKER.— This  gentleman  is,  by  birth,  a  Long 
Islander,  born  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  April  16,  1830.  He 
comes  of  an  old  Dutch  family,  whose  descendants  may  be 
found  at  various  points  on  the  Island.  His  father  was  a  far- 
mer, and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  occupation.  When 
the  lad  was  thirteen,  the  family  removed  to  the  township  of 
Flushing,  where  there  were  better  educational  advantages, 
wliich  he  supplemented  bj-  several  terms  at  the  Jamaica 
Academy.  His  education  fitted  him  to  enjoy  a  more  active, 
adventurous  life  than  a  farm  afforded,  while  his  tastes  natur- 
ally led  him  to  a  mechanical  calling.  Therefore,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  'he  came  to  Brooklyn  to  learn  the  builders' 
trade,  securing  a  position,  and  remaining  for  several  years. 
During  this  time,  he  devoted  his  evenings  and  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  architecture,  in  which  he  made  such  progress 
as  to  qualify  himself  to  be  an  architect.  Though  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  this  his  profession,  it  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  his  subsequent  building  operations. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  began  building  by  contract; 
one  of  the  many  who  have  contributed,  in  this  way,  to  the 
city's  material  growth;  one  of  the  few  who  have  been  able  to 
acquire  and  retain  a  competence.  To  be  a  successful  builder, 
reqiiires  a  rare  combination  of  talents.  Such  an  one  needs 
to  be  systematic;  a  practical  workman,  familiar  with  the 
smallest  details;  able  to  oversee  and  direct  large  numbers  of 
men;  to  exercise  good  judgment;  to  foresee  and  prepare;  to 
be  a  skillful  financier  and  good  executive. 

The  eminence  which  Mr.  Snedeker  has  attained  in  his 
avocation,  proves  him  to  possess  abilities  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary. Beginning  poor  and  unknown,  he  has  gradually  won 
fortune  and  reputation.  Churches  and  large  buildings  have 
been  liis  specialty.  His  handiwork  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Brooklyn.  He  built  the  well-known  Oriental  Hotel 
at  Manhattan  Beach,  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  at  Coney 
Island.  This  immense  structure  was  built  in  90  working 
days,  without  accident  or  injury  of  any  kind:  a  remarkable 
accomplishment,  considering  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  the  hurry  in  its  erection. 

Mr.  Snedeker  was  also  one  of  the  contractors  for  Mr.  A.  A. 
Low's  building,  the  "  Garfield,"  and  of  Morgan  Hall,  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  built  for  ex-Governor  Morgan;  also  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  largest  building  of  the 
kind  in  New  York  city.  Other  similar  undertakings  testifiy 
to  Mr.  Snedeker's  capabilities  and  reputation  as  a  builder. 

Now  just  in  his  prime,  his  past  success  justifies  the  predic- 
tion of  a  prosperous  future.  As  occasion  offers,  he  buys  and 
builds  on  vacant  lots  for  investment.  Naturally  retiring  in 
disposition,  he  is  not  one  to  thrust  himself  into  notice;  but 
his  worth  is  known  and  esteemed  by  a  large  business 
acquaintance.  When  the  Mechanics  &  Traders'  Exchange 
was  organized,  Mr.  Snedeker  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  its 
formation,  has  since  been  prominent  in  its  affairs,  and  now 
holds  its  presidency,  having  been  elected  to  succeed  ex- 
Mayor  Howell.  The  financial  institutions— the  Commercial 
Bank  and  the  Montauk  Insurance  Company — have  chosen 
him  in  their  respective  Boards  of  Directors.  In  his  domestic 
life,  Mr.  Snedeker  is  equally  fortunate.  He  married  Miss 
Baton,  November  8th,  18r)8,  who  has  been  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  Three  daughters  and  two  sons  have  been  born  to 
them;  the  youngest  son  died  when  two  years  old;  the  eldest, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three. 

The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  their  handsome  house  on  Greene 
avenue  is  a  refined,  cultured.  Christian  home.  Amid  a  press- 
ing mass  of  business,  Mr.  Snedeker  finds  time  for  social  and 
literary  recreation,  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  scientific 
reading,  study,  thought;  is  quick  to  adopt  improvements  in 


his  occupation;  and,  in  fine,  is  an  energetic  worker,  an  hon- 
orable business  man,  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  a  true  gen- 
tleman. 


Bernard  Gaixagher,  one  of  the  best  known  contractors 
and  builders  in  this  city,  was  born  in  county  Tyrone,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  June  29th,  1838,  and  is  a  son  of  Owen  and 
Rosannah  Gallagher.  His  mother's  family  name  was  Jlana- 
han.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  in  June.  1845, 
and  located  in  Williamsburgh,  where  he  attended  such  public 
schools  as  were  then  in  existence  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
old. 

At  that  early  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of 
rope-maker,  and  was  so  employed  during  the  following  three 
years.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  acquiring  thecarpen- 
ters'  trade,  serving  two  years'  apprenticeship  with  Owen 
McCarran,  father  of  Assemblyman  Patrick  J.  McCarran,  and 
four  years  with  William  H.  Noe.  on  Schermerhorn  stjeet. 
He  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  a  year,  and,  in  the  fall 
of  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  engaged  in  the  business 
as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

Since  then  it  is  probable  that  he  has  erected  more  public 
buildings  than  any  other  contractor  or  firm  of  contractors, 
within  the  same  period,  in  the  state.  Prominent  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  armory, 
on  Bushwick  avenue  and  Stagg  street;  the  Twenty-third  Regi- 
ment armory,  on  Clermont  avenue;  and  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment armory,  on  Portland  avenue;  the  Kings  County  Savings 
Bank,  on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street;  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank,  on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Second 
street;  the  Kings  County  Fire  Insurance  Company's  build- 
ing, on  Broadway,  near  Third  street;  the  Inebriate  Home,  at 
Fort  Hamilton;  the  Queens  County  Court  House,  in  Long  Is- 
land City;  the  Madock  building,  Nos.  234  and  235  Broadway, 
New  York;  the  new  Fulton  Market,  New  York;  Haverly's 
Brooklyn  Theater,  and  many  other  large  and  well-known 
structures;  and  at  present  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  Democrat  politically,  but  has  never  been 
an  office-seeker  nor  an  active  politican.  The  confidence  of 
the  public  in  him  is  such  that  he  might  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  more  than  one  political  honor  had  he  consented  to 
become  such.  He  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Fires 
and  Buildings,  1877-79,  a  position  for  which  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  building  in  all  its  departments  eminently 
fitted  him. 

July  25th,  1866,  Mr.  Gallagher  married  Miss  Mary  E., 
second  daughter  of  George  B.  McGrath.  of  Brooklyn.  They 
have  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  Mr.  Gallagher's  career 
has  been  one  that  may  well  be  emulated  by  young  men 
starting  out  on  the  journey  of  life — one  of  integrity,  per- 
severance, systematic  and  earnest  labor  and  the  success  which 
follows  all  honest,  well-directed  endeavor. 


John  D.  Anderson  was  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April, 
1833;  the  place  of  his  birth  was  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Furman  and  Joralemon  streets.  At  that  time  this  part  of  the 
city  was  open  to  the  East  River,  being  the  original  bluffs 
along  the  Brooklyn  shores,  standing  out  bold  and  abrupt, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  fine  terraces  and  beautiful 
grounds  into  which  they  have  since  been  transformed. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  youth,  witnessed  this  gradual,  but 
sure  transformation,  and  a  transformation  quite  as  striking, 
by  which  Brooklyn  emerged  from  a  comparatively  small 
settlement  to  a  large,  elegant  and   still   rapidly  increasing 
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commercial  city.  In  much  of  this  li,'  li:i^  ii,  .n  an  important 
actor,  in  following  his  avocation  as  an  oiiterprising,  success- 
ful niaater  builder. 

Hia  father  was  James  Anderson,  a  native  of  Edinlmrgh, 
Scotland.  Ho  was  a  man  of  mucli  energy,  intelli)?enco  and 
purity  of  character;  a  gunsmith  by  occupiition,  highly 
skilled  in  his  art.  His  mother,  a  native  of  Dublin,  In-Iand, 
was  a  woman  of  strong  mental  ijualities,  well  endowed  in 
every  respect  to  discharge  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother, 
which  she  did  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Anderson  emigrated  to  this  country 
about  eighteen  months  before  his  birth,  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  father  conducted  a  manufactory  of 
muskets  for  the  government,  in  Pearl  street,  New  York, 
but  his  life  was  suddenly  terminated  by  being  thrown  from 
a  carriage,  while  his  son,  of  whom  we  are  writing  was  yet 
very  young. 

Wlien  old  enough  young  Anderson  was  sent  to  a  public 
and  then  to  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn.  When  he  was 
about  eight  years  of  age,  a  distinguished  landscape  jjainter 
by  the  name  of  Newbury,  living  m  Fulton  street,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  bright  intelligence  of  the  boy  that  he  per- 
suaded his  mother  to  let  him  live  with  him,  promising  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  landscape  painting.  Some  time  after 
this,  Mr.  Newbury  was  called  to  Niagara,  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  a  view  of  the  great  cataract.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  have  young  Anderson  accompany  him;  but  the  mother 
feeling  she  could  not  part  with  her  son.  and  be  separated 
from  him  by  what  was  then  considered  to  be  an  immense 
distance — much  greater  than  the  distance  now  is  from  San 
Francisco  to  Brooklyn— she  decided  to  keep  her  son  at  home. 
After  his  father's  death,  liis  mother  married  Mr.  Daniel  F. 
McCarty  who,  it  seems,  treated  young  Anderson  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  father.  From  him  the  young  man  derived  his 
first  knowledge  of  his  future  avocation.  After  working 
with  his  step-father  for  some  time,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Warren  W.  Sneden,  a  master  builder  of  Brooklyn,  from 
whom  he  learned  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  calling. 

In  those  days,  builders  did  the  whole  work  in  constructing 
edifices,  and  young  Anderson  learned  the  whole  art  of  con- 
structing buildings  from  the  foundation  upwards,  including 
the  art  of  modeling  plaster  ornaments,  mantles,  and  the 
adornments  of  fire-places,  and  putting  them  up. 

At  the  present  time,  this  ornamental  work  has  developed 
into  a  separate  business;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Anderson  is  practically  skilled  in  every  department  of  his 
calling. 

Ho  continued  with  Mr.  Snedeu  about  four  years,  then 
served  one  year  with  Mitchell  and  Campbell,  master  builders 
of  Brooklyn.  He  was  now  regarded  as  a  competent  and 
thorough  workman,  and  as  such  followed  his  trade  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  for  some  time,  and  then  commenced 
business,  to  a  limited  extent,  as  a  master  builder. 

The  first  building  of  any  importauce  that  he  superintended  I 
in  the  erection,  is  still  standing  in  Fulton  street,  opposite 
Piorrepont  street,  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  large,  commodious  and 
substantial  building.  After  the  erection  of  this  structure,  Mr. 
Anderson's  abilities  were  fully  recognized,  and  his  business 
rapidly  increased.  The  building  of  churches,  other  pub- 
lie  buildings,  stores  and  private  residences,  were  soon  placed 
under  his  superintendence.  Among  these  were  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation;  Dr.  Scud- 
der's  church,  in  Hancock  street,  near  Bedford  avenue;  First 
Baptist  church,  corner  of  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  streets 
(a  splendid  edifice),  and  the  Methodist  chai)el  in  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York  city.  Finally  he  has  suix-rintended  the 
building  of   fourteen  elegant  churches    in   Brooklyn  and  ■ 


elsewhere.    He  bnllt  th..  ......iu  ...,i,,.  i  .,  .^|.n..,,  ..,„.  „f 

the  moot  iinpiwing  buildingH  in  tlint  Dintrict;  uLm)  the  ralluMMl 

depot,  at  the  junction  of  DuKulbainl  <'«-nlr/ 

of  the  most  complete  de|)olii  in   th<-   L'nili'i 

all  modern  improveini-ntM,  among  whicli  iit  ., 

vator  for  homting  oi>t<n   cam  to  lliu  third  -■ 

during  the  Winter. 

Valentine  it  Co.'b  iminoniHi  vomuh  factorii'«  known  bU 
over  the  world— were  coniitructtxl  by  Mr.  Andi-nw>n. 

As  he  has  bo«>n  a  maHter  builder  in  lirooklyn  for  orer 
twenty-five  years,  there  are  few  porta  of  ihr  city  Uut  <Jo 
not  exhibit  s|i«cimen8  of  the  (ante,  iikill  and  vurrxy  with 
which  he  liaa  prosecuted  his  buHintiMi.  One  of  tlii-  ph-iuunl 
results  to  himself  in  all   this  is  the  occumii'  '    ,  rery 

handsome    fortune,    which    he  enjoys  will,  nnd 

with  una.Msuming  comfort.     He  is  now 

several  elegant  edifices,  among   which   .  .-, 

Bank  building,  on  the  corner  of  Court  nn<l   iO-iiiw-n  uln-oui 

It  is  a  singular  circiimstaDce.  that  Mr.  Anderum  built  tli« 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  formerly  a  portion 
of  the  main  church,  and  that  subso<|uently  hu*  aetond  mar- 
riage took  place  in  it,  and  his  only  daught^-r  Uviog  by  tliat 
marriage  was  the  first  child  bapti7.cd  in  it. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Prolottant 
Episcopal  church;  in  early  life,  and  until  he  attninni  bin 
majority,  he  attended  Calvary  church  in  Pearl  iitrift.  He  i* 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  yearn,  a  constant  alteodaot  at 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  April,  IWO,  he  wa.H  iinitetl  by  marriage  to  Mia*  Kllcn 
Wayland,  of  Flatbush,  New  York.  In  March,  18T2.  ho  suf- 
fered a  great  domestic  calamity  in  the  lom  of  hi.«  wife. 

He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Muss  Elizabeth  Wright. 
of  Brooklyn,  August  5,  1H73.  He  was  again  ile«'ply  at11i>-t<><l 
by  the  loss  of  his  .second  wife,  who  diixl  March  'JO.  lW-1. 

By  his  first  marriage  he  had  tlire*-  children  (sonni.  alt  Iit- 
ing.     His  oldest.  William  D.  Anderson,  is  a  ma  •  r. 

engaged  in  business  with  his  father;  his  s^ond  .;•• 

W.  Anderson,  is  a  promising  young  architei-t  of  iirook- 
lyn,  and  his  youngest  sou,  .lohn  K.,  is  at  school.  By  hi* 
second  marriage  he  had  six  children,  of  which  but  two  are 
living,  Mary  Louisa,  and  Charles  Leonard. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  tb« 
order  of  Free  and  Accepte<l  Masons,  having  pa.'wod  to  high 
degrees.  He  believes  •'  JIasonry  super-.idds  to  our  other  ob- 
ligations the  strongest  ties  of  connect  i  ,n 
cultivation  of  virtue,  furnishing  the  n' 

to  goodness;  that  wherever  a   M  » 

friend  in  every  brother,  if  he  coni  II 

be  shielded  against  want  and  pro' 

In  politics,  Mr.  Anderson  has  .i.  \\. 

but  never  a  very  ardent  partisan;  never  an  ofRcpseeker; 
never  troubling  others  with  his  political  riews.  If  h<>  has 
ever  failed  to  vote  the  whole  ticket  of  his  party  it  was  b«»- 
cause  he   Mieved  in  so  doing  he  wjv-  •'  •'  bp«t 

men,  and  thereby  securing  the  best  inl  •">n 

the  whole,  he  is  a  highly  respe<t<><1  » 

sound  sense,  general  intr!li£r>'ti'-«'.  wo! 

his  skill  and  success  in  md  for  tlukt  gentalitr 

which  renders  liim  a  pie  n. 


Oeorob  W.    Brows.— Brooklyn's   extranr  !ir..%rT    ,:r  wih 
may  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  r 

builders,  that  class  of  shrewd,  far-seeing  ...  -.li 

faith  in  the  city's  future,  invested  their  means  in  Tv»X  m««t«>. 
erecting  houses  and  business  pla.  •     '  '  "> 

advance  of  the  actu.al  demand.     ^  < 

has  determined  the  lines  of  the  >.ii>  s  cxpaixiivu.  and  llw 
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class  of  their  buildings  has  largely  influenced  the  character 
of  the  incoming  population. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  builders  stands  Mr.  George  W. 
Brown.  Like  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  success- 
ful business  men  in  the  city,  he  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  native  of  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
born  September  18th,  1825.  On  the  maternal  side,  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  Minnich  family,  who  were  noted  in  that 
region  for  their  superior  qualities.  His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  remarkable  spirit,  energy,  perseverance  and  thrift,  with 
more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  common  sense.  Her  child- 
ren inherited  her  characteristics  largely,  but  none  to  a  greater 
ilegree  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When  a  boy,  he  at- 
tended school  until  he  was  twelve,  when  he  took  a  clerkship 
in  Halderman's,  a  well-known  store  in  those  parts.  Though 
he  performed  his  duties  faithfully,  they  were  irksome  to  him. 
He  desired  a  more  stirring,  out-of-door  life,  with  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  gain.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  store  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  set  up  in  business  for  himself  as  a  news- 
dealer, being  the  first  to  introduce  into  his  native  place  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  other  papers  of  the  day.  He 
was  a  natural  money-getter,  and  never  without  money  in  his 
pocket. 

Ambitious  for  a  wider  field,  in  1843,  he  came  to  Brooklyn, 
where  an  elder  brother  had  established  himself  as  a  builder, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  him.  After  serving  his  time,  he  first 
secured  a  contract  for  putting  up  the  fronts  of  buildings;  then 
erected  houses  for  sale  on  lots  bought  of  John  Tread  well,  who 
had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  assisted  him  in  various 
ways. 

He  built  the  first  houses  on  Fulton  avenue  in  1849,  at 
the  corner  of  Hanover  Place.  By  assiduous  labor  and  shrewd 
enterprise  he  steadily  pushed  his  fortunes,  succeeding  where 
others  failed.  He  has  erected  100  houses  on  Fulton  avenue 
alone,  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  dwellings  on  Lafayette 
avenue,  besides  numbers  in  other  good  parts  of  the  city.  He, 
like  many  others,  in  earlier  days  invested  largely  in  vacant 
lots,  owning,  up  to  the  year  1857,  about  GOO,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  crisis  of  that  year  swept  away  his  accumu- 
lations, and  left  him  almost  penniless.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
commenced  again  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal,  opening  a 
real  estate  office  for  a  few  years,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  building  in  a  small  way  as  he  was  able.  His  added 
years  and  experience  contributed  to  his  success,  and  he 
steadily  acquired  a  fortune  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Brooklyn  the 
present  system  of  building  in  flats,  of  which  he  has  erected  a 
large  number,  and  on  some  of  the  best  streets,  Clinton  and 
Washington  avenues,  Joralemon  and  other  streets.  In  later 
years  he  has  extended  his  operations,  until  he  can  now 
count  over  800  houses  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  of  his  own 
building;  while,  it  is  said,  his  name  is  attached  to  more  con- 
veyances of  real  estate  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  Kings 
county.  In  the  way  of  exchange  for  Brooklyn  property,  he 
has  acquired  large  landed  interests  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  the  West.  He  owns  the  Braddock  House  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  built  in  1733  of  material  brought  from  Europe,  famous 
as  the  head-quarters  of  General  Braddock,  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  hi  J  aid;  also  where  the  thirteen  colonial  governors 
met  to  concert  measures  for  the  support  of  the  Braddock 
campaign.  Tlie  Riverside  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  has  also  come 
into  his  possession. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  very  active  business  man,  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  and  firm  hand  over  all  his  diversified  interests;  his 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  directness  of  purpose  and  liis 
self-reliance,  pressing  on  in  the  course  which  his  own  judg- 
ment dictated,  without  seeking  the  advice  of  others;  and,  in 


most  cases,  he  met  with  better  results  than  divided  counsels 
or  faltering  steps  could  have  secured. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  great  lover  of  horses,  of  which  he  has 
owned  and  driven  many  during  the  last  35  years,  among 
them  some  notable  trotters.  He  now  knows  of  but  two  men 
who  drive  on  our  pleasure  roads  who  commenced  when  he 
did. 

In  person  Mr.  Brown  is  rather  below  the  medium  height, 
and  spare;  but  his  keen  eye  and  quick  movements  indicate 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  mental  force. 

He  has  been  twice  married:  in  1849,  to  Miss  Dickinson, wlio 
lived  but  a  few  years;  again,  in  1860,  to  a  Miss  Webb,  of 
Brooklyn.  His  family  consists  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  home  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  city,  a  triumph  of 
the  builders'  art.  The  family  are  attendants  of  St.  James' 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

To  politics  Mr.  Brown  devotes  little  time;  in  former  days 
he  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  now  votes  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Brown  is  genial,  progressive 
and  charitable  ;  as  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited,  and  has 
contributed  much  to  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  cit3';  while  in  business  circles  he  is  well  liked  and  re- 
spected. 


O.  Davis  Thompson,  339  Madison  street,  architect  and 
builder;  established  at  Strafford  Co.,  N.  H.,  1858;  came 
to  Brooklyn  in  1868,  and  soon  located  at  375  Gates 
avenue,  building  9  substantial  dwelling-houses  on  the 
block,  and  many  others  on  the  neighboring  streets  and 
avenues  ;  located  at  339  Madison  street,  in  1880.  E. 
N.  Day,  151  State  street,  established  about  30  years 
ago,  on  Douglass,  near  Smith  street.  George  Daman, 
88  Luqueer  street,  established,  1864,  on  Atlantic  avenue; 
among  other  works,  he  built  the  large  wooden  building 
and  tower,  put  up  by  J.  L.  Haigh,  William,  corner 
Imlay  streets,  wherein  all  the  wire  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  cables  was  made.  John  Guilfotle  &  Son, 
ISO  High  street,  mason  and  builder  ;  established,  1854, 
in  Brooklyn  ;  among  the  many  buildings  erected  by 
this  firm  are  the  Kings  County  Alms-house  and  the 
Inebriates'    Home. 

John  Lee,  James  Campuell,  George  W.  Brandt, 
Joseph  W.  Campbell,  James  Rodwell,  JohnM.  Fah- 
RELL,  William  H.  Tunison,  P.  F.  O'Brien,  H.  Be- 
dell, William  Taylor,  Thomas  B.  Rutan,  Jasies 
Ashfield  &  Son,  Michael  J.  McLaughlin,  George 
F.  Chapman,  and  jnany  other.s,  have  won  a  high  rep- 
utation for  skill  and  integrity  in  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  warehouses,  and  private  dwellings. 


John  Lee. — Among  the  many  builders  of  Brooklyn,  .lohn 
Lee  is  conspicuous  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
he  has  executed.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  October  18th, 
1834,  and  is  an  American  citizen  by  adoption,  having  come 
to  the  United  States,  when  a  mere  lad,  with  his  father's 
family.  His  father  was  Daniel  Lee,  and  the  maiden  name 
of  his  mother,  who  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven,  was  Lucy  Murray.  She  is  passing  her  declin- 
ing years  as  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  her  daughter. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Lee  began  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
carpenters'  trade  with  the  once  well-known  builders,  T.  V. 
and  J.  V.  Porter,   wlio  wore  located  at  No.   9  Hoyt  street. 
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Mr.  EU)ert  Snedeker  was  also  an  apprentice  with  this  firm  I 
during  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Lee's  term  of  service,  and 
the  two  youtlis  formed  ii  friendsliip  which  has  remained  un- 
hrolien  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lee  completed  his  appren- 
ticeship at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  until  18110  was 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  Porter  and  others,  from  time  to 
time  uiKlertaking  contracts  in  connection  with  Jlr.  Snedeker, 
with  which  they  were  so  successful,  and  ahout  which  they 
were  in  such  good  accord,  that  they  mutually  determined  to 
enter  into  a  formal  partnership  and  begin  business  as  builders 
on  their  own  account.  In  IfSOl,  the  firm  of  Snedeker  &  I^e 
was  formed,  and  existed  until  1875,  during  which  period  thoy 
were  very  successful,  and  gained  a  reputation  among  the 
business  men  of  Brooklyn  which  has  been  of  great  valu<'  to 
each  of  them  since.  Since  the  ilate  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Lee 
has  continued  building  with  such  success  that  his  standing 
among  the  builders  of  Brooklyn  is  tirst-chiss,  erecting 
numerous  important  buildings  for  business  purposes,  and 
many  elegant  residences  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  in  extensive  building  operations  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo 
Railroad  Company. 

In  IS.")?,  Mr.  Lee  married  Miss  Jane  M.,  daughter  of 
William  GriswoM  Watrous.  Three  sons  have  been  born  to 
them,  named  William  (Jriswold  Lee.  Charles  Henry  Lee  and 
John  Lee,  Jr.  The  latter  died  March  30th,  1882,  aged  ten 
years. 

William  Griswold  Lee,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
living,  assists  his  father  in  his  business,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Charles  Henry  Lee,  is  a  young  architect  who 
promises  to  make  his  mark  in  his  profession  at  no  distant 
day. 

George  W.  Brandt,  a  well-known  conti'actor  and  builder, 
residing  and  having  his  office  at  H>4  P'ifty-fiflh  street,  is  a 
son  of  Henry  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Kellam)  Bratidt.  His  father, 
still  living  at  an  advanced  age,  is  a  book-binder,  and  for 
manj:  years  prior  to  his  removal  to  Brooklyn  plied  his  trade 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  born  in  New  York,  April  22, 1849,  received 
the  foundation  of  his  practical  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  a 
clerk  in  a  gentlemen's  furnisliing  goods  store,  where  he  was 
employed  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  learn  the  builders'  trade  with  Manee  &  (iifford, 
once  prominent  builders  of  Brooklyn.  Three  years  later  he 
became  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  was  employed  as  such 
till  1875,  when  he  began  business  for  himself  as  a  contractor 
and  builder,  at  his  present  location. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877,  Mr.  Brandt  built  the  east- 
ern entrance  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  the  Sunday-school 
building  of  ("lirist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Third  avenue  and 
Sixty-eighth  street.  He  later  built  the  moveable  platform 
in  the  receiving  vault  at  Greenwood,  and  repaired  and  re- 
modeled nearly  all  of  the  old  buildings  at  the  cemetery.  He 
has  also  erected  many  tine  residences,  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  which  he  designed. 

A  skillful  workman,  and  a  practical,  pushing  man  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Brandt  has  combined  the  elements  necessary  to 
success  in  any  field  of  enterprise,  and  built  up  a  business  and 
obtained  a  reputation  second  to  those  of  no  other  contrac- 
tor and  builder  in  his  section  of  the  city.  A  resident  of 
Brooklyn  since  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  h:is  become  widely 
known  and  respected.  His  marked  success  he  attributes  in 
no  small  degree  to  his  proficiency  as  a  designer  and  his  apti- 
tude in  grasping  the  ideas  of  those  wshing  sjiecial  or  tine 
designs. 


Octolwr  26,  1H7I.  Mr.  Brandt   marrivd  VLim  MorU  GUI.  • 

native  of  Woodlnwn,  Indand,  then  a  rwi  "  '  "  .-w  Yorli. 

who  lias    )>orne   hirn  Ihrve  miiin  nn<l    tw.  ^    one  of 

whom  is  dead.     A    I' 

nut  iH-en  an  activ"  jv 

study  which  hn  >i<->v  tlwl  (if-Km>  of 

ce.HS  which  hasi  I ■■ 


Jambs  Kudwki.i.,  miuton  ami  huildrr  >nd  rn«ln!-' 
ator,  whwie  office  in  nt  No.  ■I.'i  limiidway,  and  hl« 
at  No.  81)  DiviHion  avenue,  in  one  of   ' ' 
well   as   nioHl    favorably    known.    r> 
District,  where   he  has  li- 
interest  of   which   he  hnx   . 
He  is  a  son  of  .lohn  and    l-rit> 
born  near  I^indon.  Kngland,  .1  > 

pnnied  his  parents  to  America  in  IWI,  ln<-ntinK  In  »w  York, 
where  his  father,  who  wai  a  builder,  pumutHl  hw  arorktion 
until  1834,  in  which  year  the  family  removed  lo  Iho  then 
village  of  Wdhamsburgh. 

Mr.  Uodwell  attended  a  public  achool  in  Now  York  for* 
short  time,  his  educational  advantn((ea  havir. 
to  a  lamentable  degree.     From  the  tim«-  h«' u 
age  until  he  was  twenty  he  workefl  »vitli  ' 
him  more  and  more  as  he  advanci>d  in 

and  a  knowledge  of  the  trade.     For  two  year*  more  ho  wan 
employed   on    "journey    work''   l»y   difTereni    partim,   an'l, 
while  thus  engaged,  was  nnarried  to  Klizabrth  D.  Woodward, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  in  October,  1844.     Not  long  afirr 
this  event,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  builder  on  hia  own 
account,  and  has  continued  without  interruption  to  the  prr»- 
ent  time,  operating  more  and   more  extensively  from  rear 
to  year  as  he  grew  in  favor  with  the  public.     IT 
three  extensive  sugar  rcllneries:  St.  Mary's  CathnI; 
at  the  corner  of  Kemsen  and  Iie<mard  streets;  the  ' 
St.   Vincent   de   I'aul,  on    North   Sixth    -Ir-.  ',  n.    • 
street:  All  Souls  Universalist  Church,  on  rrn. 

near  Fourth  street;    the  office  of  the    '.' _  .   Oa» 

Company,  on  South  Second  street,  near  Fourth  Mnvt;  lb* 
Catholic  Female  Asylum  for  Orphans,  at  the  comer  of  Galva 
and  AVilloughby  avenues;  St.  John's  College,  at  the  comer  of 
Willoughby  and    Lnwis  avenues;  a   large  oil  ' 

Hunter's  Point  for  W.   H.  S<hiefTelin  &  Co  . 
and  many  other  large  huiMings,  Ixvides  hundr<d» 
offices  and  dwellings  in  Bnxiklyn  and  elsewlwTc.  i 
erecting  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment   Armor 
of  Marcy  aventie  and   Lynch  street.     In  conii' 
building  operations  he  deals  largely  in  real  nilato. 

The  confidence  with  which  Mr.   Rodwell  i«  rrjc.. 
be  best  expressed  by  the  statement  thai  he  i»  a  •' 
the   Jfanufacturers'    National    Bank,   of    the    Kin.^^ 
Savings   Bank,  and   of   the    Williamshurnh    Tire 
Company,  all  commercial  institutions  of  ' 
is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Cyprew   1 
elation,  .ind  is  prominently  identified  with  <..: 
institutions.     From    1N74   to   IM77   he  hehl  th- 

j  Commissioner  of   the   city    of    Brooklyn.     I 
Rodwell   is  a   Democrat,  and   he  ha»  alway 
interested  hut  not  conspicuous  participant  in 
as  they  have  passed.     He   i«   noted    for   his    .... 
friendliness  to  true  men  of  all  classes.  irr(«<r»TtiTr 
or  social  position,  and  live«  in  the  calm  and  seiw: 
ment  of  the  proceeds  of  n  busy  life.     His  first  » 
Noveml)er.  I^'77.  leaving  two  Haiighter*.     He   • 
Miss  Caroline  E.  White,  formerly  of  I'onnert: 
t88.S.     He   and    his   family  are   member?   of   CUrul   (.hurcJi 

I  ^Episcol)al)  of  WiUianwburgh. 
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Joseph  W.  Campbell. — Prominent  among  the  many  men 
of  Brooklyn  who  have  attained  to  positions  of  honor  through 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Campbell,  of  No 
315  Carlton  avenue.  His  parents  were  Aaron  T.  and  Phebe 
(Mitchell)  Campbell,  and  he  was  born  at  Mon-istown,  New 
Jersey,  August  11,  1819,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn,  with  his 
father's  family,  in  1826.  He  learned  the  builders'  trade  when 
young,  and  since  1840  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  building  interests  of  Brooklyn. 


Patrick  F.  O'Brien  was  born  in  the  year  1839,  near  Manor 
Hamilton,  County  Leitrim,  Ireland.  His  parents  dying  when 
he  was  quite  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  liis  grandparents, 
and  received  his  eduialion  at  the  parish  school,  and  learned 
his  trade  in  his  native  place. 

He  came  to  America  in  1848,  locating  in  Brooklyn,  and  first 
obtained  work  on  the  City  Hall,  which  was  then  in  the  course 
of  erection,  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  with  Mr.  Leonard 
Cooper,  the  contractor,  with  whom  he  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  three  years,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
foreman,  he  was  offered  the  position,  which  he  filled  two 
years.  At  this  time,  having  purcliased  some  lots,  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself  in  a  smalt  way,  building  three  cot- 
tages of  his  own.  At  that  time  there  were  scarcely  any  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Skillman  street  at  its  junction  with  Myrtle 
avenue,  and  people  in  that  neighborhood  were  obliged  to  go 
to  and  from  the  ferry  in  stages,  no  car  lines  having  been 
built  in  the  city.  From  this  beginning,  liaving  secureil  shops, 
Mr.  O'Brien  began  to  do  a  general  contracting  business, 
building  public  iJOBtitutions,  churches,  schools,  residences, 


manufactories  and  many  dweUings.  Among  the  many 
churches  built  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Cliurch  of  the 
Holy  Redeemer,  St.  Anne's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Agnes'  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  Brooklyn, 
besides  many  in  New  York,  including  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  St.  James'  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  West  Point.  He  also 
built  the  beautiful  convent  and  other  buddings  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  chapel  and  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Flushing,  Queens  county,  and  a  large 
number  of  public  school  buildings,  including  those  of  Brook- 
lyn Schools  Nos.  3,  7,  13,  15,  16,  33.  35,  28,  41,  43  and  43,  be- 
sides many  wings  and  alterations  to  such  structures.  St. 
Patrick's  Academy  and  St.  Anne's  Schools  are  buildings 
put  up  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  were  also  the  Cochrane  budding, 
and  many  others  of  the  fine  business  houses  which  ornament 
the  city;  many  expensive  residences  on  Columbia  Heights, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  and  some  beautiful  residences 
on  Long  Island,  among  them  those  of  Hon.  R.  O'Gorman, 
Cornelius  Deverand  John  W.  Harper,  at  Sands'  Point,  where, 
for  many  years,  Mr.  O'Brien  had  a  summer  residence. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  dealt  heavily  in  real  estate,  and  built  some 
fine  buildings  as  an  individual  investment  on  Bedford  and 
Clermont  avenues,  and  on  Hewes  and  other  of  the  best 
streets  in  the  city.  He  continues  iu  business  with  unabated 
energy,  being  of  such  an  active  temperament  that  it  would 
be  next  to  im|)Ossible  for  him  to  remain  idle  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  (ilobe  Marble  Mills  Company  of  this  city, 
which,  at  one  time,  practically  controlled  the  marble  busi- 
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ness  of  Brooklyn.  His  connection  with  the  Nassau  National 
and  East  Brooklyn  Hanks  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  coniniercial  interests  of  the  city. 

In  1877,  Mr.  O'Brien  made  a  trip  to  Rome  with  the  Irish- 
American  Pilgrimage,  in  the  steamship  City  of  Urniixiln, 
which,  owing  to  a  limkcn  shaft,  consumed  39  days  in  the 
passage  from  New  York  to  Vueenstown,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
by  many  thought  to  liave  been  lost  at  sea.  This  event  was  a 
source  of  great  an.xioty  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  family  and  friends, 
until  intelligence  of  his  safety  reached  them.  Leaving  his 
fellow  pilgrims  at  Rome,  Mr.  O'Brien  made  an  extended  tour 
on  the  Continent,  and  visited  his  old  home  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  married,  in  18.")t!,  to  Miss  Anne  Hughes, 
daughter  of  an  old  and  respected  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  marri.ige  was  blessed  with  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Mi's.  O'Brien  promi.ses  to  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  lu.xuries  of  the 
beautiful  home  her  husband  has  provided  for  her. 

In  religion,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  long 
been  connected  with  charitable  objects  in  the  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  foumiers,  and  for  many  years  the  treasurer,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  .St.  Patrick's 
Church  since  its  foundation.  Though  a  staunch  Democrat, 
and  often  asked  to  accept  public  positions,  he  never  mingled 
in  politics  nor  held  any  office.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  acr|uaint- 
ance,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  b_v  all  who  know  him. 
A  noted  patron  of  education,  he  has  given  his  children  fine 
educational  advantages,  of  which  he  was  himself  deprived 
when  young.  lie  is  known  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband 
and  father,  a  true  friend,  and  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  gen- 
erous impulses;  and  those  near  .and  <lear  to  him  rejoice  that 
his  robust  health  and  fine  physique  indicate  that  many  more 
years  of  usefulness  have  been  allotted  to  him. 


Thomas  B.  Rutan  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  February 
10th,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  A,  and  Harriet  (Burnet) 
Rutan.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn,  with  his  parents,  in  184.5, 
and  his  father,  a  builder,  carried  on  his  business  there  until 
his  retirement,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  July  1st, 
1873. 

Mr.  Rutan  w.as  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  to  learn  the  trade  of 
builder  with  his  father,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years.  From  its  expiration  until  18l>12.  he  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter  and  builder.  In  September,  1863,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  13'.)th  New  York  Volunteers,  was 
mustered  in  as  a  sergeant  and  served  as  such  till,  in  the  fall 
of  1864,  he  was  detailed  as  a  sharpshooter  and  served  as  one 
until  mustered  out  of  servjce  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Returning  north,  Mr.  Uut.an  went  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  worked  at  his  trade  about  nine  months,  again  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  and  engaging  in  business  as  a  l)uilder  on  his  own  ac- 
count, in  which  he  has  continued  %'ery  prosperously  to  the 
present  time,  being  among  the  prominent  men  of  the  city  in 
his  line,  and  having  erected  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Rutan  is  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  has  long  been  an 
active  politican,  but  never  an  office-seeker,  or  an  office- 
holder. 


John-  J.  Frost,  574  Franklin  avenue,  builder 
and  contractor ;  established  1866.  EnwARn  Frkel, 
484  Laf.iyettc  .avenue,  builder  and  contractor ;  es- 
tablished   1859. 


EnwARD  Krkku— Tliin  wvll-known  KonlUmikn  o»h>  «f  il«. 
most  prominent  of  lhi>  •-Dntra'-lon 
E<lward  and  Kli/Jk)M'th  l-'n-td,  nnd  w.i 
When    he    wiw   alK)ut  ti-n    yearn  old,  wiih    I. 
others  of  hi^  faniily,  ho  came  to  Am<'ri<-a.  hU  .'-:  .   .      _   ...„ 
preceded  them  by  u  few  mnntlui,  to  found  for  Ihom  •  boaw 
in  the  new  world.     Tho  family  IItihI  Io  VjvA  |i..,  yi..   ^„,y, 
years,  and  then  raovnl  to  KiKhlwnth  ■(»«(,  it  ■!  of 

the  city  known  nH(townnu».     Youn,' ^ 
lie  schools  during  hifi  iMyhiMxl,  and 
teen   was  apprenticed    to    the    on' 
Ilaynes,  to  learn   the   trade  of  bni 
schools  as  opportunity  nlTiirili-d.     .\fiiT 
he  worked  ns  ii  journeyman  miuon  in  N"-  ^ 
lyn  and  vicinity,  rising  nft<T  a  few  yi-am  lo  th«  pnMlton  of 
foreman,  and   as   such    he' found    (<mpl»\  n,,  t.i    n,     hrTf-rrnl 
places,  until  he  Ix-gan  to  take  Rinall  conir  *. 

count.     In  I8.')0,  he  was  np|ioint<<<l  tol>(<i,i,.   ..;  w.. 
of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Work*,  nrrvinn  in  that  cai 
sometime  in   1H60,  when  he  ri'IlnipiiMicI  thr  ; 
gage  more  largely  in  contra':ting  than   hf  ha 
Since  that  date  he  him  done  an  • 
ness,  and  has  erected  many  lar>: 
York   and    BriH)klyn,  Iwth  priviiu-  aii.l   | 
the  Kings  County  .lail.  I>.  Applelon  A  0>. ' 
bindery  on  First  stroet.  and  numernu*  el.  tixl 

business  blocks.   He  ha.sali<o  con»tructf<l  n,  ,  .  -„  .  and 

performed  other  important  public  contnu^ta  In  N»w  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  conatnictinfc  tho  watprwork*  of 
the  town  of  New  hoia.  He  ban  o|wne«I  anil  impr<>Tr.l  (rrfiral 
streets  in  the  city,  and  done  much  townnl  tho  ptihlir  im- 
provement in  many  quarters,  nnd  i«  tho  ownor  of  much  n«l 
estate  in  many  advantageous  localitio", 

In  IS-W.  Mr.  Freel  marrietl  Mias  Cotharine  Murrmy.  ot  Hrw 
Y'ork.  They  have  two  sona  and  a  ilaughtor.  F>1ward  F. 
Freel,  the  eldest  son.  is  regularly  emploTod  in  hi<  falhor'a 
business;  and  the  younger  son.  Francis  J.  Kr«<l.  Ibouch  jH 
in  school,  renders  valuable  awistance  thon>in.  In  »  ...i.i 
way,  Mr.  Freel,  who  is  a  staunch  Domo^rat.  Is  ini- : 
politics,  but  though   he  has  repeatedly  I"'--  :"   "*  -  >■»-• 

of  honor  and  trust,  he  h.-vs  refused  to  aci  ■  be- 

cause his  tastes  do  not  in' 
political  affairs,  and  parti 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  t..  . 
undivided  time  and  attenti'^n 
to  establishing  it.  and  in' 
proportions.     Mr.  Freel.  « 

the  R'iman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  h«  han  trrr 
willing  and  a  liberal  supporter. 


.John  S.  Frost  was 
land.  Julv   2.X   18.10. 


bom  in 
son  of 
Frost.     Hi- 
the  East    1 
him  al>9eni 
in  lx\X    Ti 
S.  Frost  WB-o  threo  _v- 
hoo<I  and  attende<l   « 
Orandfield.   who   brought  thp 
and  Mrs.  Orandfield.  -i-  '  •  '•" 
the  latter,  to  the  Urn 
but  shortly  removing' 
John  S.  Fro*t  did 
the  family  to  I' 
Brooklyn  nn.l   I- 
whiil 
after" 
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French,  afterward  Building  Commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn.  In  1863,  he  embarked  in  business  as  a  contractor 
and  builder  on  his  own  account,  in  whicli  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. During  tlie  past  ten  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
speculative  building  and  in  real  estate  operations,  his  im- 
provements in  the  portion  of  the  city  known  as  Bedford  hav- 
ing been  quite  extensive. 

Mr.  Frost's  interest  in  public  affairs  is  such  as  must  be  felt 
by  all  true  citizens  ;  and  as  a  politician  lie  is  quiet  rather 
than  active,  though  his  influence  in  his  section  of  Brooklyn 
is  by  no  means  small.  He  favors  the  Republican  view  of 
matters  pfditical,  and  has  served  the  Ninth  Ward  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Itepublican  Association,  with  which  he  has  been 
for  some  years  and  is  now  connected.  He  is  a  member  of 
Atlantic  Lodge  No.  ."iO,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  with  which  he  has  Iwen 
identified  since  18.')2,  and  of  which  he  has  served  as  Noble 
Grand. 

In  April.  lH.'i4,  Mr.  Frost  married  iliss  Sarah  L.  Whitney, 
u  native  of  Norlhamplonshire,  England,  but  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn.  The  family  are  connected  with  the 
New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  Frost  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  since  its  organization. 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  active  and  consistent 
member  of  that  denomination,  having  served  officially  in 
connection  with  several  church  organizations. 

It  is  OS  a  self-made  man  that  Mr.  Frost  takes  rank  among 
his  contemporaries  in  this  city.     His  reputation  is  that  of  an 


honest  and  thorough-going  business  man,  and  in  all  of  the 
relations  of  life  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  those  who  know 
him  best. 


T.  B.  Jackson,  424  Clinton  avenue,  builder ;  es- 
tablislied  1854.  David  Jenkins  (Jenkins  &  (TJHio), 
366-72  South  5th  street,  E.  D.,  carpenter  and  buil- 
der ;  established  1872  ;  from  no  caiiital  invested, 
business  has  increased  to  $100,000;  lirst  firm  of  builders 
in  Brooklyn  to  make  use  of  the  telephone.  Cardwell 
&  Hawkins  (Charles  W.  and  Henry  S.),  15  Lawton 
street,  builders;  established,  1880,  144  Devoe  street; 
erected  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  corner  Keep  street 
and  Marcy  avenue,  and  the  Janes  M.  E.  church,  corner 
Reid  avenue  and  Monroe  street.  Auram  Rutax,  957 
Putnam  avenue,  mason  and  builder  ;  established  1865. 
JouN  RoMK,  334  Schermerhorn  street,  carpenter  and 
builder. 


John  Rome.— In  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  near  the  village 
of  Annan,  on  the  banks  of  Solway  Firth,  John  Rome  was 
born  in  1S15,  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family  of  children. 
His  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Grahams,  descendants  of  the  mimerous  and  powerful 
clan  of  that  name,  who  are  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  history,  while  the  family  of  the  Romes  lived  on  the 
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border  for  many  years.  His  fatlier  was  a  farmer,  a  man  of 
excellent  cliaracter.  highly  respected  in  Aunan,  but  not 
wealthy.  He  found  the  support  of  his  family  from  the  farm 
to  be  difficult,  and  therefore  decided  to  emigrate  to  the 
newer  country,  where  the  soil  made  more  generous  returns 
for  the  labor  expended  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  conditions 
of  life  were  more  favorable  for  the  industrious  poor  man.  So 
in  1820,  he  sailed  for  New  York  with  his  wife  and  little 
family,  landing  there  on  Christmas  Day.  The  first  year  he 
rented  a  farm  in  Oyster  Bay,  but  the  next  year,  1822,  he 
bought  a  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Huntington,  where  he 
lived  dunng  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  farm  lay  near 
the  hamlet  of  West  Hills,  the  highest  land  on  Long  Island, 
and  there  his  son  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  up, 
assisting  his  father  during  the  season  in  out-of-door  work, 
and  attending  the  district  school  for  three  months  in  the 
winter.  Affairs  prospered  with  the  familj-  until  the  loss  of 
their  house  by  fire,  in  1831,  entailed  additional  labor  and 
some  privation,  wliile  replacing  what  had  been  destroyed. 
When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Rome  showed  a  good  degree  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  aptness  in  the  use  of  tools,  making 
all  the  wooden  implements  needed  on  the  farm,  and  even 
being  employed  upon  buildings  that  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  the  neighborhood.  With  his  taste  inclining  in 
this  direction,  and  ambitious  to  excel,  he  studied  what  books 
upon  architecture  and  building  he  could  procure,  imiting 
theory  with  practice,  until  he  was  able  to  successfully  plan 
and  build  several  houses  in  the  vicinity.  As  his  younger 
brothers  grew  up  and  took  their  part  in  assisting  in  the  farm 
work,  Mr.  Rome  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 


of  their  advancement,  but  rather  to  seek  new  fields  of  labor. 
AVith  his  practical  knowledge  of  building,  natural  aptne.*.-*. 
good  judgment  and  industrious  habits,  he  felt  confident  of 
making  a  living,  at  least,  at  the  carpenter's  vocation.  In 
1844  he  came  to  Brooklyn  and  found  work,  at  first  by  the 
day,  until  his  savings  had  given  him  a  little  capital.  After 
a  time,  he  happened  in  at  a  sale  of  real  estate  at  an  auction 
room  in  New  York>  where  two  lots  on  Schermerhorn  street, 
in  this  city,  w-ere  under  the  hammer  and  going  at  a  figure 
within  his  means.  Confident  that  city  lots  in  Brooklyn 
would  increase  greatly  in  value,  he  l>oupht  the  property,  and 
it  proved  to  be  the  "  flood  tide  "  in  his  affairs  that  led  him  on 
to  fortune.  He  built  two  houses,  which  sold  advantageously, 
paving  the  way  for  future  investments  of  a  similar  kmd. 
By  faithful,  honest  work,  done  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, he  acquired  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  .and 
excellence  in  construction,  so  that  his  houses  sold  readily  at 
remunerative  prices.  He  has  continued  in  this  business  of 
buying,  building  and  selling  for  many  years,  erecting  many 
first-class  residences  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  building 
into  his  work  the  honest  faithfulness  of  his  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  gaining  for  himself  a  good  name,  of  which  any  man 
might  well  be  prouil. 

The  lack  of  educational  advantages  in  his  youth  he  made 
up  by  learning  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  as  they 
studied  at  home,  and  by  a  course  of  careful  reading  in  leisure 
hours;  when  he  was  sixteen  he  applied  for  and  o!' 
office  of  librarian  of  the  school  district,  and  read  " 
ness  the  well  selecte<l.  though  small,  collection  of  Ixwks  thu» 
placed  in  his  charge.    The  love  of  good  reading  baa  always 
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if  liim,  while  a  close  observation  of  men 
'.:  Ilim  that  practical  knowledge  which  is 
Ijftrfi-rttljlc  tu  lufic  Ixxik  education. 

Ab  a  citizen,  Mr.  Koino  is  one  of  the  intelligent,  thinking, 
iM'tter  clas-s.  who  constitute  the  safeguard  of  the  body  politic 
and  who  make  up  enlightened  public  opinion.  Well  informed 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  he  lives  up  to  his  convictions  of 
right,  expressing  his  preferences  at  the  polls,  generally  favor- 
ing the  Democratic  side,  but  not  entering  into  the  details  of 
jiolitics  or  taking  any  active  part  in  caucuses  and  primaries. 
He  thinks,  with  Sam  Slick,  that  there  are  "  cleaner  things  to 
liundle  and  pleasanter  to  smell."  As  might  be  .supposed 
from  his  .Scotch  descent,  he  is  an  attendant  upon  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  His  business,  his  reputation  and  his 
fortune  have  grown  apace,  while  he  is  as  generous  in  the  use 
of  money  as  he  is  honorable  in  its  acquisition.  Still 
actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  he  manifests 
all  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  his  earlier  years,  with 
additional  knowledge,  skill  and  caution,  gained  from  ex- 
|H'rience. 

llr.  Home  is  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  robust  in  person, 
the  weight  of  years  resting  lightly  upon  him.  In  a  hand- 
some home  he  enjoys  with  his  family  the  rewards  of  liis 
Industry,  and  among  men  he  is  valued  for  his  honor,  integrity 
aotl  manhood. 


Bi-RDETT  SiitYKER,  il6()  Jay  street,  builder  and 
carpenter;  established  1834;  joined  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  of  Brooklyn,  1827  ;  elected  assistant 
engineer,  18:?6;  elected  chief  engineer,  1830;  served 
10  years;  elected  Fire  Commissioner  of  Western  Dis- 
trict, 1858  ;  served  9  years  ;  served  1  year  as  Collector 
of  .id  ward,  and  4  years  as  Alderman  for  4th  ward. 
II.  M.  Smith,  Van  .Siclen  avenue,  E.  N.  Y.,  mason  and 
builder;  established  1857.  Stillman  Soule,  412  Gates 
avenue,  carpenter;  established  1882;  direct  descendant 
of  a  Pilgrim,  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  1620.  Morris 
&  Seloveb,  39  DeKalb  avenue,  carpenters  and  builders; 
established,  1868,  corner  DeBevoise  place.  Theodore 
W.  SwiMM,  389  Putnam  avenue,  builder  and  real 
estate  ;  established,  1882,  394  Gates  avenue  ;  native  of 
Michigan  ;  came  to  Brooklyn  in  his  16th  year  ;  served 
bis  apprenticeship  as  carpenter  with  Mr.  William  M. 
Thomas,  in  a  shop  on  Livingston  street,  where  the 
Court-house  now  stands.  Lewis  J.  Ward,  248  South 
5lh  street,  carpenter  ;  grandson  of  Lawrence  Brower, 
who  ktrj.t  the  old  Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  the  site  of 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre.  James  P.  Miller,  299  Sumner 
avenue,  eari)enter  and  builder;  established,  1849,  at  60 
Wyckoff  street.  Thomas  B.  Watson,  363  Atlantic 
aucuue,  mason  and  ])lasterer;  established,  1866,  at  196 
Pacilic  street,  succeeding  liis  father  at  that  time;  was  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Department ;  assistant 
foreman  Eureka  Hose  Comj-any,  No.  14;  member  Pacific 
Hose  Company,  No.  11;  Master  of  Long  Island  Lodge, 
No.  382,  three  years  in  succession,  and  Alderman,  3d 
ward,  1883.  Among  others  in  this  line  are,  also,  An- 
I'ltBw  Miller,  1,527  Pacilic  street,  established  1856; 
Ekwin    H.    BiritNEn,   .56   and   r,8   Poplar  street,   who 


carries  on  the  business  ;  established  on  Henry  street, 
near  Clark,  1839,  by  his  father,  John  O.  Burnett; 
moved  to  present  location  in  1846;  partnership  formed, 
1857;  the  father  retired  1868;  he  came  originally  from 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1824,  and  was  foreman  for  D.  Val- 
entine, whom  he  succeeded,  in  1829. 


James  Weaver.— The  late  James  Weaver  was  a  sou  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Engle)  Weaver,  and  was  born  in  New 
York  in  September,  1814,  and  in  infancy  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn with  his  parents.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
city  where  he  afterwards  became  so  well  known:  and,  in 
company  with  his  brother,  William  Weaver,  built  and  oper- 
ated for  a  short  time  tlie  old  Weaver  sash  and  blind  factory, 
on  Nassau  street.  The  building  is  yet  standing,  but  has 
been  converted  to  other  uses. 

Retiring  from  that  enterprise,  Mr.  Weaver  began  specula- 
ting in  real  estate,  was  very  successful,  and  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  all  questions  of  values  arising  in 
Brooklyn  real  estate  transactions.  He  was  long  the  owner 
of  the  valuable  plot  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Remsen 
streets,  on  which  the  building  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  has 
recently  been  erected.  Having  amassed  a  competency,  he 
retired  from  active  business,  but  was  afterward  identified 
with  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  corporations.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  June  32,  1881,  he  was 
director  of  the  Nassau  Insurance  Company. 

He  married  Anna  Katharine  Willis,  daughter  of  Leonard 
Willis,  of  New  York.  They  had  one  son,  James  E.  Weaver, 
who  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mayor  Kalbfleisch, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  Weaver  was  an  old  line  Whig,  but  in  the 
transitions  in  political  matters  which  marked  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  he  became  a  Democrat,  and  so  continued  un- 
til his  death.  But  he  was  in  no  sense  a  politician;  and, 
though  often  solicited  to  do  so,  resolutely  refused  to  be  iden- 
tified with  political  movements  of  any  kind.  In  private  life 
he  had  numerous  warm  friends,  numbering  among  them 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  known  in  business  circles  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
promising integrity.  His  death  was  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


John  H.  O'Rodrke.— The  name  of  O'Rourke  has  for  half  a 
century  or  more  been  known  in  modern  Brooklyn.  In  1830, 
about  tlie  time  of  the  first  general  influx  of  Irish  emigrants 
into  the  then  small  city,  Patrick  O'Rourke  arrived,  and  not 
long  afterward  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Jay  street,  near 
High,  which  was  burned  in  1832.  Later,  Mr.  O'Rourke  be- 
came a  contractor,  and  as  such  was  for  many  years  favor- 
ably known  in  Brooklyn.     He  died  in  1879. 

John  11.  O'Rourke,  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  O'Rourke,  was 
born  in  February,  1840,  in  Dean  street,  near  Court,  in  an 
old  farm-house  whicli  was  at  that  time  his  father's  residence, 
and  was  torn  down  only  a  year  or  so  ago.  He  attended  the 
public  scliools,  thus  gaining  the  rudiments  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation, and  at  tlie  age  of  nineteen  began  to  loarn  the  brick- 
masons'  trade  with  James  Ashfield.  Ho  was  thus  employed 
about  three  years,  and  was  then  ready  to  trust  his  fortunes 
to  his  skill  as  a  workman. 

From  1861  to  1864,  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  attached  to  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  and  served  in 
Florida,  working  on  government  fortifications.  Returning 
to  Brooklyn,  he  resumed  operations  in  his  line;  and,  in  1866, 
w.H  appointed  superintending  mason  for  the  Park  Commis- 
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sion,  a  position  of  responsibility,  which  he  filled  with  credit 
till  1871. 

Mr.  O'Rourke  now  l>ecanie  a  contractor,  and,  in  1872,  built 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Armory,  a  structure  which  will 
long  remain  as  a  monument  to  his  skill.  Since  that  date  he 
has  erected  numerous  churches,  public  buildings,  stores, 
warehouses,  business  blocks,  public  scliool  buildings  and 
residences,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
men  in  his  line  in  this  city. 

Though  a  Democrat,  Mr.  O'Rourke  lia.s  always  been  too 
busy  to  become  an  active  politician,  though  in  a  quiet  way 
he  has  much  influence  in  his  ward,  and  his  name  has  been 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  connection  with  places  of  pub- 
lic trust.  In  1872,  lie  married  Miss  Agnes  Lennan,  of  New 
York. 


Frederick  Hf.rk.— Tlie  family  of  Herr  originated  in 
Saxony.  Christian  Herr,  great-grandfather  of  tlie  suljject 
of  this  sketch,  was  in  Bavaria  with  the  German  army  early 
in  this  century,  and,  falling  in  love  with  a  native  woman, 
married  her,  and  remained  in  Bavaria  during  his  life,  found- 
ing the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  family.  One  of  his  sons. 
Johannes,  was  Frederick  Herr's  grandfather,  and  Frederick 
Herr's  father  bore  the  same  Christian  name,  and  married 
Magdalena  Boell,  who  had  three  sons  and  a  daugliter,  of 
whom  Frederick,  the  youngest,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  March 
28,  1829. 


Young  Herr  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  Catholic  school,  in  hi.< 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  entered  a  I 
scIiool,  in  a  neighlx>ring  village,  and  remained  ti 
years.  Later,  he  was,  for  two  years,  a  student  in  .'i  higlivr 
school,  at  another  town,  about  eight  miles  distant  fmm  hi< 
home.  After  he  left  this  scliool,  his  father  kept  him  busy 
on  the  farm  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  deairiog  that  be 
should  l>ecome  a  thorough  farmer  and  take  charge  of  the 
place,  thus  relieving  his  father  of  many  cares.  But  the  boy 
was  bent  on  becoming  a  merchant,  and,  after  vainly  trying 
to  enter  upon  a  commercial  career  in  hi.i  i  .  "!.  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America,  a  project  v  iong 
opposed  by  his  father,  but  which  he  put  into  execuliuii  when 
he  was  only  siAteen. 

Young  Frederick  Herr  arrived  in  New  York  with  a  capital 
of  only  five  francs,  and  this  he  paid  out  for  his  first  night's 
lodging  in  America,  to  a  German  farmer,  at  Brtwiway  and 
Forty-second  street  (a  locality   then   far  beyond   the    city 
limits).    The  following  morning  he  hired  out  to  hia  enter- 
tainer, and  for  two  months  •    •   •  •      -   '^     — -rket- 
gardening.   receiving  for  ^nd 
liis  tx>ard.     During  this   period,   ;l5   Iu 
ward,  the  youth  was  not  so  friendl~«  a» 
self  to  be.     His  father  had  for 
neede<l,  to  the  German  Consul, 
a  suitable  person  to  keep  an  eye  on  Frederick,  and  assist  him 
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in  the  time  of  need  if  he  showed  a  disposition  to  go  to  the 
bad  or  fell  into  difficulties  of  any  kind.  Leaving  the  scene 
of  his  first  labors  in  America,  Frederick  crossed  over  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  was  employed  for  three  months,  at  .16  per 
month,  and  board,  by  another  market-gardener,  on  Broad- 
way, near  Maujer  street. 

Ne.xt  we  find  the  young  emigrant  in  Houston  street.  New 
York,  learning  the  trade  of  baker,  and  later,  during  a  period 
of  seven  years,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery,  at  the  corner  of 
Grand  street  and  Goerck.  Here  he  saved  some  money,  and, 
in  1857,  established  a  liakery  in  Brooklyn,  on  Bridge  street, 
near  York.  He  continued  successfully  in  this  business  for 
six  years,  amassing  the  beginning  of  his  present  fortune, 
then  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  tlie  present  time.  In  1873,  he  began  building,  and 
hua  since  combined  the  two  businesses.  He  employs  fifty 
cariHrnters  and  other  laborers,  and  builds,  on  an  average, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dwellings  a  year,  confining  his  opera- 
tions chiefly  to  the  Ifith,  Isth,  2l8t  and  'iTM\  wards. 

Mr.  Ilerr  is  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing iiitcrebts  of  his  part  of  the  city,  lie  is  a  trustee  of  Bush- 
wick  Savings  Hank,  treasurer  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  school, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Evergreen  and  .Jefferson  streets,  and 
manager  of  the  Eastern  District  Disi)ensary,  a  charitable 
institution,  on  Myrtle  avenue,  near  Throop. 

Mr.  Herr  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Mary  Lauth,  a 
Ooniuin  lady-resident  in  Brooklyn,  who  died  in  1874,  leaving 
two  Hoiis  named  Charles  and  John,  one  of  whom  is  fitting 
himH<-lf  to  iM'conie  a  carpenter  anfl  builder,  while  the  other 
\r  stuilying  architecture,  and  who  will  wortliily  succeed  their 


father  upon  his  retirement.  November  24,  1882,  Mr.  Herr 
was  married  to  his  present  wife,  who  was  Miss  Meta  Gieseler, 
of  Brooklyn. 

John  Doherty  was  born  in  county  Donegal,  Ireland, 
sixty-seven  years  ago,  a  son  of  Roderick  and  Annie  (Lynch) 
Doherty.  Many  generations  of  his  ancestors  had  been  born, 
had  lived  and  had  died  in  the  same  locality.  Receiving  a 
meagre  education  in  his  native  place,  Mr.  Doherty  came  to 
America  in  1837,  located  in  Brooklyn  and  began  business  life 
as  a  contractor  and  builder.  Gradually  he  extended  his 
operations,  speculating  in  real  estate  more  and  more  as  time 
passed,  until  at  this  time  he  owns  city  property  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  Brooklyn.  In  Brooklyn  alone  he  has  built  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  houses,  and  at  different  times  he  has 
erected  many  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Doherty's  business  career  has  been  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful one,  and  though  its  i)eriod  has  been  marked  by  numer- 
ous financial  crises,  he  has  never  compromised  a  debt  and  has 
never  had  a  lien  upon  any  one  of  the  many  buildings  he 
has  put  up,  and  no  judgment  has  ever  been  obtained  against 
him.  His  most  conspicuous  characteristic  has  l)een  unyield- 
ing integrity,  and  no  man  has  a  better  reputation  for  accord- 
ing to  all  mankind  that  which  is  justly  due  from  him. 
Whether  in  his  relations  with  real  estate  ovrners,  with  deal- 
ers in  builders'  materials  or  witli  thousands  of  employes,  the 
same  straightforward  course  has  ever  characterized  him. 
In  every  relation  of  life  he  is  known  as  the  Creator's  noblest 
work — an  honest  man.  It  is  probable  that  few  men  in 
Brooklyn  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Doherty  to  extend  its 
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visible  limits,  to  build  it  up  and  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  city 
of  homes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  houses  he  has  built  and 
owned,  and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  constitute  an  as- 
sessable addition  to  the  tax  budget  of  the  city  of  over  $130,- 
000.  Go  where  one  may  within  the  city  limits,  few  blocks 
will  be  passed  tluit  do  not  contain  houses  built  by  Mr. 
Hoherty,  and  they  are  especially  numerous  on  "  the  hill," 
in  Eighth  avenue  and  Berkeley  Place,  where  he  has  operated 
extensively  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Doherty  was 
married.  May  7th,  1846,  to  Miss  Elenor  (Jclston,  of  New  York, 
who  has  borne  him  five  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Politically,  Mr.  Doherty  is  a  Democrat  in  opinion, 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  ((uestions  affecting  our  re- 
publican institutions,  but  he  is  not,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily 
applied,  a  politican,  and  has  resolutely  refused  to  become  a 
candidate  for  office,  tliough  often  strongly  urged  to  permit 
his  name  to  go  on  the  ticket,  preferring  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  his  large  and  increasing  business. 


Daniel  McCaBE,  one  of  Brooklyn's  best  known  real  estate 
operators  and  general  business  men.  was  born  in  County 
Carlow,  Ireland,  in  18:52,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  tegan  to  speculate  in  real  estate, 
buying  and  selling  building  lots  and  residences  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  city,  a  business  in  which  he  has  continued  to 
the  present  time.     Formerly  he  was  prominently  identified 


with  the  building  interests  of  the  city.  In  18*5,  he  built  the 
first  brown  stone  houses  erected  on  Fulton  street,  between 
Washington  avenue  and  St.  James's  Place,  and  later  bought 
largely  between  Franklin  and  Classon  avenues.  He  now 
owns  and  leases  many  buildings  throughout  the  city,  the 
majority  of  them  l)eing  located  on  F'ulton  street  and  Myrtle 
avenue.  These  enterprises  of  Mr.  McCahe's.  while  projected 
and  prosecuted  primarily  for  private  gain,  have  inured  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  the  public  at  large.  Mr. 
McCal*  has  also  been  long  interested  in  movements  having 
the  general  development  and  improvement  of  the  city  for 
their  primary  object.  He  was  conspicuous  among  those  who 
first  encouraged  rapid  transit  for  Brooklyn:  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  F'ulton  Bank,  of  which  he  wa«  for  aoino 
years  a  director  and  is  at  present  a  stockholder:  he  served 
about  six  years  gratuitously  as  the  president  of  the  Park 
Ravings  Bank,  and  managed  the  creditable  winding  up  of  itn 
affairs  .so  often  referred  to  in  these  days  of  doubtful  Innkiog 
transactions,  and  has  l)een  for  more  than  twonfy  yc.\T9  a 
director  of  the   Nas,''au   Fire   Insurance   '  In   his 

political  aflSliations  Mr.   McCalic  is  a  I>>  n  it  he  has 

ever  been  too  busy  to  interest  himself  actively  in  politic*. 
During  the  administration  of  Mayor  Kalbflcis<'h,  ho  wa.«  for 
some  years  a  memlwr  of  the  Board  of  Olucatioa. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomas  has  been  a  citizen  of  Williamsborg 
during  the  past  forty-four  yean,  an  ^  '  '  .t  section 
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of  Brooklyn  grow  from  a  country  village  of  4,000  population 
to  its  present  important  proportions.  He  is  a  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  (Heaman)  Thomas,  and  was  born  August  16th, 
1823,  at  Torrington,  Devonshire,  England,  where  his  father, 
a  carpenter  and  builder,  lived  until  1831,  when,  with  his 
family,  he  emigrated  to  America,  locating  in  New  York,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  being  at  that  time  eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Thomas  enjoyed  only  l)rief  and  meagre  educational 
advantages,  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  attending  a 
private  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  Wooster  street, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  grocery  store  of  Brilton  &  Young,  at  the  corner  of 
Greene  and  Amity  streets.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  George  Iliggins,  on  Frankfort  street,  between 
Chff  and  Jacob  streets,  to  learn  the  manufacture  of  archi- 
tectural wroughl-iron  work  and  of  tools  for  use  by  manu- 
facturing jewelers  and  silversmiths,  where  lie  remained  five 
years,  becoming  master  of  bolli  branches  of  industry. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Thomas  removed  to  Williamsburg  and  opened 
a  sho]),  in  the  line  of  his  former  employer,  on  South  Fourth 
street,  where  he  was  measurably  successful  until  1849,  when, 
having  become  a  victim  of  the  then  prevalent  "gold  fever," 
he  went  to  California,  delving  with  indifferent  success  in  the 
mines  of  that  region  from  May  to  September  of  the  year 
mentioned,  and  losing  his  left  eye  by  an  accident  while 
blasting.  Keturning  to  Williamsburg,  he  again  embarked  in 
his  former  business,  his  shop  being  on  Broadway,  near 
Fourth  street,  and  from  1851  to  l.sr)8  was  so  energetic  and 
successful  that,  during  the  last  mentioned  j'ear,  he  was 
enabled  to  buy  the  eslablisliment  of  George  Iliggins,  his  once 
employer,  which  had  some  years  before  been  removed  to 


Williamsburg,  where  Mr.  Higgins  liad  long  had  a  branch 
shop. 

Mr.  Thomas  continued  in  business  very  successfully  until 
the  spring  of  1877,  when  be  retired  from  active  life,  and  has 
since  been  carrying  on  a  desultory  and  speculative  trade  in 
houses  and  lots  in  liis  section  of  the  city,  until  within  the  past 
two  years,  during  which  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  city,  having  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  in  1882,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Politically,  he 
was  formerly  a  Whig  and  is  now  a  Republican.  With  his 
family,  he  is  identified  with  the  South  Fourth  street  Presby- 
terian church.  In  1847,  he  was  married  to  Judith  Maujer,  a 
niece  of  Daniel  Maujer's,  who  died  in  May,  1851,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Albert  Weaver.  In  1856,  he  was 
married  a  second  time,  to  Miss  Hannah  Arnot,  of  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter.  He  is  often 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  numerous  men  in  Brooklyn  who 
have  successfully  waged  the  battle  of  life  against  many 
disheartening  disadvantages. 


Benjamin  T.  Lynch. — Andrew  Lynch  settled  where  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  now  is,  in  1798,  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward was  the  proprietor  of  a  cotton  mill  on  the  Passaic 
River.  He  and  Ids  wife  both  died  during  the  years  1814  and 
1815,  and  one  of  their  sons,  Thomas  Lynch,  then  a  mere 
youth,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1820,  and  for  a  time  was  em- 
ployed in  a  rope-walk  bounded  by  Bridge,  Tillary,  Pearl  and 
Concord  streets.  In  1825,  he  opened  a  grocery  at  the  corner 
of  Bridge  an<l  Tillary  streets,  and  for  forty  years  carried  on  a 
successful  business  there,  which  for  many  years  before  he 
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relinquished  it,  was  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  in  the  city. 
He  gradually  engaged  in  real  estate  transactions,  and  became 
one  of  the  heaviest  operators  in  the  city.  During  his  busi- 
ness career  and  his  retirement,  wlucli  dated  from  1865,  he 
was  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  prominent  Brook- 
lynites  of  his  time.  He  died  in  1873,  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Lynch,  having  occurred  in 
1852. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Lynch  are  among  the  best 
known  business  men  of  the  Brooklyn  of  to-day.  David  T. 
Lynch,  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  a  popular  lawyer  and 
merchant,  being  the  proprietor  of  the  business  of  the  White- 
house  Shoe  Company,  and  is  widely  known  and  respected  in 
business  circles. 

The  other,  Benjamin  T.  Lynch,  an  extensive  real  estate 
operator,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  February  7th,  1841;  was  ed- 
ucated at  private  schools,  and  learned  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  the  ofHce  of  his  father,  where  he  was  employed  from 
an  early  age.  At  the  death  of  their  father,  Benjamin  T. 
and  D.ivid  T.  Lynch  became  the  owners  of  his  real  estate  in 
Brooklya  aud  vicinity,  and  to  the  valuable  interests  involved 


I  in  its  management,  Benjamin  T.  Lynch  has  since  given  hia 
attention. 

Fearless  and  independent  politically.  Mr.  Lynch  has  Innc 
had  the  best  interests  of  the  growing  city  at  heart,  and  lin- 
given  a  cordial  sup|>ort  to  many  nieasureti  lo<'.- 
development  and  improvement.  He  is  a  li 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Underground  Riilwiiv  Luiiijiahy. 
and  a  stockholder  In  several  commercial  inotitutionft  of  a 
high  character. 

To  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  is  well  known,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  ITnited  States  Lodge.  No.  207,  F.  and  A.  M. :  Naanu 
Chapter,  No.  109.  R.  A.  M.,  and  CliotOD  Commandery.  No. 
14.  K.  T..  and  he  is  also  identifie<l  with  several  other  so- 
cieties. 


We  have  already  explained  the  niethodd  usually- 
adopted  in  erecting  bniMings  "  on  speculation."  The 
results  generally  were,  that  the  houses  first  erected  by 
a   builder,  were,  as  a   rule  well    '  •    if  the  sale* 

were  dull,  or  there  waa  strong  c^..., ja,  and  %  con- 
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quent  yielding  of  prices,  the  builder  usually  lost 
money,  or  made  very  little,  on  his  first  houses  ;  but 
this  did  not,  as  a  rule,  deter  him  from  continuing  to 
build  "speculation  houses."  There  was  an  excitement 
akin  to  that  of  gambling  about  the  business,  which  led  to 
further  ventures,  and  in  these,  by  economizing  here  and 
there,  using  poorer  lumber  or  inferior  bricks,  or  poorer 
(juality  of  the  brown  stone,  where  these  would  be  out  of 
sight,  making  the  party  walls  lighter  and  less,  perfect, 
cutting  down  upon  the  plumbing,  using  inferior  mortar 
and  cement,  lighter  timber,  and  the  cheap  factory-made 
dooi-8,  sash  and  blinds,  they  generally  succeeded  in 
making  a  moderate  and  sometimes  a  large  profit.  The 
houses,  once  off  their  hands,  gave  them  no  further 
concern.  But  this  triumph  of  fraud  and  greed  was 
after  all  generally  short-lived.  The  intensity  of  the 
competition  in  these  buildings  led  constantly  to  new 
improvements,  which,  when  once  introduced,  were 
always  insisted  upon  by  the  wide-awake  buyer,  whose 
wits  were  sharpened  by  the  points  he  gathered  in  his 
travels  among  the  builders  who  had  houses  for  sale  ; 
whatever  was  the  novelty  just  then  in  vogue  it  must 
be  had  in  every  new  house  ;  wlutlicr  it  were  hard 
wood  doors,. stairs.and  wainscoting,,  tlwee  stationary 
washtubs'  instead  of  two,  l)ronzo  door  and  window 
trimmings,  cedar  closets,  massive  window  guards  and 
iron  storm  doors,  mansard  roofs,  with  or  without  gilt 
railings,  extra  finishing  in  the  dining  rooms,  superb 
bath  rooms,  deadened  walls  or  sanitary  plumbing,  it 
must  be  had.  As  these  things  constantly  enhance  the 
price,  the  shrewder  builders  managed  to  make  some 
money,  as  there  were  still  chances  for  slighting  the 
work  where  the  frauds  would  not  be  readily  discovered. 
But  very  many  of  the  weaker  men  in  the  business  went 
to  the  wall,  and  it  was  mainly  from  among  these  that 
the  short-lived  cry  for  cheaper  houses  of  narrow  width, 
two  stories  in  front  and  three  in  rear,  or  of  cheap  brick 
and  mastic  fronts,  was  started.  The  rage  for  these  did 
not  last. 

The  erection  of  "fiats"  or  apartme7it  houses  was, 
for  the  most  part,  begun  and  promoted  by  the 
real  estate  dealers  and  agents.  It  required  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  than  most  of  the  builders  had  at 
command,  as  the  flats  were  usually  put  up  in  large 
blocks,  and  in  those  best  constructed,  with  an  inner 
court,  or  at  least  a  lighted  central  stairway  and  ele- 
vator .shaft.  They  were  not  built  to  be  sold,  but  to  be 
rented,  and  hence  it  was  desirable,  especially  in  the 
best  class,  that  they  should  be  well  and  substanliallv 
built. 

'J'hat  this  business  has  been  overdone,  we  fully  be- 
lieve. It  was  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things;  for, 
when  fierce  competition  and  a  large  amount  of  capital 
seeking  profitable  investment  were  factors  in  the  un- 
dertaking, over-production  could  not  but  follow.  Still, 
so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  our  city,  and  so  great  the 
demand  for  dwellings  of  respectable  appearance,  that 


it  will,  probably,  be  some  time  before  the  unwisdom  of 
much  of  this  style  of  building  will  be  fully  manifest. 
Of  course  the  cheaper  classes  of  flats  will  depreciate 
most  rapidly. 

Of  the  apartment  houses  of  Brooklyn,  that  of  Mr. 
FouGERA,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Atlantic  streets, 
is  perhaps  in  point  of  convenience,  finish,  etc.,  the  best 
examp  le. 

A  still  more  interesting  development  in  this  class  of 
dwelling  is  that  of  improved  workinf/men^s  homes,  a 
form  of  building  investment  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  philanthropic  object  of  providing  homes  cheap  and 
healthful  and  convenient,  in  every  economic  and  sani- 
tary feature,  for  those  of  very  moderate  means.  The 
houses  erected  with  this  design  in  London  by  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  the  London  Im- 
provement Co.,  etc.,  have  proved  a  great  success  in 
elevating  the  home-life  of  the  laboring  classes.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  Brooklyn  has  in  Mr.  White's 
enterprise  (a  description  of  which  we  give  from  the 
April,  1884,  number  of  Harper's  Magazine),  similar 
houses  in  ivery  respect,  both  of  construction  and  suc- 
cess, worthy  to  be  compared  with  these  English  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  commenced  his  work  in  187G, 
and  in  some  respects  his  experiments  have  been  even 
more  successful  than  any  in  London.  The  first 
"Home  Buildings,"  with  forty  dwellings  and  five  stores^ 
on  Hicks  street,  Brooklyn,  five  minutes'  walk  from 
South  Ferry,  were  opened  February,  1877,  and  were 
immediately  filled.  A  second  adjoining  block,  facing  on 
Baltic  street,  without  any  stores,  was  opened  Octo- 
ber, 1877.  Three  "Tower  Buildings,"  on  the  next  block, 
very  much  finer  in  appearance  than  their  neighbors,  were 
opened  in  1878  and  1879,  the  five  aggregating  218  dwell- 
ings (1  of  6,  25  of  5,  147  of  4,  45  of  3  rooms),  and  15 
stores,  bousing  about  1,000  people.  Each  of  these  dwell- 
ings has  living-room  and  scullery  as  well  as  bed-rooms, 
it  being  a  cardinal  principle  (as  in  the  Waterlow  build- 
ings in  London)  that  each  family  shall  have  every 
recjuisite  within  its  own  private  domain.  Each  family 
has  also  a  storage  bin  for  coal,  etc.,  in  the  basement. 

The  floors  are  planned  alike  from  bottom  to  top, 
which  permits  a  considerable  saving  by  the  duplication 
of  materials.  The  buildings  are  of  plain  red  brick  ; 
slate  stairways  wind  up  a  shaftway,  inclosed  in  a  solid 
wall,  opening  out-of-doors  upon  balconies,  where  each 
tenant  has  a  separate  entrance,  and  they  terminate  on 
a  flat,  gravelled  roof  for  clothes  drying  and  for  play. 
In  the  "Tower  Building,"  three  shaftings  constitute  the 
tower  by  which  means  an  element  of  beauty  is  intro- 
duced which  the  "  Home  Buildings  "  lack. 

The  cost  of  the  first  "  Home  Building"  is  given  at 
about  $7,000  tor  tiie  four  lots  of  land,  and  $30,000  for 
the  building  itself.  The  average  price  of  dwellings 
throughout  the  buildings  is  $1.93  per  week  for  four, 
and  $1.48  for  three  room  dwelling;  the  lowest  prices, 
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$1.50  and  6l.no,  tht'sc  last  l)t'ing  on  the  top  floor,  wheuce 
ten  cents  is  added  each  floor  downward. 

Each  tenant  is  given  an  account  card  for  the  year, 
with  the  rules  and  space  for  his  weekly  ]>aynu'nts.  Of 
these  prices  there  is  a  discount  of  ten  cents  per  week 
to  those  who  pay  four  weeks  rent  at  a  time  in  advance, 
which  one-fourth  of  the  tenants  have  done  regularly, 
and  there  is  a  second  reliate  of  ten  per  cent,  to  tenants 
who,  by  remaining  the  full  year,  from  1st  of  May  to 
1st  of  May,  save  to  the  l)uildiiig  the  wear  and  tear  of 
removals. 

The  buildings  have  nevertheless  earned  a  gross  rev- 
enue of  thirteen  per  cent.,  of  which  in  round  immbers 
two  per  cent,  goes  for  taxes,  two  per  cent,  for  repairs, 
one  per  cent,  for  expenses,  while  the  net  eight  per  cent, 
has  been  used — twoper'cent.  for  improvement  and  ex- 
tension, and  six  per  cent,  for  dividends.  Here  is  a 
prospect  for  wise  capitalists. 

Among  the  features  of  these  buildings  are  a  free 
reading-room  and  lending  library,  and  free  baths;  the 
home-sense  of  the  tenants  is  also  encouraged  by  jier- 
mitting  each  to  choose  his  own  wall-paper  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  cost.  No  rooms  remain  unlet.  There  is 
always  a  long  list  of  applicants  in  advance  for  any  va- 
cancy. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  White's  miniature 
city  is,  however,  the  two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses 
known  as  "  Warren  Place." 

On  a  plot  of  land,  112  feet  frontage  on  Warren  and 
Baltic  streets  and  running  tlirough  200  feet  from  street 
to  street,  this  private  way,  with  a  tiny  green  its  whole 
length,  has  been  laid  out,  and  on  either  side  thirty-four 
little  brick  houses  of  two  and  three  stories  have  been 
built. 

A  cartway  for  ash-carts,  grocery  wagons,  etc.,  runs 
in  the  rear  of  cacli  set. 

The  two-story  and  basement  houses  are  lHx32  feet, 
and  have  six  rooms  each. 

They  cost  but  $1,100  each,  exclusive  of  land,  and  they 
rent  for  $18  per  month.  They  are  pretty  and  have 
every  convenience. 

By  this  experiment,  Mr.  White  has  shown  that  even 
on  city  lots  costing  $4,000  for  25x100  feet,  such  dwell- 
ing can  be  profitably  rented  for  about  $250  a  year.  It 
is  not  yet,  however,  the  pre-millennial  age,  and  capital 
still  prefers  the  drifting  sands  of  Wall  street  to  this 
building  on  a  rock. 

Among  the  best  known  builders  of  the  city  we  may 
mention  tlie  following  : 

Abram  Allen 1 46  Pierrepont  street. 

Jno.  D.  Anderson 225  Raymond  street. 

James  Ashfield 244  Grand  avenue. 

Adams  &  Donaldson    ...  .178  So.  Portland  avenue. 

Lewis  Acor .374  Tompkins  avenue. 

Richard  C.  Addy 502  Willoughby  avenue. 

S.  F.  Bartlett 209  Clymer  street. 

W.  C.  Booth 253  Carleton  avenue. 


J.  W.   Booth 12 1  KrefMian  !«irf<'t. 

Henry  J.  Brown 1.'I78  Fulton  avenue. 

P.  F.  Burns 024  Grand  aveniip. 

Geo.  W.   Brown    72h  Fulton  street. 

Stephen  J.  Burrows 'I'M  Aitmlie  ntreet. 

II.  B.   Banta 27  Bergen  Htrecl. 

K.  n.  Biirnttt S8  Poplar  stn-et. 

Cluster    Bedell ;<:I7  Smith  street. 

Daniel  Brown Fulton  Sc,  Portland  nvcniicH. 

().  .1.  Buckley,  Jr 404  Bridge  street. 

Jno.    K.    ISidnier -'i;i  Adelphi  street. 

A.  K.   Buckley I  ho  Kosciusko  street. 

Elbert  Brush lis  North  Oxford  street. 

Hiram  Bush s47  (iates  avenue. 

Geo.  W.  Brandt Iti4  ."i5th  street. 

Jno.  J.  Brennan 151  Ix'C  avenue. 

Alex,  liariiie,  Jr :{77  fiold  street. 

Patrick  F.  Burns ()24  Grand  avenue. 

Beard  &  Kingsland Hamilton  ave.  n.  Clinton  st. 

ifarvin   Croas 4  1  Bedford  avenue. 

.Ino.  Clarke 111!'  Greene  avenue. 

Geo.  B.  Colyer .35<t  lilth  street. 

Wm.   Corrigan 2-.':t  I  Ith  street. 

Thos.  Corrigan :ilo  loth  street. 

John  Cregier 709  Greene  avenue. 

Francis  Curran -'1  St.  Felix  street 

C  Cameron I:i5  Washington  avenue. 

P.  J.  Carlin 549  Clinton  avenue. 

Parmenas  Castner Hij  Prince  street. 

Peter  Concannon 15t)  Wythe  avenue. 

Geo.  Cook   201  Ft.  Greene  place. 

J.  W.  Campbell :U5  Carleton  avenue. 

Coles  &■  Goodfellow Gravesend. 

P.  Carlin  &  Sons   44o  \'an  Bnren  street. 

Chas.  H.  Card  well 15  Lawton  street. 

Geo.   Damen s**  Luqueer  street. 

Jas.  J.   Doig,  Jr 24  Franklin  street. 

T.  S.  Denike S20  Herkimer  street. 

Gilbert  De  Revere GC:?  Greene  avenue. 

J.    Demott   270  Schermerhom. 

C.   Dietrich 27  Boenim  place. 

Thos.   Donlon 157  Pierrepont  street. 

Jas.  W.  Dearing 4:u  Henry  street. 

John    Denithorne 84.1  Dean  street. 

E.  H.   Day 151  Stale  street. 

James  Duffy 284  liith  street. 

C.  yi.  Detlefsen  ...    Iii5  Van  Dyke  street. 

Jesse  M.  Folk 205  N.assan  street. 

Wm.  Flannagan 40  Berkeley  place. 

John  S.  Frost 5  74  Franklin  avenne. 

D.  H.  Fowler •'itio  Wavorly  avenue. 

Maurice  Freeman's  Sons.  .286  Warren  street. 

A.  A.  Fardon 119  Carli'ton  avenue. 

Edw'd   Freel 4^4  La  Fayette  avenne. 

John  Guilfoyle 180  High  street. 

B.  Gallagher 217  South  Otb  street. 

Thos.  Green 195  6th  avenue. 
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I  j,,|,   ji- t.  iiimni i.iinl  street. 

,  ,,    . 1,0ns 'JO  Clyiner  street. 

Wm.  J.  Gillmore ia4  Division  avenue. 

Henry  P.  Gerst   . .    270  South  (tih  street. 

Wni.  Green 500  Clinton  street. 

Tlios.  E.  Greenland 25  t.J  Koseiusko  street. 

II.  Grasrnan 8i»7  Willoughby  avenue. 

FreJ.   Ilerr 778  Broadway. 

W.  II.  Ilazzard iill  Schernierliorn  street. 

Wiu.  E.   Hart 300  Navy  street. 

Henry  Harteau 554  Washington  avenue. 

Pn'siilent  MctmiKilitan  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co.;  es- 
taliliKliinl  1873,  in  BriKiklyn:  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Etlueation  in  1840;  Alileriuan  for  the  lltli  Ward  in  1853 
-'3:  Originator  of  the  Wallahout  linj)rovi'nu'nt,  and  the 
extension  of  W:usliinf;ton  avenue;  re-elected  a.s  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1871;  First  Picsident  of 
SIcihanics'  and  Traders'  E.xehange. 

Richard  H.  Heasman 904  Madison  street. 

Manslield  Hunt 137  Soutli  5tL  street. 

Jacob  Hart 

T.  B.  Jackson 424  Clinton  avenue. 

C.  A.  Jackson 34  Halsey  street. 

W.  E.  Jackson 34  Halsey  street. 

C.  L.  Johnson 158  Bedford  avenue. 

W.  J.  Kerigan 258  Pearl  street. 

J.  P.  Kinney 418  3d  street. 

Jos.  I.  Kirby 73  Gates  avenue. 

F.  J.  Kelly 138  Dean  street. 

William  Kohlraeyer 318  South  1st  street. 

John  Lee 216  State  street. 

James  Lennox 128  23d  street. 

Benj.  Linikin 216  Greene  avenue. 

Chas.  Long 383  11th  street. 

Long  it  Barnes 114  Clermont  avenue. 

James  Lock 660  Willoughby. 

Wm.  Lamb 200  Rodney  street. 

Thos.  Lamb,  Jr 234  Rodney  street. 

James  R.  Lawrence 236  Park  jjlace. 

Leonard  Bros 735  Bergen  street. 

D.  W.  L.  Moore 131  Colyer  street. 

John  Monas 92  Park  place. 

D.  T.  McFarlan 662  Gates  avenue. 

Morris  &  Seelover .39  DeK;ilb  avenue. 

Martin  &,  Lee 440  Clermont  avenue. 

Henry  Mc(^uilkin 102  Walworth  street. 

Peter  .Modest 387  Marion  street. 

John  Magilligan .06  Berkeley  place. 

John  J.  Mills 406  Gates  avenue. 

Andrew  Miller 1.527  Pacific  street. 

James  P.  Miller 299  Summer  avenue. 

Wm.  II.  j\Ia.\ well .-,91  Carroll  street. 

H.  II.  Moubray 317  7th  street. 

P.  Mulledy 576  Quincy  street. 

John  McNamee 477  Kent  avenue. 

M.  Myers 888  DeKalb  avenue. 

Jas.  H.  Mason 277  Carlton  avenue. 

Thos.  J.  Nash 89  Butler  street. 


Daniel  B.  Norris 259  Clifton  place. 

P.  F.  O'Brien 164  Bedford  avenue. 

John  H.  O'Rourke 119  38th  street. 

George  I'hillipps 177  Hancock  street. 

George  Perkins 264  DeGraw  street. 

Robert  Payne 340  Willoughby  avenue. 

Charles  B.   Piper   88  North  Oxford  street. 

Herman  Phillips 289  Jefferson  street. 

Samuel  J.  Peden 399  M.arcy  avenue. 

John  V.  Porter 184  Park  jjlace. 

John  J.  Quin 469  jNIaeon  street. 

S.  M.  Randall 571  Lorimer  street. 

John  Rome 334  Schormerhorn  street. 

Daniel  Ryan 733  Third  avenue. 

James  Roper 109  Halsey  street. 

Myron  C.  Rush 329  Franklin  avenue. 

William  J.  Ryder 128  Quincy  street. 

T.  A.  Remsen 913  Atlantic  avenue. 

F.  B.  Rutan 175  Monroe  street. 

James  Rod  well 89  Division  avenue. 

John  F.  Ryan 187  Hewes  street. 

John  C.  Ruslin 79|  Clermont  avenue. 

T.  W.  Rollins 35  South  0.\ford  street. 

A.  Rutan  (Mason) 95  7  Putnam  avenue. 

John  Ruger 258  Moore  street. 

John  Rawson 219  Clymer  street. 

W.  C.  Russell 58  Hancock  street. 

Elbert  Suedeker 391  Greene  avenue. 

Howard  J.  Smith 478  Clermont  avenue. 

J.  N.  Smith 371  LaFayette  avenue. 

John  Stafford 53  Dean  street. 

J.  E.  &  J.  H.  Stevenson. .  14  Hoyt  street. 

C.  L.  Smith 157  South  8th  street. 

C.  P.  Skelton,  Sr lull  DeKalb  avenue. 

Jos.  Simms 201  Fort  Greene  place. 

L.  W.  Seaman,  Jr 2  Fort  Greene  place. 

Thomas  Stone 471  State  street. 

W.  Schepper 120  Carleton  avenue. 

John  Smith 178  Chauncey  street. 

F.  Sloat 349  Tompkins  avenue. 

James  Shannon    87  Clermont  avenue. 

Stillman  Soule 427  Gates  avenue. 

Peter  Sullivan 389  Lewis  avenue. 

John  C.  Sawkins Flatbush. 

C.  B.  Sheldon 362  5th  street. 

Matthew  Smith.    248  Lorimer  street. 

J.  P.  Seeley 130  LaFayette  avenue. 

Wm.  M.   Thoma-s 362  9th  street. 

Jas.  A.  Thompson 300  Lexington  avenue. 

Jas.  H.   Townsend 60  Putnam  avenue. 

Arthur  Taylor 164  Lewis  avenue. 

Rulof  Van  Brunt 134^  1 1th  street. 

J.  M.  Van  Wicklen 217  South  4th  street. 

Peter  W.  Voorhces 460  Carlton  avenue. 

S.  C.  Whitehead 196  Halsey  street. 

Wm.  V.  Williamson 380  Dean  street. 

Wm.  S.  Wrii'lil 233  Cumberland  street. 
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Smith  Wood (!98  Gates  avenue. 

James  Williamson   (>•_'(!  Gates  avenue. 

David  Wfild :i.-i8  Gates  avoniic 

C.  W.   Williams   .-,.-,7  Uroadwav,  Iv  D. 


BEN.IAMIN  C.  Miller.— A  farm-hoiiso  in  tlit-  township  of 
Somers,  Wustcliester  county,  N.  Y.,  was  Mr.  Miller's  birtli- 
place.  lie  was  liorn  iM.ay  lOth.  tH:!',>,  the  fourtli  in  a  family 
of  eiglit,  of  whom  live  are  still  living.  His  father,  Joseph 
Miller,  now  eighty  years  of  .age,  is  as  erect  in  statnre  and 
firm  in  step  as  is  Mr.  Miller  liimself  to-day.  His  mother 
died  many  years  ago. 

The  little  red  school-house  in  which  Mr.  Miller,  with  the 
other  youth  of  the  neighborhood,  received  what  was  then 
deemed  ample  instruction  for  a  farmer's  son,  stood,  until 
very  recently,  about  a  mile  from  the  old  homestead,  but  has 
now  been  replaced  by  a  more  pretentious  building. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  until  then  employed  his 
time  in  farming.  Mr.  Miller  went  to  New  York  to  begin  life 
for  himself.  There  he  engaged  in  dilTerent  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, raising  himself  step  by  step  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  gradually  accumulating  a  little  capital.  He 
came  to  Brooklyn  in  January,  1801,  and  two  months  later 
joined  his  father  and  uncle,  R.  &  J.  Miller,  in  their  business 
of  raising  and  moving  houses.  Under  his  management  the 
business  has  had  uninterrupted  prosperity,  having  succeeded 
his  father  and  uncle  as  sole  proprietor  in  1867.  His  son  is 
now  associated  with  him  as  partner. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  engaged  in  some  large  undertakings, 
both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  Noteworthy  were  the  rais- 
ing of  blocks  of  houses  on  Flatbush  avenue  when  the  street 
grade  was  elevated  twelve  feet  at  Fifth  avenue;  also  the 
moving  of  blocks  of  buildings  when  Fourth  avenue  was 
widened  and  graded.  At  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  he  was  sent  for  to 
assist  in  widening  several  streets,  and  his  services  have  been 
in  request  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  other  cities  in  a  similar 
way.  In  the  spring  of  18.S3.  the  Bathing  Pavilion  at  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  Coney  Island,  a  building  4.")0  feet  long,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  built  on  piles,  had  to  be  moved  200 
feet  back  from  the  beach,  on  account  of  the  encroachment 
which  the  tides  had  made  upon  it  during  a  long  and  stormy 
winter.  The  surf  was  continually  beating  among  the  piles 
on  which  the  structure  rested,  a  constant  menace  to  its  sta- 
bility and  to  the  workmen  who  might  be  employed  in  re- 
moving it.  Mr.  Miller  received  the  contract  for  the  difficult 
undertaking  in  preference  to  all  others,  although  his  estimate 
of  its  cost  was  much  higher  than  that  of  any  competitor. 
His  well-known  skill  and  integrity  were  an  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, impossible  as  the  removal  was  pronounced  to  be  by 
many  who  were  even  more  experienced  than  he.  The  pa- 
vilion now  stands  on  its  new  foundations,  illustrating  his 
ingenuity  and  daring  enterprise. 

In  person,  Mr.  Miller  is  of  commanding  height,  with  a 
finely  proportioned  muscular  frame.  His  blue  eye  is  keen 
and  frank  like  that  of  one  who 

'•  Looks  the  whole  world  In  the  face. 
For  he  fears  not  any  man." 

His  clear  complexion   denotes  the  man  of  perfect  health, 
and,  with  his  light-brown  hair,  bespeak  his  Saxon  origin. 

Like  his  parents,  Mr.  Miller  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  his  life  has  lieen  a  fair  exponent  of  the  firm- 
ness of  principle  and  uncompromising  straightforwardness, 
which  are  the  Quakers"  characteristics.  As  is  well  known, 
this  is  the  oldest  temperance  society  in  the  world.  Its  prin- 
ciples have  had  no  stronger  advocate  than  Mr.  Miller,  who  | 
by  voice  and  example  has  done  continuous  service  for  the  I 


cause  of  reform,  Poaacffiing  a  character  of  honliomie,  .uiU 
fond  of  social  enjoyment,  the  tomptation  ha«  oft«n  l«y«n 
strong  in  him  to  join  in  the  convivial  intoxication  to  whii-li 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  Iiom  lM>«<n  orC4<n  liicldi<n.  but  h<*  liaJi 
never  swerved  from  the  path  of  nlMolut)-  tcnipomni-c.  In 
order  to  induce  others  to  e.<i|Miuit<(  thi<  iutini<  cauw,  he  ont«'r«<l, 
some  years  ago,  th<i  Onler  of  tin-  (iiH^I  Teniplnm,  anil  liiui 
since  held  the  highest  positions  within  tho  iKx-iuty  with 
honor  and  credit. 

To  the  work  of  reforms  ho  haii  broiiffht  the  Mina  ontliu- 
siiisms  and  energy,  which  have  distinguishixl  all  hi*  undi<r- 
takings,  and  he  has  always  been  a  trusted  counwdor  of  Iilk 
fellow  laborers. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  Mr.  Miller  niarrie<l  Miiw  I.Aurn  K. 
Marshall.  Five  chihlren  were  iMjrn  to  them,  of  whom  thrwj 
are  living. 

Notwithstanding  a  press  of  business  cares,  Mr.  MIIIt 
keeps  himself  well  informed  on  tho  current  events  •■r  ■'  . 
day.  As  a  Republican  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  p<ili'.  i. 
affairs,  though  never  seeking  office. 

In  short,  Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  many  self-mii'le  men  of 
whom  our  country  furnishes  so  many  notable  example*. 
His  present  poiition  and  acquirements  are  due  entirely  to 
his  owu  efforts.  His  aptness  and  quickness  have  enabled 
him  to  copj  successfully  with  difficulties,  while  his  energy, 
courage  and  per-ioverance  have  given  him  the  victory  over 
all  obstacles,  and  made  him  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  of  the  day. 

Chester  Bedell  was  born  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  August 
6,  1814.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  natives  of 
Morristown.  The  latter,  Isaac  Bedell,  served  the  American 
cause  as  a  soldier  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  receiv- 
ing two  serious  wounds,  one  of  which  was  so  peculiar  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Be<lell  received  a 
ball  between  the  l)ones  of  his  leg  just  below  the  knee.  The 
wound  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  missile  could  not  lie 
extracted,  and  it  remained  embedded  in  the  sufferer's  leg  for 
fifty  years,  but  gradually,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
working  down.  One  day  a  horse  kicked  Mr.  Bedell's  leg, 
just  above  the  ankle,  and,  through  an  opening  thus  made 
in  the  flesh,  the  ball  came  out  having  traversed  nearly  tho 
whole  length  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  It  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bedell  to  his  son,  .lohn  K.  Bedell,  father  of  Chester  Bedell, 
and  by  him  to  Chester  Bedell,  his  eldest  son.  who,  some 
years  ago,  deposited  it,  with  its  curious  history,  in  tho  comer- 
stone  of  the  Carroll  Park  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  in 
Brooklyn. 

John  K.  Bedell  was  a  farmer  and  school  teacher  at  Morris- 
town, N.  J.     He  married  Anna  Jones,  who  is  living  with  her 
son,  William  J.  Bedell,  at  Morristown.  having  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  in  August,  1883.     Her  husband 
died  at  Morristown  more  than  twenty  years  ago.     <  'hosier 
Bedell  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  about  - 
years  old.  when  ho  was  apprenticed  to  J.  S.  Frost, 
town,    to   learn   the  trade  of    stone-mason,    brickUvvr  Aud 
plasterer.     He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  l'<13.  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade  for  about  two  years. 
In  18:i.5,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  builder, 
in  which  he  has  continued  successfully  to  the  present  time, 
having  erected  about  1.500  buildings  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  and  elsewhen>,  among  them  the  Pearl  street  House,  lo 
New  York,  the  Arcade  Building,  in  Eliju»l)eth.  N.  J.,  a  large 
number  of  stores  on  Atlantic  Pock,  and  s<ime  large  build- 
ings in  Charleston,  S.  C.     His  office  is  at  .TST  .1m.- 
where  he  carries  on  a  limited  real  estate  business  ir. 
tion  with  his  building  operations. 
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In  1838,  Mr.  Bedell  was  married  to  Miss  Amy  S.  North,  a 
Long  Island  lady,  wlio  has  borne  him  seven  children,  tliree 
of  whom  are  dead.      One  son,  William  Forrest  Bedell,  M.D., 
of  26')  Sackett  street,  and  three  daugliters  are  living.     Mr. 
Bedell  and  members  of  his  family   are   identified  wild  tlie 
Carroll  Park  MetiiodistKpiseopal  churcli,  the  liouse  of  wor- 
ship of  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Bedell,  more  llian  one-half 
the  expen.se  having  been  borne  by  him,  and  the  balance  by 
Mr.  Henry  DiiBois  and  William  J.  Bedell,  of  Morris(own, 
N.  J.,  a  farmer  and  former  builder,  who  learned  his  trade  in 
Brooklyn  with  his  brother,  Chester.     In  politics,  Mr.  Bedell, 
formerly  a  '•  Clay  Whig,"  has  long  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
R<'pul)lican  party,  though  he  is  not,  nor  has  he  been  active 
ii8  a  polititian.     He  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  self- 
made  man.     His  life  lias  been  a  busy  and  a  useful  one.     lie 
is  a  gentleman  of  genial  presence  and  agreeable  manners, 
and  many  there  are  who  are  proud  to  call  him  friend.     In  all 
of  the  best  interests  of  humanity  he  takes  a  lively  interest, 
and  bis  helpful  charity  lias  inade  itself  practically  manifest 
on   many  occasions  when,  in  time  of  need,  ho   has  shown 
himself  "a  friend  mdeed."     At  the  age  of   almost  three- 
score and  ten,  he  appears  much  younger,  and  preserves  all 
of  his  mental  and  most  of  his  physical  vigor. 


Edwin  H.  Burnett. — The  family  of  Burnett  in  America 
is  both  an  old  and  an  honorable  one.  Thomas  Burnett,  of 
Lj'nn,  Mass.,  is  the  earliest  of  the  name  from  whom  Edwin  H. 
Burnett  is  able  to  trace  his  descent.  He  removed  to  South- 
ampton, L.  I.,  about  1643,  and  had  sons  named  John.  Aaron, 
Lot,  Joel,  Dan,  Mordecai,  and  Matthias.  Mordecai  removed 
at  an  early  date  from  Southampton,  L.  I.,  to  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  the  sou  of  Thomas  Burnett  by  his 
second  wife,  Mary  Pierson,  and  was  born  while  his  father 
was  yet  a  resident  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  married  her  in 
1663.  It  is  thought  that  he  became  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey  about  lUyo,  as  subsequent  to  tliat  date  he  soon  be- 
came prominent  in  local  affairs. 

Dr.  Ichabod  Burnett,  sou  of  Dan,  was  born  at  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  about  1684,  and  removed  with  his  father  to  Eliza- 
bethtown, N.  J.,  about  1690.  He  had  two  sons,  William  and 
Icbabod,  both  of  wliom  became  pliysicians.  The  latter  died 
in  his  twenty-fourth  3'ear.  Dr.  William  Burnett  removed  to 
Newark  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot  during  the 
Revolution.  He  was  the  father  of  Judge  Jacob  Burnett  of 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Ichabod  Burnett  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1774. 
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Edwin  H.  Burnett's  father,  Jolin  O.  Rurnott,  and  his 
mother,  Julia  Ann  (Higgius)  Burnett,  were  botli  natives  of 
Lyons'  Farms,  N.  J.  Tliey  removed  to  Brooklyn  not  long 
after  their  marriage,  whore  their  son  was  torn  February 
25th,  1829.  He  was  educated  partially  in  the  public  and 
pai-tially  in  private  schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store ;  but  having  a 
taste  for  his  father's  trade,  that  of  carpenter,  he  two  years 
later  devoted  himself  to  its  ac(iuisition,  studying  architec- 
tural drawing  at  the  old  Apprentices'  Library  on  Washing- 
ton street.  He  passed  some  years  in  his  father's  service,  and 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty-five  Iiecame  his  partner.  A  few 
years  afterward  his  father  retired,  and  Mr.  Burnett  has 
since  been  conducting  an  extensive  and  growing  business, 
during  the  period  of  which  lie  did  the  carpenter  work  for 
Dr.  Squibb's  residence  and  laboratory,  on  CoUuubia  Heights, 
and  was  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  Nottingham  I>;ice 
Works,  at  the  corner  of  Hall  street  and  Park  avenue,  to- 
sides  erecting  numerous  fine  residences  and  business  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds,  his  residence  and  shops  being  located 
at  Nos.  .W  and  00  Poplar  street.  Formerly  an  old  line  Whig. 
Sir.  Burnett  is  now  a  Democrat,  but  not  an  active  participant 
in  political  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Flatbush,  L.  I. 

In  1851,  he  married  Catharine  H.  McChesney.  of  >[on- 
mouth  county,  N.  . I.,  and  has  two  daughters,  named  rea|iec- 
tively,  Virginia  Lee,  and  Ella  Stewart  Burnett. 


Lindsay  .James  Wells,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  wa» 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  December  22,  1822.  His  father. 
James  Wells,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  his  mother. 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Holmes,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land. Their  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Young  Wells,  having  received  a  lilieral  .-jcademicnl  otiucation. 
entered  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  he  «l>idie<l  two 
years;  and,  having  received  the  highest  prize  for  arrhitoo- 
tural  drawing  (which  drawing  is  still  in  his  ponses.'iion*,  hp 
entered  the  otiice  of  Jlr.  Isaac  B.  Farrell,  an  architect  and 
civil  engineer  of  high  standing  in  tiic  city  of  Dublin,  whore 
he  served  a  five  years'  apprenticeship.  He  then  becnme 
assistant  to  Jlr.  James  B.  Farrell,  a  pniminpnt  civil  engineer 
in  the  West  of  Irel.ind,  who  was  engaged  in  improving  Wex- 
ford HarlM>r  and  other  large  engineering  works,  remaining 
with  him  two  ye.ars.  He  then  decided  t<>  join  his  eM.-t 
brother,  also  .i  civd  engineer,  believing  that  America  w..iiM 
olTer  a  Iietter  fielil  for  the  beginning  of  an  active  life  th-in 
his  native  country.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Atlantic.  htkI 
located  in  Brooklyn  early  in  May.  1x^13.  His  pi 
ability  was  so<in  remarked,  .so  that,  in  the  followiii„ 
bcr,  he  was  tendered  the  position  of  Civil  F^ngineer  to  the 
Trustees  of  Oreen-Wood  Cemetery,  which  he  accepted,  and 
has  filled  for  nearly  forty  years  with  honor  to  himwlf  and 
satisfaction  to  the  corporation.  To  his  in.<<tninientality 
largely  are  due  the  beauties  th.-it  have  made  CSreen-Wood 
world-renowned.    His  judgment  and  skill  helped  to  original* 
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and  elaborate  the  plan  of  laying  ont  the  grounds  ;  his  good 
taste  assisted  in  pri'sorving  and  enhancing  its  natural  beau- 
ties ;  his  science  aided  in  forming  tlie  wonderful  system  of 
walks  and  drives,  glades  and  lakes,  tliat  make  Green- Wood  a 
U-rrestrial  paradise,  a  triumph  of  landscape  engineering. 
Mr.  Wells  has  shown  the  highest  art  to  conceal  art,  so  that 
dilHculties  have  been  overcome,  obstacles  removed,  and 
natural  advantJiges  improved,  to  produce  charming  effects, 
yet  without  artiliciality. 

Aside  from  his  busy  professional  career,  Mr.  Wells  has  also 
done  much  work  in  connection  with  benevolent  and  religious 
enterprises.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  founding  four 
churches  in  Brooklyn,  viz.:  the  First  Place  M.  E.  Churcli,  the 
Warren  Street  M.  E.  Church,  the  Park  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  He  is  now  an 
active  member  of  the  Park  Congiegational.  He  was  a 
charter  memlier  and  is  now  a  director  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  "  Prospect  Heights  Dispensary." 

Jlr.  Wells  married  Miss  lileanor  Bridges,  of  Brooklyn, 
May  2.5,  If^.VJ,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was  two  sons, 
.laines  L.  and  Charles  B.,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  Eleanor 
(Scott)  and  Emma  I^.  After  many  years  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, Mrs.  Wells  died,  February  7,  1877.  Mr.  Wells  again 
married,  in  ISSI!,  Miss  Susan  H.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts. 

A  large  circle  of  friends  liold  Mr.  Wells  in  the  highest  es- 
teem for  his  manliness  and  worth. 


Real  Estate  Dealers  and  Agents.  —  It  re- 
mains that  we  .speak  of  the  re<il  estate  dealers  and 
agents,  who  have  become  so  nuraerou.s  as  almost  to 
form  a  distinct  guild  in  our  city.  In  the  period  of  its 
vill.igo  life,  Brooklyn  had  no  need  of  real  estate  agents. 
If  a  man  built  or  bought  a  house  which,  for  any  cause, 
he  desired  to  sell,  the  natural  purchaser  was  either 
some  neighbor  or  new-comer,  who  was  desirous  of  buy- 
ing, and  the  transaction  was  between  man  and  man, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  middle-man.  If  land  was 
to  be  sold  for  building  purposes,  the  seller  was  either  a 
farmer  who  saw  profit  in  disposing  of  a  part  of  his 
farm,  and  who  offered  it  at  a  price  which,  in  most 
cases,  speedily  brought  purchasers.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  one  man  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn  who  cnwaaed  in 
what  might  be  called  a  real  estate  business.  This  was 
.John  Jackson,  who  engineered  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  the  ])resent  United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  who  put 
up  a  number  of  small  houses  in  its  vicinity  for  workmen 
and  persons  of  small  means.  Thirty  years  later,  after 
the  city  organization  in  1834,  some  enterprising  men  of 
wealth,  who  had  earlier  purchased  considerable  tra(!ts 
for  country  seats,  foreseeing  dimly  that  Brooklyn  was 
to  be  some  day  a  groat  city,  laid  out  streets  through 
llieir  estates  and  offered  building  lots  for  sale,  generally 
under  certain  conditions  or  covenants.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  were  Mr.  IIiczkkiaii  B.  Piehrepont, 
whose  services  in  building  up  and  improving  the  city 
are  elsewhere  recorded  in  this  work  ;  the  brothers,  Au- 
QiisTi;«  and  .Ions  B.  (4raiiam,  Joshua  Sands,  Major 
Fajtnino  C.  Tucker  and  his  son,  11.  Sands  Tucker, 
Jerkmiaii  Johnson, sever.al  members  of  the  Poi.iiicmus 
and    Kai-ki.vk   families,   Mr.   Packkr,  and   later,  Mr. 


John  H.  Prentiss.  '  rSome  of  the  original  holders  of 
farms  came  reluctantly  into  this  movement,  which  has 
brought  large  fortunes  to  their  descendants.  Among 
these  were  the  Polhemus,  Joralemon,  Remsen,  Lefferts, 
Johnson,  .lackson  and  other  families.  These  proper- 
ties are  now  very  thoroughly  distributed,  and  among 
those  most  active  in  their  distribution  have  been  Gen. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  Jr.,  Hon.  J.  Carson  Brevoort, 
who  married  into  one  of  the  Lefferts  families,  Mr. 
Theodore  Polhemus,  and  other  parties  connected 
by  birth  or  marriage  with  these  old  families.  Of 
course,  this  laying  out  of  streets  and  offering  of  build- 
ing lots  for  sale,  or  erecting  buildings  on  them,  were 
real  estate  transactions  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  the  men 
who  did  this  business  wei-e  the  owners  of  the  lands  they 
offered,  and  did  not  act  in  any  respect  as  middle-men. 
A  real  estate  dealer  or  agent  to-day  may  own  the 
buildings  or  lots  he  offers  for  sale  ;  though,  as  a  rule, 
he  does  not,  but  acts  as  agent  for  the  owners.  He  may 
— and  in  the  case  of  the  flats  or  apartment  houses,  as  we 
have  explained,  he  often  does — own  the  houses  he  offers 
to  rent;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  his  calling  that  he 
should  own  any  of  them.  He  does  very  often,  if  he 
has  capital,  or  can  command  the  capital  of  others, 
make  building  loans  to  builders  and  take  mortgages  on 
the  buildings  they  are  erecting  as  his  security.  But  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  his  business  that  in  most  cases  he 
should  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  agent  of  others, 
and  thus  be  a  middle-man.  We  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  who,  in  the  sense  we  have  defined,  was  the 
first  real  estate  agent  in  Brooklyn.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  had  his  ofiice  probably  either  near  Fulton  Ferry,  or 
in  the  young  and  growing  village  of  the  Wallabout,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  his 
or  their  business — for  there  may  have  been  four  or  five 
engaged  in  the  vocation — must  have  been  limited  with- 
in very  narrow  bounds. 

In  1849,*  Mr.  Sylvester  Hondi.ow,  a  n.ative  of  Mon- 
treal, and  at  that  time  forty-one  years  of  age,  removed 
to  Brooklyn,  and  commenced  business  as  a  real  estate 
agent.  He  was  enterprising  and  honest.  Very  soon, 
probably  in  1850,  he  removed  his  ofiice  to  Montague 
street,  and  thenceforward  transacted  his  business  there 
until  his  death,  in  February,  1878.  Wlicn  lie  made  this 
removal,  Mr.  II.  B.  Pierrepont — who,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  himself  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  hopeful 
of  tiie  citizens  of  Brooklyn — said  to  him:  "Mr.  Hond- 
low,  are  you  crazy  ?  There  certainly  can  never  be  any 
hope  of  building  up  a  good  real  estate  business  so  far 
from  the  center  of  business  ! "  But  Mr.  Hondlow 
thought  differently,  and  the  events  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment.  Within  ten  years  Holy  Trinity 
Chur(-h  was  finished,  the  Academy  of  Music  was  built; 
horse  railroads  were  running  in  all  directions — south, 
south-east,  cast,  north-east  and  nortli  ;  the  new  Court- 
house was  proj(!(!t(Ml,  the  groat  Atlantic  and  Erie  ba- 
sins were  under  way,  churches  and  schools  were  erected 
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in  great  luimKors  one,  two,  three  ami  four  miles  l<>  tin- 
east,  and  Brooklyn  had  more  than  donliled  its  popuhi- 
tion.  Mr.  Ilondlow  was  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tagc  of  tiii'<  rapid  growth,  and  a  fidl  tide  nf  fortnne 
poured  in  upon  liim.  Of  course  there  were  numerous 
competitors  for  this  business.  Among  them  w<'ro  Mr. 
.Tri.ius  Davkn-pout,  Messrs.  D.  «&  M.  C'iiai:n(KV,  and 
a  little  later,  Nkiioi.a.s  Cooi-kk,  wliose  son,  like  Mr. 
Davenport's,  is  now  associated  witli  liiin;MAi{TiN  Buikn; 
lV[r.  H.  Maiomuki:,  now  dei'eased,  whose  son  continues 
liis  business;  Rev.  II.  A.  Si'Ai'ouo;  William  Moi{i;an, 
now  deceased,  whose  son  continues  his  father's  busi- 
ness; Mr.  William  O.  Su.mnkk;  Mr.  W.  Knovvlton, 
deceased,  whose  son  continues  the  business,  aiul  many 
others.  Later,  others  came  into  the  business,  some  of 
them  with  large  capital  or  indomitable  enterprise,  and 
these  liave  generally  succeeded,  though  many  wlio 
have  attempted  tlie  business  with  insuHicient  knowl- 
edge, influence  or  capital  have  failed.  Among  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  later  men  are  Mr.  Lkonauo 
Moody,  whose  biography  is  found  elsewhere  in  these 
pages,  Mr.  James  C.  Eadik,  Mr.  Pai'l  C.  Gkenixo, 
the  younger  Davenports,  Messrs.  Macomiier  &  Rioii- 
ARDSOV,  Mr.  Chaulks  W.  Ivsowi.ro\,  Messrs.  Charles 
A.  Seymour  &,  Co.,  William  Morgan'^  Sox,  Wycivoff 
Bros.,  Messrs.  N.  H.  &  H.  T.  Frost,  T.  W.  Swe.sson 
&  Sox,  and  a  host  of  others.  There  are,  as  we  have 
already  said,  three  hundred  and  twenty -five  real  estate 
agents  in  the  city.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  real  estate  dealers  are  among  the 
citizens  whom  Brooklyn  has  cause  to  honor,  and  whose 
portraits  and  biographies  adorn  our  pages. 


Jacob  Rapelye. — Mr.  James  Riker,  in  his  Annals  of  Nno- 
toiim,  says,  with  regard  to  the  Rapelye  family,  tliat  "  they 
seemed  to  have  retained  the  characteristic  gaiety,  tact  and 
intelligence  of  their  French  origin,  combined  with  tlie  good 
sense,  economy  and  neatness  of  their  Dutch  progenitors."'  It 
is  certain  that  this  observation  is  strictly  true  as  applied  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Jacob  Rapelye,  wlio  was  born 
Sept.  19,  1788. 

After  liaving  received  such  limited  education  as  was  af- 
forded at  that  time  by  the  country  schools  near  his  fatlier's 
residence,  in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  Jacob  became  a  clerk 
in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  bound  as  an  apprentice 
to  serve  liis  time  as  sucli.  During  the  period  of  his  clerk- 
ship, keenly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  better  education, 
he  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  and  endeavored  to  fit 
liiniself  for  liigher  walks  in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  desk  in  the  United  States  Bank,  but  he 
found  tlie  position  distasteful;  and.  upon  the  declaration  of 
the  war  of  1812,  ho  obtained,  from  Governor  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  a  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 
Under  it  he  did  active  duty  with  his  fellow  c'.tizeus  in  the 
defence  of  New  York  City.  Upon  the  lith  of  December, 
1812,  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed him  First  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers. In  this  capacity,  he  served  in  New  York  City,  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  upon  the  Canada  line.  He  was  Adjutant 
to  Qiaeral  IzarJ ;    the  general  and  regimental  order  IxKjks 


kupt  by  him  ari<  ntiU  uxtant,  itml  li»nr  witn>iui  to  tlir  ui-atiK-M 
and  Hyrttvmutic  habitn  whii-h  funiiiNl  |>nrt  <>(  hm  i-hnrn'  Irr. 

Soon  afl«T  the  rloitB  of  tho  wnr,  Mr.  Riipflye  mnuvptl  to 
Charli-Hton,  M<juth  (^arolinn,  nml  fiitvn-)!  Into  tninincM  ttinr*. 
In  July,  1816,  he  wan  np|M)inted  iJoputy  .SccrHnry  of  Huie  of 
tho  Statu  of  S<iulh  Ciirolino.  On  thi-  lilh  of  .Sfpti-inliiT.  I»I8, 
ho  married  Kliznl«-tli,  youuKiiit  dAU»;h(<T  of  (>lllH-rt  Van 
Muter.  Mr.  Van  Mal««r  livf^l  ni'or  wlmt  in  niiw  known  an 
j  No.  21  Fulton  otrift,  Itrijoklyn,  and  lii-ld  a  loaw  from  tho 
corporation  of  Ihi-  city  of  New  York  for  tho  ferry  IjrtwM-n 
that  city  anil  IlriM>klyn. 

In  \H\0,  Mr.  ltji|H-ly€>  li<><'iimi-  a  nicmlMT  of  a  co-parliiiT- 
ship,  to  whii-h  a  brother  of  (iovernor  Uonnct,  of  Houth  Caro- 
lina,  also  belonge<l.  The  firm  namo  waa  Naplor,  Kaprlyc*  A 
Bennet,  and  the  firm  carried  on  a  vory  extenniru  and  iuc- 
cessful  business.  During  his  roaidence  in  ( 'harlnton,  Mr. 
Rapelye  was  placed,   l)y  the  Oovernor  of  i'  U|ii>n  a 

committee  appointed  to  invostiKate  the   i.  rr-»li«jn 

which  wiis  then  in  progreso,  and  n'|)ort  u|  .  «. 

tent,  and  purposes.     Tim  insurrection  had  ■  la- 

ble  proportions,  and  according  to  a  writi'r  of  the  day.  an 
entire  people  was  never  more  thoroughly  alarmed  than  wrro 
the  people  of  Charleston.  Tlie  committ«>e'«  report  ahowed 
that  from  six  to  nine  thousand  negrot^  wore  enfCORod  in  a 
plot  to  seize  the  arsenals,  Hre  the  city  in  seveml  plac«a,  aod 
make  a  universal  raawacre  of  tho  white  inhabitantx.  Tlie 
report,  however,  w.i.s  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  pro- 
duce a  powerful  etTeet  in  allaying  the  excitemeot  which  pre- 
vailed in  Charleston. 

About  the  year  182.5.  Mr.  I{ap«'lyf  returne<l  to  Rrooklyn. 
and  soon  after  entered  into  businr^u  with  Mr.  Chnrlra  Moyt. 
He  labored  for  the  wiilening  anci  improvement  of  Atlantic 
avenue,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  ferry  from  tho  foot 
of  that  avenue  to  New  York,  In  1837,  he  contrived  a  ma- 
chine, which  was  intended  for  sweeping  the  streets  of  New 
York.  Upon  its  trial,  he  was  glad  to  escape  umler  f.-oTer  of 
the  dust  raised  by  his  own  ni.iohine.  from  the  hands  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  who,  believing  that  its  use  would  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  mouths,  destroyed  it.  .Vfterwanls,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Bergen  and  .Mexander 
Bergen,  Mr.  Rapelye  took  .in  active  part  in  the  opening  and 
improvement  of  that  part  of  South  Brooklyn  which  is  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Carroll  Park.  In  IH-VS,  ho  purchased  a  farm 
of  96  acres  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Laurel  Hill ;  be  erected  a  house  and  resided  in  it  until  hia 
death,  which  occurred  August  21,   1867,  in  the  "■    '  r  of 

his  age.     He  left  surviving  him  a  widow,  tivo  ■!  .nd 

two  sons.  Of  the  latter,  the  eldest.  Oilliert  \  au  Mater 
Rapelye,  is  a  n>sident  of  Staatsburg.  Dut'-lio**  (-.-.nnfy.  and 
the  youngest.  Augustus  Rapelye,  rt-si 

While  Mr.  Kajielye  displayeil  great  ■  -ild  and 

enterprising  spirit  in  all  his  business  un<:  ho  had 

much  refinement  of  taste  and  fondness  for ,  .     ,  .-'.-uures. 

his  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  his  re|>artee  was  quick,  and  lie 
loved  mirth  and  drollery.  His  kindly  disposition  made  him 
charitable  and  benevolent,  and  ho  was  noted  for  li<«  social 
qualities  and   hospitality.      As  a  kind,   k       '  1    loving 

father,  he  is  endeared  to  the  memory  of  li  Asa 

staunch  Episcopali.in,  he  did   much   i  'ng 

of    St.    Lukes,   and    the    first   St.   .1  i»l 

churches  of  this  city:  his  religious  viows  were,  nevortfarleaa, 
broad  and  liberal. 


[      Leo.vard  Moopy  was  born  .Septemlwr  28.  1**'   '"  ''■••  vU- 
1  lage  of  East  Pittaton,  which  nestles  among  the  -  of 

Maine,  within  sight  of  the  Kennebec  river,  anil  "o  ■ v.nks 

I  of  the  E.istern  river.     He  stared  oo  his  father's  farm  until 
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■.  whea  lie  went  to  sea,  and,  after  four 
;lie  mast,  he  returned  to  East  Pittston 
iaiiu,  which  still  remains  in  his  possession. 
M  Virginia  to  deal  in  white  oak  timber,  for 
ind,  after  remaining  there  two  years 
in  pur-  iiess.  he  once  more  repaired  to  Maine, 

on  the  Penobscot  river,  near  Canada,  and  stayed  there  until 
the  tirst  call  for  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
when  he  hurried  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

After  SIcClellan  made  his  famous  retreat,  Mr.  Moody 
helptHl  to  raise  the  21st  Maine  Regiment,  and  with  them  came 
to  New  York  on  the  way  to  the  front.  He  was  discharged 
iu  1N63  on  account  of  fever  contracted  in  the  ^'irginia 
swamps. 

SuljstKjuently,  he  met  Miss  Marianna  Henrietta  Quantin, 
a  hidy  of  French  descent,  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quantin,  an 
imi)orter  of  French  commodities,  and  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  her,  in  New  York  city,  in  1864.  He  visited  his 
native  State  on  his  bridal  tour,  and  concluded  to  settle  there 
on  his  farm.  In  January,  1869,  desiring  a  larger  field  of 
action,  he  returned  to  New  \''ork,  and,  seeing  that  Brooklyn 
was  to  1-w  the  great  place  in  the  future,  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business,  opening  an  office  in  Flatbush  avenue. 

After  years  of  toil  and  attention  to  business,  he  is  now 
able  to  stand  as  the  most  successful  real  estate  operator  in 
the  city,  leasing  houses  to  over  one  thousand  of  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn.  Under  his  supervision  was  built  the  largest 
apartment  house  in  the  city,  called  "The  Fougera,"  wliich 
brings  in  an  annual  rental  of  over  $60,000. 

Mr.  Moody  also  selected  the  site  for  the  Federal  Building, 
in  Brooklyn,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  United  States  government. 

Although  refusing  to  accept  any  gift  of  a  political  cliarac- 
ter  from  his  adopted  city,  he  is  known  as  a  power  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  political,  councils 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duly  as  a  citizen. 


James  C.  Eadie. — A  distinctive  feature  of  Brooklyn,  and 
one  of  which  her  citizens  are  justly  proud,  is  the  high  char- 
acter, as  a  rule,  of  the  men  who  constitute  her  business 
circles.  No  city  is  richer  in  men  of  education,  save  Boston, 
Ijerhaps,  and  none,  without  exception,  numbers  more  busi- 
ness men  of  relinement,  social  standing  and  character.  No 
city  can  show  a  more  happy  union  of  employment  and  cul- 
ture, or  a  larger  jjroportion  of  men  who  are  "  fervent  in  busi- 
ness" and  at  the  same  time,  social  and  refined,  cultivating 
the  amenities  of  life.  An  e.xcellent  representative  of  thu  Brook- 
lyn nii-u  of  affairs  and  of  society  is  he  wliose  name  heads  this 
sketch.  No  gentleman  is  a  better  man  of  business,  and  no 
buHiness-man  is  a  more  thorough  gentleman  in  all  his  rela- 
tions; and  as  such,  no  man  is  more  widely  or  favorably 
known  iu  his  section  of  the  city  than  he. 

Mr.  Eadie  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  in  Hoggaufield  Cot- 
tage, near  fjlasgow,  in  the  year  1841.  He  comes  of  good 
umtrstry,  and  those  of  his  family  still  residing  in  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity,  occupy  high  positions  iu  social  circles.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  ability,  by  trade  a  bleacher,  the  old 
111. ■:i,|„.ry  being  still  in  e.xistence;  but  he  died  when  his  son 
wuM  liv.-  months  old.  The  latter  received  his  education  in  the 
'  I  of  Gla-sgow,  and  on  arriving  at  a  suitable 

i  :i«  a  buy  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  that  city. 

bv  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  IS-jO,  he  was  left  alone  with 
"all  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose."  Ambitious  for 
his  future  and  hoping  for  a  more  active  and  enterprising 
'  .r.  Hf  iu  the  New  World,  he  embarked  for  the  Dominion  of 
la,  in  April,  IMS,  locating  at  Clinton,  with  Geo.  Brown, 
iv^.    .1  couple  of  years.    The  far-reaching  influence  of  the 


metropolis  drew  him,  as  it  has  drawn  so  many  other  young 
men,  and  there  he  sought  a  beginning  for  his  life-work, 
which  was  then  an  uncertain,  untried  experiment.  His  first 
situation  was  with  Samuel  Sneden,  a  ship-builder,  at  Green- 
point  ;  a  year  later,  he  went  into  the  tobacco  brokerage 
business,  for  a  time,  and  did  well.  Foreseeing  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  Brooklyn  made  it  a  desirable  field  for  the  real 
estate  business,  he  opened  an  office  at  43  Broadway,  E.  D.,  in 
1869. 

As  yet  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business,  much 
spirit,  determination  and  energy  were  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  gain  a  foot-hold.  But  these  essential  qualities  he  had 
in  large  measure,  united  with  a  kindly  manner  which  would 
not  permit  him  to  treat  anyone  except  with  courtesy;  in  con- 
sequence, he  soon  became  known  and  liked,  prospering  in  a 
financial  way,  and  held  in  yet  greater  esteem  for  his  many 
good  qualities.  In  1873.  his  office  was  removed  to  45 
Broadway,  which  has  since  become  as  well  known  a  location 
as  any  in  the  city.  It  is  elegautlj-  and  tastefully  fitted  up, 
and  is  the  scene  not  only  of  large  real  estate  transactions 
but  also  of  many  pleasant  reunions  of  the  Burns  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  other  social  gatherings  at  which  Mr.  Eadie 
has  entertained  his  friends.  Among  these  guests  have  been 
several  Mayors  of  the  city;  "William  Cullen  Bryant,  Bayard 
Taylor,  John  G.  Saxe,  and  other  literarj-  men;  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  other  eminent  divines;  the  foremost  in 
the  professions;  notable  people  from  abroad,  as  well  as  local 
celebrities.  Mr.  Eadie  aLso  has  a  large  number  of  letters  of 
friendship  from  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  very  interesting  in  themselves  and  in  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Eadie  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Years  ago  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  oi-ganizing  the  "Burns 
Association,"  at  first  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  worthy  and  needj'  Scotchmen  in  this  city,  and 
helping  them  to  employment,  as  well  as  with  the  object  of 
preserving  the  traditions  and  national  honor  of  "Auld 
Scotia."  It  is  still  most  flourishing,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Eadie,  who  has  occupied  that  office  for  twenty  years, 
and  annually  celebrates  the  birthday  of  Robert  Bums,  with 
a  "feast  of  reason  (and  of  tlie  old  Scottish  dishes)  and  a 
flow  of  soul."  Mr.  Eadie  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Empire  Club,  so  well  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  foremost  in  organizing,  and 
the  first  and  only  Treasurer  of  the  Long  Island  Life  Saving 
Association,  whose  beneficent  work  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Eadie  has  often  visited  his  old  home  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  he  is  welcomed  there  by  numbers  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  among  the  best  people.  His  departure  on 
such  an  excursion  in  June,  1873,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
farewell  dinner,  given  in  his  honor  by  some  two  huinhed  of 
his  friends,  which  was  a  brilliant  gathering.  They,  with 
the  47th  Regiment  full  band,  also  accompanied  him  down 
the  New  Y'ork  Bay,  in  the  steamer  Oeo.  Fletcher,  to  wish  him 
bon  voyage.  This  incident,  unexpected  and  unsolicited,  an 
honor  not  before  bestowed  on  a  private  citizen,  testifies 
to  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which  Mr.  Eadie  is  held  in 
the  community,  lie  owes  none  of  this  kindly  feeling  to 
political  or  interested  motives,  inasmuch  as  he  has  never 
cared  to  take  an  active  interest  iu  politics,  beyond  depositing 
his  ballot  in  behalf  of  good  government,  but  it  is  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  inaiily  wortli.  Like  all  good  citizens,  he 
favors  the  cause  of  education.  Possessing  a  fine  literary 
taste,  he  has  accumulated  a  choice  collection  of  the  best 
books;  and  is  also  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  music  and  the 
drama.  Occasional  conversaziones  at  his  parlors  are  musical 
and  literary  treats,  which  his  friends  are  delighted  to  attend. 
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In  person,  Mr.  Eadie  is  lull  ami  well  built,  with  featurPM 
of  the  Scottish  type,  as  his  portrait  shows.  This  sketch 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  Mr.  Kadie's  busi- 
ness ability,  his  shrewdness  and  fii|-sij;hteihioss.  which  have 
been  a  source  of  {^reat  practical  benellt,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  the  Kastern  District,  in  investing  and  inducing  others 
to  invest  in  real  estate;  and  has  built  up  that  section  of  the 
city,  drawing  population,  and  thus  adding  to  the  material 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

.Says  an  intimate  friend.  Rev.  Newton  Mnynard,  D.  I». : 
"  I  do  not  know  a  more  upri^;ht  and  honorable,  cultured  and 
kind-hearted  man.  or  a  more  polished  gentleman  of  the  ohi 
school,  than  Mr.  Eadie.  He  is  universally  liked  here  and 
looked  up  to  as  a  friend  by  all.  Though  not  a  church  mem- 
ber, he  contributes  liberally  of  time  and  means  to  helpchurch 
work,  in  which  his  practical  aid  is  of  much  advantage. 
When  any  worthj-  organization  is  to  be  started  or  helped,  no 
one  is  more  public-spirited  than  he  to  assist,  and  no  one  so 
ready  to  entertain  friends  or  public  guests.  He  is  the  very 
prince  of  hosts.  Mr.  Kadie  is  modest  and  unassuming  with.'d. 
not  thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought,  but  pre- 
fers to  let  his  acts  speak  rather  than  his  own  words.  He 
e.\erts  a  strong  influence  for  good  here,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  business,  but  also  socially;  alwaj's  on  the  side  of  religion, 
good  morals  and  refinement." 


William  O.  Sushjer,  a  sue  -essful  and  prominent  gentle. 
man  in  Brooklyn  business  circles,  whose  real  estate  otlice  is 
at  No.  08  Broadway,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Siockbridge, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  in  18-13.  Mr.  Sumner's  father,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  was  a  native  of  Gilead.  Tolland  county. 
Conn.,  son  of  Kev.  ITenry  P.  Sumner,  one  of  the  Simmers  of 
Massachusetts.  When  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Stock- 
bridge,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  Adaline  C,  daughter  of  John 
IT.  Warren  of  that  town,  who,  with  his  son,  Wni.  O.,  and  two 
daughters,  survive  him.  Mr.  S.  was  one  of  the  influential 
men  of  the  town.  As  a  citizen  he  was  generous  and  public- 
si)iritcd.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  on  local 
history  was  regarded  as  an  authority.  In  political  affairs  he 
took  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest;  he  was  no  otlice-seeker, 
although  for  several  years  Postmaster  at  Muimsville.  He 
died  at  Munn^ville.  in  his  adopted  State,  in  July,  1883,  at  the 
age  of  7!). 

Young  Mr.  Sumner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  Madison  county,  en- 
gaged in  the  book  trade  for  a  time,  but  in  1867  removed  to 
Brooklyn.  For  about  two  years  he  was  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  then  opened  a  real  estate  and  insurance  otlice  on 
Broadway,  near  4th  street.  His  good  character  made  friends, 
and  his  manner  of  dealing  rapidly  built  up  a  large  business, 
which  assumed  svich  dimensions  after  a  few  years  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  insurance  dei>artnient,  and  his 
branch  otlice  in  New  York,  and  confine  his  attention  to  re.il 
estate  and  investments  exclusively.  He  published  the  first 
Real  Estate  Jom-nal  in  the  Eastern  District. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
cit3'.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  also  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  the  Wdliamsburgh  Benevo- 
lent Society,  the  Brooklyn  Civil  Service  Reform  A.ssociation;  A 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  The  Eiistern  District  Hos. 
pitaland  Dispensary,and  formerly  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank. 
A  gentleman  ot  literary  tastes  ami  habits.  Mr.  Sumner  is 
prominently  connected  with  the  leading  literary  and  musical 
societies.  His  church  relations  are  with  Plymouth  Church. 
Though  not  an  office-holder  or  office-seeker,  he  is  a  politician 
in  the  best  sense;  believing  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  pro- 
mole   the  public   welfare.      He  is  a  Democrat  of   the  inde- 


|>endent  tyiw.  and  I*  active  in  int«r«atinK   buxim-wi  iiirn  in 

(K>litical  alTiiirs.  in  thi«  ri-^ix-et  inheritinK  bin  f  , 

anient   ami   >|ualitifi.      A  man  uf    untirini;   • 

earnest  in  promoting  charitable  inttT<-«l<t.  Iii»  '  »  \» 

widely  felt.     lie  iti  alau  n  zralouit  friend  uf  • and 

is  amongst  those  practical  and  careful  nliMTveni  who  bpjleve 
there  is  room  for,  and  that  the  public  ne<-<lii  •/riiiiiinf.  rndlral 
improvementH  and  reform.*  in  Ihin  de|>nrlmenl;  and  that.  In 
the  administration  of  itx  atfairx,  the  fnllc-t  lilicnditt  wlllnn 
reason  is  true  economy.  It  in  to  mich  ciliri-n*  «•  *lr  v>iimni-r. 
deeply  inleresleil  in  all  that  nlfeet-4  the  ••iir 

inunily  in  whieh  they  dwell,  and  alert  t"  '  p<  r 

8t)ii;d  i-erviees  as  their  inlluei menii<i  and  lime  n 

them,  that  the  city  is  imlebted   Tor  itx  viL.'iiroii<  k< 
pro8p<<rity. 

Nicholas  Cooi'EK  wnit  born  in  Brooklyn  in  I82S,  In  an  an- 
cient  farm    hou.se,  on    the   old    turnpike,   leading   from   ohl 
Urooklyn  to  Fhitbush.  which  wajt  lorn  down  at  the  tiiiiv  Ihe 
improvements  of  Prospeet   Park  was  iH-giin.  the  |.r 
which  it  stood  now  l>eing  iiiehided  within  thelH)r<l' 
famous  pleasure  ground.     Here  he  was  rcarcHl,  « 
the  farm,  as  his  ancestors  h;id  done  liefore  him.  j- 
after  generation.     Richard  C«o]>er,  his  father,  livi.tl  and  dietl 
in  Klatbush.     His  mother,  a  daughter  of  John  HIake,  one  nf 
the  earliest  settlers  of   New  Utrecht.  wa«   lioni   in  the  old 
house  whieh  is  now  the  parsonage  of  the  old   Dutch  ( 'liiirrh 
of  New  Utrecht. 

Of  ill!  active  temperament,  and  having  a  stronK 
mercantile  pursuits,  young  Coopt>r  found  fnrm  lif> 
to  him.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  appv 
three  years  to  le.arn  a  trade  at  which  lie  \v 
after  having  served   his  lime,  and   then  o|)en)>il.  i  | 
City  Hall  (then  in  course  of  erection),  a  store,  whr  i 
came  extensively  known  as  the  N.  Cooper  hou»e-fumi.«liing 
and  toy  emporium.     His  first  sale  was  of  one  <lo7.en  clotli<^ 
pins  for  two  cents.     He  continued  the  bn.iine»«  for  10  years, 
his  few  closing  sales  aggregating  m.tnv  Ihou-^nd  dollar- 
Having  disposed  of  his  busine-w.  Mr.  t  'ik)|mt  il.'temiin.  d  (•> 
retire  from  active  life:  but  he  soon  found  time  1 
heavily  on  his   hands   that    he   opened   a  real   e~:  . 
Having  seen  Brooklyn  grow  from  City  Hall  ea.*twanl.  aiel 
knowing  the  value  of  real  proix-rty,  he  felt  confident  of  -ur- 
cess,  which  he  has  won.     He  ha.s  ever  lieen  eager  to  improve 
the  city  and  advance  its  general  interest*.     As  a  mor- 1>  >■■' 
conscious  of  the  insullicieney  of  the  old  style  many  | 
windows  to  display  goo<ls,  he  was  the  firxt  in  P-     '  '    •    • 
troduce  a  plate-glass  front,  which  rendered  b 
an  object  of   interest  to  all   visitors.     He    I 
many  of  them,  and  has  lieeii  one  of  tlios*-  for. 
improvements  in  the  business  portions  • 
of  the  l>eauty  of   Klatbush   ami   its  d«>- 
suburban  residence,  he  early  determine,!  too|»'n  i 
for  building  purposes.     Negotiating  for  lu...    f.»r 
streets  through  them  and  made  other  h 
resulted  in  numerous  and  advanlageou.^  i>... 
and  the  development  of  what  must  now  W  : 
of  the  most  attractive  portionsof  Brooklyn.    1 
the  only  i»ave<l  street  in  that  locality.  wa«  l.i 
proved  by  Mr.  Coojht.  who.  in  l"-- 
Water  (,'ompany,  which  supplies  « 
to  the  county  buildings. 

Never  se«king  notoriety  as  a  public  man.  Mr.  Cooprr.  fn  ,t 
quiet  way,  has  lieen  in  more  than  one  sense  a  | 
factor,  and  long  after  he  shall  have  close«l  his  eartl.. 
the  uiipn>vements  he  has  m.tde  in  the  Citjr  of  Churohos  will 
t  stand  OS  monuments  to  his  memorjr. 
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.Til.IUS  Davenport.— The  braiicli  of  tlip  Davenport  fnmilj' 
in  America,  to  which  the  subject  i>f  this  sketcli  belongs, 
traces  its  descent  in  an  unl)roken  line  from  Ornius  de  Dauue- 
porle,  who  was  liorn  in  lOngland  in  1080,  and  who  assnnied  the 
local  name  of  Danneporte  or  Devonport,  a  sequestered  town- 
Bhi|)  in  the  Hundred  of  Northwicli,  county  of  Chester.  The 
family  in  Kngland  included  many  who  were  eminent  in  their 
lime  a.s  clergymen,  members  of  parliament,  sheriffs  and 
mayors.  Prominent  among  the  clergy  was  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  born  in  Coventrj'  in  15!)",  educated  at  Oxford, 
who  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  London,  but  by  the 
persecution  of  Archbishop  Laud  was  driven  with  the  Puritans 
to  .\nierii-a  in  1037.  He  was  one  of  tlio  little  band  that 
fiivmded  ihe  colony  of  New  Haven  in  103K,  and  was  its  first 
pjistor.  To  him  ('i)nnecticut  is  Largely  indeblod  for  her  com- 
iiiiin  schools  and  colleges.  His  energy,  ])r(ibity,  devotion  to 
duty  and  religious  zeal  liavebeen  inherited  by  his  descendants, 
and  have  enabled  the  members  of  the  Davenjmrt  family  to 
take  the  commanding  position  whicli  they  have  enjoyed  in 
the  communities  where  they  have  resided. 

Mr.  Julius  Davenport,  whose  portrait  is  given  herewith,  is 
the  son  of  William  and  Abigail  Davenport,  and  was  born  in 
New  Canaan,  Ct.,  May  ->Oth,  1S21.  His  fatlier,  born  in  1781, 
lived  in  New  Canaan  and  in  Hrooklyn.  and  died  June  19,  1800, 
in  his  "iHli  year,  widely  honored  and  revered.  Mr.  Daven- 
port's niolher  was  Abigail  Benedict,  a  woman  of  great  force  of 


char.acter,  blended  with  mildness  and  gentleness.  Herdeatl 
occurred  in  1830.  Mr.  Davenport  received  his  education  ii 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  at  the  New  Ca 
uaan  Academy,  under  Prof.  Thacher.  of  Yale.  At  the  age  o 
seventeen  he  began  life  for  himself  by  engaging  in  teachin; 
school.  He  taught  five  years  in  Connecticut  and  thei 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  Prinoipa 
of  a  private  school. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  1846,  he  man-ied  Miss  Mary  A 
Bates,  of  New  York,  and  their  family  consists  of  two  son 
and  one  daughter. 

At  the  close  of  his  engagement  as  Principal,  Mr.  Daven 
port  entered  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  on  Fulto 
street,  corner  of  Oxford;  and  from  small  beginnings,  by  hi 
energy  and  industry,  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  prosperou 
business. 

In  1859,  wlien  tliat  portion  of  the  city  contained  many  v.i 
cant  lots,  he  erected  the  handsome  building  which  he  nov 
occupies,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Fulton  and  Oxfor 
streets.  Among  business  men,  Mr.  Davenport  is  every 
where  known  and  esteemed  for  his  sagacity,  enterprise  an< 
ujirightness.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Clinton  Aveuu 
Congregational  Church  for  over  30  years,  and  has  filled  tli 
oHue  of  Deacon.  He  is  known  as  a  public-sjiirited  citizer 
and  as  a  warm  friend  and  lil)eral  supporter  of  educationa: 
cliaritable  and  religious  institutions. 
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Among  the  best  known  Ileal  Estate  IJrokers,  we  ni:iv 
mention  \\w  following: 
George  L.  Ayers 109  Fhulnish  .ivcnuf. 

Real  estate;  establislied  1807. 

Thomas  C.  Ahbott   Coney  I.shtnci. 

V.  H.  W.  Bennett 525  Fifth  avenue. 

Daniel  IJraiUey 02  Bridge  street. 

A.  P.  Bailey 11  Sands  street. 

('.  C.  Brailcy 20;i  Montagne  street. 

J.   Bnrrill 28!)  Ninth  street. 

L.  E.  Brown 12G  Herkimer  street. 

I,.  O.  Hiciwn  ( l?rown  l>ros.).40   Fifth    avenue    and    IIST 

Fulton  street. 

Real  estate,  insurance  and  building;  established  1878; 
succeeded  his  fatlier  in  building  business  in  1883. 

Martin  Breen 2:)0  Baltic  street. 

L.  BUimenau 101  Smith  street. 

W.  II.   ISarker 189  Montague  street. 

E.  D.  Bushnell 207  Berkeley  place. 

I.  II.  Carry,  Jr 19G  Fulton  street. 

Samuel  D.  Clark ll.T  Franklin  street. 

F.  W.  Carruthers 1:55  7  Fulton  street. 

(r.  S.  Carpenter 1273  Fulton  street. 

Ralph  L.  Cook 810  Fulton  street. 

Real  estate  broker;  established  18(58,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Candee  &  Cook,  51r.  Cook  succeeding  to  the  bus- 
iness in  1878,  at  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Candee. 

Stephen  Clark   278  Manhattan  avenue. 

f.  W.  C.  Drcher WyckolT  avenue,  near  Ful- 
ton avenue,  E.  N.  Y. 

Real  estate  and  insurance;  commenced  business  in  the 
Post  Office  building,  removing  to  the  above  address  in 
1872;  founder  of  a  German  weekly  newspaper,  the  l'.>\.<t 
i^'eio  York  Laterne;  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Education. 

A.  B.  Daveni)ort 367  Fulton  street. 

Julius  Davenport O.xford  and  Fulton  streets. 

(See  Biography,  page  863.) 

E.  P.  Day 55th  street  and  Third  avenue. 

J.  11.  Doherty 280  Flatbush  avenue. 

J.  V.  Dorland Broadway  and  4th  street. 

George  Damon . .  ..88  Luqueer  street. 

James  C.  Eadii" 45  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Norris  P]vans  &  Son 391  Bedford  avenue. 

Norris  Evans 449  Bedford  avenue. 

Real  estate;  born  1824,  Brooklyn;  established  1877,  391 
Bedford  avenue. 

Kdward  Egolf 123  11th  street. 

Real  estate;  establislied  1873,  at  13  Willoughby  street; 
was  Supervisor  of  the  22d  Ward  from  1877  to  1881. 

Jos.  J.  Eiseman Bushwick  ave.  and  Grand  st. 

Krnest  J.  Eiseman 527  Grand  street. 

t'larence  C.  Ii'leet Bushwick  ave.  and  Grand  st. 

II.  T.  Frost 302  Henry  street. 

Paul  C.  Grening 363  Fulton  street. 

\Vm.  Gubbins 20  Seventh  avenue. 

Iv  Grening 1161  Fulton  avenue. 

.lolin  J.  Hardy 788  Third  avenue. 

Henry  Ilauselman 106  Graham  avenue. 


.lames  1'.  Hall  &.  S..ii .140  Franklin  avenue. 

R«'al  estate  and  iniiuninc(>:  iiitabliiihed  1H<}7,  on  Mon- 
tague and  Fulton  Mtreoti4,  under  Iho  flrin  nami>  of  lUll  ft 
Fowler,  Mr.  Ilnll  Huecefding  the  llrrii  in  1^0,  when  ha 
removed  to  his  preiient  addrewi. 

Edward  T.  Hunt 171)  Montague  mrcct. 

J.  .M.  Hililrelh 720  Fulton  avenue. 

II.  Ilauselman lOo  Graham  avenue. 

.\ridr.w   Harrison    1 107  I)e  Kalb  avenue. 

John  F.  Janus 1,S9  .Montague  Htrect. 

Real  estate;  establishe*!  1800,  at  30.'(  Fulton  (trect;  in 
1871,  formed  a  partnership  with  WyckofT  &  I>ittle,  m  203 
Montague  street.  Mr.  I.itlle  retiring  from  the  firm  noon 
after,  when  the  lirm  became  WyckolT  &  Janiofi;  in  1874, 
Mr.  James  becam*  sole  proprietor,  removing  to  his 
present  location. 

Harry  O.  Jones 171  Schermerhom  street. 

Ira  A.  Kimball 340  0th  street. 

Real  estate:  established  1867. 

E.  C.  Litclilield Ninth  avenue  and  3d  street. 

II.  S.  Lansdell    328  9th  street. 

E.  B.  Litchfield   180  Congress  street. 

D.  W.  LaFetra 210  Montague  street. 

B.  T.  Lynch lO  Court  street. 

Miller  &  Molloy East  New  York. 

Chailis  II.  :Miller 17  Willoughby  street. 

liicliard  Marx 10  Court  street. 

\Vm.  Mackey 456  Fulton  street. 

John  B.  ^lorgan 85  Bro.adway,  E.  D. 

George  Powers 54(i  State  street. 

George  W.  P.ahner New  Lots. 

Francis  P.  Pike 107  Stirling  pl.ace. 

(ieorge  II.  Pendleton 310   Cumberland  street. 

Henry  A.  Phillips 843  Willoughby  avenue. 

Noyes  G.  Palmer East  New  York. 

PVancis  E.  Rogers 48i»  Grand  street. 

Wra.  Stevenson 190  Fulton  street. 

Wm.  O.  Sumner 120  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Theodore  Swimin    304  Gates  avenue. 

Wm.  Taylor 65  Cambridge  place. 

John  Thompson 712  DeKalb  avenue. 

E.W.Van  Voorhees  (N.  Y.).  129  East  30th  street. 

E.  H.  Winchester 82  1 1th  street. 


Among  the  best  known  Real  Estate  and  Insurance 
Agents,  we  may  mention  the  following: 

David  E.  Austin Now  in  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Bryan 349  Atlantic  avenue. 

H.  Blatchford 203  Montague  strw?t, 

Wm.  M.  Cole 20  N.assau  street. 

W.  L.  Candee 13  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Crowell 195  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Chauncey 207  M^:  r. .  t. 

A.  H.  Creah 204  K. 

Jas.  J.   Darling 155  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Ch.arlcs  Dennis 164  M'*'    :■     ■ —  " 

Edmond  Driggs 879  W.. 
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Gustav   Dftloff New  I.ots. 

Chas.  H.  Diitchcr Court  st.  cor.  Montague  St. 

S.  K.  Fessi-nden 204  Montague  street. 

Daniel  F.  Fernald 26  Court  street. 

Samuel  Grierson 10  Clark  street. 

Alfred   Hodges 9  Bedford  avenue. 

John  C.  Jacobs 181  Montague  street. 

Bcnj.  Lewis 181  Montague  street. 


John  K.  Oakley 217  Montague  street. 

Willoughby  Powell 376  3d  street. 

J.  A.  S.  Simonson 201  Montague  street. 

Jno.  S.  Saal 151  Leonard  avenue. 

A.  B.  Thorn 202  Montague  street. 

C.  A.  Townsend, 137  Remsen  street. 

E.  B.  Vanderveer Flatbush. 


CHESTER    D.    BURROWS,    Jr. 


CiiESTEB  D.  Burrows,  Jr.,  is  a  son  of  Chester  D. 
Burrows,  once  a  prominent  mason  and  builder  of  New 
York  city.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  January  1st, 
1843,  and  removed  to  Willianisburg  with  his  father's 
family  in  1856,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Brooklyn. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Burrows  began  his  business  career  as 
salesman  in  a  grocery  store  in  Williamsburg.  He  was 
then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  developed  an 
ai)ti  tilde  for  the  trade  which  was  remarkable  in  one  so 
young.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  opening  a  gro- 
cery store  and  embarking  in  a  trade  which  must  have 
proved  successful  had  he  not  been  so  seriously  ill  at 
the  end  of  six  months  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

Soon  after  his  recovery,  Mr.  Burrows  engaged  with 
Henry  Wood  &  Son,  pork  packers,  of  Jersey  city,  as 
a  clerk,  and  was  in  their  employ  two  years  and  a  half. 
Returning  to  Williamsburg  he  was  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Oakley  &  Co.,  also  in  the  pork  trade,  until  1869, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  he  opened  a  pork  i)acking 
establishment  on  his  own  account  at  the  corner  of 
Tenth  and  North  First  streets,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  In 
October,  1874,  he  removed  to  the  corner  of  Maujer  and 
Leonard  streets,  where  he  had  just  erected  the  large 
building  which  he  has  since  occupied. 


Mr.  Burrows  began  business  with  little  means  and 
largely  upon  borrowed  capital,  a  hazardous  undertaking 
always,  but  one  in  which  his  more  than  common  busi- 
ness ability  rendered  him  even  more  than  ordinarily 
successful,  and  at  this  time  his  trade  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  in  his  line  in  Brooklyn.  An  account  of  his 
early  struggles  and  ultimate  success  would,  if  presented 
in  detail,  be  of  much  interest  to  the  general  reader  and 
serve  as  an  encouragement  to  young  men  just  embark- 
ing u](0ii  a  business  career,  but  such  an  account  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  a  sketch  like  this.  Wherever  Mr. 
Burrows  is  known  in  the  world  of  commerce  his  name 
is  honored  and  his  integrity  unquestioned.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  of 
the  Maritime  Exchange,  and  at  different  times  has  been 
more  or  less  prominently  identified  with  various  inter- 
ests and  institutions  public  in  their  character. 

Mr.  Burrows  is  a  republican  and  an  interested  though 
not  active  politician.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Rev.  E.  S. 
Porter,  D.D.,  is  pastor,  and  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  and  Mission  school  connected  there- 
with. He  is  a  Freemason  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and 
a  member  of  Oltman  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  405.  He 
was  married  November  6th,  1867,  to  Emily  P.,  daugh- 
ter of  Schuyler  C.  Phillips,  of  Bi'ooklyn. 


THE 


Johnson   Street   Federal    Building    Site. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  LEONARD  MOODY,  and  accepted  by  CHARLES  J.  FOLCER,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Wl  [EN  it  was  nsccrtained  tbnt  the  situ  suggested  for  the  new 
Feilenil  Building,  on  Myrtle  nvenue,  could  not  be  taken, 
as  tlie  fipproprintion  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  pay 
for  the  property,  Mr.  Leonard  Moody,  on  January  Slat,  1884, 
went  to  Wivshington  and  submitted  to  Secretary  Folgera  new  site 
on  Wiushington  and  Johnson  streets.  At  that  time  there  were  nine 
sites  being  pressed  upon  the  Secretary  for  selection  ;  largo  poli- 
tical influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  select  the  Dntcli 
Church  site,  and  also  the  one  at  the  comer  of  Fulton  and  Flat- 
bnsh  avenues,  both  of  which  were  considered  undesirable. 
After  fourteen  days  of  hard  labor,  Mr.  Moody  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Johnson  street  site,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter  : 

Treasury  Department, 
OiTicE  op  THE    Secretary, 
Washusoton,  D.  C,  Feb.  IC,  ISSi. 
To  Leonard  Moody, 

lieal  £staie  Agent,  Brooklyn  X'.  T.: 
Sir, — I  have  decided  to  select  as  a  site  for  the  public  bnilding 
to  be  erected  in  your  city,  the  property  offered  by  yon,  at  four 
hundred  and  tifty  thousand  dollars  ($450,000),  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  (197)  feet  on  Washington  street, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (23.5)  feet  on  Johnson  street,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety  seven  (107)  feet  on  Adams  street.  In 
approving  this  location  it  is  upon  the  unqualified  condition  that 
the  Government  shall  receive  a  clear  and  perfect  title  to  the 
property  described,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the 
amount  named  above. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  J.  FOLGEK, 

Sffretary. 

Now  that  the  Federal  building  controversy  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
location  is  as  much  a  certainty  a.s  anything  can  be  in  a  world  of 
uncertainties,  the  story  of  a  project  which  has  given  rise  to  untold 
bitterness  and  exaspenition  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  might 
make  the  record  more  complete  to  trace  back  the  enterprise  to 
the  days  of  the  Commission,  but  the  leading  facts  concerning  it 
are  still  fresh  enough  in  the  public  mind  to  make  repetition  rather 
dreary.  The  point  at  which  the  project  became  really  interest- 
ing, and  began  to  arouse  many  animosities,  was  reached  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  found  himself  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem very  difficult  of  solution.  None  of  the  sites  recommended 
by  the  Commission  came  within  his  financial  reach,  and  the  iron- 
clad phra-seology  of  the  law  left  him  no  discretion.  Secretary 
Folger  was  incorruptible,  sensitive  and  well-meaning.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  straighten  out  the  literal  and  stereotyped 
twist  which  many  years  upon  the  Bench  gives  to  the  most  elastic 
minds,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  his  interpretjition  of  the  act  but 
absolute  obedience  to  its  letter.  Where  other  men  might  have 
detected  between  the  lines  a  spirit  perhaps  les-s  arbitrary  than 
the  actual  reading,  he  could  see  nothing  but  words  rigid  and 
precise,  and  the  possibility  of  impeachment  in  the  presence  of 
any  attempt  to  stretch  them.  He  faced  the  situation  as  any 
lawyer  would,  threw  out  of  court  the  CommissioneiB'  recom- 
mendations, and  looked  about  him  for  a  site  which  would,  in 


cost,  come  well  within  the  half  a  million  whirls  >■•  i  ■.  1  <•■  ••-  •>'!. 
In  parcnthosis,  it  may  bo  said  hers  that  bin  )  n 

diluted  in  their  purity.     Ho  meant  tn  do  for  In.  '-i.i,   > ~^<il 

that  for  the  money  could  bo  done,  and  tho  only  mvn  who  ba*« 
criticised  either  his  nioti-.  '     '   '     '  no 

have  boon  those  who  ha  I  " 

Johnson  street  selection,   lluit  .Mr.  I  I 

and' gave  many   evidences   of  ind'  .1 

than   that  in  everything   bo    did    hi»    r  -i 

reproach.     Those  who  think  otherwise  nr- 

honesty   in   honor,    or  aro   not  ablo    to  sco   :  :i   any- 

thing not  a  sourco  of    profit  to  tbcmsolvea.  '"<nl  to 

Washington  to  say  a  word  against  the  silo  which  baa  Ixvo 
chosen,  who  bad  not  more  than  an  ordinary  iotemt  in  the  «k1« 
of  some  other  property. 

Leonard   Moody,    the   real   estate  man,    spent  ff>--'—    i-.ts 
in  Washington  in  Febmary.     Ho  went  at  a  timo  r 

was  perfectly  in  the  dark,  and  only  with  the  object  ,( 

the  situation  with  the  Secretary.     He  had  never  UK't  i« 

life,  and   did  not  know  B<<ll.     Folger  soon  made  .  I 

that  Moody  was  the  man  ln>  want<d.     Moody  was  (■  -. 
and   a  commission   upon    its   pun-has-'.      H"   talk,. I  ,.»..r    tba 
situation  generally  with  the  Sooretnry,  and  ••■nt    r-  !  t!-..->  ^-^jcs- 
tion   that,   for  the  money,   the  John.son  vr 

ahead  of  competing  locations.     It  was  wii  .f 

one  of  the  sites  recommended  by  the  Commission;  was  alm'xt  ss 
much  a  focus  of  travel  as  the  City  Hall  itaalf,  and  faced  a  thor- 
oughfare destined,  he  submitted,  to  bo  widentnl,  and  than  to 
become  the  greatest  artery  of  the  city.  With  the  widening  only 
a  very  thin  slice  would  divide  it  from  Fnllon  «tr<H?t.  and  its  ad- 
vantage over  the  church  sito  was,  that  tli>  '  '  ^f 
the  general  line  of  travfl,  while  the  Joli;  « 
literally  in  it.  Fourteen  days  ofconsti  t 
Secretary  Folger  to  a  det'Ttninnti^n  H-  o 
back  to  Brooklyn,  promi  t 
as  soon  as  it  became  app  r 
$■150,000.     Mr.   M.Tody  hadn  t 

ceivod  a  letter  which  aDnonn<  -  I 

the  Johnson  street  property.  Itw««d8t«><l  February  1  n 

that  moment  the  matter  was  virtually  !<«ltln1.     Mr  -t 

undertook  to  hand  the  ground  over  to  the  OoT«r  o 

stipulated  figure,  and  Boll  and  Congressman  Jarne* 
the  secret.  It  is  just  as  well  at  this  point  to  say  a 
consolation    of    those    who    went   to    V     •  .- 

delusion   that  the  ni.iltor  wa.<  not  dis)'  " 

other  sit'^  '• 

known  o-  .« 

value  of '  » 

spot.     X  '> 

inflation  ti  to  bur  » 

big  job  oi;  "I,  finding  i  i. 

dered  it  necessary  that  JLVt.OOO  i;  1  be  at 

once  available.     In  his  search  for  a  ,., ■    tti<^ 

toward  the  man  who  owne<J  the  TilUry  street  V. 

and  who  would  be,  more  than  any  on      '--  •-■ 
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summation  of  the  project.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr. 
Liti-l.monn'H  propirty  is  really  wortli  a  SIOO.OOO  more  than  it  was 
Ijef.in-  the  Secrctiiry  wrote  the  letter,  and  ns  yet  he  knew  noth- 
ioK  of  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Moody  applied  to  the  dry  goods 
man,  pointed  out  the  benefiU  certain  to  accrue  in  the  event  of 
sni-ti  n  purchase,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  sign  a  contract 
J..;  to  buy  the  site  and  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Moody  for 
-J,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself.  Mr.  Liebmann 
a«ked  for  a  day  to  think  it  over.  On  the  following  morning  he 
announce.)  that  he  would  go  ahead.  There  were  eighteen 
owners  to  deal  with,  and  the  great  point  was  to  keep  every  one 
of  thfm  in  ignorance  of  the  real  reason  for  purchasing  their 
property,  .\ccordingly,  every  man  who  was  approached  was  told 
that  Mr.  Liebmann  simply  had  some  improvements  of  his  own 
in  contemplation.  At  any  moment  the  secret  might  leak  out, 
and  every  hour  might  be  worth  a  thousand  dolhirs.  There  was 
no  time  for  dickering,  and  yet  it  would  not  do  to  seem  to  be 
over  anxious.  People  are  hard  to  deal  with  under  such  condi, 
tions,  and  most  of  them  had  a  weakness  for  consulting  lawyers. 
With  the  \>est  manipulation.  Federal  Building  suspicions  could 
not  be  averted,  but  there  could  be  no  turning  back  when  once 
the  start  was  made.  Some  incidents  which  would  bear  elabora- 
tion made  the  matter  lively.  At  the  closing  stages  the  work 
became  more  difficult.  The  friends  of  one  of  the  owners  se- 
cured some  reliable  information,  and  Moody  knew  it  would  be 
communicated  without  delay  and  send  up  the  price  without 
ceremony.  He  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  told  the  driver  not 
to  spare  his  horse.  It  was  the  telephone  and  a  horse  in  com- 
petition, however,  and  the  animal  was  left  very  far  behind,  the 
superiority  of  the  telephone  costing  Mr.  Liebmann  an  additional 
three  thousand  dollars.  In  six  days  the  dry  goods  man  and  the 
real  estate  dealer  hurried  nervous  women  and  grasping  men  into 
bargains  good  for  the  seller  and  better  for  the  buyer,  and  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  $465,000.  This  is  $1.5,000  in  excess  of 
the  price  the  Government  will  pay,  so  that  Uncle  Sam  has  noth- 
ing to  complain  about.  It  was  an  excellently  managed  affair,  in 
which  the  courage  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Liebmann  came  as 
prominently  to  the  front  as  the  activity  and  business  capacity  of 
the. real  estate  man.  The  facts  are,  that  the  Secretary  wanted  a 
site  and  was  willing  to  pay  $430,000,  and  that  Mr,  Moody  dis- 
playe<l  his  ability  to  accommodate  him,  when  the  talk  of  other 
men  ended  in  the  intangible.  The  Government  would  have  had 
a  fine  time  of  it  making  such  a  purchase.  Mr.  Moody  was 
animated  by  the  prospects  of  a  commission,  and  Liebmann  by 
the  certainty  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  property.  It  needed 
just  such  incentives  as  these  to  render  possible  the  consum- 
mation of  such  a  well-devised  business  enterprise. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  Inspwctor  and  other 
oflicials  should  have  wished  t<j  be  identified  with  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  in  theirown  district,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  galling  to  them  to  be  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on,  when  others  claimed  to  know  all  about  it.  The  fact 
ia,  that  they  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  what  was  in  the  air. 

There  is  not  viry  much  more  to  be  told.  It  is  officially  de- 
clared that  the  matter  is  closed,  so  that,  of  course,  it  is  settled 
now  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  thing 
to  bring  rival  real  estate  men  here  when  they  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  or  to  permit  delegations  to  flood  the  Treasury  Building 
with  useless  argumonlH,  but  there  was  no  alternative— to  be 
Hocrot  was  to  be  successful.  The  affair  has  a  comic  side,  thanks 
to  the  opposition  jiartics  and  the  Dutch  Church  people.  The 
latter  sh-pt  a.s  peacefully  as  children  while  the  real  work  was 
being  done,  but  when  the  battle  had  been  lost  and  won,  though 
they  didn't  know  il,  they  became  delightfully  energetic  and  in- 
dnstriouH.  The  trouble  with  the  Dutch  Church  people  was  that 
they  tlionght  th.-y  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  could  afford 
to  display  a  good  deal  of  indifference.  As  for  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, ho  was  the  most  famous  man  in  Washington.  He  can  in- 
dulge in  more  sonorous  vituperation  to  the  square  inch  than  a 


dozen  major-generals.  He  was  going  to  see  about  this  thing. 
He  wouldn't  have  it.  He  would  have  the  matter  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated and  generally  shown  up.  He  would  not  tolerate  it  if 
he  knew  himself.  Some  things  he  might  possibly  stand,  but  this 
never!  So  it  went  on,  Mr.  Grace  taking  his  revenge  in  twenty- 
page  communications,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  very  much 
bad  temper  and  very  little  style.  It  is  a  fact  that  but  for  Lieb- 
niann's  bold  operations  and  Mood}''s  remarkable  adroitness  the 
Federal  Building  enterprise  would  have  dragged  drearily  through 
indefinite  years,  and  the  people  of  the  city  generally  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  choice. 

The  selection  of  this  site  excited  the  opposition  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  demanded  a  Congressional  investigation.  The 
history  of  this  is  given  in  the  following  speech  by  Hon.  Darwin 
K.  James : 

"Mr.  Speaker, — The  question  of  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a 
public  building  at  Brooklyn  has  occupied  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  some  extent  this  session,  because  of  charges  of  collu- 
sion between  the  sellers  of  certain  pieces  of  real  estate  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  whereby  an  exorbitant  price  was  to 
be  paid  for  an  undesirable  piece  of  property.  These  charges 
were  made  in  writing,  were  general  in  character,  and  were  not 
made  by  residents  of  Brooklyn,  but  originated  in  this  city  and 
were  woi-ked  up  in  the  lobbj'  of  this  House.  They  were  never  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  which  they  received — in  fact,  were  not 
entitled  to  any  consideration  whatever,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
never  would  have  received  any  except  that  a  reputable  daily  paper 
or  two,  notably  the  Keii:  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  thinking  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  the  reiterated  charges,  called  upon  Con- 
gress in  a  leading  editorial  to  investigate.  This  editorial  was 
sent  to  members  of  the  House,  and  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a 
resolution  providing  for  an  investigation.  These  charges  were 
all  traceable  to  this  city,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  head- 
quarters from  which  scurrilous  articles  were  sent  to  journals 
in  New  York,  charging  collusion  and  fraud,  and  in  several  in- 
stances mentioning  the  names  of  Congressmen  who  were  said  to 
be  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  thieves.  These  charges  were  out- 
rageous and  slanderous  in  character,  and  were  put  forth  by 
selfish  and  disappointed  persons  for  selfish  ends,  and  the  names 
of  upright  and  honorable  men  were  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public  as  those  of  thieves  and  rogues.  Not  only  were  corruption 
and  collusion  charged  in  these  newspaper  articles,  but  other  arti- 
cles of  a  different  character  got  into  the  journals,  giving  a  po- 
litical turn  to  the  matter,  so  that  the  '  fraud '  in  the  purchase 
of  the  site  for  the  public  building  at  Brooklyn  became  a  matter 
of  national  political  importance.  It  affords  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  what  a  few  unscrujiulous  persons  can  accomplish  when 
they  diligently  set  themselves  about  it.  Having  access  to  certain 
public  journals,  they  use  them  to  traduce  honorable  men,  creat- 
ing a  public  sentiment  against  them  and  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  they  even  force  iipon  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  investigation  of  a  Government  transaction  which  was 
absolutely  honest,  and  entered  upon  after  deliberate  and  careful 
consideration.  In  my  remarks  upon  this  floor  on  April  18th 
when  the  question  of  an  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate was  under  consideration,  I  said,  '  So  far  as  the  purchase  of 
the  site  for  the  public  building  at  Brooklj-n  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  transaction  in  connection  with  it 
has  been  upright  and  honest.'  To  show  that  my  words  were 
founded  on  reason,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  as  published  in  the  Record,  on 
page  537G:  '  Every  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  introduction 
of  evidence  to  sustain  the  charges,  and  we  tmhesitatingly  report 
that  there  has  not  been  introduced  before  us  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence which  in  tlie  slightest  depree  reflects  ujjon  the  integrity  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  supervising  architect,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  Government.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  following: 

'  Resolved,  That  the  charges  of  corrupt  or  collusive  action  on 
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tbn  pnrt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  some  of  liU  nub. 
ordioiitcs,  in  connection  with  the  selection  and  pnrchaseof  n  site 
for  a  Federal  building  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  have  not  been 
sustained.' 

This  finding  of  the  committee  disposes  of  the  charge  of  colln- 
sion  and  fraud.  It  was  a  charge  which  never  should  have  been 
made,  for  which  there  never  was  an  occasion,  but  which,  having 
been  made,  should  never  have  been  considered,  because  it  whs 
not  made  by  responsible  parties.  The  matter  of  the  desintbil- 
ity  of  the  site,  and  the  price  agreed  to  bo  paid  for  the  same, 
are  subjects  which  are  not  reported  upon  by  the  coniniitti'O, 
although  evidence  was  taken  under  these  heads,  for  the  reason 
tliat  the  resolution  under  which  the  committee  acted  did  not 
require  it.  The  House,  therefore,  on  June  5,  recommitted  the 
ri'port,  with  instructions  to  investigate  these  matters,  and  espec- 
ially the  purchase  of  the  plot  from  William  A.  Husted.  As  to 
the  desirability  of  the  site  selected,  there  is,  of  course,  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Both  at  the  first  and  second  hearings  before 
the  committee,  abundant  evidence  wns  forthcoming  for  and 
against  the  choice.  Some  of  the  most  conscientious  and  careful 
citizens  testified  on  either  side  of  the  question.  My  own  choice 
was  for  the  selection  of  some  other  site.  The  other  members 
of  the  House  from  Brooklyn  preferred  another  site,  the  one 
known  as  the  Dutch  Church  site.  Secretary  Folger  preferred 
the  Boerum  place  site,  which  he  himself  looked  at.  The  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  selected  as  their 
choice  the  corner  of  Wa.shington  street  and  Myrtle  avenue;  the 
citizens  who  gave  consideration  to  the  subject  generally  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  Commission,  although  there  were 
many  who  were  locally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  other  sites.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Brooklyn  Congressmen,  agreed 
that  the  building  should  be  near  the  City  Hall.  The  question 
of  a  suitable  place  for  the  Federal  Building  was  under  consid- 
eration as  early  as  1868,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
select  one.  For  about  sixteen  years  this  matter  has  been  more 
or  less  under  discussion.  Sites  which  were  ofTered  to  the 
Commission  at  that  time — desirable  sites  fronting  on  the  City 
Hall  square— have  in  several  cases  been  built  upon  with  sub- 
stantial edifices,  and  have  long  been  out  of  the  market.  There 
were  left,  however,  three  sites  which  could  be  purchased,  or 
procured  by  condemnation,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  people.  The  Dutch  Church 
property  could  have  been  purchased  for  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars.  This,  with  the  Court  street  front, 
would  have  furnished  a  site  which  would  have  satisfied  many; 
but  the  Court  street  front  could  not  have  been  purchased  at  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  if  it  could  have 
been  purchased  at  any  price.  It  might  have  been  condemned, 
bnt  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  thereby  have  been  acquired  at  a 
lower  price.  The  Secretary  construed  the  law  literally,  holding 
that  he  could  only  acquire  the  property  through  purchase.  I 
consider  that  the  price  of  this  site  was  $G2.5,00O.  The  Boerum 
place  site,  preferred  by  the  Secretary  and  recommended  by 
Supervising  .\rchilect  Hill,  in  all  probability  would  have  cost 
over  $800,000.  It  contained  several  plots  which  the  owners  did 
not  offer  and  did  not  wish  to  sell  at  any  price.  On  this  plot  is 
the  Long  Island  Savings  Bank  building,  for  which  SMO.OOO  is 
demanded.  The  other  site  alluded  to  is  the  one  at  the  comer 
of  Washington  ond  Myrtle  avenue,  the  one  selected  by  the 
Commission.  This  site  could  have  been  purchased  at  $600,000 
at  the  time  the  Commission  selected  it,  as  the  parties  advocating 
its  selection  had  options  for  nearly  all  the  plots,  the  figures  ag- 
gregating about  ?600,000.  At  this  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  property  could  be  purchased  at  even  $850,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  Secretary  was  shut  up  to  two  courses  :  Either 
to  do  nothing,  or  to  accept  a  site  not  so  desirable  as  those  men- 
tioned, as  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them  would  have  consumed  the 
larger  part  of  the  appropriation  for  site  and  building.  The  Sec- 
retary decided  to  wait,  but  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  were  urging 
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IImI  in  ■  XtoAy 
IIP.     Allhiiln- 


January  li  the  Brooklyn  membxra  of  ('- 

upon  him  and  inxiiili'il  n|>on  noinathii 

torviow  it  wns  n^  '     '     ■  i 

myself  NhouUI  f  < 

tioni'd,  as  well  i< 

January  ln     Vnr 

endly  .w.r.j  l.M.Wi-d   id.      1 1 

not  C"ii  II  timt  day,  although  i' 

in  passing,     tin  tin'  following  day  Mr.   il«ll   «i«iiiinK'l   it  al«n« 

somi'whnt  cnnrully.  I  having  retiimid   t<i  Wnxlnnglon  Ui'-   pr« 

rious  night.     Nothing  dcflntto  roanlted  from  th«  viall  "foiillhn 

confirmation  of  the  Sccretnry  In  tha  opini""   •'"•   " -'   ■'■ - 

Rirable  Hitca  wuro  unattainablo,  nod  the  • 

of  various  plotii,  together   with    their  muu-xx.  i    ^.\w,.^l,^,tl       ■  n- 
Johnson  street  property  wan  ofTured  to  the  H<!crel«ry  abnal   Kvb- 
rnary  1  by  Mr.  Leonard  Mowly,  a  re<ipon»il  ' 
at  the  sum  of  $-l.">O,00<l,  and  on  February  '•  i 

tect  made  a  written  rejwrt  to  the  Sccrnlnry  r  ■.   u 

a  suitable  site.     Tlii.H  property  in  ■>itanl'>-l  r.T  -  ibe 

site  selected  by  the  Commisnion,  ami  i  Ihr 

present  Tost  Office.     The    plot    is  I'.'T  ond 

.\dams  streets,  and  2.').j  feet  on  Johnson  street,  it  \»  on  the 
highest  ground  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  one  block  fr<>m  the 
City  Hall  plaza.  Washington  street  i.<i  the  direct  thoroughfare  to 
and  from  the  Bridge,  anil  is  destined  to  tx'come  a  great  nrtirjr. 
The  New  York  I'ost  Office  and  United  St«tea  Conrt-room«  ar« 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  Now  York  Bridge  lanling,  kIkiuI 
as  near  as  the  Johnson  Btrcct  site  iji  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
landing.  Washington  street  has  seen  many  change*  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  the  place  of  the  residence  of  th"  wealthy. 
Then  the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  another  direction,  and  the  prop- 
erty gradually  sank  to  a  low  price.  Within  a  few  yeani  property 
facing  on  it  ha.s  been  purchased  by  far  seeing  individual.*,  who 
held  it  for  an  advance  which  was  sure  to  come,  as  it  was  to  b« 
the  outlet  to  the  Bridge.  I  refer  to  this  fact  as  a  re«.Hon  for  the 
diversity  of  views  as  to  valuations  on  the  Washington  atreet 
lots.  The  price  at  which  it  was  offered  seemed  excessive,  but  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  shows  that  no  other  plot 
of  the  same  size,  within  the  same  distance  of  the  City  Hall. 
and  equally  desirable,  could  have  been  pnrcha.sed  at  oo  low  a 
figure.  The  purchase  was  managed  with  much  ability.  The 
Secretary  gave  an  order  as  follows.  [.See  Secretary's  letter,  page 
8G.ia.] 

Mr.  Moody  secured  the  a.ssistance  of  Mr.  Hen 
a  partner  in  one  of  the  most  reputable  business 
lyn,    to    enable   him    to  carry    the    proposition    • 
(Moody)  was  not  strong  enough  financially  to  an 
an  operation.     The   Liebmanns,    for   there    are   two    of    them 
(brothers),  occupy   a   lorge  retail   store   running  through  from 
Fulton  to  Washington   street,   and  own  about  half  of  the  block, 
the  southerly  half  of  which  was  offered  to  the  OoTemment.     It 
will   be   seen   that,  if  the  sale  could  be  effected,  the  adjoining 
property  of  the  Liebmanns  would  be  greatly  lienefited.     It  wa« 
for  this   reason  thot  they  consentefl  to  purchase  the  lota,  »om« 
thirteen  in  number,  and  turn  them  over  to  Jtoody.  Mr.  T 
proceeded    quietly  to  boy,  the  sellers   knowini;  notl 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was    buying;  l".' 
him,  before  all  the  lota  had  been  taken,  nn-i 
had   been   gotten  rid  of,  it  got  into  tl; 
property  was  being  acquired  for  the  '  ■ 
which  was  that  prices  rapidly  n.lvanced.      ' 
Liebmann  would  have  withdrawn  bad  hen 
so  many  lota  that  he   was  forced  to  carry  i  "he  had 

undertaken,  and  the  result  was  that  he  |>aiil  ,-  for  who* 

the  Oovemmcnt  was  to  pay  $4.50.000  for.  Meantime,  he  baa 
b«en  losing  in  interest,  at  aix  per  cent.,  i«Tenty-flTe  dollars  per 


\no, 
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•  Ur.  Bell,  in  the  iolerim,  bad  «afc««ded  Itr  TT  ' 
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d»y,  while  tliU  exammntion  progressed,  besides  being  subjected 
to  muoy  otUer  expfuses  and  annoyances,  not  the  least  of  which 
WM  that  of  being  published  in  the  papers  as  n  thief  and 
scoundrel." 

Here  Mr.  James  qnoted  the  report  of  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, showing  that  the  transaction  was  above  reproach,  and 
continaed  : 

"I  have  no  question  but  that,  had  it  been  known  that  the  pur- 
chase was  being  made  for  the  Government,  the  cost  would  have 
reached  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  lot,  22x100  feet  on 
Washington  street,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Liebmann  from  a 
Sirs.  Titus  for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  on  which  ten  per  cent, 
was  paid  and  an  agreement  duly  signed.  Wlien  it  became 
known  that  the  lot  was  to  go  to  the  Government,  Mrs.  Titus 
tendered  back  the  ten  per  cent,  and  the  agreement,  and  stated 
that  she  had  sold  under  misapprehension  ;  that  the  property 
was  worth  more,  and  that  she  would  not  execute  the  deed.  A 
suit  is  now  in  court  to  compel  compliance  with  the  contract,  but 
meantime  the  Secretary  has  relieved  Sir.  Moody  from  conveying 
it  and  the  corresponding  lot  on  Adams  street,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment plot  will  be  175i2:i5  feet,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
$40K,5(JO.  The  public  building  is  to  be  used  for  the  general 
Post  OflBce,  for  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  for  the  office 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Kevenue.  February  9,  the  Supervis- 
ing .\rchitect  filed  his  report  with  the  Secretary,  recommending 
the  purchase  of  the  Johnson  street  site.  On  February  16,  the 
Secretary  sent  the  order  to  Mr.  Moody  to  purchase  it.  During 
the  week  intervening,  the  pressure  on  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
other  sites  was  intensified,  and  at  one  time  he  had  nearly  con- 
cluded to  purchase  the  Dutch  Church  property  without  the 
Court  street  front.  Presuming  that  I  knew  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  he  requested  that  I  write  asking  him  to  com- 
municate \vith  him  direct,  as  to  price  and  terms,  which  was 
done.  Against  this  plan  the  Supervising  Architect  filed  written 
objections.  The  size  of  this  plot  is  145  feet  on  Joralemon  street, 
running  through  to  Livingston  street  310  feet.  On  this  street 
the  frontage  is  HO  feet.  After  taking  off  forty  feet  on  each  side 
for  an  open  space,  as  the  la%v  requires,  the  plot  left  would  have 
been  very  unsuitable.  With  high  walls  on  either  side,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  forty  feet,  the  light  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
the  lower  story.  It  would  have  afforded  insufficient  accommo- 
dation, particularly  for  the  United  States  courts  and  attendant 
offices.  The  business  is  so  large  that  two  court-rooms,  two  jury 
rooms  and  other  extra  rooms  are  required;  besides, the  architect 
would  have  no  opportunity  for  architectural  display  in 
planning  the  edifice.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  is  growing  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Its  population  is  seven  hundred  thousand, 
and  in  a  very  few  years,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  it  will 
reach  one  million  inhabitants.  Probably  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States  is  making  more  rapid  progress.  It  should  have  a 
public  building  commensurate  with  its  importance.  If  any  mis- 
take has  been  made,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was 
not  available  under  the  law,  so  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
selected  such  a  site  as  would  have  entirely  satisfied  himself,  and 
in  HO  doing  he  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  satisfied  the  larger 


part  of  the  citizens.  The  Johnson  street  site  is  the  best  attainable 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  is  desirable  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  City  Hall  and  other  city  and  county  offices,  its 
accessibility  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Bridge  and  Fulton  Ferry, 
and  its  close  proximity  to  Wall  StreetFerry.  Itis  within  one  block 
of  the  business  centre,  upon  a  street  which  mu.st,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  become  the  great  avenue  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York. 
The  business  of  the  Post  Office  is  undoubtedly  the  most  imi^ort- 
ant  to  the  general  public,  although,  under  the  existing  system 
of  collecting  and  delivering  of  letters  by  carriers,  it  is  not 
visited  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  except  for  purchase  of 
stamps,  money  orders,  etc.  I  append  a  report  of  the  postmaster 
for  the  year  1883.  The  business  of  the  United  States  Courts  is 
very  large,  in  .some  branches  of  law,  notably  admiralty  suits, 
one-filth  of  all  that  are  brought  to  court  in  the  United  States 
being  tried  in  Brooklyn.  I  append  statistics  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  Internal  Kevenue  office 
located  here  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  districts  in 
the  country,  and  was  visited,  in  the  month  of  May,  by  eleven 
thousand  people  for  the  transaction  of  business,  its  receipts 
aggregating  three  millions  per  annum.  It  may  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  selec- 
tion of  any  particular  site.  My  action  has  been  guided  by 
reasons  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  wise  at  the  time.  The  Honor- 
able Secretary  himself  drew  my  attention  to  it.  I  objected  to 
considering  it,  and  advised  the  selection  of  the  pi'operty  at  the 
corner  of  Adams,  Willoughby  and  Pearl  streets,  and  he  requested 
me  to  ascertain  its  cost.  It  was  found  to  be  about  $050,000.  It 
was  then,  after  having  exhausted  every  desirable  site  near  the 
City  Hall,  and  when  the  Secretary  had  decided  to  buy  the  Dutch 
Church  property  alone,  without  the  Court  street  iront,  that  I  held 
it  to  be  far  preferable  to  buy  the  Johnson  street  property." 

The  statistics  alluded  to  by  the  Congressman  show  that 
Brooklyn  is  well  favored  with  Government  litigation,  and  that 
its  Internal  Eevenue  business  is  not  far  behind  that  of  any 
revenue  district  in  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  Congressional  investigation  showed  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charges  made,  and  that  the 
purchase  was  as  honorable  and  legitimate  a  business  transaction 
as  was  ever  consummated,  and  that  Mr.  Moody  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  Government  June  20,  188i,  receiving 
therefor  a  check  for  $408,500. 

Mr.  Moody  went  home  from  Washington  after  five  months' 
fight,  which  he  will  probably  recollect  as  long  as  he  remembers 
anything.  The  weight  of  the  load  he  has  had  to  carry  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  familiar  with  the  phases  of  legislation. 
He  displayed  qualities  of  endurance,  and  especially  for  delicate 
and  effective  manipulation,  which  surprised  veteran  legislators; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable  than  anything  else,  when  the 
forces  he  had  to  deal  with  are  considered,  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
won  his  fight  without  soiling  his  fingers.  The  opposition  parties 
were  beaten  at  every  point.  They  had  all  the  advantages  which 
are  presented  where  a  single  objection  may  block  legislation  in- 
definitely, but  they  were  outgeneraled  to  the  last,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Moody's  tact,  skill  and  perseverance,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause. 


(For  the  .ibovo  wo  are  lari^ely  iudobted  to  the  columns  of  the  Broohltpi  Eagle.) 
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THE  U.  S  POST  OFFICE  IN  BROOK- 
LYN.—Joel  BuNCK  \v.as  the  lii^t  and  (in  1.S19) 
Thomas  W.  Birdsall,  the  second  postmaster  of 
Brooklyn,  the  office  being  in  their  store  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Fulton  streets.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Erastus  Wortiiixgtox,  a  native  of  Colchester,  Ct., 
wlio  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Lonf) 
Island  Star.  His  intellii^enoc,  activity,  courteous  and 
winning  manners,  and  his  enthusiastic  love  of  music, 
made  him  a  favorite  in  Brooklyn  society.  He  was  a 
stationer  and  bookseller  ;  and,  during  his  incumbency, 
the  office  was  removed  to  Fulton  street,  nearly  op- 
posite Hicks.  In  1824  the  office  was  held  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, then  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Clements,  "  an  eagle-nosed 
Southerner  and  active  politician;"  and  later  by  Joseph 
MosEK,  whom  we  have  noted  on  page  116.  In 
1829,  Adrian  IIegeman  kept  the  office,  in  connec- 
tion with  books  and  stationery,  in  Fulton  street, 
near  Hicks,  and  served  twelve  year.s.  In  1841,  the 
late  George  Hall  (e.v-Mayor)  was  appointed  post- 
master, and  the  office  being  inadequate  to  the  ])opu- 
lation,  was  removed  from  Fulton  street  to  a  small  room 
in  Hicks  street,  opposite  Doughty.  It  remained  there 
a  few  weeks  and  was  then  removed  to  a  new  building, 
twelve  by  twenty-five  feet,  put  up  for  the  purpose,  in 
Cranberry  street,  between  Fulton  and  Henry.  At  this 
time  the  whole  force  of  the  office  consisted  of  the  post- 
master, one  delivery  and  marking  clerk,  wlio  acted  as 
assistant  postmaster,  and  had  in  addition  a  small  sta- 
tionery stock,  which  he  found  plenty  of  time  to  attend 
to,  and  the  mail  messenger,  Benjamin  Richardson,  who 
took  the  mail  twice  daily  to  New  York,  and  was  the 
only  letter-carrier  of  the  village,  and  like  many  otlier 
historic  personages  survives  in  the  memory  of  many, 
owing  to  a  highly  gifted  dog  which  always  accompa- 


nied him.  This  benevolent  quadruped  entered  with 
spirit  on  the  business  of  letter-carrying  and  evinced  a 
remarkable  relish  for  the  virtuous  shins  of  our  ancient 
citizens  of  thirty  years  .ago. 

During  Mr.  Hall's  reign  tlie  gross  receipts  of  the 
office  amounted  to  less  than  ^5,000  a  year.  In  1845, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Conklino  succeeded  Mr.  Hall,  and  the 
office  was  removed  in  Fulton  street  to  between  High 
and  Nassau.  During  his  term,  in  1S4><,  the  large  fire 
occurred  in  this  city,  and  the  post  office  was  burned 
down.  All  matter  belonging  to  it,  however,  was  saved 
and  removed  to  a  place  of  security,  and  the  office  w.-w 
opened  in  a  rear  room  of  the  Appentices'  Library,  on 
the  corner  of  Cranberry  and  Henry  streets.  Here  it 
remained  only  a  short  time,  and  was  then  removed  to 
No.  6  Court  street,  in  !Mont.ague  Hall.  The  business 
grfidually  increa.sed,  and  the  office  now  bo.-wted  three 
clerks  and  six  letter-carriers.  In  1849,  Mr.  Conkling 
was  succeeded  by  Goli>  S.  Silhsian,  Esq.,  in  whose 
reign  nothing  particnlar  occurred,  the  business  pro- 
ceeding quietly  and  increasing  with  the  population. 
Three  more  carriers,  however,  were  added  to  the  force. 
In  1853,  Mr.  Silliman  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  Van 
VooRiiis,  Esq.,  and  the  office  was  again  removed  to  .137 
and  .3-39  Fulton  street.  Here  it  remained  some  five 
years,  and  in  18.57  Mr.  Van  Voorhis  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Peck,  and  the  office,  which  now  em- 
ployed about  twenty  carriers  and  five  or  six  clerks, 
migrated  to  Mont.igue  street,  near  Fulton.  In  1861, 
George  B.  Lincoln  became  postm.iater  and  held  the 
office  over  five  years.    By  this  time  the  b'    '  '     '     . 

greatly  increased  that  it  had  some  ten  ch  i 
carriers.     It  was  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  term   that  the 
money  order  department  w.as  opened,  and  several   re- 
forms were  also  made  to  facilitate  business. 
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Gki>k..e  Blrt  Lincoln-  was  born  at  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  in  1817;  left  his  father's  farm  for  a  country 
store  when  fifteen  years  of  age;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  in  1838,  eonnnenced  business  on  his  own 
account  in  New  York  city.  He  early  became  interested 
in  National  politics,  and  in  1843,  while  residing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  joined  the  old  "  Liberty  Party,"  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Convention,  which  first' 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  In  185:3, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  active  among 
the  anti-slavery  voters  of  the  city.  An  earnest  worker 
in  the  Fremont  campaign  of  1850,  he  was,  in  the 
words  of  Gov.  CuUom,  of  Illinois,  "among  the 
first  to  name  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  next  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  did  much  to  bring  about 
his  nomination." 

He  was  the  first,  also,  in  one  of  his  vigorous  politi- 
cal letters  to  the  press,  to  tell  the  story  of  Uncle  Abe's 
having  been  a  rail-splitter  —  a  circumstance  which, 
though  in  itself  insignificant,  furnished  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  most  powerful  political  war-cry  of  that 
campaign. 

Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  of  Illinois,  who  headed  the 
Republican  electoral  ticket,  always  affirmed  that  it  was 
Mr.  George  B.  Lincoln  who  first  gave  courage  to  the 
people  of  that  state  to  believe  that  their  favorite  could 
be  elected. 

In  the  first  dark  hour  of  the  Rebellion,  when  Wash- 
ington was  threatened,  Mr.  Lincoln  volunteered  (the 
only  representative  of  Brooklyn),  and  bore  arms  in 
the  celebrated  "  Clay  Guard,"  until  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  the  North.  Appointed,  by  his  great  name- 
sake, postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fore- 
most in  the  support  of  the  government,  and  in  assist- 
ing and  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  enter- 
ing upon,  or  returning  from  the  field.  In  1664,  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  nom- 
inated Andrew  Johnson  as  Vice-President;  and,  in 
18G5,  was  re-appointed  postma.ster  of  Brooklyn,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  many  of  its  first  citizens.  In  1868, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Fenton,  a  member  of  the 
Metroi>olitan  Sanitary  Commission,  of  which,  shortly 
after,  he  becauK!  the  President,  an  office  wliich  he  lield 
until  the  abolition  of  that  commission  in  1870  (see 
page  504). 

It  was  during  his  presidency,  and  largely  through 
his  strenuous  endeavors,  that  the  slaughter-houses  wore 
driven  from  the  city  limits  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  that  business  coiilined  to  the  improved  ab- 
haloirs  in  Jersey-  City. 

'I'he  eldest  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  sons,  George  B.,  Jr., 
was  Adjutant  of  the  U7th  Reg't.  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  and  en- 
gaged in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Potomac  Army; 
and  was  subHe.|uently  on  Gov.  Fenton's  military  staff. 
The  youngest,  Frederick  S.,  was  for  some  time  a  mas- 
ter's mate  in  the  navy,  and  subsequently  appointed  to 
the   United    States   Naval   Academy.     Their    mother. 


Mrs.  Lincoln,  rendered  comfort  and  valuable  service, 
both  in  the  hospitalities  of  her  own  home,  and  in  the 
army  hospitals,  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union. 


In  18GG,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Kin- 
SELLA,  Esq.,  who  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson, 
but  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  was  succeeded  on 
May  Ist,  1867,  by  Col.  Saiiuel  H.  Roberts,  and  the  post 
office  was  once  more  removed  to  its  present  location  in 
Washington  street.  The  present  office  was  erected  and 
occupied  within  twenty-nine  days  after  its  commence- 
ment. In  1868,  Colonel  Roberts  was  succeeded  by 
Anthony  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  in  May,  1869,  ex- 
Mayor  Samuel  Booth,  Esq.,  became  postmaster,  serv- 
ing until  1874. 

During  the  year  last  mentioned  the  post  office  at 
Williamsburgh,  of  which  C.  C.  Talbot,  Esq.,  was  post- 
master, and  the  post  office  of  Greenpoint,  of  which 
Samuel  S.  Free,  Jr.,  was  postmaster,  were  consoli- 
dated with  the  main  office  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Booth 
retired  from  the  postmastership  and  C.  C.  Talbot,  Esq., 
was  made  postmaster  of  the  consolidated  offices.  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1878,  Col.  James  McLeer  was  appointed  post- 
master and  has  served  continuously  since.  When  he 
became  jiostmaster  he  found  the  office  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  the  New  York  dei>artment.  Nearly  all  the 
mails  despatched  from  Brooklyn  were  sent  to  that  office, 
where  they  were  overhauled  and  forwarded  to  their 
destination.  Col.  McLeer  failed  to  understand  why 
tliis  should  be  the  case.  He  concluded  that  the  third 
city  of  the  Union,  within  easy  reach  of  the  termini  of 
the  great  railways  of  the  country,  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  New  York  office  for  the  dispatch 
of  its  mails.  Thoroughly  determined  to  secure  inde- 
pendence for  the  Brooklyn  office,  quietly,  but  with 
characteristic  energy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  work. 
He  found  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  delivery  of  the  great  Southern  mails 
until  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Under  the  old  system 
this  city — the  seat  of  the  LTnited  States  District  Courts, 
with  a  vast  jurisdiction,  the  United  States  Revenue 
Ottice,  having  vital  business  relations  with  the  whole 
of  Long  Island  and  Richmond  County,  and  collecting 
from  the  Industries  of  those  counties  nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year — was  compelled  to  await  its 
mails  from  Washington  and  the  great  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  untd  they  underwent  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  filtration  through  the  New  York  office.  Colonel 
McLeer  pro])osed  that  this  should  cease  and  that  these 
important  nuiils  should  be  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn 
office  direct  from  the  railway  depots  of  Jersey  City, 
thus  enabling  him  to  receive  and  deliver  them  at  7:30 
A.  M.  Here  the  Anne.x  boat  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  through  its  agency  so  manifest  an  improve- 
ment was  secured  that  it  was  soon  extended  to  the 
West  and  Southwest  mail  routes;  so  that  now  all  mails 
for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  and  for  many  of  the 
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Wi'stcrn  States  are  dispatclicd  ami  rec-civi-il  direct,  to 
great  saving  of  time  aiul  tlic  decidedly  better  security  of 
the  mails.  The  postmaster  gradually  applied  this  sys- 
tem to  tiie  Eastern,  Kortliern  and  Western  mails, 
making  up  jiouclies  or  packages  direct  for  the  various 
railway  post  offices  ami  railway  route  agents,  thus  secur- 
ing direct  dis|)atcli  without  loss  of  time  through  the 
New  York  otlice.  This  whole  nuUter  of  receiving 
and  dispatching  mails  is  now  conducted  as  independ- 
ently at  the  office  in  Washington  street  as  it  is  at  anv 
first-dass  office  in  the  countrj'.  And  it  is  controlled 
solely  by  the  postmiistcr  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Railway  ]\[ail  Service,  whose  office  is  in  New  York 
city.  Very  little  Brooklyn  mail,  except  some  for  the 
Northwest,  is  now  handled  at  the  New  York  post  office. 
Col.  McLeor  also  instituted  numerous  much-needed  im- 
provements in  the  collection  and  delivery  of  the  mails, 
which  he  has  perfected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  both 
branches  of  the  post  office  work  very  effective.  When 
he  became  postmaster  there  were  only  thirty-eight 
clerks  and  eighty-nine  carriers,  and  about  14,000,000 
pieces  of  mail  were  handled  by  the  office  annually.  At 
this  time  (1884)  fifty -five  clerks  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  carriers  are  employed.  The  city,  for  facili- 
tating mail  distribution,  is  divided  into  five  districts. 
The  main  office  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  west 
of  Hodford  avenue,  south  of  Flushing  avenue  and  cast 
of  Macomb  street  and  Gowanus  canal  ;  Williamsburgh 
station  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  east  and 
north  of  Flushing  avenue  and  Broadway  and  west  of 
the  ^Manhattan  Railway  ami  .Meeker  avenue  ;  Green- 
point  station  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Seventeenth 
ward;  Van  Brunt  station  embraces  all  that  part  of  the 
city  lying  west  of  ilacomb  street ;  Brevoort  station 
embraces  all  th;it  part  of  the  city  lying  east  of  Bed- 
ford avenue  and  south  of  Broadway  and  FhishinLT 
avenue. 

The  assistant  postmaster  is  Col.  Charles  B.  Morton  ; 
the  superintendent  of  Williamsburgh  station  is  William 
H.  IIo|)kins;  the  superintendent  of  Brevoort  station  is 
Louis  Baur  ;  the  superintendent  of  Greenpoint  station 
is  Edward  Brooks;  the  superintendent  of  Van  Brunt 
station  is  Edward  P.  McManus;  the  chief  clerk  is  Col. 
\\'illiam  H.  DeBevoise;  the  superintendent  of  mails  is 
William  II.  Cunningham  ;  the  superintendent  of  car- 
riers is  William  B.  Maas  ;  the  superintendent  of  the 
money  order  branch  is  Barrett  V.  A.  Lyon,  and  the 
su]>erintendent  of  the  registry  branch  is  Thomas  M. 
K.  Mills. 

The  annual  report  of  postmaster  McLcer,  for  the 
year  188:?,  recently  issued,  shows  that  during  the  year 
the  total  number  of  pieces  received  and  dispatched  was 
75,580,44.").  The  total  ]>ost,al  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  ^352,296. 54,  being  an  incre.ise  of  $:$4,'2-JO.- 
n6  over  the  previous  year.  The  money  order  business 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,504,000.02.  The  increase  over 
1882  was  *IG8,728.57. 


CoLONKL  Jam^:.h  M<  r.BKii,  PottmaMter  of  Itruoktyn, 
wa.M  horn  in  Brooklyn  in  Dccenib«T,  1840.  Tito  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  in  IHOI,  found  him  a  Htudent  in 
the  law  office  of  the  lamented  (ienoral  Philip  S.  Crooko, 
awaiting  the  attaining  of  the  majority  that  would 
entitle  him  to  ndmisMion  to  the  Imr,  for  which  he  had 
already  passed  a  surce.Msful  examination.  But  llic 
demands  of  country  and  the  impiilHOS  of  patriotimn 
proved  stronger  than  the  promiHc  of  a  nucccMiful  pro- 
fessional career;  aurl  the  call  to  arniM  fouml  Col. 
MiJiCcr  among  the  first  to  enroll  himself  in  the  rankii 
of  Company  C,  of  the  F'onrteenth  Uegimcnl,  which  waji 
mustereil  into  servi<e  for  the  period  of  the  war  by 
General  McDowell,  .'M.ay  2.'!d,  IHOl.  The  young  ftoldier, 
now  beginning  his  active  military  career,  waa  one  of 
the  first  detachment  of  Union  troops  whi"  '  1  thn 

Potomac  to  the  \irginia  shore,  and   took   |  wi  of 

the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Arlington  Ilouitc,  to 
which  j)oint  the  regiment  subsei|uently  ffdiowed  and 
went  into  camj>.  On  the  ICth  of  July  the  offensive 
campaign  against  the  Confederacy  opened,  the  forwanl 
march  was  begun,  ami  on  the  21st,  the  Fourteenth  had 
reached  Centreville.  On  this  date  occurred  thi-  fateful 
l>attle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which  engagement  the  Four- 
teenth received  its  "  baptism  by  fire."  Crossing  Bull 
Run  at  Sudley's  Ford,  the  regiment  went  into  action 
and  unintermittingly  fought  for  four  hount  and  a  half, 
but  was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  the  enemy  Inking  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops.  Three  times 
during  the  engagement  the  regiment  occupied  the  ."pot 
opposite  the  Henry  House,  whose  character  is  fittingly 
described  by  the  designation  of  "slanghtor  pen,"  on 
the  third  occasion  re-capturing  the  guns  of  I^ickettV 
battery,  but  afterward  being  obliged  to  abandon  ihcm 
for  lack  of  support.  During  one  of  these  chargcti 
Colonel  McLeer  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  he.id  and 
right  arm.  He  remained  in  the  hospital,  most  of  the 
time  delirious,  for   many  weeks.     Before   his    wounds 

were  finally  healed,  however,  he  insisted  n\ ■  'ling 

his  regiment,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  it;  of 

a  forward  movement  about  to  be  un<lertaken  by  the 
Union  forces,  and  participated  in  all  the  engagcmcniA 
and  the  terrible  marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
campaign  in  Virginia,  of  1862,  up  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Grovetown,  in  which  eng.agement  Colonel 
^[cLeer  was  again  so  Bcverely  wounded  that  his  escape 
from  death  seems  well-nigh  miraculous.  The  battle 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  Fourteenth  occupy- 
ing the  left  of  the  first  line  of  the  Union  forces,  which 
extended  from  the  Warrentnn  road  to  a  Wit  of  woo<1m 
just  beyond  the  left  of  the  regiment.  Col.  Mcl.^fr. 
while  in  the  act  of  firing  his  riffe,  received  a  shot  in  the 
left   arm,   just    above    the   elbow,    t-  '  ••    flesh. 

shattering  the  bone,  and  causing  it  to  'S  at  his 

side.  Recovering  qnickly  from  the  shock,  with 
wonderful  nonchalance  he  said,  "Well.  I'll  hare  one 
more  shot,  anyway;"  and  with  his  right  arm  alone  he 
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brought  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  aimed  and  fired.  But 
as  the  bullet  sped  from  the  barrel,  a  second  shot 
filiattered  IiIh  right  leg,  and  caused  him  to  fall  helpless 
to  the  ground.  While  thus  grievously  wounded,  the 
tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  place  where 
Colonel  McLeer  laj'.  Time  after  time  the  enemy 
charged  in  mass,  in  lines  three  and  four  deep,  stumbling 
over  the  wounded  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  life 
remaining  in  their  mutilated  forms  would  be  trampled 
out  of  tliem.  To  these  succeeded  the  str.agglers — the 
prowling  coyoti.s  of  every  battle-field — robbing  the 
wounded  and  rifling  tlie  bodies  of  the  dead  of  valuables 
and  clothing.  The  young  soldier  fell  that  he  was 
dying;  the  sliock  of  the  double  wound  had  been  very 
great;  he  was  gradually  gr(nving  weaker  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  as  night  began  to  settle  down  over  the 
terrible  scene,  he  felt  that  his  time  had  come.  Suddenly 
the  thought  suggested  itself,  that  if  he  could  stop  the 


profuse  bleeding  from  the  arm  he  might  possibly  live 
through  the  night;  and  taking  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  and  inserting  one  corner  in  his  teeth,  he 
succeeded  eventually  in  tying  it  around  the  wounded 
arm,  and  partially  quenching  the  flow  of  blood.  During 
the  night,  with  others,  he  was  removed  by  a  soldier  of 
the  Thirteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  to  a  place  of 
•shelter  in  the  woods.  With  the  break  of  day  the  battle 
recommenced.  Quick  and  fast  the  shells  began  to  play 
around  the  group  of  wounded  men,  of  which  Colonel 
McLeer  was  the  central  figure,  cutting  off  the  branches 
above  their  heads  and  dropping  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  their  retreat.  In  this  emergency  it  was  determined 
to  endeavor  to  signal  the  battery  that  there  were  wounded 
in  that  i)art  of  the  wood;  and  one  of  the  Fourteenth  ac- 
cordingly ripped  off  the  leg  of  his  red  pantaloons,  which 
was  held  up  by  one  of  the  less  seriously  wounded  of  the 
number  in  hopes  of  attracting  attention.     To  this  day 
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Colonel  McTa'ci-  is  unaware  ;is  to  wlii'tlii  r  tlic  xii^nHJ  was 
understood  or  not;  but  the  fiiet  roiiuiins  tliat  tlic  direc- 
tion of  the  fire  of  the  battery  was  almoHt  inunediately 
changed;  ami  to  this  incident  the  survivors  of  that  night 
attribute  their  escape  from  almost  certain  death. 
Throughout  till' ilay  the  battle  raged  backward  and  for- 
ward, the  wounded  lying  close  to  the  ground  to  escape 
the  bullets  which  flew  past  them  almost  constantly, 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when,  with  others,  Col. 
McLeer  was  found  and  removed  to  an  old  stone  house; 
the  half  of  a  shelter  tent,  held  at  either  corner  l)y  a 
soldier,  being  made  to  do  duty  as  a  stretcher.  Here  a 
student  surgeon  insisted  upon  am])Utating  Col.  ^IcLeer's 
wounded  leg  and  arm,  much  against  the  Colonel's  will; 
and  it  is  possible  that  had  ho  not  been  driven  off  by 
rebel  missiles  he  would  have  done  it,  nolens  voletm. 
Reaching  the  hospital,  under  the  promise  that  his  leg 
would  bo  saved  if  ])Ossil)le,  Colonel  ^[cLeer  submitted 
to  the  amputation  of  his  arm.  Thanks  to  his  splendid 
physical  condition,  after  the  lapse  of  within  a  few  days 
of  a  year,  Colonel  McLeer  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  his  leg  saved,  but  helpless  as  an  infant;  in 
which  condition  he  was  brought  home,  and  so  continued 
for  nearly  two  years.  On  the  return  of  the  Fourteenth 
to  Brooklyn,  he  was  carried  to  a  carriage  and  rode  in 
the  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion which  was  e.vtended  the  regiment  on  its  arrival 
from  the  seat  of  war. 

The  subsequent  military  record  of  Colonel  McLeer 
is  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation  here.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  Fourteenth  as  a  National  Guard 
regiment  he  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  Company 
C,  being  afterward  appointed  Quartermaster  on  the 
staff  of  Colonel  Fowler,  and  subsequently  promoted 
Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
which  latter  position  he  still  holds. 

In  1865,  Colonel  McLeer  was  elected  City  Auditor  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  In  1869,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Street  Commissioner  and,  as  was  conceded,  was  elected, 
but  did  not  serve.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Pension  Agent  for  the  district  of  Long  Island, 
with  the  addition  of  the  payment  of  all  the  naval 
pensions  for  the  state  of  New  York,  and  served  until 
18V5,  when  the  office  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
New  York.  On  his  retirement  from  tliis  position,  he 
received  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  upon  the  exceptional 
correctness  of  his  accounts.  He  was  appointed  Post- ■ 
master  of  Brooklyn  by  President  Hayes,  in  December, 
1877,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  liis  oflice  January 
1st,  1878.  A  comparison  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  post  office  with  that  of  the  past  shows  clearly  how 
much  those  who  send  and  receive  letters  in  Brooklyn 
are  indebted  to  his  zeal,  industry  and  intelligence. 
Only  those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  receipt 
and  distribution  of  letters  in  Brooklyn  can  have  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  radical  changes  and  marked  improve- 


miiit.H  which  have  taken  |<lac.'  in  tliu  pontai  itervici- 
ilnring  the  two  years  of  Col.  McLcerV  ailminintration 
just  past.  The  number  of  ihosie  familiar  with  itit 
organization  ami  practical  operation  in  r-oiiip:irai?v  • '\ 
limited,  but  the  resiijls  ui;liicvc<l  h.ivc  .ilr.-adN  m  i  i. 
themselves  very  widely  felt. 

Colonel  Mcl^er  has  been  .actively  idi  iilUii'l  with  the 
(Jrand  Army  of  the  Kepublie  from  iln  inNlilution, 
having  been  one  of  the  charter  memlK-ni  of  the  firnt 
Post  instituted  in  Kings  county — Pout  4.  He  hai*  liehl 
the  oflice  of  Post  Commander,  was  on  the  utaff  of 
General  Sickles  when  th<(  lottcr  wiw  Department  Com- 
mander, and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  Grand  Army  in  New  York.  He  han  l>een 
very  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  benevolent  work  of 
the  soldiers'  aid  societies,  and  has  given  largely  of  his 
time  and  means  to  assist  di.sabled  veterans  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers  to  secure 
pensions,  without  other  fee  or  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  accomplishing  an  act  of  Christian  charity. 


Assessment  and  Collection  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue in  Kings  County. — Under  the  law  creating  the 
offices  of  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Kings  county  was  dividcl  into  two  ilistricts  corres- 
ponding with  its  congressional  districts;  the  Second  In- 
ternal Revenue  District  consisting  of  the  sixth,  eighfli, 
ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  wards  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  outlying 
townships  of  the  county;  and  the  Third  District  con- 
sisting of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh, 
eleventh,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth wards  of  Brooklyn.  In  March,  1871,  Kin.'-'. 
Queens,  Suffolk  and  Richmond  counties  were  cuii-i; 
tuted  the  First  Internal  Revenue  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  May  20,  187:t,  the  office  of  Assessor 
was  abolished;  the  entire  local  business  since  then  has 
been  transacted  in  the  offii^e  of  the  Collector. 

The  offices  of  Assessor  and  Collector  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Districts  were  established  in  1862.  The  suc- 
cessive Assessors  in  the  .S'eco«</ District  were  Jons  Wil- 
liams, James  R.  ALtuAX  and  Albert  G.  Allek  ;  the 
successive  Collectors  were  Alfred  M.  Wood,  R.  S. 
ToKUEV  and  Jamks  Freklant).  The  successive  As- 
sessors in  the  T/uW  District  were  William  E.  Robix- 
soN,TiioMAs  Wbllwood,  Samitel  T.  Maddox,  MiCnAKL 
ScANLAN  and  Jamks  Jourkan  ;  the  successive  Collec- 
tors were  Hen'rv  C.  Bowex,  H.  Cali.icat,  E.  T.  Wooi> 
and  GoRDOK  L.  Forp.  The  Assessors  of  the  Flnt  Dis- 
trict, after  the  consolidation,  and  until  the  abolition  of 
the  office,  were  James  Jourhan  and  Oliver  T.  Leach; 
the  Collectors  have  been  Jame-s  Freei^nd  and  (since 
January.  1880)  Rokney  C.  Warp.  The  Internal 
Revenue  offices  have  been  located  most  of  the  time  in 
the  Hamilton  building,  on  Court  street,  Brooklyn.  The 
organization  of  the  department  in  he  First  District,  in 
January,  1884,  was  as  follows:   Rodney  C.  Ward,  Col- 
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lector;  Edward  B.  Fowler,  Chief  Deputy  Collector; 
Oliver  C.  Patterson,  Cashier;  Alex.iiulor  II.  Doty,  Dep. 
uty-  Collector  and  Bond  Clerk  ;  Robert  Anderson  and 
Dora  B.  Robinson,  Book-keejjers;  John  Q.  A.  Strachan, 
Clerk  and  Messenger;  Granville  W.  Ilarman,  Chief  of 
Division  Deputies;  Philander  J.  Hawkins,  Charles  H. 
Baylis,  Samuel  S.  Aymar,  Charles  R.  Phillips,  Charles 
E.  Bostwick,  William  M.  Rome,  Enoch  Jacobs,  Eben- 
ezer  li.  Disbrow,  Edward  E.  Bowen,  Charles  Schurig, 
Samuel  Bowden,  Robert  J.  Morgan,  Charles  O'Donnell, 
Win.  P.  Pickett,  and  W.  B.  TiagTm,  Division  Deputies  ; 
William  H.  Whitlock,  Chief  of  Sjyirit  Deptartment ; 
John  A.  Biggs,  John  H.  Burleson,  Jacob  David,  George 
A.  Eden,  Samuel  V.  French,  Myles  McLaughlin,  G.  W. 
-MidiUeton,  H.  M.  Craft,  Samuel  T.  Waterhouse,  James 
Woodhead,  United  States  Gangers;  T.  F.  Bloomfield, 
James  B.  Collins,  Robert  S.  Cooke,  M.  Fitzgerald, 
John  A.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Joshua  A.  Garrison,  James 
Greenwood,  Lemuel  C.  Nodine,  Elias  W.  Thompson, 
and  William  Josiali,  United  States  Storekeepers. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  located  upon  Wallabout  bay, 
on  lands  originally  forming  a  portion  of  the  old 
Remsen  estate,  purchased,  in  1781,  by  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son and  his  brother,  Samuel.  John  Jackson's  portion 
having  a  good  water-front,  he  established  a  ship-yard, 
where  he  built  a  large  merchant  ship,  the  Canton;  and 
afterwards  a  small  frigate  for  the  L^nited  States,  called 
the  John  Adams,  which,  after  doing  good  service  in 
the  war  of  1812-14,  was  burned  by  its  commander, 
September,  1814,  off  the  Maine  coast,  to  escape  cap- 
ture by  the  enemy.  In  1800,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  having  his  attention  called  to  this  ship-yard  as 
being  well  adapted  for  a  first-class  navy  yard,  ap- 
pointed agents  to  effect  its  purchase,  but  they  gave  a 
preference  to  Bennett's  Point,  Newtown  creek.  Joseph 
Bennett,  the  owner,  refusing  to  sell,  Mr.  Jackson, 
February  1,  1801,  sold  his  property  for  $40,000  to 
the  United  States  government,  which  took  possession 
on  the  2.3d  of  that  month.  Later  (1824)  the  United 
States  purchased  the  piece  of  land  now  occupied  by 
the  Naval  Hospital,  from  the  widow  and  other  heirs 
of  Martin  Schenck.  This  addition  contained  about 
thirty-live  acres,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
t7,650. 

By  these  two  purchases,  the  government  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  land  on  the  east  and  also  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wallabout,  and  needed  only  to  obtain  tiie 
intervening  plot  of  ground  in  order  to  make  the  site 
of  the  navy  yard  complete.  August  14,  1848,  Fred- 
erick Griffin  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  conveyed  to  the 
I'nited  States,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $285,000, 
all  the  land  between  the  former  purchases  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  bounded  on  the  water  side  by  low  water 
mark,  and  on  the  city  side  by  Flushing  avenue.  March 
1,  1867,  the  government  bought  of  William  Ruggles 
and  others,  for  %fi0,0(i0,  an  irregular  i)iece  of  land, 
with  iUs  water-front  siiuatcd  on  the  northerly  corner  of 


the  yard,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Little  street.  The  total 
price  paid  for  all  of  these  purchases  was  §426,707.50. 

This  property  was  originally  but  a  waste  of  mud- 
flats, swamps  and  creeks,  excepting  only  the  hill  on  the 
western  side,  upon  which  the  Commandant's  house 
now  stands,  and  that  on  the  ea.stern  side  where  the 
hospital  is  located.  High  water  then  reached  the  point 
about  where  the  lower  end  of  the  building  known  as 
that  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  now  stands,  and  thence, 
in  a  circular  line,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Sands  street. 
From  Sands  street,  along  the  present  navy  yard,  as  far 
as  Flushing  avenue,  and  thence  as  far  as  Clinton  ave- 
nue, extending  into  the  present  City  Park,  was  a  large 
mill-pond,  empty  at  low  water  ;  from  thence  along 
Flushing  avenue  to  the  hospital  hill,  down  the  bay  and 
near  the  line  of  Washington  avenue,  there  was  no  solid 
ground.  The  present  Kent  avenue  basin  was  on  the 
line  of  what  is  known  as  Schenck's  creek.  A  toll-bridge 
spanned  the  mill-pond  mentioned,  from  Sands  street  to 
Flushing  avenue,  near  Hampden  street;  its  locality  be- 
ing now  solid  ground  within  the  precincts  of  the  Navy 
Yard. 

Along  the  front  of  the  Navy  Yard  extends  Wallabout 
bay,  where,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  British 
prison-ships  were  moored,  and  where,  for  eight  years 
(1776-84)  the  British  ships  wintered.  The  horrors 
committed  on  board  those  prison-ships  are  matters  of 
history.  On  the  beach  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
ravine,  near  Remsen's  dock,  were  buried  those  patriots 
who  fell  victims  to  the  British  cruelty  which  prevailed 
on  board  the  old  Jersey  and  other  prison-ships;  till 
the  whole  length  of  the  shore  in  front  of  the  vessels 
was  one  vast  graveyard,  in  which  the  interments  were 
made  so  carelessly  that  the  incoming  tide  often  washed 
out  the  remains,  scattering  the  bones  to  bleach  in  the 
sun  along  the  low  beach.  The  old  Jersey,  the  most 
noted  of  the  prison-ships,  is  thought  to  have  been 
moored  near  where  the  northern  part  of  ship-house 
No.  1  is  now  built.  Fully  11,000  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  on  board  the  old  Jersey  alone. 
What  the  aggregate  mortality  of  all  the  prison-ships 
was,  will  never  be  known.  In  Septendjer,  1878,  work- 
men, while  digging  to  plant  an  anchor,  near  the  north- 
ei-n  corner  of  ship-house  No.  1,  exhumed  portions  of 
cwo  skeletons,  the  skulls  of  which  were  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation,  the  teeth  being  perfect,  and  which 
were  reinterred  at  Fort  Greene. 

The  Navy  Yard  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a 
high  wall,  witliin  which  are  the  various  mechanic  shops 
required  in  building  and  repairing  vessels  ;  a  large  and 
costly  dry-dock  ;  large  buildings  to  cover  ships  of  war 
in  process  of  construction,  extensive  lumber  ware- 
houses, several  marine  railways,  and  immense  stores  of 
ammunitions  of  war.  Upon  an  eminence,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  yard  proper,  is  a  U.  S.  Marine  Hospi- 
tal for  the  care  of  the  sick,  aged   or  disabled    seamen 

This  building,  which  is  faced 


belonging  to  the  navy. 
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with  white  marble,  presents  a  tiiu'  arcliit.ciuial  ap- 
pearance. Ailjiiining  it,  in  tlic  rear,  a  small  Init  taste- 
ful graveyard  offers  a  quiet  resting  phico  to  those  wiio 
die  in  the  hospital.  In  appn>j>riate  juxluiK)sitiiin 
with  the  hospital  is  an  extensive  laboratory  for  the 
manufacture  of  medicines  for  the  navy.  The  chemical 
and  mechanical  arrangements  of  this  laboratory  are 
remarkably  adapted  to  their  use;  the  laboratory  being 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  possessed  by  any  "■ovcrn- 
ment.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the  hospital  estab- 
lishments comprise  some  thirty-five  acres.  Kp(,ii  P;ii-k 
avenue,  a  little  south  of  the  Navy  Yard,  are  extensive 
Marine  Jitirracks,  etc.  The  Naval  Lyceum,  estab- 
lished in  1833  by  officers  of  the  navy,  is  a  literary  in- 
stitution, whicli  has  a  decidedly  interesting  history  of 
its  own.  It  has  a  library  and  museum,  both  of  which 
are  prized  and  contributed  to  by  friends  of  the  navy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  officer  ordered  in  charge  of  the  Navy 
Yard  appears  to  have  been  Lieutenant  Jonathan 
Thorn E,  who,  according  to  the  records  of  tlie  Navj' 
Department,  was  in  charge  from  1801  to  180G,  during 
which  period  nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  pro- 
perty. Captain  Isaac;  Chauncey  came  in  1806  and  re- 
mained six  years.  The  residence  of  the  Commandant 
was  built  during  his  supervision,  in  1806  and  1807  and, 
in  181 1,  it  was  damaged  by  fire  and  re])aired.  Other  im- 
provements were  the  stone  embankments  to  the  terraces 
contiguous  to  the  house,  which  work  was  paid  for  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  chips.  The  erection  of  six 
brick  buildings  was  also  begun.  These  buildings  were 
designed  for  store-houses  and  offices,  and  in  one  of  them 
was  a  large  room  fitted  up  for  and  set  apart  as  the 
chapel  of  the  yard,  in  which  religious  services  were 
held  on  Sundays.  These  buildings  were  at  the  foot  of 
Main  street,  and  were  torn  down  in  1868.  Captain 
Samuel  Evans  took  command  in  1812,  and  was  the 
Commandant  until  his  death  in  1821. 

Up  to  this  time  the  government  had  done  but  little 
to  improve  the  property,  which  was  recognized  as  a 
naval  station,  but  was  not  yet  called  a  Navy  Yard. 
The  war  with  England  occurring  during  this  period, 
made  busy  times  during  1812-14,  more  than  one 
hundred  vessels  having  been  fitted  out  for  sea,  sui>plied 
with  stores,  etc.  During  1815,  the  frigate  Fii/toit  was 
built,  the  first  war  steamer  ever  constructed  by  any 
nation,  a  thirty-gun  vessel  of  2,000  tons  burthen,  l)uilt 
upon  a  plan  submitted  by  Robert  Fulton,  and  able  to 
throw  both  hot  water  and  hot  iron.  She  made  her 
trial  trip  under  command  of  Captain  Daviil  Porter, 
father  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  was  destroyed  while  ly- 
ing at  anchor  off  the  Navy  Yard,  in  1828,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  her  magazine,  by  whicli  accident  one  officer  and 
forty-seven  of  her  crew  lost  their  lives.  In  1820,  the 
Ohio,  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  was  launched,  which 
was  modelled  by  Henry  Eckford,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  fine  vessel.     She  was  still   in   existence   at   a   very 


reciiit  dali-,  nN«d  iw  the  reeoiving  itbip  ut  liotiton.     The 
construriioii   of   the   frigate   Stioumtn/t   wa*  begun  in 
1822,  but  Hho  wftK  not  launched  until  thirty  yearn  Iat4>r. 
These  ve.ssel.M  have  been  mentioned  m  having  been  tb 
earliest  built  at  tiiiH  xtation. 

After  the  death  of  Conimandanl  Kvann,  and  durini; 
the  remainilcr  of  the  year  M.M,  tlu' 
of  Captain  l{u.iKi(.s.     In  January,  I        .  ■     ,       :.  i 
CiiAiNCEV   was  a  second  lime  ordered  in  command, 
remaining  until  the   latter  pari      " 
maile   one   of    the   Navy  Comn.  I 

fence  was  built  along  the  lino  of  the  yard,  near  the 
foot  of  Sands  street.  It  wa.s  claimed  that  it  '  '  ' 
constructed  upon  private  propirty,  and  the 
claimed  the  ownership,  and  some  other  pomon*,  began 
to  pull  it  down.  The  Commandant  wa.-*  Hent  for  and 
expostulated  vainly  with  the  mob.  The  marine*  w.Tf 
summoned,  but  were  restrained  from  employing  f 
in  dealing  with  the  rioters.  The  affair  was  i-xcii  n,- 
but  bloodless,  and  the  title  of  the  government  wa-  .it 
length  conceded.  Captain  Chari.k«  (i.  RiixiKi.r  wan 
in  command  from  July,  1833,  to  November,  1839. 
During  this  jieriod,  the  Lyceum  building  was  begun, 
all  the  rooms  of  which,  except  the  up|)»T  tloor,  are 
occupied  as  offices;  the  United  State.i  Naval  Lyceum 
using  the  balance  of  the  building  as  a  library,  museum 
and  reading-room. 

From  November,  1830,  to  June,  1841,  Captain  Jami» 
Renshaw  was   in   command.     In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned,  the  construction   of  the  stone  Dry  I> 
begun,  which   was   a  stupendous  work,  abh 
and  built.    Its  site  was  determined  by  Colonel  Baldwin, 
in  1826,  but  efficient  work    was  not  commenced   until 
1841.       It    was    subsecpiently    prosecuted    under    the 
charge  of  several  engineers,  as  follows  :  Prof.  Edwaril 
H.  Courtenay,  August  1,  1841,  to  August  1,  1842;  from 
which  date  until  October,  1844,  it  was  suspended.     On 
the  11th  of  that   month,   it   w.ia   resumeil  by  General 
William  (tibbs  McNeil,  who  had  charge  until   April  1, 
1845;  William  P.  Sanger,  from  April  1.  1«45,  lo  June 
23,  1846  ;  William   J.   McAIpine,  from  June  23,  184«, 
to  October  1,   1849  ;    General   Chas.    B.  Stuart,  from 
October  1,  1849,  to  August  30,  1851.     The  main  cham- 
ber is  two  hundred  ami  eighty-six  f •  ■ 
five  feet  wiilc  at  the  bottom,  and  ti 
seven  feet  long,  by  ninety-eight  feet  wide  at  the  top  ; 
depth,    thirty-six   feet,    the    wa"     •  '    ^ 

trranite.     The  masonry  foimdati 

by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  restmg  upon  piles 
driven  forty  feet  into  the  earth,  t'  '    ■ 

being  filleil  to  a  depth  of  two  fe. 

Crete,  composed  of  pebbjes,  broken  granif  ent. 

Timbers  one  foot  square  are  next  dowelle  '  -  •' 

of  these  pile.*,  between   which,  concret<»  i- 
in.     A  plank  tloor,  four  hundn-d  by 
covers  these  timbers,  on  which  r-  -'•=  ; 

timbers  and  concrete,  and  over  •  -of 
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sioiR-  iliL'jn..:,  twenty  inchee  thick,  and  second,  the 
floor  proper,  of  fine  cut  granite,  the  whole  bed  from 
the  surface  of  tlic  floor  to  the  head  of  the  piles  being 
nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  piles  upon  which  this  doc'k 
rests  are  nine  thousand  in  number,  the  first  one  having 
been  driven  on  the  26th  of  January,  1847,  and  the  last 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1848.  The  dock  can  be  emptied 
by  steam  pumps  in  four  and  one-hrtlf  hours.  The  total 
cost  of  this  great  work  was  $2,113,173.  There  seemed 
to  be  at  one  period  a  commencement  of  a  controversy 
between  the  town  of  Brooklyn  and  the  United  States 
government  as  to  the  title  of  the  latter  to  the  land,  or 
a  j)ortion  of  the  land,  possessed  by  it.  It  was  never 
brought  to  any  determined  issue,  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  were  actuated  in 
their  claims  by  ill-will  to  the  government,  or  by  any 
other  motive  than  a  simple  desire  to  have  their  char- 
tered rights  respected. 

Four  vessels  were  launched  during  the  administration 
of  Commander  Kkssiiaw,  one  of  them  the  brig  Somers, 
which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  on  account  of 
the  hanging  from  her  yard-arm  of  Midshipman  Spencer 
and  two  of  her  crew  for  an  alleged  attempt  at  mutiny. 
Captain  M.  C.  Pkrry  was  in  command  from  June, 
1841,  to  March,  1843;  and,  during  this  period,  only  one 
vessel — the  ill-fated  Albany — was  commenced.  After 
liis  retirement.  Commander  Joshua  Sands  assumed 
temporary  command.  Captain  Silas  Stringham  was 
the  commander  from  June  15th,  1843,  to  September, 
1846,  and  worked  earnestly  for  the  improvement  of  the 
yard.  He  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  well  re- 
membered by  many  of  the  older  citizens  at  this  time. 
Captain  Isaac  McKkkver  was  in  command  until  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  and  was  followed  by  Captain  William  B. 
Salter,  who  remained  until  October,  1852.  During 
this  time  the  stone  Dry  Dock  was  finished  and  also  one 
of  the  finest  structures  in  the  yard — the  large  granite 
building  which  contains  the  boilers  and  machinery  of 
the  pumping  engine  of  the  dock.  During  the  term  of 
service  of  Cajjtain  Charlks  Boorman — from  October, 
1852,  to  October,  1855 — many  imj)rovements  were  made 
in  the  yard;  and  the  Niagara,  a  steam  frigate  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  George  Steers 
from  his  own  models,  was  launched.  This  vessel  was 
afterward  employed  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
and,  as  an  old  hulk,  is  still  existing  at  Boston.  Captain 
Aukam  Bi<;i:low  commanded  for  sixteen  months  fol- 
lowing Captain  Boorman's  retirement,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Laurence  Kearney,  who  remained 
until  October,  1858. 

From  November,  1858,  to  November,  1801,  S.  L 
BuHKZK  commanded.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
officer's  administration  party  spirit  ran  high  and  civil 
war  began.  Tlie  Navy  Yard,  from  its  commanding 
position  over  the  waters  of  the  bay,  with  its  valua- 
ble stores  of  munitions  of  war,  was  marked  by  those  in 
the  Southern  interest  for  seizure  and   use  against  the 


United  States  Government.  Fortunately  for  the  mal- 
contents no  attack  was  made.  The  yard  authorities 
had  been  ai)i)rised  of  their  intentions  and  any  attempt 
to  carry  them  into  execution  would  have  been  fatal  to 
ihose  making  it.  From  October  25th,  1861,  until  May 
1st,  1865,  during  the  busiest  years  of  the  civil  war, 
when  the  Navy  Yard  was  worked  to  its  uttermost  ca- 
pacity, Rear-Admiral  Hiram  Paulding  was  in  com- 
mand. During  a  portion  of  this  period  the  wharves 
were  never  left  without  vessels  fitting  for  sea  and  pre- 
paring for  blockade  duty,  and  the  sound  of  hammers 
was  heard  by  day  and  night.  Four  hundred  and  six- 
teen vessels  were  purchased  from  the  Commercial  Ma- 
rine and  fitted  out  as  cruisers.  During  1861  there  were 
employed  daily  an  average  of  1,650  men,  at  an  expense 
for  the  year,  for  labor  only,  of  $679,000.  In  1862  the 
average  daily  employment  for  labor  was  3,070  persons, 
at  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  aver- 
age during  1863  was  5,135  laborers,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,874,000  for  the  year.  During  1864  the  roll  had  in- 
creased until  at  one  time  there  were  over  6,000  persons 
employed  ;  but  the  average  that  year  was  5,390  and 
the  year's  wages  $3,735,000.  During  1865,  no  less  than 
5,000  persons  were  employed  daily,  at  a  cost  of  $3,952,- 
000. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  Bell  came  to  the  command 
of  the  Navy  Yard  May  1st,  1865,  continuing  until 
June  30th,  1868.  Rear-Admiral  Gordon  succeeded 
him,  remaining  until  October,  1870.  Rear-Admiral 
Melancthon  Smith  was  the  next  commander.  He 
was  succeeded  in  June,  1872,  by  Viee-Adiniral  G.  C. 
Rowan,  who  remained  till  September,  1876.  During 
this  period  the  convenient  building  for  the  use  of  re- 
cruits was  erected  on  the  Cob  Dock.  On  the  lower  floors 
are  bath-rooms,  barber  shops,  etc.,  while  above  are  a 
library  and  reading-room  and  a  hall  which  is  used  as  a 
chapel  and  for  amateur  performances.  September  1st, 
1876,  Commodore  Nicholson  took  command,  serving 
until  May  1st,  1880,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  George  H.  Cooi'ER,  who  gave  place  to  Com- 
modore John  H.  Ui'shur,  the  present  Commandant, 
April  1st,  1882.  Various  noticeable  improvements 
have  been  made  under  the  administrations  of  the  three 
commandants  last  mentioned  and  the  condition  of  the 
Navy  Yard  is  as  good  at  this  time,  in  all  respects,  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  for  years. 

May  23d,  1870,  the  United  States  Government  ceded 
to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  a  strip  of  land  on  the  north- 
east side  of  its  property,  since  forming  the  street  that 
fronts  on  Kent  avenue.  The  question  of  disposing  of 
the  Navy  Yard  in  lirooklyn  and  establishing  one  else- 
where has  been  discussed  for  some  time  past;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  this  step  will  soon  be  taken.* 

United  States  Forts. — Fort  Hamilton,  named 
after  the  illustrious  Alexander   Hamilton,   is  situated 

*  From  ill!  address  before  the  L.  I.  Hist.  Society,  by  Commodore 
NicuOLSON,  published  in  BrwM]in  Advan 
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in  the  extreme  south-wisicin  jiortion  of  Long  Island, 
in  the  town  of  New  Utrecht,  in  N.  Lat.  40^  37'  18', 
Long.  3''  r  15'  east  from  Wasliiiii^tDii;  anil,  by  its 
pivotal  position,  comniaiuls  liie  channel  ami  liie  en- 
trance into  the  Narrows.  From  it,  views  of  Staten 
ami  foiioy  Tslamls,  and  tlu-  shores  of  Xcw  Jersey  are 
obtained,  and  before  its  frowniiiy  walls  the  fleets  of  the 
world  must  pass  in  gaining  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

In  1808,  DeWitt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  of  New  York 
city,  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  state  i>f 
New  York  an  ap|iropriation  ..f  $100,000  for  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city;  and,  as  ['resident  of  tlie  Hoard  of 
C'oniiuissioners,  was  apiiointed  to  superintend  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  important  militai  y  work  at  this 
locality  and  in  other  iiortions  of  the  bay.  A  structure 
was  erected  and  a  few  Hglit  guns  mounted  iuiniediately 
thereafter,  and  continued  in  use  until  1824,  when, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Hernard,  a  distin- 
guished French  engineer,  employed  by  the  United 
States,  the  present  fort  was  built.  Fort  Hamilton  is 
of  permanent  granite  masonry,  quadrangular  in  form, 
one  face  of  which  is  for  water  defence,  and  the  others 
for  land.  It  is  surrounded  by  dry  ditches,  and  a  re- 
doubt, 200  yards  in  advance,  on  the  land  side,  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  landing  of  the  enemy  on  the  beach 
between  the  fort  and  Bath,  and  also  to  oblige  him  to 
establish  his  batteries  at  a  greater  distance  in  case  of 
a  siege.  It  is  completely  defiled  from  the  neighboring 
hills,  which  might  otherwise  be  occupied  by  an  enemy 
to  advantage. 

By  an  act  passed  November  27,  1827,  entitled  "An 
act  to  invest  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  in  the  town  of 
New  Utrecht,  in  the  county  of  Kings,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  60  acres,  1  rood  and  6  perches  of  land  in 
one  parcel,  and  16i  acres  contiguous  thereto,  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  by  an  act  amendatory 
of  the  above  act,  passed  Aj)ril  17,  1826,  an  additional 
parcel,  containing  17  acres,  14  perches  and  10.">  yards 
of  land,  was  ceded  ;  the  entire  cession  being  "  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  on  the  said  tract." 

In  1859,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  several 
statutes  of  this  state  relating  to  its  territorial  limits 
and  divisions  should  be  consolidated  and  arranged  in 
approi>riate  chapters,  titles  and  articles,  and  that  the 
language  thereof  should  be  simplified;  and  an  act  con- 
cerning the  territorial  limits  and  divisions  was  passed, 
in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Hamilton  tract 
were  carefully  given,  corresponding^  (with  the  exception 
of  a  small  parcel  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal grant,  exchanged  in  1852  for  a  parcel  in  the  north- 
west part,  then  belonging  to  George  S.  Gelston)  in  all 
respects  to  those  of  1824  and  1826,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  the  boundaries  remain  the  same,  it  being  part  of 
the  old  Denyse  estate. 

In  184.1,  that  part  of  the  B'ort  commanding  the 
channel     mounted    14   casemate   and   26   barbette    32- 


p..iiii<ln>.  ;  ,ind  32  CaOCni.ite  j^uiiH  of  larjje  (Mhtire  ;  rj 
and  26  pouiulerH  were  distributed  along  the  land  tiicleit, 
which  al.>4o  admit  of  niuHketry  defence;  in  addition  to 
wliicii,  there  were  18  gunM  of  Hiniilar  calibre  for  the 
defence  of  liie  diteheH.  At  prenent,  there  are  nuiiinted, 
twenty-six  Ll-incli  Ninooth  bore  lioijman  yunn,  and  one 
monster  of  20- inch  bore;  there  are,  alHo,  a  number  of  din- 
mounted  guns  in  readinesH  for  iiiotinting  in  cotie  of  an 
emergency.  There  are  no  rilled  giinM  in  the  Fort.  In 
modern  limes,  but  two  20-ineli  guns  have  been  cant  in 
the  United  Stales,  or  idsewiiere,  one  of  ihem  Ix-ing 
already  referred  to,  and  the  oilier  now  lying,  iliji- 
mountcd,  on  the  wharf  al  (JovernorV  NIand.  Itn 
weight  is  110,l!)7  lbs.;  the  weight  of  15-inch  gum* 
averaging  a  little  less  than  .'jd.oou  Ibji.  Il  won  mounted 
in  18G2,  and  since  then  li.as  been  fired  about  oixleen 
limes.  A  record  of  the  number  of  limes  a  heavy  gun  it 
fired  is  kepi  by  military  authorities,  the  object  In'ing 
to  ascertain  the  length  of  its  working  life.  Previou.i 
to  the  present  commander's  assignment  lo  this  poitt,  this 
was  not  done  here.  From  the  official  record  kepi  l>y  liini 
of  its  firing,  we  find,  d.ated  October  15,  18«3.  as  follows: 

"Weight  of  ball,  1,()80  lbs.;  weight  of  powder,  200 
lbs.;  8°  elevation;  range  in  yards,  3,114;  internal  pres- 
sure registered  8,.500  lbs.  per  sijuare  inch  ;  line  shot  at 
floating  target,  :!,3:!6  yards  ;  ball  fell  short  about  200 
yards."  And  record  of  November  1,  1883,  as  follows  : 
"Weight  of  shot,  1,080  lbs.;  weight  of  powder,  160 
lbs.;  14°  elevation;  range,  3.328  yar.ls;  with  11,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  internal  pressure;  fired  at  deviation  lo 
the  left  of  2.8  yards."  Each  firing  of  this  monster 
costs  the  government  $160.  It  is  <loubted  by  military 
men  whether  cannon  of  such  large  calibre  will,  in  the 
emergencies  of  war,  excel  as  much  in  effectiveness  aa 
in  size. 

The  fort  proper,  the  "  wnlled  enceinte "  in  military 
parlance,  is  not  armed,  and  is  only  used  as  quarters. 
It  is  customary  for  the  government  lo  change  every 
five  years  the  districts  of  the  five  artillery  regiments. 
The  present  commanding  officer,  and  also  of  Fort 
Wadsworth,  is  Col.  John  Hamilton,  lo  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  recited  in  this  article. 
His  predecessor  was  (Jencral  Gustavus  Adolphus  De 
Russy,  of  the  Third  Artillery.  Col.  Hamilton  came 
from  McPherson  Barracks,  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  command 
is  the  Fifth  Artillery  Regiment,  of  which  he  has  al 
Fort  Hamilton  three  companies  of  fool  batteries,  and 
one  light  artillery  battery,  making  a  total  of  only  250 
men.  The  company  of  light  artillery,  comprising  6.^ 
men,  5  officers,  50  horses  and  4  guns,  under  Major  Ran- 
dolph, is  denominated  a  peace  allowance  as  a  school 
instruction. 

The  regimental  band  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  is  com- 
posed of  two  men  from  each  company  and  a  drum- 
major,  under  the  able  leailership  of  Prof.  Wiegand. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  this  iK»9t  is 
about  1125,000. 
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FoKi  l.AFAVKTTK  i»  .situatcd  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  New  York, 
and  upon  the  reef  known  as  Hendricks'  Reef.  It  is 
separated  from  Fort  Hamilton  by  a  sliallow  channel. 

The  deed  of  cession  describes  it  as  30  acres,  2  roods 
and  4  perches  of  land,  covered  with  water;  and  in  the 
General  Act  of  1859,  finally  settling  the  territorial 
limits  and  jurisdiction  of  New  York  state,  the  descrip- 
tion, of  the  cession  of  1812  was  adopted,  and  so  remains 
up  to  the  present  day. 

The  erection  of  the  fort  was  begun  the  same  year,  it 
being  made  of  solid  free-stone  masonry.  At  its  com- 
pletion on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape,  it  was  called 
Fort  Diamond. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  only  meaTis  of  defence  we 
had  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and  from  its  parti- 
cularly advantageous  position,  in  an  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  affect  a  landing,  it  would  have  been  our  chief 
aid  in  repelling  him. 

During  the  visit  of  General  Lafayette  in  1824,  it 
was  re-christened,  and  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
that  true  friend  of  liberty.  In  184;?,  the  battery  con- 
sisted of  73  guns  in  three  tiers;  the  lower  42,  the  mid- 
dle 32,  and  the  upper  24  j)Ounders.  During  the  late  war, 
it  was  used  ]jrincipally  as  a  place  of  safe-keeping  of 
prisoners  of  state,  being  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Burke.  In  1868,  it  was  dismantled  and  the  guns  re- 
moved to  the  adjoining  forts.  The  first  of  Deceral)er, 
186i^,  in  midday,  while  the  roof  was  being  repaired, 
the  interior  caught  on  fire  and  the  fort  was  rendered 
useless;  and,  to-day,  this  once  famous  and  now  historic 
fortress  is  fast  crumbling  in  decay,  its  naked  walls  re- 
sounding not  with  military  life,  but  doing  humble  duty 
as  a  storehouse.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

Across  the  channel  and  directly  ojiposite  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, on  Staten  Island,  stands 

Fort  \Vai>.swoi!TH. — From  its  position,  it  commands 
more  perfectly  than  does  Fort  Hamilton,  the  channel  and 
entrance  of  the  narrows,  and  during  a  foreign  invasion, 
it  would  be  our  greatest  i)rotection. 

Its  area  of  about  90  acres  was  purchased  from  New 
York  February  10th,  1818,  by  the  United  States,  and 
by  them  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  affecting 
state  rights,  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1827. 

There  an;  five  auxiliary  water  batteries,— Richmond, 
Tompkins,  Hudson,  North  and  South  Batteries.  Tomp- 
kins was  built  in  1812;  the  others  were  begun  in  1801. 
Fort  Wadsworth  was  named  after  the  lamented  Gene- 
ral James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  western  New  York,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  memorable  seven  days'  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  It  was  commenced  in  1827  and  tiiiished 
in  1809.  It  has  20,  and  Richmond  9  eight-inch  mounted 
rifled  guns.  There  is  now  stationed  there,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Closson,  one  foot  battery  of  artil- 
lery as  a  guard— denominated  the  Wadsworth  Guards. 


The  narrows  between  Forts  Hamilton  and  Wads- 
worlh  are  one  and  one-foiirtli  miles  wide,  being  about 
six  miles  from  the  Castle  Garden  and  twelve  miles  from 
Sandy  Hook.* 


Hon.  William  H.  Lyox,  U.  S.  Indian  Commissioner. 
— In  this  gentleman,  Brooklyn  possesses,  as  a  resident, 
not  only  a  rej>resentative  of  the  highest  mercantile 
circles,  but  a  representative  of  one  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  General  Government. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  April  10,  18G9,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized,  at  his 
discretion,  to  organize  a  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, to  consist  of  not  more  than  ten  persons,  to  be 
selected  by  him  from  men  eminent  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  jjhilanthrophy,  to  serve  without  pecuniary 
compensation;  who  may,  under  his  directions,  exercise 
joint  control  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over 
the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  made  for  main- 
taining the  peace  among,  and  with,  the  various  tribes, 
bands  and  parties  of  Indians,  and  to  promote  civiliza- 
tion among  said  Indians;  bring  them,  where  practica- 
ble, upon  reservations  ;  relieve  their  necessities,  and 
encourage  their  efforts  at  self-support. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  so-called  Peace  Policy 
with  the  beginning  of  President  Grant's  first  adminis- 
tration, until  the  present,  the  progress  in  civilization 
among  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  marvellous;  and  the 
labor,  time  and  zeal  given  to  this  work  by  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  cents.  The  practical  business  men  of  the  Board 
created  a  revolution  in  the  purchase,  inspection,  traus- 
])ortation,  delivery  and  distribution  of  Indian  supplies. 
The  old  corrupt  system  of  making  awards  to  favorite 
political  contractors  was  abolished,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  rules  on  which  honest  trade  among  indi- 
viduals rests,  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners.  Gen.  Grant  was  fortunate  in  selecting 
competent,  experienced  men,  of  national  reputation  for 
ability,  integrity  and  philanthropy.  Among  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
George  II.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia;  Robert  Camjibell, 
of  St.  Louis  ;  John  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago ;  General 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  St.  Louis  ;  General  H.  H.  Sibley, 
of  St.  Paul  ;  General  George  II.  Stoneman,  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Gov.  D.  II.  Jerome,  of  Michigan  ;  Edward  S. 
Tobey,  of  Boston  ;  William  E.  Dodge,  and  William 
II.  Lyon,  of  New  York. 

When,  in  1876,  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  requested  by  President  Grant 
to  select  a  practical  business  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, he  chose  William  H.  Lyon.  The  government 
and  the  Indians  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  most 
fortunate  selection.  Mr.  Lyon  was  assigned  to  the 
Purchasing  Committee  immediately,  and  for  many 
*  Furnished  by  Henry  D.  Kingsbury,  Esq. 
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years  has  served  as  its  cliiiiitiinn,  giving  to  the 
business  of  the  GoviTiiineiit  llif  suine  incitsurc  of 
devotion  that  had  made  him  one  of  the  most  Buccess- 
ful  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Tlie  bus- 
iness of  the  Government's  Indian  Wareliouse  in 
New  York  received  from  Jlr.  Lyon  the  same  con- 
scientious attention  that  he  had  given  his  private 
affairs,  llie  best  article  for  the  purpose,  at  loieesl 
2)0ssible  2>rice,  was  the  one  rule  governing  him  and  liis 
associates.  These  methods  staiii]ied('d  tlie  "  shodilv" 
contractors,  and  now  the  best  merchants,  miUerM,  manu- 
facturers, and  cattle  dealers  in  the  country,  conipete  bv 
hundreds  for  the  contracts.  3^[r.  Lyon's  visits  to  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government's  purchases,  estal>lishccl 
at  those  great  centres  the  same  careful,  honest  methods 
that  governed  in  New  York.  His  visitations  among 
the  northwestern  tribes  have  contributed  largely  to- 
wards securing  justice  for  the  Indians,  schools  for 
Indian  children,  and  industrial  education  in  its  broadest 
sense.  The  Government  was  wise  in  establishing  the 
Boanl  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  most  fortunate  in 
securing,  as  members  thereof,  gentlemen  of  the  ability, 
e.xperience  and  character,  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lyon. 

Mr.  Lyon  is,  at  present.  Chairman  of  the  Purchasing 
Committee,  which  is  credited  with  having  saved  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars  in  the  ])urchase  of  In- 
dian annuity  goods,  .supplies,  etc.,  since  this  Board  was 
established.  In  former  years,  the  purchases  were  so 
conducted  that  certain  contractors  were  sure  to  get  the 
awards.  Last  year  354  bids  were  received  and 
awards  were  made  to  145  different  parties;  and,  under 
the  present  management,  those  persons  are  considered 
the  lowest  bidders  who  give  the  best  value  in  goods  at 
the  price,  and  such  invariably  get  the  contracts.  Dur- 
ing several  summer  vacations,  Mr.  Lyon,  as  a  member  of 
this  Board,  has  visited,  and  held  councils  with,  the  fol- 
lowing Indian  tribes:  Chipi>ewas  and  Pembinas,  in 
Northern  Minnesota ;  Siou.v,  .Mandans,  Arickarees  and 
Gros  Ventres,  in  Dakota;  Poncas,  in  Nebraska;  ITtes,  in 
Colorado  ;  Northern  Araphoes  and  Cheyennes,  Ban- 
nocks and  Shoshones,  in  Wyoming;  the  Pi  L'tes,  in 
Nevada,  and  the  Mountain  and  Yellowstone  River 
Crows,  in  Montana. 

"\Ve  have  spoken  of  Mv.  Lyon  in  his  public  capacity; 
let  us  now  consider  him  in  his  personal  relations,  as  a 
merchant  and  as  the  senior  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  importing  and  jobbing  houses  in  Fancy 
Goods  in  this  country. 

He  was  born  at  Holland,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass*.,  Octo- 
ber 18th,  1819  ;  and  (as  was  also  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  in  the  late 
war)  is  descended  from  William  Lyon,  one  of  the  early 
English  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  located,  in 
1635,  at  Roxbury.  At  the  age  of  14,  Mr.  Lyon  was 
sent  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  attend  school,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  studying  law.      But,  after   leaving 


school,  he  wint  to  Wayne  (  o.,  N.  Y.,  and  wiut  for  nuniu 
time  engaged  in  t<-acliing  ;  the  lout  two  yi'sra  m 
Principal  of  the  Clyde  Hi|{h  St^liool.  It  wm  wbilr  bu 
was  in  ehar^'i- of  ti  I.  ih.ii  Pr-.f.    V  -<   put 

his   telegraph   in  .  _  .    )M-twi-eii    \\  i         ^     ■,    and 

lialtimore.  The  siibjcet  of  telcgni|ihy  grrmtly  in- 
teresteil  Mr.  Lyon;  ami,   in  the  eoui         '  ■    -; 

ments  which  hi-  made,  he  inventi-il  :iy 
or,  rather,  he  demonMtrate<l,  liy  meamtof  a  modfl  which 
he   constructed,  that  pen   ami   ink,  or   f  '       V, 

could  be  used  in  the  conveying  of  nie<i)«a^ 
graphic  wire.  Mr.  F<yon,  strange  m  it  may  M-«>fn,  never 
pressed  his  claim  as  a  Hcientifur  dincoveriT,  or  ever  twik 
any  means  to  secure  t«  himself  the  honor  or  Ix-nrlit*  of 
this  discovery.  Yet  it  became,  no  doubt,  the  haaiii  of 
a  theory  which  has  since  been  utilized. 

The  Cly<Io  Birjl'-,  of  July  U,  1844  (Vol.  I.,  No.  »), 
has  a  two  column  etlitorial,  liead)-d  "The  Kloctro 
MagneticTelegraph  Improved, "  in  which  wa«  the  follow- 
ing :  •'  With  this  machine  Mr.  Lyon  m  able  to  write 
with  pen  and  ink  with  the  same  faejliiy  that  Profe«*nr 
Morse  scratches  characters  upon  jiaper  with  |H>int«  of 
steel."  This  editorial  was  copied  into  the  New  York 
Comiiierri'il  A'/ri  rtimr,  Ei-iniit(f  Pool,  and  Bonton 
Travellir,  anil  journals  of  leaser  note. 

A  card,  in  a  subseijuent   number  of  the  (tame  pap4T, 
says:  "  We  have  seen  Mr.  Lyon  perform  c\  r 
with    his    machine    for    writing    with    pen  ai  ■! 

Professor  Morse's  system  of  Kleclro  Magnetic  Telc- 
grajdi,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  worktil  to 
our  perfect  satisfaction,  and  displays  no  small  share  of 
ingenuity.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Lyon,  explained  to  us 
his  intended  improvement  by  which  he  will  be  enabled 
to  convey  intelligence  by  means  of  the  real  letter*  "f 
the  alphabet  as  readily  and  speedily  a.s  Morse  can  i  ■ 
his  scratches  with  steel."  This  was  signed  by  »«  w  ■■ 
prominent  residents  of  the  place. 

About  this  time  he  changed  his  mind  in  reirard  to 
studying  law,  and  decided  that  a  mercantile  ]irofe.Mion 
would  be  more  to  his  taste. 

In  1845,  Jfr.  Lyon  came  to  New  York,  an'!  ! 

in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business.  Inl>^47.l!'  _    i 

from  dry  goods  to  what  was  then  termed  the  Yanke« 
Notion  and  Fancy  Goods  bnsi?  ■  'i  he  hao  •    • 

tinned  successfully  up    to  the  j  ■  me.     He   m'\ 

early  began  the  importation  of  goods  for  his  trade,  and 
was  among  the  first  of  our  i         '  ' 

the  purpose  of  securing  a 

Goods  than  could  be  procured  from  the  New  York  im- 
porters. 

In  184>i,  after  having  completed  bis  orders  and  selec- 
tions in  England,  he  proposed  going  to  Franco,  but  was 

prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  revolution  ih-  "  ■- 

gress  there.  While  waiting  in  Belgium,  he  lear- 
Sight  of   Louis  Phillippe  to   England,  and    ' 
lishment  of  the  provisional  government  of  ti.:    . 
republic  under   Lamartine.      He  left  immediately  for 
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France,  and  was  the  first  American  merchant  to  enter 
Paris  after  the  insurrection.  Everything  was  in  confu- 
sion, business  prostrated,  and  the  commission  houses  and 
manufacturers  ha<l  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  which 
thev  were  very  anxious  to  turn  into  money.  Mr.  Lyon 
bought  larirely,  at  very  low  price,  and  also  made  plans 
for  future  shi])inents,  many  of  which  arrangements  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  He  afterwards  extended  his  con- 
nections to  all  the  leading  manufacturing  centres  of 
Europe,  until  few  houses  arc  better  known  throughout 
the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Lyon  first  commenced  business  in  1845,  at  No. 
100  Pearl  street,  New  York,  then  the  wholesale  jobbing 
centre,  where  he  remained  until  the  business  began  to 
move  towards  Broadway;  when,  in  1851,  he  moved  to 
4  Dey  street,  near  Broadway,  and  afterwards,  in  1860,  to 
No.  19  Cortlandt  street. 

The  business  steadily  increasing,  larger  quarters 
were  needed,  and,  in  1864,  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Lyon  & 
Co.,  removed  to  No.  371  Broadway,  where  they  re- 
mained until  1870,  when  tliey  changed  their  location  to 
the  spacious  warehouse  which  they  now  occupy,  Nos. 
4><:i  and  4S5  Broadway,  a  store  50  feet  on  Broadway, 
running  the  entire  block,  200  feet  to  Mercer  street.  The 
basement  and  several  floors  cover  a  space  of  50,000  square 
feet  devoted  to  the  display   of  their  extensive  stock. 

In  all  these  nearly  forty  years,  his  house  has  kept  in 
the  van  of  progress.  They  import  goods  from  Europe, 
China,  India,  and  Japan,  and  their  sales  extend  not 
only  to  every  Stale  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  to 
California,  but  also  to  Mexico,  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  many  years  ;  is  a  di- 
rector in  the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
has  been  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee  since 
the  organization  of  the  company. 

He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  director  since  its 
organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society;  also  of  the  Oxford  Clul),  and  one  of 
its  directors. 

In  1878,  wliile  absent  in  California  on  Indian  busi- 
ness, he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
District  on  the  Republican  ticket.  This  district  has 
always  been  strongly  Democratic,  but  Mr.  Lyon's 
candidacy  reduced  the  usual  majority  about  one-half, 
which  strongly  attested  his  personal  popularity  among 
his  fellow-citizens. 

In  1879,  his  name,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  brought 
before  the  Mayoralty  Convention,  and  on  the  regular 
ballot  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  a  majority.  In  the 
next  contest  for  the  mayoralty  nomination  his  name  was 
prominently  mentioned,  but  he  peremptorily  declined 
to  allow  it  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  a  gentleman  of  imposing  figure  and 
commanding  appearance.     Although  his  attention  has 


always  been  given  strictly  to  his  business  engagements, 
he  has  found  time  for  social  enjoyment  and  public 
duties;  his  congenial  temperament  enabling  him  fully  to 
enjoy  life,  as  he  journeys  through  it.  His  energy  and 
business  ability  have  contributed  much  not  only  to  the 
business  progress  of  New  York,  but  of  other  portions 
of  our  country.  Many  years  ago,  he  invested  largely  in 
property  at  Lake  City,  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota, 
where  he  built  the  principal  hotels  and  stores  of  the 
place,  and  where  the  main  avenue  is  named  after  him. 
This  property  he  still  holds,  together  with  much  other 
real  estate  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota.  He  is  a 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  this  city,  on  New  York 
avenue,  where  he  resides,  and  where  he  has  recently 
built  several  elegant  dwelling-houses,  which  greatly 
improve  that  section  of  the  city. 


United  States  District  Judge.— It  is  the  duty  of 
the  District  Judge  to  preside  at  trials  for,  or  motions 
concerning,  violations  of  the  United  States  Statutes 
in  his  district.  The  present  Judge,  Charles  L.  Bene- 
dict, was  appointed  on  the  organization  of  the  Court, 
in  March,  1865,  and  has  continued  to  serve  from  that 
time,  without  interruption,  up  to  the  present. 

He  also  presides  over  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
L^nited  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
The  Circuit  Courts  being  held  in  New  York,  and  the 
District  Courts  in  Brooklyn.  Courts  are  held  monthly, 
except  in  July  and  August.  The  judicial  matters  un- 
der his  charge  are  divided  into  four  branches,  namely: 
Jury,  Admiralty  and  Equity  cases  and  Criminal  Trials. 

Samuel  T.  Jones  served  as  Court  Clerk  from  18lJ5  to 
1873,  from  which  time  to  1875,  Edward  B.  Husted 
was  acting  Clerk.  In  1875,  B.  Lincoln  Benedict  was 
appointed,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

United  States  District  Attorney. — The  duties 
of  this  officer  are  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  United 
States  Statutes,  committed  in  his  district,  which  com- 
prises four  counties — Kings,  Queens,  Richmond  and  Suf- 
olk.  The  first  District  Attorney  appointed  in  this  district 
was  Ben.iamin  D.  Sillimax,  in  1865,  who  resigned  in 
1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  who  was  succeeded  by  Asa  W.  Tenney,  the 
present  incumbent,  19th  February,  1873. 

The  United  States  Commissioner. — His  duties 
are  mainly  to  issue  warrants  for  arrests  in  criminal  cases, 
to  preside  over  the  U.  S.  Commissioner's  Court,  and  he 
is  also  Chief  Supervisor  of  Elections  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Allen  is  the  present  Commissioner,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  Judge  Benedict  September  22,  1874. 
Under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy, 
as  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Allen  was  the  Assistant. 

The  United  States  Marshal's  Office  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  is  located  in  a  suitable 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Montague  and  Clinton 
streets,   Brooklyn,   New   York.      This    district    com- 
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prises  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  and  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  of  New  York  county.  The  office 
was  organized  liere  in  Mardi,  1805,  the  tirst  Marshal 
being  Anthony  F.  Campbeli,,  who  was  appointed  that 
year,  and  served  up  to  1867,  when  he  resigned,  his 
deputy,  Francis  L.  Dallon,  succeeding  him.  Mr. 
Dallon  served  until  1871,  when  Samuel  R.  Harlow 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant,  and  until  March, 
188;i,  Mr.  Harlow  continued  in  charge  of  affairs.  In 
that  month  the  present  incumbent.  Major  Aui;usTUS 
C  Tate,  received  the  nomination  by  President  Arthur 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  has,  .since  then,  had 
charge  of  the  office. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  United  States  Marshal  to  secure  the 
arrest  of  any  person  or  persons  engaged  in  counter- 
feiting United  States  legal  tender,  smuggling,  the 
illicit  manufacture  of  whiskey,  or  purloining  of  United 
States  property;  and,  on  proper  notification,  to  arrest 
and  detain  thieving  or  embezzling  post-office  officials 
or  clerks;  also  to  see  that  no  dangerous  explosives, 
such  as  dynamite,  are  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  for 
improper  use.  The  Marshal  of  this  district  is  now 
acting  under  an  order  of  the  government,  dated  12th 
March,  1884,  relative  to  the  shipping  of  dynamite. 


There  is,  yearly,  more  money  involved  in  the  caaefl 
issuing  from  this  office,  than  in  all  other  court«  of 
Kings  county  combined. 

One-fourth  of  the  admiralty  business  of  the  United 
States  is  done  here. 

A  marshal  cannot  be  removed  save  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  for  cause. 


I  Augustus  C.  Tate  was  born  in  New  York  City.  Janu- 
ary 6,  1835,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  an  educ«iion  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When  fourteen  )ear»  f.ld 
he  went  to  the  "Cliarlotte  .\cadpniy,"  in  IH-Iaware  county. 
New  York,  for  further  instruction,  staging  thrre  Oirt* 
j-ears,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returneil  to  New  York 
City,  and  was  engagi'd  with  his  father.  William  Tate, 
in  the  ilry  ginxls  business.  At  the  breaking  out  of  our 
late  war  Mr.  Tate,  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  one  of 

I  the  first  to  res|K>nd  to  his  country's  call,  and  enli»ted  as  • 
private  in  the  12th  New  York  State  MiMtia.  Apnl  19th.  1861. 

'  and  was  promoted  to  color  sergeant  two  days  later.  He 
served  three  months:  and  then  re-entered  service  aa  Cap- 
tain   of     the     13l9t    New     York     Voluntrprs.     Aueust    20. 

I  1862,    for  a  term  of  three  years,  and   ^ 

!  was  promoted  to  Major,  which  position  1 
of   his  lionorable  discharge  in  1^6•■•.      Ir  «»»  fc-nl 

to  New  York  with  a  detachment,  to  qi.ell  '  i'  "draft 

'  riots,"   but  before  he  reached  the  city  the  dialurbftnce  wa« 
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practically  over.  Major  Tate  participated  in  most  of  the  im- 
portaut  battles  of  the  south-west,  and  also  the  stirring  events 
of  thf  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign,  under  General  Sheridan. 
September  1,  1865,  as  a  reward  in  part  for  his  meritorious 
servtces  and  gallant  conduct,  he  was  appointed  to  an  inspec- 
torship in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  which  he  held 
until  March,  1883.  From  1869  to  1873  he  was  aid  to  Sur- 
veyor Alonzo  B.  Cornell.  In  March,  1883,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  Republican  or- 
ganization of  Kings  county,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  which  office 
he  now  holds.  Mr.  Tate,  since  the  formation  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  has  ever  been  a  hard-working,  consistent  member. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Soldiers'  National  Convention,  held 


at  Chicago  in  1868,  when  General  Grant  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  President.  He  was  also  president  of  the  first 
Grant  Club  organized  in  Brooklyn  in  the  year  1867,  and 
during  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1868  to  1880,  was 
General  of  the  Boys  in  Blue.  He  is  Past  Commander  of 
Devlin  Post,  No.  148.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
member  of  Kings  County  Republican  General  Committee, 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Church  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Tate  is  a  man  of  firm  convictions,  positive  in  all  his 
actions,  and  to  these  essential  attributes  much  of  his  success 
in  public  life  can  be  traced.  His  friendships  are  lasting,  and 
in  his  contact  with  the  public,  his  courteous  and  genial 
manners  win  for  him  the  kind  regard  of  all. 


Gen.  ALFRED  CUTLER  BARNES. 


Gbn.  Alfred  Cutler  Barne.s,  eldest  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  jjublishing  firm  of  A.  S. 
Barnes  «&  Co.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  18-1:2.  His  fatlicr  removed  to  New  York  in 
1845,  and  to  Brooklyn  in  1846.  Here,  while  residing  in 
Garden  street,  the  boy  commenced  hi.s  school  life,  first 
with  the  Misses  Pinkham,  in  Henry  street;  afterwards 
with  Prof.  B.  W.  Dwight,  the  well-known  classical 
scholar  in  Livingston  street.  When  the  Collegiate  and 
Polytechnic  institute  was  open  in  1855,  Alfred  became 
one  of  its  first  pupils.  In  the  summerof  1857,  he  attended 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox's  boarding  school,  in  Ashland,  N.  Y., 
where  he  graduated  as  valedictorian,  but  returned  to 
the  Polytechnic  in  the  fall.  Entering  his  father's  office 
during  the  long  vacation  of  1858,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  Yale  College  in  the  autumn,  young  Barnes  be- 
came enamoured  of  business,  and,  commencing  as  mail- 
ing clerk,  he  steadily  ro.sc  to  tiie  head  of  the  jobbing  de- 
I)artment,  where  he  enjoyed  excellent  advantages  for 
travel  and  commercial  acquaintance  in  the  line  of  his  busi- 
ness. In  1865,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Burr,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  firm  as  a  partner;  and  gradually 
assumed  the  chief  executive  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, which,  with  his  father's  valued  advice,  he  has  since 
maintained.  In  the  conduct  of  the  business,  Mr.  Barnes' 
views  are  conservative,  following  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  houBe,  viz.,  of  only  publi.shing  the  best  class  of 
books,  relying  on  their  merit,  and  u]iiin  honorable 
methods  of  business  for  success. 

As  a  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  possessed  decided  literary  and 
forensic  taste,  which  he  found  opportunity  of  gratifying 
in  the  meetings  and  debates  of  the  "  Webster  Literary 
Society,"  formed  in  1856,  and  of  which  he  was  twice 
President.  His  pen  also  found  congenial  scope  in  the 
Educational  Bulletin,  which  he  established  and  person- 
ally edited  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  National 
Teachers'  Moidldij.  His  controversial  articles  in  this 
journal,  especially  a  series  of  papers  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  German,  called  forth  by  a  sharp  attack  upon 


Dr.  Wornian's  text-books,  attracted  much  favorable 
criticism.  Havnea^s  Jii-i(if  Ilistort/  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  successful  single  book  ever  published  by  the 
house,  was  especially  the  enterprise  of  A.  C.  Barnes. 
Under  his  administration,  also,  the  firm  has  published, 
among  other  important  works,  the  Magazine  oj"  Ameri- 
can History,  The  International  Review,  Mrs.  LamVs 
History  of  New  York  City,  Ficklin''s  Mathematics,  the 
New  National  Readers,  Sill's  Grammar,  Steele's 
Scientific  Books,  etc.  By  the  book  trade  at  large, 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  variously  honored.  His 
first  appearance  at  a  Trade  Convention  in  July, 
1874,  was  followed,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
by  his  election  as  president  of  the  newly  organized 
"  Central  Booksellers'  Association,"  comprising  all 
the  trade  in  New  York  city  and  its  vicinity.  A 
frequent  and  conspicuous  attendant  upon  the  annual 
Sreneral  Trade  Conventions  and  the  gatherinsrs  of  the 
Stationers'  Board  of  Trade,  his  abilities  as  a  practical 
business  man,  and  his  gifts  as  a  most  agreeable  "  after- 
dinner  speaker,"  were  brought  into  frequent  demand. 
Of  fine  personal  presence,  engaging  manners,  excellent 
conversational  powers  and  tact,  and  clear,  alert  and 
logical  in  his  thoughts  and  powers,  he  is  universally 
recognized  as  a  leader  among  the  younger  school  of 
publishers. 

Inheriting  the  military  tastes  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father.  Gen.  Timothy  Burr  (a  commissary  general  of  the 
Western  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war  of  1812), 
Mr.Barnes,  in  1 860,  being  then  just  18  years  of  age,  joined 
Com])any  "  C,"  of  the  7th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G. ;  and 
almost  before  he  had  emerged  from  "  the  awkward 
squad,"  in  which  its  neophytes  are  trained,  the  war  of 
the  Civil  Rebellion  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber, on  that  memorable  day,  April  19th,  1861,  who  filled 
the  ranks  of  that  splendid  regiment  as  it  swept  down 
Broad.way,  amid  such  patriotic  excitement  as  that  great 
thoroughfare  has  never  before  or  since  witnessed,  en 
route  for  Washington.     When,  in   1862,  the  23d  Regi- 
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ment  was  organized,  Mr.  BarncB  joined  Company  "  E,"  by 
transfer  from  the  7tli  Regiment.  In  1803,  lie  waRuindo 
"  Left  General  Guide  "  of  tlie  regiment,  with  tli<'  rank  of 
sergeant.  In  tlie  .same  year,  also,  he  uceompanicil  his 
regiment,  in  its  response  for  a  eall  for  troo]).M,  to  check 
the  rebel  advance  in  Pennsylvania,  which  advance  ended 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  May,  18ti4, 
Sergeant  Barnes  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  his 
company,  receiving  hiscommission  from  Gov.  Sevnioiir. 
In  ls(j7,  his  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  re- 
signed and  remained  for  nine  years  inactive.  \\\  the  in- 
terval, he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  civil  organi- 
zation known  as  the  2:!d  Regiment  Veteran  Association, 
of  which  eventnally  he  became  President.  October  2.3d, 
187C,  he  was  elected  Major  of  the  regiment,  receiving 
from  his  "  vet"  associates  a  very  beautiful  sword.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  "railroad 
riots"  of  1877.  At  Corning,  with  a  con\mand  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  "  mounted  on  the  engine,  revolver  in 
hand,"  he  ran  his  train  through  an  excited  mob  of  rioters 
whom  he  awed,  in  the  hmguage  of  the  official  report  of 
the  Inspector-General  of  the  State,  by  his  "  indomitable 
pluck  and  energy."  A  full  account  of  this  interesting 
expedition,  written  by  Major  Barnes  himself,  appeared  in 
the  National  Gruardsman,  Jane,  1878.  As  President  of 
the  Regimental  Court  he  instituted  many  improvements 
in  the  old  methods  of  conducting  trials;  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Officers;  and  was  notable  as  a 
drill  officer,  especially  in  battalion  drills.  As  snch  he 
was  given  command  of  the  33d  Regiment  Cadet  Corjjs, 
the  fii-st  of  its  kind  in  the  National  Guard,  which  was 
oro-anized  October,  1877,  and  which,  under  his  careful 
handling,  developed  excellent  material  for  a  new  com- 
pany (H)  in  the  regiment  proper.  When  the  command 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  N.  Y.S.N.G.  was  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Major-Gen.  I)akin,1879,  Major  Barnes  found 
himself  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  position,  backed 
by  many  eminent  military  men  and  senators.  A  political 
dead-lock,  however,  prevented  any  apijointraont  at  that 
time.  In  December,  of  that  year,  however.  Major 
Barnes  was  a])pointed  by  Gov.  Cornell  as  General  In- 
spector of  Ritle  Practice  upon  his  staff,  and  received  a 
commission  (dated  .laniiary  Ist,  1880)  as  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Barnes'  idea  of  rifle  range  practice  was  that  a 
qeneral  averafje  of  excellence  should  be  sought,  rather 
than  the  superlative  excellence  of  a  few.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  gradual,  but  striking,  improvement 
of  the  State  "figure  of  merit"  in  rifle  practice  (from 
18  to  47  in  three  years).  He  cut  down  the  individual 
|)ractice  classes  from  three  to  two;  introduced  target 
firing  in  ranks;  insisted  upon  theoretical  armory  drills 
to  prepare  for  the  field;  issued  sharp-shooters'  silver 
bars,  etc.,  etc.  Creedmoor  and  all  other  of  the  State 
rifle  ranges  were  under  his  supervision;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  party  of  staff  officers,  designated  by  Gov.  Cornell 
for  the  purpose,  who  selected  the  site  for  the  perma- 


ment  State  oamp  at  Peekskill,  where  he  Buperintcnded 
the  construction  of  the  fine  range  there  establiNhed. 
At  the  dose  of  CJov.  ('ornell's  ailminiNtration,  Gen. 
Barnes  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  C.  V.  Robbins,  who  haa 
complimented  his  predecessor  by  retaining  the  practice 
system  almost  without  change. 

Republican  in  polities.  Gen.  Barnes  was  first  a  dele- 
gate, in  1876,  to  the  Second  District  Congressional  Con- 
vention of  New  Yr)rk  State,  from  the  Twi-nlicth  Ward, 
of  which  Ward  Association  (of  2, .500  niemberM)  Ik- was 
subsequently  twice  elected  president.  In  1877,  be  was 
chairman  of  the  Senatorial  Convention  for  the  Second 
District;  as  he  was  also  of  the  ward  delegation  to  the 
City  Convention  of  1878;  and  again  in  1870  a  delegate 
to  the  Third  District  Senatorial  Convention;  and  in  1880 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Convention  of  the  Third 
District.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Convention  of  1881,  and  prominently  named, 
in  1882,  as  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  as  also  for  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  but  he  declined  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used. 

In  the  important  local  campaign  of  1881,  Gen.  Barnes 
t<»ok  a  very  active  part.  By  the  personal  request  of 
Mr.  Seth  Low  (then  president  of  the  Young  Republican 
Club),  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  citizens' 
mass  meeting  at  the  Rink,  which  nominated  Ripley 
Ropes  for  the  mayoralty.  The  regular  R<'publican 
Convention  nominated  Gen.  Tracy.  Subsequently  both 
candidates  a])peared  before  a  great  assemblage  in  the 
Acailemy  of  Music,  at  which  Gen.  Barnes  also  presided, 
and  withdrew  in  favor  of  Seth  Low,  who  was  then 
nominated  and  triumphantly  elected. 

Gen.  Barnes  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  East 
River  Suspension  Bridge,  June  8,  1879,  and  has  since 
received  two  re-appoint ment.s,  viz.,  in  1881  and  188.3. 
He  prepared  a  descrijition  of  the  great  structure,  which 
was  published  with  illustrations,  and  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation. He  has  been  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  on  Montague  street,  and  is  now  its 
vice-president. 

Gen.  Barnes  w.as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Oxford  Club,  which  was  organized  at  his  residence  in 
1880,  and  was  its  first  president,  which  office  he  held, 
by  re-election,  for  two  subsequent  terras.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  committee  of  eminent  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  receive 
the  French  and  German  military  delegates  to  the  great 
National  centennial  celebration  of  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown,  during  the  summer  of  1881;  and  the  military 
arrangements  of  that  reception  were  under  his  especial 
charge.  In  November,  1883,  he  was  unanimously  ten- 
dered the  colonelcy  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  which 
he  was  obliged,  owing  to  other  duties,  to  decline; 
under  great  pressure,  however,  he  subseqnently  recon- 
sidered, and  was  elected  to  the  position  March  28th, 
1884.  With  his  commission  as  Colonel,  his  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  was  also  renewed  by  brevet. 
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Gen.  Barnes  is  a  member  of  Lafayette  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  director  (from  its  or- 
ganization) of  The  Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Co.,  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  the  Tehiiantepec 
Raihcay,  the  Stationers'  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  of 
"the  council"  of  the  Hamilton  Club;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Art  Association,  The  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society,  The  Neto  England  Society,  and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Citizens'  League;  is  a  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn City  Hospital,  and  was  president,  for  a  year,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives;  also,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Howard  Literary  Association;  of  the 
Euterpe  Musical  Sociable  (of  which  he  was  president, 
1878-9).  When,  in  1869,  the  Addphi  Academy,  orig- 
inally a  private  school,  was  purchased  by  a  number  of 
citizens  and  placed  under  a  board  of  trustees.  Gen. 
Barnes  was  (and  is)  one  of  that  board,  and  for  several 
years  acted  as  its  secretary. 

Gen.  Barnes'  church  connections  have  been  with  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  and 
with  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  un- 
der the  pastorates   of   Drs.    Lansing,  Budington,  and 


McLeod.  He  has  always  been  active  in  Sunday-school 
and  mission  work,  and,  in  1874,  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Willoughby  Avejme  Mission  <ScAoo?, which 
he  served  in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  In  1882,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Church  Sunday-school,  but  declined.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  musical  committee  of  the  Clinton  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church  for  manj-  years. 

On  the  27th  October,  1863,  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
Mr.  Barnes  was  married,  in  Dr.  Cnyler's  Church,  to 
Josephine  E.  Richardson,  daughter  of  H.  A.  Richard- 
son, Esq.  The  young  couple  dwelt  at  first  at  No.  9 
Lefferts  street,  but  in  November,  1866,  purchased  the 
house,  182  Cumberland  street  (Washington  Park), 
where  they  have  ever  since  resided.  Their  children 
are:  Harriet  J.,  born  1864;  Mary  Grace,  born  1867, 
died  1873;  and  Alfred  Victor,  born  1870. 

Gen.  Barnes  has  made  two  extended  tours  in  Europe 
with  his  family,  in  1873  and  1883.  In  1870,  he  visited 
California,  and  published  his  observations  in  a  series  of 
papers  for  the  New  York  Home  Journal,  entitled  "  On 
the  Pacific  Rail,"  over  the  signature  of  "  Barnacle." 


EDWIN    BULKLEY. 


Edwin  Bulkley,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  Dimon 
Bulbley.  was  born  at  Soutliport.  Conn..  December  2d,  1817, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  who  settled 
in  Concord,  Mass..  in  163.5,  being  obhged  to  leive  England  on 
account  of  his  non  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the 
English  Church,  and  who  was  of  the  tenth  generation. 
from  Robert  Bulkley,  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  King 
John. 

About  1642.  several  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley 
settled  in  Fairfield  county,  of  which  Southport  is  one  of  the 
towns.  Most  of  Mr.  Bulkley's  early  ancestors  were  engaged 
largely  in  the  shipping  business,  at  a  time  when  American 
ships  held  the  supremacy  on  the  high  seas.  His  grandfatlier, 
Eleazer  Bulkley,  in  the  3'ear  1788,  founded  the  firm  of  E. 
Bulkley  &  Sons,  which  continued  in  business  in  Xew  York 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

At  an  early  age,  leaving  his  native  town,  he  came  to  >ew 
York,  where,  after  a  few  years  of  business  experience  as  a 
clerk,  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  in  connection  with 
Hiram  Gookin  and  .Jeremiah  L.  Cross,  he  founded  the  whole- 
sale paper  house  of  Cross,  Bulkley  &  Gookin.  He  continued 
in  the  paper  business  until  his  death.  The  firm  name  changed 
to  Bulkley,  Dunton  &  Co.  in  the  year  1805,  and  has  been  so 
known  since,  his  two  sons,  after  his  death,  taking  his  place 
in  the  firm. 

In  the  year  186.'5,  in  connection  with  the  late  Colonel  Alvah 
Crocker,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  other  capitalists,  he  started 
the  then  small  village  of  Turner's  Falls,  which,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  its  unsurpassed  water  power  and  natural  advan- 
tages, has  since  become  a  thriving  town. 

Besides  being  instrumental  in  founding  the  Montague 
Paper  Company  and  Keith  Paper  Company,  in  that  place,  he 


was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Jolm  Russell  Cutlery  Com- 
pany and  the  Crocker  National  Bank,  all  of  which  undertak- 
ings were  carried  to  a  successful  completion.  He  was  also 
largely  interested  in  other  undertakings,  principally  in  New 
England,  among  them  the  Wmnipisiogee  Paper  Company, 
at  Franklin,  Xew  Hampshire,  and  the  Russell  Paper  Com- 
pany, at  Lawrence,  Mass  ,  of  both  of  which  he  was  President 
for  many  years,  and  several  other  mills,  to  all  of  which  he 
devoted  the  untiring  energy  and  steadfast  endeavor  charac- 
teristic of  the  man. 

He  came  to  Brooklyn  to  reside  in  the  year  1846.  He  was, 
till  the  tune  of  his  death,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  always  gave  liberally  of  his  means  to 
the  different  charitable  organizations  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city. 

As  a  man,  lie  was  of  a  quiet  disposition,  obtaining  a  degree 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  his  home  circle  which  others 
are  accustomed  to  seek  vainly  in  public  life.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  fine  judgment  in  selecting  skillful  workmen 
or  men  to  fill  positions  of  trust;  and,  in  times  of  financial  im- 
certainty,  his  practical  expenditure  of  time  and  means  were 
often  more  helpful  than  the  pleasurable  theories  often 
advanced  by  others  of  less  characteristic  decision  and  energy. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  his  old  homestead 
at  Southport,  July  7th,  1881,  at  the  age  of  63. 

He  left  a  widow  and  six  children — two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  besides  being  director 
and  officer  in  the  several  large  corporations  in  his  own  line 
of  business,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
the  Standard  Five  Insurance  Co,  and  the  Southport  National 
Bank, 
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HENRY    C.    HULBERT. 


Henry  C.  HuLBERT,  at  pn'sput  sinlur  inrinlKT  nf  tin-  tlrin 
of  H.  C.  HullK>rt  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  iiii.l  fon.vor  30 
years  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  ilewi'emlant  of  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Ilulljert  (or  Hurlhut),  tlie  aneestor  of  tlie  Hnrll>iit 
family  of  Connecticut,  antl  who  is  siiiil  to  have  Ih-cu  Imrn  in 
EnKlanil.  in  1.598,  anil  emi>riate<l  to  this  country  in  1830.  In 
1636.  he  was  an  otlicer  of  the  lirst  i'om|Hiny  that  pirrisomnl 
the  fort  at  Sayl>riM)k.  Conn.:  serveil  and  was  wounded  in  the 
Pe<iuot  war.  and  later,  settled  in  Wetherslield.  Conn.,  where 
he  died.  al«nit  1673.  a>;ed  7.5  years.  From  his  second  son, 
John.  iHirn  1()3S.  and  who  settled  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  anil 
throuKh  his  third  son,  Ebcnezer.  horn  1638,  and  his  son, 
Ebeiiezer  Sd*  who  died  in  1777,  and  his  son,  Amo».  iKirn  in 
1753.  and  die<l  at  1.^'e,  Ma-ss.,  in  1835.  and  his  son.  Anws  fleer 
Hnlhert,  iKirn  in  1709.  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  and  now  liv- 
ing, at  the  a^'e  of  85,  at  Lee,  Milss..  was  descended  Henry 
Car  'on  Hnlhert.  and  two  daiijjhters,  >taryette.  who  dieil  at 
age  o:  4  years,  and  .Julia,  who  married  Dr.  E.  \V'ri>;lit,  and  is 
now  residing  at  \a-*\  >rass. 

Henry  C.  Hi'I-BERt  was  horn  at  Lee,  Ma.ss..  IX^-enilior  19, 
1831.  .and  attended  the  old  Lee  Academy  until  13  years  of 
age.  He  then  liegan  his  mercantile  career  in  his  native  place 
by  entering  the  general  store  of  William  Taylor.  After  si-X 
months  he  returned  to  school  at  the  I,ee  Academy,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  Ifi  years  of  a;;e.  Early  in  I8-I>*.  he  re- 
entered the  store  of  William  Taylor  as  junior  clerk.  In  May. 
the  same  year,  he  ohtained  a  |>o3ition  in  the  ilry  ko<k1s  store 
of  Plunkett  &  HullK'rt.  at  Pittstleld.  Mass.  then  accounte.1 
the  largest  dry  giKids  estahlishment  in  B«'rkshire  county, 
where  he  remaine<I  for  three  years,  serving  in  turn  .is  errand 
boy,  salesman,  and,  the  last  year,  havini^  lieen  carefully  in- 
structed in  accounts,  acted  as  Ixwk-keejx'r  and  cashier. 


*  Ebenezer  2d.  was  a  larire  property-holder  and  shlpplne  merrhant  In 
Chatham,  or  Portlnnd.  Middle  lladdam.  Conn.  He  trarpi  hack  the 
family  to  EnKland,  and  found  the  true  spelllDK  of  the  name  wa-t 
Bulhirt.  He,  at  that  time,  adopted  the  ancient  forni,  whirh  baa 
been  continued  hy  hl.s  descendants. 

His  mother  was  C>'nthia  Dasi^ett,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Bassett  and  Dymoke,  both  early  settlers  of  riyinouth.  Muss., 
and  who  niierated  from  Cape  Cod.  MaAS.,  to  Lee.  Ma^s..  ahf.ut  1770. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Willtani  Ita.'^elt,  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth. MaAs..  In  11)21.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
(daufEhter  of  Sylvan  us  and  Thankfult  Hyinoke.  cousins:  thereby  bcintf, 
as  she  was  ver>*  proud  of  cinlminf;,  "  a  double  Dymoke."  a  descendant 
of  the  ver)'  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Dymoke.  In  which  waa 
vested  the  hereditary  championship  of  the  King  and  yueen  of 
England. 

Theofllceof  lioyal  Champion  Is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  Insti- 
tuted by  William  the  Conqueror:  and,  since  1S7T.  has  been  attached  to 
the  manor  of  Scrivelsby.  then  held  by  the  .Marmlon  family.  There 
being  no  male  descendant,  a  Tournament  was  called,  the  successful 
Knight  to  marry  Marircry.  the  daughter,  and  continue  the  office.  Sir 
John  DeDymokc  was  the  fortunate  Knight,  and  his  descendants  have 
aince  held  the  honorable  position  to  the  present  time,  through  some 
twenty  generations.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Dymoke.  Bart.,  acted  at  the 
coronation  of  William  the  IV.  and  Queen  Vlct.irla. 

The  office  Is  attached  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scrivelsby,  which 
I»  held  by  the  ancient  tenure  known  aa  "grand  sergeantry.  '  in  which 
one  holds  lands  of  the   King  by  service  which   he   has  to   jierform. 

The  sp^^•|ce  by  which  Scrivelsby  Is  held.  Is  that  the  Lord  '' '       ■  ' 

be  the  King's  Champion.  The  duly  of  the  Champion  ' 
coronation  of  the  King  or  yueon  of  England,  when  the  s 
dinner  to  ride  i-rtp-<i-p(f  Into  Westminster  Hall,  and  by  the  proi-lama- 
tlon  of  a  herald  make  a  challenge  that  "If  any  man  shall  deny  lh« 
King  or  Queen's  title  to  the  Crown,  he  Is  there  to  defend  It.  '  and 
he  throws  down  his  gage.  This  being  done,  the  King  or  Queen  drtnk 
to  bim  and  send  him  a  covered  gllc  cup,  full  of  wine,  which  th» 
Cbamplon  drinks,  having  the  cup  for  his  fee. 


DiiriiiK  tint  la^t  year  of  liU  c|<Y|iahi|>  at  PltUIWki,  Iw  lia<J  « 
gnat  desire  to  try  hin  fortiiiie  in  NVw  York.  |»  whirh  hb 
father  strongly  ohjectwl.     Neither  l>i«  iifTpr  of  -   ' 

Ixirk  in  Inisinewi  in  his  ruitivi'  town,  nor  iIm- 
that  only   tliri'e  out   of  n  hiindreal  smi  • . 
from  his  |iroje<'t.  bin  replv  la'ini'  Ibt*   !>•> 
of   the  Ihri'c.      To  i|lllet    (||. 
s«'e   what  he  could  ilo,    fi> 
of  his  |iriH'uriiig  n  ■•itiinlion. 

On  a  stormy  day.  in  Kelminry ,  Itni,  hA«i»-  ■.r.>iirM| 
letters  of  re<-<iniiiiendation  and  intr<M|iii-tlnn  t'  •  of 

Gyms  W.  Kiehl  &  Co.,  ami  White  A  Slirnield.  i  fur 

New  York  in  search  of  employment.     The  nexr  iin- 

e;[i»Ht»'«IIy,  ho  met   Mr.    FVIward  M   V 
S.  M;iy,  |in|M-r  maiiufai'tiinTs,  of  lj> 

to  the  warehous*'  of  Cynw  W.  FieM  JL  Co.,  llu'ii  a  |»i%cf  lu 
the  |>a|M-r  trade. 

Uivin  his  intrmluction  to  M' 
pres4'nta(ion  of  his  letters,   Mr.  Y 

prnmp(ni-s.s  anil  suavity,  .-mid:  "I  have  no  plar«  fi>r  yenj.  I 
know  your  father.  You  nru  of  ttmiii  atix-k,  and  if  jroa  nml 
New  York  refereni-^-s,  refer  to  me." 

He  did  not  find  it  ne<-ew««ry  to  call  nn  Mr.  Fl-  '  '  —         ■" 
witR  .Mr.  Miiy,  he  prix-if-deil    to   the   olHce  of  V 
field,  then  a  le,iding  house   in  the  tr  >  r  4  few 

moments'  c«invers,>tion,  he  was  re.,  i»   t?  M 

Prompt  to  the  minute  he  enten^il  th- 
conversjition  which  ensiD^d,   Mr.  .Sli- 1 

is  your  intention  in  i-oniing  to  New  ^  ork  .'  '  TI10  rejily  wmt 
promptly  made:  "  If  you  (cive  me  a  |iixition  in  \"iir  )i..ii^_  | 
intend  to  make  myself  so  uxpfiil   tlial  you   wi  an 

interest    in   your   conivrn."     Ph«M<>I   with   tli'  U-nt 

honesty  and  determination,   he  made  him  n  '\  to 

come  for  a  S4»lary  of  ^00  |i»t  annum. 

He  retiirnol  the  next  day  to  Lee.  con.«ult<vl  with  hi*  father. 
.iccepted   the  |»>sition.   and.   after  :\'- 
Pittstleld.   on    Mar-  h    17.    18.5I.  will,    r 
father,   and   #.5   by   his   mother,  with  u  ' 
if  he  noslt^il  money  at  any  time,  to  ««'n'l   ■ 
fortunately,   he  never  foiinil   it   ni'«-''^«i«r^    tr> 
forth.  determini-'I  to  work  hi- "  l^  >"■■■  ir  I  «  ■' 
if  indu.stry  and  |»'rs«>veran' 
to  live  within  bis  income,  h.    ■• 
engagtsi  lainni  in  Willoughby  -• 
attic  tieil-rixm.  with 
win<low,    one  ch:iir. 

ever,  n  't  •» 

niiwlei  -   in- 

come the 

empi"'; 

Although  the  yoiin.  Ta» 

not  loi.  •  ■■'  '.'  .L,,.    I I  )m> 

had  l»  7  A.  M.  nntil 

10  to  II s  < -»»... 

P.  M.  !>e«>m«tl  sli  He  wa- 


1 

could 

In  L  the  bw4t-k<«pm  and  r«4iM>r 

was  taken  sick,  and  tbe  Hnn  wn*  dircoMiiig  bow  and  whM 
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should  be  done  to  keep  up  the  work  and  get  out  the  semi- 
annual account  of  sales.  Young  Hulbert,  hearing  tlie  conver- 
(iation,  volunteeretl  to  do  the  work.  Hi.s  offer  was  received 
with  incretlulitv  at  first;  the  idea  that  the  youngest  boy  could 
fill  the  place  of  the  highest  sjilaried  man  in  their  employ 
seemed  absurd;  but  as  nothing  better  could  be  done,  he  was 
bid  to  trj-  and  see  what  he  could  do,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
with  his  experience  as  lK«)k-keeper  and  cashier  at  Pittsfield, 
he  proved  himself  competent,  and  the  work  was  done  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned;  and  from  this  time  on  he 
was  pushed  forward,  acting  as  most  needed  by  tlie  firm,  in 
selling,  buying,  negotiating,  etc. 

&)on  after,  a  mi.sundei-standing  having  arisen  between 
Wliite  &  SheflSeld  and  Cyrus  W.  Field  &  Co.,  the  feeling  ran 
so  high  that  the  latter  returned  unanswered  the  letters  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Sheffield  directed  Mr.  Hulbert  to  take  a  letter  in 
j>erson  to  Mr.  Field  and  settle  the  matter.  Entering  Mr. 
Field's  oHice  and  presenting  Mr.  Sliettield's  letter  to  Mr. 
Field,  the  latter  read  it  and  pa.ssed  it  to  his  partner,  who, 
having  read  it,  returned  it  to  Mr.  Field,  who.  without  a  word, 
directed  his  confidential  clerk  to  return  the  same  to  White  & 
Sheffield.  Mr.  Hulbert,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silent,  sug- 
gested at  this  point  that  a  settlement  was  no  doubt  desired  by 
all  parties,  but  that  it  could  never  be  reached  by  returning 
letters  unanswered.  "Are  you  empowered  to  settle  this  mat- 
ter," asked  Mr.  Field,  sharply.  Mr.  Hulbert  replied  he  was, 
and  forthwith  entered  into  the  discussion,  which  resulted  in 
settUng  tlie  affair  to  the  satisfaction  of  liis  employers,  and 
from  this  time  lie  was  entrusted  with  many  matters  requiring 
careful  and  delicate  manipulation.  He  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  so  valuable 
did  he  become,  that  January  1st,  1855,  less  than  four  years 
from  the  time  he  obtained  his  position  as  youngest  boy,  he 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  profits  in  lieu  of  a  salary.  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1856,  at  the  age  of  24  years,  he  was  admitted  a 
jiartner  in  the  concern,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  J.  B. 
Sheffield  &  Co..  thus  fulfilling  his  jn-omisemade  Mr.  Sheffield, 
in  1851.  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  so  valuable  they 
would  give  him  an  interest  in  their  firm. 

September  13th.  1854.  at  the  age  of  32  years.  Mr.  Hulbert 
was  married  to  Miss  Susan  R.  Cooley  (step-daughter  of  Wm. 
Porter.  Esq.,  Attorney -at-I/aw\  of  Lee,  Mass.  He  was  then 
on  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year  and  was  worth  less  than  .$300, 
but  he  had  no  fear  of  his  ability  to  furnish  a  good  support. 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Hulbert  became  a  confirmed  invalid, 
unable  to  even  turn  herself  in  bed,  and  for  three  years  re- 
mained in  this  most  helpless  condition,  and  it  was  over  seven 
years  before  she  was  restored  to  full  liealth  again.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  taxed  the  pluck  and  resources  of  the  young 
merchant  to  the  extreme,  and  though  the  panic  of  1857  swept 
uway  a  portion  of  his  profits,  he  managed  to  preserve  his 
financial  credit  intact. 

During  the  crisis  of  1857  he  went  West,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  house  by  making  settlements  and 
opening  new  accounts;  his  office  knowledge  enabling  him  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  financial  condition  of  his 
customers. 

On  Januarj-  1,  1858,  the  term  of  the  co-partnership  of  J.  B. 
Sliclfielil  &  Co.  expired,  and  Mr.  Hulbert  declined  to  renew 
it,  although  offered  fifty  per  cent,  advance  on  his  former 
interest.  In  March,  1858,  a  .settlement  with  J.  B.  Sheflicld 
&  Co.  having  been  effected,  he  formed  a  new  co-partnership 
witli  his  cousin,  Milan  Hulbert,  of  Boston,  as  general  partner, 
and  Otis  Daniell,  of  the  same  place,  as  special  partner.  The 
name  of  the  new  firm  was  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert,  its  capital 
was  $^10,000,  and  the  principal  business  it  proposed  to  carry 
on  was  tlie  sale  of  paper  makers'  supplies,  the  sale  of  paper 


being  only  a  secondary  object.  H.  C.  Hulbert  was  then  only 
26  years  old.  Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  firm  he 
went  to  Europe  to  make  connections  for  purchasing  paper- 
makers'  materials,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  valuable  exclu- 
sive agencies,  which  the  house  retains  at  the  present  day. 
He  returned  in  October,  1858,  and  opened  a  house  at  83  John 
street.  Thus  began  the  firm  of  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulliert,  which 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  and  honorable  career  to  the  time  of  its 
dissolution  in  1872. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election  Mr.  Hulbert  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  news  reached  Liverpool  the  day  after  he  had 
sailed  for  New  York.  It  was  not  until  the  steamship  arrived 
off  Sandy  Hook,  and  a  pilot  had  brought  some  papers  on 
board,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  fact.  Mi-s.  Hulbert,  who 
was  standing  beside  him  as  he  glanced  over  the  papers,  asked 
liim  what  was  the  matter.  "Nothing,"  he  replied,  "except 
that  there  is  the  biggest  kind  of  a  panic  in  New  York." 
During  the  crisis  of  1857,  C^tus  W.  Field's  partners  suspended 
while  he  was  on  the  way  from  Liverpool  to  this  city,  and  the 
recollection  of  that  circumstance  at  this  time  not  unnaturally 
caused  Mr.  Hulbert  the  gravest  anxiety.  When  the  ship 
reached  her  pier  the  first  representative  of  liis  house  that  he 
met  was  a  small  boy.  "Well  Jolmny,"  said  he,  what  is  the 
news?"  "Oh,  nothing,  sir,"  repUed  the  boy,  "  except  every- 
body's 'busting.'"  "What!  have  we  'busted,'  Johnny?" 
"Oh,  no,  sir  !  We  ain't  that  kind."  Mr.  HiUbert  said  after- 
wards that  the  relief  afforded  by  the  boy's  answer  was  inex- 
pressible. Going  from  the  steamer  direct  to  the  Astor  House, 
and  leaving  his  wife  with  the  remark  that  he  might  not  be 
home  until  late,  he  went  to  his  warehouse,  and,  before  leaving, 
made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  exact  condition  and 
every  detail  of  the  firm's  finances,  and  the  nest  day  was  at 
his  post  planning  and  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  The 
house  never,  even  during  the  trying  times  of  1861-62,  received 
any  financial  aid  from  its  special  partner,  or  asked  a  financial 
favor  from  any  of  its  creditors. 

At  this  time,  H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert  were  doing  business  with 
Goodwin  &  Sheldon,  i>aper-makers,  near  Hartford.  Some  of 
tlicir  i)aper  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  old  Hartford  Bank, 
which,  taking  a  sudden  fit  of  imeasiness,  sent  to  inquire  about 
the  Hulberts,  of  Leonard  Church,  who  had  been  jiresideut  of 
the  Lee  Bank,  at  Lee,  Mass.,  but  had  afterward  removed  to 
Hartford.  Mr.  Church  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  how  much 
money  they  have  ;  but  I  know  the  boys  and  the  stock  they 
come  from,  and  if  you  have  any  of  their  paper  that  you  don't 
want,  I  will  take  it,  less  interest."  The  bank,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  did  not  part  with  the  paper. 

Goodwin  &  Sheldon  eventually  failed,  owing,  among  others, 
H.  C.  &  M.  Hulbert  and  David  Leavitt,  well  known  for  years 
as  the  president  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  who  was  a 
connection  of  Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Hulbert  had  secured  his 
claim  by  a  special  agreement,  but  when  he  met  Sir.  Lea\itt 
in  Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement,  the 
latter  disputed  the  validity  of  this  agreement.  Mr.  Hulbert 
said  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
their  lawyers,  so  the  party  adjourned  to  Mr.  Hulberfs  room 
in  the  hotel,  where  the  legal  gentlemen  proceeded  to  argue 
the  question.  Mr.  Hulberfs  lawyer  cited  a  precedent  which 
Mr.  Leavitt's  lawyer  declared  was  not  in  a  parallel  case.  The 
former  began  to  argue  that  it  was  a  ])arallel  case,  when  Mr. 
Hulbert  suddenly  interrupted  him  by  saying  :  "Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  you  ask  one  question,  and  that  is,  in  what  respect 
the  parallel  does  not  hold  ?"  His  lawyer  saw  at  once  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  pressing  that  question,  and  the  other 
side,  finding  that  it  was  not  as  easy  to  demonstrate  as  to 
deny,  yielded  within  three  minutes.  Mr.  Hidbert  therefore 
got  his  money.    This  transaction  greatly  pleased  Mr.  Leavitt, 
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notwithstanding  that  ho  lost  money  l)V  it;  ami  rotiiriiinK  to 
New  York  in  tlio  same  train  with  Mr.  Ilulburt,  1ih  suiil : 
"  Hiilhort,  do  vou  gft  as  niiK  h  arcommixlntlon  oh  you  want 
at  the  American  KxchaiiKe  Hank?" 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Mr.  Ihilliert. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lcavitt  (who  was  it.s  former  president), 
"  if  they  don't  treat  you  lilH-rally  let  me  kmiw  and  I  will  se«t 
you  are  well  eared  for." 

On  May  1,  l.Hlil,  the  firm  moved  from  m:(  John  .strtM-t  to  13 
Beekman  street,  where  it  remained  for  twenty  years.  On 
January  1,  ISli^',  Mr.  Daniell  sold  out  his  interest  in  Ihe  hu-si- 
ness  to  the  general  partners,  on  the  most  liheral  terms,  givin^t 
them  three  years,  to  pay  in  installnn'nts  without  reipiiring 
any  security  whatever.  Notwithstandinj?  that  the  tlrm  sus- 
tained heavy  losses  from  the  iMViiie  of  18»il,  Mr.  Duniell  re- 
ceived, ill  addition  to  his  original  capitaJ,  a  handsome  share 
of  i)roflts. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1872,  Milan  HidlnTt  withdrew 
from  the  firm.  II.  C.  Ilulliert  then  took  into  partnership 
Joseph  II.  Sutphin  and  George  P.  Ilulbert,  ami  the  name  of 
the  firm  w.as  changed  to  II.  C.  Ilulliert  &  Co.  Both  of  these 
young  gentlemen  had  been  clerks  in  the  house  from  lK)yh(HMl, 
and  the  latter  was  a  cousin  of  the  liead  of  the  firm.  George 
P.  Hulbert  died  before  the  close  of  1872,  and  the  other  part- 
ners have  continued  under  the  same  firm  name.     Up  to  this 


date  the  crtxlit  of  the  hoUMi  rankn  oh  hit;h  ui  llml  <if  aiiy  firm 
in  the  trade. 

Mrs.  IlulU-rt  dlisl  in  August,  Ive.i.  |i'ii\ing  two  •luuKhU'n, 
one  of  whom,  SuNun  C,  ix  th«  wife  of  Mr.  J4m.  II.  H«it|iiiln 
(Mr.  lIullxTt'H  only  |Mirtner);  tli«  yniinger  dauKhlvr,  ComtiiM 
I)<'ari|sley  ilulli*>rt,  \vii«  Imihi  O«'tolii'r  5,  1H70. 

Mrs.  KullHTt  wim  for  nuiiiy  yennt  tliu  Iniwurrr  of  Ihn 
Brnoklyn  Industrial  Srhtiol  iind  llnmr  for  l>ft>l»lr  i  'hilitmt, 
in  whirli  she  always  toaik  a  de^'p  intentit.  Mr  llullHTt  i» 
also  one  of  its  avdiitorM. 

Mr.  IIuIIktI  has  n4'ver  mmglit  ofDeo  or  allownl  tiU  naiiw  l<> 
lie  Used  except  with  the  KtriMigeMt  and  luiit  ruriHimli<m«  In  the 
country. 

He  liiLH  \m'n  for  many  yenrx  a  dinft<ir  in  tU'  Importm^ 
and  Traders'  National  Bank  of  New  York.  Me  U  <iin>  of  th« 
tnistees  of  t\w  South  Urixtklyn  Saving*  Bank.  \\»'  U  bImi 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  I'ullman  I'alnet  Car  Co.,  w)  well 
a.s  of  s<>veral  other  companies. 

Jamiary  1,  1M>U),  yu.  llullH-rt  rihiok  ofT  the  mn-n  of  liuoi- 
ness,  which  he  had  Uirne  for  nearly  thirty  yean,  and.  with 
his  family.  start<-<l  on  a  plcisure  trip  for  RtiKlnml.  V^cy\A, 
I  Palestine,  Athens.  Constantinople  ami  the  Continent.  r«-tum- 
j  ing  to  New  York  in  St'ptenilicr  the  mine  Tear,  iiincn 
.  which  time  he  has.  ilh  usual.  Iieen  managing  hi*  %'nrioiM  In- 
I  tresis. 


AARON    D.    FARMER. 


Aaron  D.  Farmer. — There  arc  in  the  United 
States  nearly  l(i,000  newspapers,  and  probably  twice 
that  number  of  printing  offices  for  the  production  of 
every  class  of  printing,  from  a  Imsiness  card  to  an 
encyclopedia;  and  in  every  one  of  these  offices,  to  every 
printer  employed  therein,  the  name  of  the  firm  of 
Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  is  as  a  household  word.  This 
house  was  established  in  1810;  and,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  was  owned  by  Elihu  White,  and  located 
at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Thames  streets,  New 
York. 

Aaron  D.  Fanner,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
now,  and  for  many  years  ])ast,  the  owner  of  this  time- 
honored  enterprise,  was  born  in  Bolton,  Tolland  county, 
Conn.,  in  January,  1816. 

In  1830,  he  came  to  New  York,  ancl  entered  Elihu 
White's  type  foundry,  then  located  .is  .ibove  stated, 
where  his  efficiency  in  the  manufacturing  department 
was  recognized,  and  he  w.ia  made  manager  (>f  the 
same.  Charles  T.  White  «fc  Co.  were  the  successors  of 
Elihu  White,  and  were  superseded,  in  1857,  by 
Farmer,  Little  «&  Co. 

Of  the  present  members  of  the  house  it  can  be  said 
that  they  are  all  active  workers  and  practical  men  in 
their  trade;  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  having  been 
for  more  than  half  a  century  continuously  connected 
with  the  business,  to  numerous  details  of  which  he 
still  gives  his  personal  attention,  though  past  the  age 


at  which   a   less  .ictive   man   would   have  relinqninhed 
his  cares  to  younger  heads  and  hands. 

Mr.  Fanner  is  exceedingly  strong  «nd  well  pre- 
served, mentally  and  physically,  and  the  enterjiriw  of 
his  younger  years,  the  influence  of  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  bin  cel- 
ebr.ited  house,  seems  to  be  unimpaired  bv 
of  time.  He  is  a  Repulilic.in  in  poliiuMJ  • 
in  no  sense  of  the  term  a  politician,  ami  has  for  many 
years  been  an  attendant  upon  the  ser\'iooa  of  old  St. 
Anne's  church,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  its  varioiu 
interests.  lie  married  Sarah  Bums,  of  New  York, 
and  has  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  latter,  Mr. 
William  W.  Farmer,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Farmer,  Little  «fc  Co.,  and  from  early  youth  has  aorwa- 
tomed  himself  to  the  various  processes  of  typ*-  manu- 
facture, and  is  now  pr.ictically  conversant  with  the 
entire  range  of  knowledge  in  this  special  department; 
surp-i-tsed,  perhaps,  by  his  father  only,  who  is  often 
called  upon  by  ty|>e  foimders  of  long  experience  aa  aa 
expert  in  many  nice  <piestions,  which,  from  time  U> 
time,  arise  concerning  type  and  its  manufactare. 

The  firm  of  Farmer,  Little  »%  Co.  employ  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred   and  »•  ■ 
make  all  descriptions  of  pLiin-  .■»> 

borders,  rnlcs,  dashes  ami  ornamentu,  besides  makiog 
their  own  type-casting   mai  ' 
rices,  and   other  necessary  » 
type  foundry. 
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DANIEL    C.    ROBBINS. 


Danikl  C.  TJobbixs,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
McKi-sson  <fc  Robbins,  wholesale  druggists  and  manu- 
facturing chemists,  was  born  at  Roslyn,  New  York,  in 
tite  year  1815.  He  engaged  in  the  drug  business  as  an 
assistant  in  an  apothecary  establishment  in  the  year 
1826,  and  continued  in  this  [lursuit  until  April  1st,  1833, 
when  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  linn  of  Olcott 
it  McKesson,  who  had  commenced  the  wholesale  or 
jobbing  trade  in  Maiden  Lane,  Now  York,  in  the  month 
of  January  previous.  Mr.  Robbitis,  wliile  engaged  in 
this  establishment,  continued  his  studies  in  pharmacy; 
and  graduating  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  year  18.36,  was  admitted  into  partnership  with 
Charles  M.  Olcott  and  John  McKesson  in  the  year  1841. 
The  new  firm  took  the  title  of  Olcott,  McKesson  &  Co., 
and  commenced  business  by  purchasing  the  stock  and 
good  will  of  David  Pratt,  the  successor  of  the  old  house 
of  Warren,  Pratt  A  Co. ;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
purchased  the  premises  and  building  at  127  Maiden 
Lane,  to  which  they  removed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1842. 

The  warehouse,  with  stock  and  fixtures,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  2d  of  July,  1850,  but  the 
premises  were  rebuilt  within  a  few  months,  and  a  new 
partnership  established  by  the  same  partners,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Olcott,  McKesson  &  Robbins. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Olcott,  the  senior  partner,  died  in 
August,  1853,  and  the  business  was  continued  by 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  which  lias  continued  to  be  the 
firm  title  of  the  house.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Olcott's 
assistant  in  the  financial  department  of  the  business, 
was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  January,  1854.  John 
McKesson,  Jr.,  was  admitt(Kl  in  1865,  William  Hull 
Wickham  in  1870,  and  Charles  A.  Robbins,  son  of  D. 
C.  Robbins,  in  1876,  all  of  whom  had  been  previously 
connected  with  the  house  as  assistants  in  various 
capacities.  To  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  trade, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  increasing  business, 
Messrs.  McKesson  &  Rol)bins  built,  in  1855,  a  large 
business  warehouse,  which  is  situated  on  Fulton  street, 
near  William  street.  The  building  is  a  brick  structure 
with  a  front  on  Fulton  street  of  50  feet,  aiul  comprises 
Nos.  ni  and  93  Fulton  street,  and  80,  82  and  84  Ann 
street,  with  an  area  of  a  little  over  50  by  120  feet, 
witli  5  stories  in  front  on  Fulton  street  and  G  stories  in 
the  rear  on  Ann  street,  with  bas(mient  and  vaults  and 
s'ibcellar,  making  a  total  of  50,000  square  feet  of  floor 
room  on  the  premises. 

As  this  main  building  in  time  came  to  be  wholly 
required  for  the  disjilay  of  slock  and  for  the  execution 
of  orders,  the  storage  of  goods  was  mainly  accomplished 
in  three  other  and  separate  buildings.  From  the  incon- 
venience  arising   from  this  want  of   concentration  of 


stock,  and  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  business,  the 
firm  built,  in  1879,  an  adjoining  building,  50  by  120 
feet,  thus  doubling  their  former  space. 

The  principal  part  of  this  additional  extension,  50  by 
120  feet,  is  now  occupied  by  extensive  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions. In  addition  to  their  extensive  importing,  dis- 
tributing and  manufacturing  business,  McKesson  & 
Robbins  are  considerable  exporters  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  firm  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  trade, 
and  with  every  improvement  in  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, as  well  as  in  mercantile  business.  They  have 
aimed  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  profession, 
and  their  success  in  these  endeavors  is  generally  admit- 
ted. They  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  well-known  medicinal  and  officinal  specialties  which 
are  widely  used  and  apjjroved.  They  were  the  first  to 
introduce  into  general  use  the  capsulation  of  quinine 
and  other  medicinal  drugs,  whereby  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  have  been  rendered  less  obnoxious  without 
interfering  with  their  efficacy;  while  such  a  perfect  divi- 
sion and  combination  of  materials  is  effected  that  every 
capsule  or  pill,  as  these  are  frequently  called,  is  abso- 
lutely certain  to  contain  the  actual  amount  in  the 
formula. 

The  importance  of  this  can  be  readily  appreciated 
where  active  poisons  are  prescribed,  and  it  has  almost 
revolutionized  the  dispensing  of  medicines.  In  mer- 
cantile transactions  in  the  purchase  of  crude  drugs,  the 
same  care  and  foresight  has  been  manifested;  and  this 
distinguished  house,  which  is  the  growth  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  steady  application  and  development,  possesses 
su]ierior  facilities  and  a  most  enviable  reputation  where- 
ever  known.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  jioint  out 
any  important  locality  where  it  is  not  known,  because 
the  drug  trade  is  the  least  circumscribed  of  all  [)ursuits. 
All  the  most  important  remedies  in  the  crude  or  nat- 
ural f(irm  are  indigenous  to  special  countries;  as,  for 
exani|)le,  quinine,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
remedies,  is  the  product  of  the  cinchona  tree,  which 
only  grows  at  a  high  elevation,  while  it  is  the  special 
remedy  for  the  depressing  malarial  diseases  which  pre- 
vail in  low  countries.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  science  and  the  practice  of  medicine  is  similar 
in  all  civilized  countries,  as  a  constant  exchange  of 
remedies  and  of  collective  experience  takes  place. 
The  profession,  also,  of  medicine,  while  it  may  not  be 
said  to  hold  a  superior  place  among  other  professions,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  important,  because  it  cannot  be 
circumscribed   by   any    future    progress.     Wars    may 
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(!pasc,  the  prai'lico  nf  law  may  In-  greatly  limilid,  ami 
the  work  of  the  U-aclicr  of  tlie  race  improve,  or  llie 
(•iiltivat'u)ii  of  its  powers  ln'ciimc  less  (litViciilt,  ami  there- 
fore less  im|iortaiil;  hut  the  province  of  the  phvsician 
will  iievir  lie  less  noedfiil,  for  all  tlie  great  jirobloms  of 
birth  and  life  ami  dealli  oan  never  he  ilimiiiislieil;  tliev 
can  only  he  more  a|>preciatecl  as  civili/.ation  advances. 
Amoiii^  the  truths  wliieh  pertain  to  liunian  life,  none 
is  l)etter  understi>od  amonjjj  intelligent  observers  than 
the  fact  that  as  all  the  savage  races  disappear  when 
placed  in  contact  with  civilized  life,  the  continuance  of 
civili/ed  life  is  hardly  possible  without  the  care  of  nieili- 
cal  science  and  those  sanitary  provisions  which  increase  in 
iinporlunee  willi  the  increaseof  population  everywhere. 


Mr.  HobbinH  wn.<i  mnrriod,  and  !>• .  .t. -.mi.-iiI -'i 

Brooklyn,  in  l\w  year  lH4iJ.  lie  haji  the  }»imm1  fortuno 
lo  be  surroundeil  with  all  tliono  attnictionN  fur  which 
IJrooklyn  is  justly  famoutt  a-s  a  i-ily  of  model  American 
homes.  lie  w  an  old  and  hif^hly-cHtcemcd  citix4>n,  and 
has  always  evinced  a  warm  interent  in  llii-  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  whi're  In-  reitideii.  lie  in  an 
able  contributor  to  the  literature  of  hiN  profoaaion;  and 
Ii.as  earned  a  degree  of  learning,  experienrc  and 
literary  ability  in  the  improvement  of  Ihn  profe-etion, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  commercial  quefllioni)  in  wiiich 
the  public  is  greatly  interested,  which  gives  him  a 
deserved  reputation  in  the  business  circles  of  iho 
metropolis  .as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large. 


LEWIS    T.    LAZELL. 


]\[r.  Lewis  T.  Lazei.i,,  senior  member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  La/.ell,  Marsh  »fc  Gardiner,  wholesale 
dealers  in  drugs  and  druggists'  supj)lies,  at  No.  10 
(told  street,  New  York,  and  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  is  descended  from  Huguenot  stock,  and 
was  liorn   in   Bellingham,  Massachusetts,  February   10, 

The  first  of  the  name  of  La/.ell,  in  America,  came  to 
llingham,  Jfassachusetts,  in  Ki.TT.  Th(>  family  re- 
mained in  that  State,  and  many  of  the  name,  in  succes- 
sive generations,  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  llingham,  and 
of  Rridgewater.  .foshiia  Lazell,  great-grandfather  of 
Lewis  T.  La/.ell,  lived  at  Bellingham,  Mass.achusetts, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolution, 
and  was  at  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hunker 
Hill,  but  is  thought  not  to  have  participated  in  that 
historical  engagement. 

Joshua  La/ell  had  children  named  Warren,  Daniel, 
John,  Lavinia  and  Kli.as.  John,  one  of  these,  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  became  a  judge,  and  was  known  a.s  a 
proniinent  man  in  his  time.  Daniel  was  a  farmer  at 
Ui'Ilingliam,  and  was  a  leader  among  the  Bajitists  of 
that  locality,  long  holding  the  office  of  deacon  of  the 
old  Bellingham  Ba]>ti8t  Church.  He  died,  leaving 
chiMreii  named  W'arreii,  Jonathan  E.,  Nathan,  Lorinda 
and  Caroline.  Jonathan  E.  La/.ell  became  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  and  at  one  time  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn.  Warren  Lazell  pas.sed 
his  early  life  on  a  farm,  ami  later  became  a  New  Eng- 
land schoolmaster.  He  married  .Miss  Sophia  Thurher, 
and  not  long  afterward,  when  Lewis  T.  La/.ell,  hia  eld- 
est child,  was  an  infant,  removed  from  Hellingham  to 
Worcester,  where  he  became  known  as  a  school  te-acher, 
and  later  as  a  bookseller. 

Lewis  T.  Lazell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Worcester;  and,  in  18;i0,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  book-store  of  Clarendon  Harris,  who 
is  still  living,  and  a  highly  esteemed   resident  of  that 


city.  Soon  afterward,  Warren  T^r.ell  became  the 
owner  of  anotlier  hoiik-slore;  and,  in  IH4i,  hix  son  Ix-gan 
to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  hnsinesd.  He  waa 
then  seventeen  years  of  age.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Troy,  New  York,  and  for  a  year  was  employed  in  a 
factory  there.  In  184.'),  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  re- 
turned to  Worcester,  where  he  .issociated  himself  with 
an  apothecary  named  David  Scott,  .Jr.,  antl  engaged  in 
the  drug  trade. 

Five  years  after  tiiiis  beginning  the  career  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  make  the  business  succesa  of  hia 
life,  Mr.  La/.ell  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  continued  the  business  as  sole  proprietor 
until  1855;  when  be  removed  to  New  York,  in  company 
with  ^Ir.  Edwaril  H.  Marsh,  a  fnnner  ch-rk  in  hi-,  em- 
ploy, ami  bought  the  jobbing  trade  of  H.a.skell,  Merrick 
&,  Bull,  at  No.  10  Gold  street,  where  he  has  since  been 
located;  his  partners  in  the  transaction  being  Mr.  Marsh 
and  Mr.  Frtneau  Hiinn,  a  former  employe  of  Messrs. 
Haskell,  Memck  &,  Bull.  Mr.  Hunn  retired  from  the 
firm  on  .account  of  ill-health,  in  January,  ISCO,  and 
died  not  long  afterward.  At  the  date  mentioned,  Mr. 
Warren  B.  Ganliner  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and 
the  house  then  became  known  as  that  of  Lar.ell,  Mar»h 
&  Gardiner.  Mr.  (Tarcliner  retired  in  January,  1991, 
and  the  business  has  since  been  continued  under  the 
s.ime  firm  name.  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Andrus  became  a 
partner  in  the  concern  in  Jnly,  188.1.  This  hosinew, 
which  Mr.  I/»zell  and  his  .associates  began  on  a  sm.all 
scale,  has,  despite  the  periods  of  financial  distrcM 
through  which  it  has  p.as«e<l,  been  very  successfnl,  and 
having  been  enlarged  and  incrcisivl  five-fold,  the  tnwlc 
of  the  firm  now  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Politically.  Mr.  Lazell  is  a  Republican,  but  the  de- 
mands of  his  business  have  Wen  so  nnn-  his 
time  and  energies,  that  he  h.aa  never  u- 
nity  to  devote  more  than  passing  attention  t"  public 
affairs,  though  Uiking  the   interest  of  an  cimest  and 
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well-iiiforiii<'<l  c-itizt-ii  in  all  questions  affwtliig  "ur  na- 
tional existence  or  the  public  prosperity.  In  religious 
belief  lie  adheres  to  the  faith  of  his  family,  and  has 
long  I»een  a  member,  and  for  twenty-five  years  a  trus- 
tee, of  the  Pierrepont  Street  Baptist  C'hureh  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  married  Miss  Ellen  Stone,  second  daughter  of 
Daniel  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  .and 
lias  four  daughters. 

,  Among  8]>ortsmen,  Mr.  Lazell  has  .i  wide  and  envi- 
able reitutation;  and  he  has  long  been  an  ardent  and  in- 


defatigable discij)le  <jf  Isaac  Walton,  and  is  recognized 
as  an  enthusiastic  angler.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Ognossoc  Angling  Association,  of  Franklin 
county,  Maine;  and  spends  the  month  of  September, 
each  year,  fishing  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  An  earnest,  devoted  adherent  to  any  cause  he 
espouses,  he  is  regarded  by  those  interested  in  this  club, 
and  by  others  with  whom  he;  has  been  brought  in  contact 
in  connection  with  business,  social,  religicius,  charitable 
or  public  interests,  as   at  once  generous  and  helpful. 


JEREMIAH    J.    RAPPFLYEA 


The  subject  of  thi.s  sketch  was  the  youngest 
child  of  Folkcrt  Kappelyea  and  Agnes  De  Bevoise, 
his  wife.  He  was  born  February,  15tli,  1813, 
in  the  old  Kappelyea  house,  built  by  his  great-grand- 
father and  situated  on  Cripiile  Busli  Road,  Walla- 
bout,  lie  was  educated  in  llic  small  red  school-house 
situated  on  llio  same  road  at  a  point  where  Flushing 
avenue  now  crosses  Tjce  avenue ;  and  which  was  tiie 
same  building  in  which  his  nncle  and  guardian,  Gen. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  started  a  Sunday  school  in  the  year 
1830,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Lee  Avenue 
Sunday  School.  In  this  same  red  school-house  was 
afterwards  held  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
public  schools  in  the  city,  presided  over  by  the  late 
Hamuel  (!.  Barnes,  and  known  as  No.  4.  After  receiv- 
ing a  common-school  education,  he  entered  the  grocery 
store  of  Ralph  Malboiie,  which  then  occupied  the  point 
now  iir  hilely  occupied  l)y  the  Long  Island  Savings 
Bank. 


He  there  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
prominent  down-town  people,  such  as  Domonie  John- 
son, Bergen  Stryker,  and  others.  He  was  employed 
there  some  time  as  clerk,  until  his  guardian  thought  it 
better  that  he  should  return  tn  the  farm,  and  there  he 
remained  until  he  moved  from  the  did  house;  being  the 
last  Rappelyca  who  lived  there,  as  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards torn  down  on  account  of  its  age.  Huring  liis 
resicleiu'e  in  the  old  house,  he  married  Ann  Pilling. 
They  then  nmved  with  their  three  children  to  the 
house  he  had  Ijuilt  on  the  upi>er  portion  of  his  farm, 
where  he  led  a  quiet  farmer's  life.  Ho  was  a  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Horse  Guards,  until  trouble  arose  in 
regard  to  foreigners  in  the  ranks;  when  ho  took  sides 
with  (he  foreigners,  Ililliard,  Dobson,  McLeer,  Pilling 
and  others,  and  helped  form  I  he  AVasiiington  Horse,  of 
which  company  he  was  madel'irst  Lieutenant,  the  only 
])ublic  onice  he  ever  held.  He  dii'd  May  Oth,  1808,  in 
his  lilly-lifth  year. 
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MEDICAL     PROFESSION 

OF  Tin; 

City   of    Brooklyn, 

1822--18S/1. 


IX    i>;igi's   411    to  4  IS,  wo   ri'corileil   the  History  "f 
iho  Medical  Profossioti    in    Kings  County,    from 
its  earliest  known   beginnings    to  the   formation, 
in    182'2,  of  the  Kimja    County  Medical  SiK-kh/. 
We   now   [iroeeed    to    traee    the    history   of    this    So- 
ciety, and   till-  iirofession  generally,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.* 

Kings  County  Medical  Society.  —  In  is;iT  tlie 
society  ordered  three  hundred  copies  of  their  by-laws 
printed.  It  may  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  evidence  ex- 
ists indicating  that  in  1822,  and  again  in  1S29,  the 
society  had  its  constitution  printed.  At  this  last  date 
there  were  thirty-six  active  members  belonging  to  the 
society.  In  183G  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  State  Soci- 
ety was  ailopteil,  and  in  1848  the  code  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  From  its  formation,  in 
1822,  till  the  repeal  of  that  power  by  the  Legislature 
in  1881,  the  Kings  County  Society  conferred  sixteen 
licenses  to  practice  medicine. 

Among  the  many  men  who  have  belonged,  and  now 
belong,  to  the  pnjfession,  there  are  but  very  few  who 
have  violated  their  faith  as  physicians  and  their  honor 
as  men.  The  vast  majority  have  followed  their  calling 
ill  the  full  8[iirit  of  its  nobility;  have  met  and  combat- 
led  disi'ase  and  death  without  fear  and  without  pre- 
Riimjdion;  and  many,  far  more  than  can  be  estimated, 
liavt^  not  only  given  their  time  and  strength  in  work,  in 
medical  charities,  but  have  contributed  as  well  the 
hard-earned  fees  obtained  from  wealthier  patients  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  homes  of 
poverty  and  woe.  Eailhfiilly  working  in  their  chosen 
fields  of   labor  till  the  hour  came  for  their  departure, 


*  Mkdicai.  Society  ov  the  Countv  oj-  Kinos.— Oficfrt  and  o>m- 
miWtf  fur  I8St  -CO.  HopkJnH,  M  D.,  iS)  Larnyotto  avenue,  ITr^iiUnl; 
¥.  [..  Colton,  M.I).,  im  .Mnntaeuo  street,  Virc-l'rexiiUul .  R.  M.  Wjclsnir, 
M.l>.,  .'►£.'  Clinton  avcntie,  Sonlanj.  E.  II.  .S.|mI1>1>,  M.  D..  .i'- Dowglit)- 
street,  vi.«<in(>iii;  Scrr.Mi/;  .1.  I!.  Vandorvccr,  M  D  ,.1111  r.-\rltoii  .ivcniie, 
riT<i.«iir. /■ ;  T.  U.  rroiicli,  M.l) ,  UX)  Clinton  avenue,  I.il'rarian.  O  ii«>r» 
A.  Hiitclilns.  M.l).;  C.  .lewett,  M.I).,  J.  S.  Wight,  .M.D.;  G.  K.  Fowler, 
M  D.;  n.  K.  Westbrook,  M  D.  Dclfuali:!  tn  Ihe  MntioU  Sorielu  of  the 
Stalf  of  AVir  y-rii  (1S83  to  I'Wi ,  Drs.  ,).  C.  Sliiiw,  C.  .lewett,  T  U. 
Kr.Miih.  E.  N  riiii|.nian,  (!.i;  Hopkins,  .1.  A.  Mi-<  orkle,  S  Slierwell. 
J.  H.  Hunt,  J.  Hyrnw,  II.  F,  Weatbruok,  <J,  W.  liaker,  L.  S.  Pllcher, 


they  have  left  but  small  record  "I  tiieir  t<.)ll  behind 
them  as  indiviiluals.  In  a  j)rofe8.sion  where  disctue  and 
death  arc  the  enemies  that  must  be  met,  many  have 
contracted  the  contagion  which  they  were  seeking 
to  overcome,  and  have  died  in  harness.  In  a  busi- 
ness that  is  not  over  lucrative,  most  of  its  followers 
have  reached  their  eml  ]>oor,  and  left  their  families 
without  competeiiee.  While  their  individual  records 
are  not  voluminous,  their  work  in  the  abstract  has  small 
need  of  a  historiographer.  The  limits  of  this  work 
render  it  impossible  to  mention  more  than  the  few  of 
those  who,  by  their  abilities  either  in  discovery  or  by 
their  contributions  to  medical  literature,  have  become 
leaders  in  the  profession;  but  leaders  in  any  cause  are 
useless,  unless  sustained  by  the  rank  and  file  ;  while 
leaders  direct,  urmics  fight  battles.  Among  the  few 
names  that  may  be  mentioned  is  that  of 

Dr.  M.\thew  Wendell,  first  Vico-Presitlent  .and  sixth 
President  of  the  Society  He  came  to  Brooklyn,  from  his 
birthplace,  Albany:  haviiij;  l»*n  a  student  with  l>r,  Hyde, 
iif  Bethlehem,  N.  Y  He  became  a  licentiate  in  1804,  .ind, 
entering  into  partnershiji  with  Dr.  Charles  Ball,  in,  oraliout 
1806,  he  openel  an  ofUce  at  the  corner  of  Siinds  and  Fulton 
streets.  The  Doctor  was  a  practitioner  in  the  days  when  Calo- 
mel, Jalap  and  blood-letting  prevailed;  and,  when  it  is  said 
that  he  was  a  conscientious  man.  a  statement  that  he  lielieved 
in  the  efficacy  of  that  treatment  is  unneet-ssary.  DignifiiM. 
courteous,  aud  with  great  natural  ability,  to  which  he  h.id 
added  by  study,  he  obt.ained  and  ret«ine<l  a  large  pniclic*. 
For  many  years  he  was  Health  i  illuer  of  the  city.  and.  in 
hours  of  pestilence,  as  well  nsqiiiet,  displayeil  ke«"n  executive 
ability.  The  end  of  his  life  was  somewhat  ».ad.  He  exceeded 
the  allotted  age  of  man  by  some  eleven  years.  Under  the 
long-contiuue«l  strain,  his  mini!  had  weakened,  and  he  be- 
came a  devotee  to  the  form  of  gambling  known  as  "policy."' 
His  end  came  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  July,  18«0. 


Dr.  Adri.\n  V\NDBRvr.KR,  lK>rn  iu  Flalbush.  D«>»x>mlier  31, 
1796,  was  the  gp^at-gnvmlson  of  Cornelis  VaniU-rvwr,  who 
stHtled  iu  the  village  in  li^>«.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  t.. 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  where  he  was  prppare<l  for  college: 
and,  when  IG.  entered  Columbia  College,  graduating  with 
a  very  cre<litable  reoorrl  in  I><I6.  He  studied  medicine  at  the 
Ollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  being  also  an 
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oflSce  student  of  the  lat«  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Wright  Post. 
In  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  graduated  as  M.  D., 
and  entered  upon  a  practice  which  ere  long  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Kings  county.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  Society,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  that  body, 
and  became  its  seventli  president,  holding  that  office 
during  tlie  years  1837-88.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note 
that  he  and  Dr.  T.  AV.  Henry  were  the  only  members 
of  the  society,  at  its  organization,  who  were  graduates 
from  a  medical  college,  the  other  members  Ijeing  licen- 
tiates. In  the  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  18:j3,  Dr. 
Vauderveer  was  appointed  Health  Officer  of  Flatbush.  In 
I8*<,  he  abandoned  general  practice  and  cotiliiied  himself  to 
a  special  branch  of  the  profession,  coutempor.meously  with 
Dr.  Sabine,  of  New  York.  This,  of  course,  aroused  some  op- 
position from  his  medical  brethren  ;  but,  persevering  in  his 
ideas,  he  eventually  accomplished  great  success,  patients  vis- 
iting him  from  all  over  the  country'  and  from  abroad.  He 
also  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  distinguished 
English  and  Continental  surgeons  and  pliysiciaiis.  seeking  ad- 
vice in  his  speciality,  and  informing  liini  of  tlie  marked  suc- 
cess of  his  metliod  in  the  cases  they  had  sent  to  him  for  treat- 
ment. I  lis  success  was,  indeed,  remarkable;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted th;it  no  record  of  his  cases  was  kept,  and  tliat  he  never 
published  anything  on  the  subject.  Willi  an  office  at  Flat- 
bush  and  another  in  Brooklyn,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  to  all  who  applied  to  him.  Long  before  office 
hours,  a  line  of  carriages  was  in  waiting  in  front  of  his 
office;  and  from  his  Brooklyn  office  he  was  seldom  able  to 
return  until  long  after  midnight.  Had  he  not  been  possessed 
of  an  iron  constitution,  as  well  as  untiring  energy  and  an  in- 
domitable will,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  his  work. 
But  twelve  years  of  this  lulwr  ended  in  an  attack  of  paralysis 
in  IB.'ii);  and,  though  he  rallied  from  it,  and  associated  with 
him  his  nephew  and  student.  Dr.  John  R.  Vanderveer,  yet 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  relinquish  practice  entirely. 
He  died  July  5,  1857,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  In  1832,  he  was 
medical  adviser  to  the  village  Board  of  Uealtli;  in  1825,  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  he  organized  the  Reformed  Church  Sabbath 
School;  was  its  superintendent  for  nearly  tliirty  years,  and 
an  elder  for  many  years.  lie  was  a  thorough  Bible  student, 
well  versed  in  theological  lore;  and  especially  interested  in 
horticulture,  his  garden  being  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  from  all  cliiues.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  de- 
cision, clear  intellect  and  sound  judgment.* 

Contemporary  willi  Dr.  N'anderveur,  for  many  years, 
was 

Dk.  John  BaKREa  Zabriskie,  son  of  Rev.  John  L.  Zabriskie 
and  Sarah  Barreadola  Montagnie,  born  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y., 
April  20,  180.5:  removed  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  si.x, 
to  Millstone,  N.  J.  He  w;us  prepared  for  college  by  a  private 
tutor;  and,  when  si.xteen,  entered,  as  junior.  Union  College, 
where  liis  father  had  been  a  mjniber  of  the  first  class  which 
graduated  in  1797.  At  college  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Hon.  John  A.  Lett ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
college  course,  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  \Vm.  McKeesIck,  attending  two  courses  of  lectures  at  tlie 
( 'ollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society  in  1827,  but  not 
being  satislied  with  this  license,  lie  took  a  final  course  of  lec- 
tures and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Aprd  Glh,  1m,>7.  He  Ijcgau  practice  in  New  \ovk  city:  but,  iu 
1830,  when  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Rapelyea  moved  to  Brooklyn,  Za- 
briskie look  his  place  in  New  Lots,  whore  his  peculiar  tal- 
ents, alTable  manners  and  remarkable  professional  skill  soon 
brought  him  into  an  extensive  practice  in  the  county,  al- 
though the  field  was  already  occupied  by  eminent  physicians. 


In  1829,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society.  He  held  at  different  times  the  ofiicp  of  secretary, 
censor  (1832),  delegate  to  the  State  Medical  Society  (1830), 
and  president  of  the  County  Society  in  1839.  Deeply 
engaged  as  he  was  in  pi-ofessional  duties,  he  found  time 
to  devote  to  the  public  weal.  In  1847;  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Flatbush  School  District,  which  at  that  time, 
and  till  1852,  included  the  present  New  Lots;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  acts  that  created  School  District  No.  3,  embrac- 
ing the  territory  of  Cypro.ss  Hills  and  East  New  York.  He 
was  a  man  of  peculiarly  diversified  talent,  and  his  hours  of 
relaxation  were  devoted  to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  music, 
botany,  horticulture,  etc.  He  was  interested  iu  photography, 
and  took  pictures  by  the  camera  long  before  it  came  into 
general  use;  he  experimented  with  electricity  and  galvanism, 
and  left  many  plaster  casts  of  groups  and  medallions  of  his 
own  modelling.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Medical  Scieiiees{vo\.  xii.,  1840);  early  discov- 
ered the  virtues  of  Sanicida  Marilandica  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea  (St.  Vitus'  Dance);  was  appointed  by  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  "  Medical 
Topography  of  Kings  County  "  (see  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med. 
Sac.,  1832);  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  Kings  County 
Alms-house  ;  member  of  the  Flatbusli  Board  of  Health,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Erasmus  Hall  Academy  ;  an  elder  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  at  one  time  surgeon  of  the  241st  Regi- 
ment, N.  Y.  State  Militia.  No  man  in  the  town  was  wider 
known,  more  generally  respected  and  deeply  lamented.  He 
died  iu  his  forty-third  year  (18.50).  from  contagious  disease, 
which  he  liad  contracted  in  his  professional  labors.* 


We  liave  .ilready  spoken  of  Dr.  Francis  II.  Dubois, 
of  New  Utreclit.  In  1832,  his  son,  James  E.  Du1)ois, 
graduated  from  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  joined  the  father  in  practice.  After 
his  father's  death  in  1834,  James'  practice  was  too 
large  for  the  attention  of  one  physician,  but  he  con- 
tinued alone  till  184S,  when  he  took  Dr.  Bekikr  in 
jiartnership.  This  arrangement  lasted  but  two  years, 
when  Dr.  Berior's  health  broke  down.  In  1850,  Dr. 
John  Ludlow  Ckane  took  the  place  left  vacant,  and 
this  last  partnership  was  continued  till  September, 
1856,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  both  Dr. 
Dubois  and  Dr.  Crane,  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  from  yellow  fever  contracted  at  the  bedside  of 
patients  in  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  Then  followed 
Dr.  Carpenter,  who  had  removed  from  Fort  Hamilton 
to  New  Utrecht.  Dr.  IIubbakd  was  the  first  resident 
physician  of  Gravesend,  from  about  1855  to  1805,  when 
he  removed  to  Ked  Bank,  N.  J.  Dr.  R.  L.  Van  Kleek 
settled  at  Gr;ivesend  in  1803,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
L.  I.  College  Hospital,  ;ind  has  secured  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  In  1880,  Dr.  James  F.  INIor- 
(jan  came  from  Jersey  City  and  settled  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,  and  is  doing  well  there.  In  1877  or '78  a  Dr. 
Gallut  settled  in  Gravesend  for  about  two  years. 

In  the  name  of  Dr.  Gkorge  Giliillan,  the  older 
residents  of  Brooklyn  will  recognize  one  who  was 
known  to  all  by  reputation,  and  endeared  to  many  by 
friendshij). 

♦  III  these  sketches  we  have  been  indebted  to  Bev.  E.  G.  Strong,  of 
I'*l;itbush  ;  and  to  Dr.  P.  L.  ScfUiNCK's  "  Zabriskie  Homestead." 
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GeoroeGilfii.i.ax,  hornin  Trolaml  in  17117,  imiIv  cIium-  imili- 
cino  as  liis  ticlilDf  lalx)r.  ami  iM-jjan  preparation  for  tliat  slmly 
V)y  ai'nuiriiij;  a  thonmnh  cliussiial  ciliicatioii.  Krc  lie  could 
I'litiT  the  Medical  School  at  Glasp'^^'.  Iiowevcr,  Ids  father  met 
with  sucli  severe  husiness  revei-ses  as  chaiijced  all  tin-  family 
plans.  Georfje,  with  an  elder  lirother,  came  to  America  ti> 
liefjin  the  strii>;j;le  for  sustenance.  Still  following  his  predi- 
lection for  the  medical  profession,  Georj^e  hecanie  a  clerk  in  ii 
dni^  store,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Sands  anil  Jay  streets,  de- 
ternunliij;  to  remain  tlu're  until  he  had  accumulated  siilViriont 
means  to  pi-rmit  study  and;;raduatioii  from  the  New  Voik  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Durin;;  (he  cliolera  epidemic 
of  18o2  the  physicians  of  BriMiklyn  were  tiK>  few  in  numU'r  ti> 
hopefully  condial  the  disease.  Dr.  GiHir>;u  Gillillan  left  the 
druj;  store,  and  tlioUf;li  not  yet  a  graduate,  joined  in  tlii'  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  plajcue.  For  his  voluntary  risk  of  life  in 
this  lahor  for  others  he  received  the  pulilic  thanks  of  Drs. 
Wendell  and  RiU.  His  conduct  hrou^ht  him  into  prominence, 
and  when  ho  graduated  two  years  later  he  at  once  entori'd 
uiKin  a  large  i>ractice.  At  first  he  located  on  the  corner  of 
Sands  and  Jay  streets,  later  moving  to  the  corner  of  Main 
and  York  streets,  where  he  continued  in  practice  almost  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Gillillan  was  a  niendH-r  of  the  Kings 
County  Jledical  S<K-iety,  and  a  life  niendx'r  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.  He  never  married.  Hecliedin  iy79at  the 
ripe  age  of  82  years. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  for  a  moment  an<l  view 
the  field  and  conditions  of  medical  practice  in  the 
Brooklyn  of  1841.  Remsen  street  was  not  open  be- 
yond Ilcnry,  and  but  two  houses  stood  near  its  ter- 
mination. From  the  junction  of  Henry  and  Remsen 
streets  an  unbroken  view  over  cultivated  fields  could 
be  had  as  far  as  Washington  street.  The  settled  sec- 
tions of  the  city  were  about  Fulton  and  Catherine 
ferries.  Witiiin  this  small  area  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cluuch,  Dr.  Co.\'s,  on  Orange  street;  >Second  Presby- 
terian, Dr.  Spencer's,  on  Clinton  street;  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Nassau  street ;  the  First  "Reformed  Church, 
a  little  west  of  tlie  ])resent  location;  the  East  Baptist, 
Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor's,  then  at  tlie  corner  of  Barbarin 
(Lawrence)  and  Tillary,  and  a  German  cliurcli  in  Ileiirv 
street,  furnished  spiritual  consolation  to  the  inhabitants; 
while  their  physical  ills  were  attended  to  by  Drs.  Wen- 
dell, George  Gilfillan,  Rowland  Willsher,  Van  Sin- 
<leren,  Rapelye,  Garrison,  Fanning,  Hyde,  F.  W.  Ost- 
rander,  W.  (4.  Hunt,  King,  Marvine,  Mason,  Cooke, 
^IcClellan  and  Benjamin.  Not  a  single  public  build- 
ing existed,  and  the  total  poj)ulation  reached  but  five 
and  twentv  thousand. 


Charles  S.  Goodrich  was  horn  in  Pittslield,  Mass..  in 
1802;  graduate<l  from  the  Pittslield  Medical  College  in  1827, 
and  liegan  i)ract)ce  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Some  years  later  he  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn.  In  1847-'48-'49,  and  again  in  18o8-".J9. 
lie  was  connected  with  the  Health  Department,  either  as 
Health  OHicer  or  President.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Lyons.  France,  hy  President  Fillmore.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  again  resumed  active  practice  in 
l?rcK)klyn.  and  remained  engage<l  in  his  professional  work  till 
the  outlireak  of  the  war.  He  then  wem  to  the  front  as  sur- 
geon of  102d  JJegiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  and  reinaine«l 
till  the  close  of  hostilities.     After  the  war  Dr.  Goodrich  never 


riNMiMcd  practice,  hut  lived  (piietly  in  BriMiklyn  till  Ids  deuth 
in  ISSIi.  lie  WHS  a  inemlnr  and  at  one  time  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  State  MtKlicul  S<K'iety,  but  never  juiuud  tho 
Comity  Society. 


Charlk-s  E.  Isaacs,  iHirii  in  1811,  griuliiateil  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  ^laryland  in  \KVi.  Almost  his  tirst  laUir  in  profeit- 
sional  life  was  the  meilical  oversight  of  the  Clieroki-e  Irilio  of 
Indians  in  their  transfer  ucross  the  MiseiiiiHippi,  u  ihity  to 
which  lie  was  (usslgned  hy  Priwideiil  Jack.siin.  In  18-11  ho 
formed  one  of  Tifty  candidates  who  sought  admission  into  the 
United  St;ites  Army  Minlical  Stall.  Of  this  nundi<-r  but  six 
]);isscd  the  examination,  and  Dr.  Isjiacs  HtiNHl  first  among  tho 
si.\.  He  ri  •signed  from  the  service  in  18-15,  and  joim-il  withl*r. 
Wm.  II.  Van  Biiren  in  estahlishing  a  private  mi-<iic;d  school  in 
New  York  city.  In  1817,  he  iM'gan  p.-ivate  practice  in  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.,  with  Dr.  T.  <i.  Catlin.  Si.x  months  later  hi- wiitiu|>- 
IHiinted  Deputy  Health  Officer  of  Staten  Island,  but  resigne<i 
the  i)ositiou  within  a  month  and  returmnl  to  Dr.  Callin.  In 
1848  he  was  chosen  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  a  (Ntsitiou  whii-n  lie 
filled  to  his  own  honor  and  tli<-gre,'it  IteiM'fit  of  the  si-liooj.  In 
1857  Dr.  Isaacs  removed  to  Brooklyn  ami  there  remained  till 
hisileath  in  1860.  Shortly  thereafter  he ileliveriil  bv  re<|iiest,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  surgical  .inatoniy,  at  the  Brooklvn  Cuy 
Hosiiital,  which  was  receiveil  with  great  favor.  He  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  medical  ami  a  few  to  general  liteni^ 
ture;  one  on  the  ••Structure  and  Function  <if  the  Kidneys" 
being  translated  and  republisluMl  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  an  active  luemlH-r  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  .So- 
ciety ;  one  of  the  founders  and  sui'cessively  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  N.  Y.  P;ilhological  S<x'iety  :  an  active 
memb<n-  of  the  N.  Y.  Aiademy  of  Molicine.  and  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Kings  County  Ilospit.il.  By  the  profession  he 
was  considered '•  the  first  living  anatomist  in  the  worhl." 
Malaria,  the  si-eds  of  which  were  sown  in  his  sy.stein  during 
liis  aiTuy  service,  constantly  cripple<l  the  energy  and  diiiiiiie<l 
the  brightness  of  what  would  otherwise  have  l>«'«'ii  a  splendid 
professional  life;  but  it  did  not  diminish  the  sweetness  of  bis 
most  lovable  dis|)osition,  nor  the  charms  of  a  cultivattil  and 
relined  mind. 


De  Witt  C'i.ixton  Enos  was  lM)rn  in  ^ladison  county.  N.  Y., 
in  1820.  Obtaining  his  preliminary  education  at  the  De 
Ruyter  Institute,  he  iH-gaii  the  study  of  mnlicine  Willi  Dr. 
James  AN'hitford,  of  De  Uuyter.  and  graduatetl  from  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  ami  Surgeons  in  1845. 
For  a  time  he  jtracticed  in  New  York  City,  but  reiimvi-d 
to  Bnxiklyn  in  1849.  Dr.  Enos  was  one  of  the  Visiting 
Surgeons  to  the  Br<K>klyn  City  Hospital  and  held  the 
chair  of  Anatomy  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 
He  was  a  me'iilx'r  of  the  Kings  Ojiinty  .Medical  Soi-iety, 
;iud  was  president  of  that  lio-ly  in  1M«3.  He  was  al.s«i 
a  meiiilH'r  of  the  New  York  .\i-adeiiiy  of  .Medicine  and 
of  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Society.  He  wrote  a  niinilier  of 
monographs,  chietly  on  surgical  topics.  His  death  <xx7UiTpd 
December  14,  1868,  from  obstruction  of  the  conmary  arter- 
ies. 


Uu-HAKi>  Cres,so.n  Stilks  Was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1830; 
took  the  clegriv  of  A.B.  at  Yale,  in  1851,  anil  tlin-e  years  later 
that  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Eu- 
rciiH'  he  continued  his  studies  for  three  years  longer.  On  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  electeil  to  tlie  ch.'iir  of  Pli_\-»i- 
ology  in  till'  University  of  Vermont,  ami  shortly  after  to  the 
s;uiic  chair  in  the  Berkshire  Me<lical  College  at  Pillsliela, 
Mass.   In  the  term  of  18C1.  '62,  he  was  lecturer  on  PbyBiology 
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ill  UM-  :■..   1 .  Cm  >;.-  .ii  lliysicians  and  Surgeons.     In  1863  he 
••iitcrol  the  anny  as  a  sur};ii'al  vohuiteer,  and  was  assigned 
t<>  the  fharge  of  the  military  general   liospital  at  Pittsburg, 
Penn.    The  next  year  lie  joined  Hancock's  corps  in  the  Army 
of  tlie  Potomac  as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  Calilwell's  Division. 
In  ISfti   he   <-ame   to   Brooklyn   and  was  ai>|)oint(d  Resident 
Physician  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital,  wliich  i>osition   he 
held  till    IStiCi,  when   lie  was   app;)inted  at  iirst  R'gi.strar  of 
Vital  Statistics,  and.   later,  .Siinilary  Suiieiiiiteiideiit  for  the 
Brooklyn    District    of   the  Metrojiolitan  Health  De|iartnient. 
He  reuiaininl  in  the  Health  Ottice  till  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Wius  »bolishe<I   liy  the  Legislature  of  1870.     AVhile  there  he 
caller]  ])u)>lic  attention  jiarticularly  to  the  defective  ventila- 
tion of  ]*ublic  buildings,  such  as  scluxds,  theaters,  etc.,  and 
i's|KHially   to    the   condition  of    tenement    house    hygiene, 
uniting   with   Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  and   Dr. 
.Stejihen  Smith,  of  New  York,  in   the   agitation   of  this    sub- 
ject.    Entering  with  his  usual  ability  into  the  investigation 
of  the   Texas   cattle   disea.se.    his   discovery  of   the   jiarasite 
which  causeil  that  malady  gave  him  a   widespread  scientific 
rejuitation:  and  Professor  HalUer.  of  Jena,  named  the  fungus 
Coniothecium  Stilcsianum,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer.     Like 
many  others.  Dr.  Stiles  overworked  liimself,  and  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Health  Department  his  constitution   yielded  to 
the  undue  strain  which  had  been  put  ujion  it.     Efforts  to  re- 
lieve liis  ills  )iroved  fruitless,  anil  he  ilied  at   Chester,  in  his 
native  State,  in  1873.  at  the  untimely  ageof  foitv-three  rears. 


N.  CiERnARD  HfTCHisnx,  M.  D.,  Avas  born  in  Marshall, 
Saline  county.  Mo.,  June  3d,  18-53.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Hutchison  and  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hutchison  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  His  grandfather,  on  his  father's  side,  was 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Hutchison,  of  Booneville,  Mo.,  and  on  his 
mother's  siile,  the  Rev.  Amzi  Benedict,  whose  wife  was  the 
ilaughter  of  (ien.  Solomon  Cowles,  of  Farniiugton,  Conn. 
His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  in  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  at  Stuttgart,  in  Germany,  where 
he  was  fitted  for,  and  entered  into,  the  Real  Schule.  After 
his  return,  in  1871.  he  was  a  jirivate  pupil  of  Prof.  Plymp- 
ton,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  in  1872  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  his  father's  oflice. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  he  attended  tne  course  of  lectures 
given  in  the  Ixmg  Island  College,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  187.5,  and  received  his 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  graduation  he  was 
for  a  short  period  one  of  the  Assistant  Physicians  in  Kings 
County  Hospital,  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.  He,  also,  in  1871,  made 
two  voyages,  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line,  from  New  York  to 
LiveriKjol. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  he  opened  an  oflice  in  Brooklyn, 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed .\ttending  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Orthopedic  In- 
firm.-iry,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  also 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment. 

His  success  as  a  practitioner  was  speedily  assured.  He 
evinced  great  euthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  his  choice; 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  his  cases;  jiublished  a  very 
creditable  essay  upon  one  of  them,  and  was  distinguisliing 
himself  by  energy  ami  fidelity. 

His  hist  patient  was  a  child  suffering  from  diphtheria, 
upon  whom  he  performed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 
He  liestowed  ujion  the  case  constant  attention,  and  was 
unremitting  in  his  watchfulness  night  and  day.  Con- 
tracting the  disease,  however,  himself,  he  experienced  it  in 
its  most  aggravated   form;  and  after  four  days  of  intense 


suffering,  he  died  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1877.  Just 
before  the  last,  he  called  for  tracheotomy,  in  the  last  words 
he  ever  spoke,  and  it  was  i]erl'ormed  for  him  Iiy  Dr.  Rush- 
more,  in  the  hope  of  affording  him  teiuiwrary  relief. 

The  funeral  .services,  held  .at  his  father's  residence,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  were  conducted  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  "Win. 
Ives  Budington,  D.  I).;  and  the  interment  took  jilare  in 
Greenwood  on  the  same  day. 

His  grave  is  on  Southwood  avenue,  at  the  intersection  cf 
Oakwood  and  Dell  a\enues.  The  headstone  bears  the  in- 
scription, "  Faithful  unto  death.'' 


Charlks  H.  GIBER.SON  wiis  born  at  Bath,  New  Brunswick, 
in  1838.  He  stutUed  at  the  country  school  at  his  home;  later 
at  the  Florence  school  at  Woodstock,  the  Seminary  at  Fred- 
erit  .on,  and  the  training  school  at  St.  Joluis.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  continued 
that  occupation  at  intervals  during  his  studies.  In  18'J7,  ho 
began  the  study  of  dentistry,  and  received  a  dii>loma  from  a 
Boston  dental  college. 

Having  long  been  interested  in  mi'diial  science,  he  began 
the  study  of  that  subject  with  Dr.  Hiram  Dow,  of  Frederic- 
ton,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  On  coming  ta  New  York  to  continue  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  staff  of  Charity  Hospi- 
tal, and  served  in  that  iiLstitution  till  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  October, 
1861.  Dr.  Gibersou  remained  in  the  navy  seven  yejirs, 
serving  through  the  civil  war,  during  three  years  of  wliich 
he  was  with  Farragut's  squadron  on  the  ilississippi. 

In  November,  1868,  he  resigned  his  position  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  BrcKjklyn.  For  a  time,  Dr.  Gib- 
erson  served  in  the  out-door  department  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  and  subsequently,  for  several  years,  on  the 
surgical  staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Women.  In  1876, 
he  was  appointed  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital,  and  held  that  ])osition  till  liis  death.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders,  the  first  i>resident.  and  many  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  that  body  was  held  in  his  office. 

In  1872,  he  was  orator  of  the  Kings  County  i\Iedi(  ;U  So- 
ciety at  its  semi-centennial  aimiversary.  For  four  years  he 
was  delegate  from  the  Kings  Comity  Medical  Society  to  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a 
permanent  member  of  the  latter.  He  contributed  many 
articles  to  medical  literature,  on  both  surgical  and  medical 
topics. 

On  the  evening  of  A]>ril  14,  187!).  he  was  stricken  with 
]i(  litonitis.  and  diicl  fnini  tliat  disease  five  days  later. 

It  IS  not  alone,  liowever,  liy  the  labors  of  its  individ- 
ual members  that  tlie  Kings  County  Society  has 
progressed  in  tlie  nobler  duties  of  an  advancing 
profession.  As  a  body,  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  aims   and  charitable  deeds. 

The  Society's  Medical  Library  and  Publica- 
tions.— In  September  1867,  a  committee,  conijjosed  of 
Drs.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  J.  C.  Hutchison,  J.  T.  Conkling,  S. 
Fleet  Speir  and  W.  W.  Reese,  reported  a  resolution 
favoring  the  creation  of  a  public  reference  library  of 
medical  literature,  by  the  purchase  of  standard  medi- 
cal works,  on  condition  that  the  Long  Island  Histori- 
cal Society  add  a  similar  amount  to  the  fund  and 
assume  the  charge  of  tlie  niuliiis  thus  formed — phy- 
sicians desirous  of  availing  l^iemselves  of  its  benefits 
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111  l)oiu>riic  iiu'iiilifis  of  till'  socii'tv.  'l"lii"<)iijj;li  llif  clVorls 
iiKiiiily  of  I)rs.  Kiios,  Mitclicll  .uiil  Ili-i'Sf,  tliis  jiImii  u':im 
adoiitcil.  $1,(100  was  collected  and,  willi  a  similar 
amount,  rrom  the  Historical  Socii^ty,  cxpciidi'd  in  tlio 
|iiircliasc  i>f  iiii'irn'al  works.  In  isuo,  Mrs.  I).  C'.  Kiios, 
tlic  willow  of  l>r.  Do  Witt  C.  Enos,  wlio  had  dit-d 
siiililcnly  at  the  close  of  ISOS,  gave  licr  iatc  liiisliand's 
library,  consistiiii;  of  SI.5  bound  and  Tt  Mnboiind 
volumes,  togt'tlicr  with  a  luimlicr  of  iiampblcts,  to  the 
.Medical  Department  of  tlie  library,  which  by  ISTO,  had 
increa.sod  to  ITiVO  volumes.  Apart  from  this  collection, 
the  Society  had  for  vears  ludd  some  books  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  free  medical  library;  but  tlic  effort  to  increase 
the  number  was  not  pushed  with  vigor,  till  four  or  five 
years  a;;o.  At  that  time  the  work  was  bei^un  in 
earnest  ;  subscription  lists  were  circulated  among  the 
members  for  their  aid  ;  the  appeal  was  generously 
answered,  and  a  goodly  number  of  books  and  jiiurnals 
were  bousjht.  In  187s,  |)r.  .Samuel  Hart  gave  his 
library  to  the  Society,  ami  addeil  m:itrri:illy  to  the 
collection.  The  exchange  list  of  the  /'/•iicreifini/.'i  is 
also  of  excellent  aid  ;  the  most  valuaVile  me<lical  jour- 
nals are  constantly  on  lilc  .and  open  for  reference  to 
members  of  the  society,  and  are  in  eonstanllv  increasing 
use  by  .a  large  number  of  readers. 

Another  of  the  Society's  methods  of  advancing  medi- 
<-al  thouL;lit  is  the  monthly  i>ublication  of  tlu'  papers 
read  and  discussecl  in  that  bodj-.  This  work  was  agi- 
latecl  bv  some  of  the  most  active  nunnbers  as  early  as 
1S7.5,  and  took  form  by  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Proceedinijs  in  .March,  1870.  From  the  start,  its  cir- 
culation has  been  1,000  copies,  and  its  exchange  list  now 
numbers  122  journals.  On  March  :id,  1870,  a  party  of 
me<lical  men  met  at  the  office  of  one  of  their  number,  to 
consider  the  ailvisability  of  organizing  a  Pathi>logical 
Society.  With  the  idea  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  the  then  President 
of  that  organization.  Dr.  R.  C.  Stiles,  was  reipiested  to 
announce  the  intention  at  thi;  ne.xt  regular  meeting  and 
to  invite  all  interested  to  join  in  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Uoard  of  Health,  then  in  the  County 
('ourt-hous(?  on  March  22,  1S70.  Kdcven  physicians 
met  on  the  22d,  ami  resolved  lo  organize  .as  the 
I'litlioloijii'til  Siictiim.  of  the  Midic.id  Socictij.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  in  various  places  ;  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  Giberson,  one  of  its  foundcr.s, 
at  Dr.  II.  C.  Stiles'  office,  an<l  later  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital.  Its  transactions  were  at  first  ]>ublished  in 
the  X.  V.  Medical  Jourmd ;  for  a  time  after  its  origin 
they  wi're  published  in  tin'  Prneaedlixj.t  ;  then  for  a 
time  they  had  no  regular  publication  ;  but  at  present 
are  again  published  in  the  Vroceediniis.  '  The  section 
now  has  a  membership  of  eighty  .and  a  fine  pathological 
museum  which  is  stored  i?i  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  i  The  Annals  of  Anatomt/  ami  Sur;/er>/  is 
U  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Anatomy,  edited   and    published   by   Drs.  L.  S.  Pilcher 


and  (i.  Ji.  Kowhr.  Il  wa>  cslablished  under  tin-  title 
of  The  AiinaU  nj'lhc  AnnlDiiiiriil  nud  Siirijieol  Snelity, 
in  Jainiary,  1H80,  for  the  j>urpo«c  of  recording  the  scien- 
tific  work  of  tlie  Anatomical  and  .Surgii-al  Society  of 
I)ro<»klyn,  an  association  then  active  but  now  nearly 
defunct;  but  in  M-^l  it  was  transferreil  to  its  present 
editors. 

While  thus  steadily  advancing  the  Hciontific  H}iirly  of 
medicine,  the  Society  had  found  time  for  other  good 
deeds.  On  the  24th  of  April,  IHtil,  it  rcsolveil  to  remler 
gratuitous  professional  services  to  the  families  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  servir-e  during  their  .absence,  ami  this 
duty  was  faithfully  observed  during  tlu-  four  years  that 
followed,  and,  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  volunteers, 
for  a  still  longi'r  period,  .\fter  the  serwinil  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  a  nundjer  of  the  most  eminent  members  rif 
the  profession  volunteered  to  go  to  the  front  and  ren- 
der the  professional  services  so  much  neede.l  at  that 
time.  When  t'hicago  was  swept  by  the  fire  of  1'<7I, 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  rai.<«od  $1,3.3«  for  the 
relief  of  the  medical  men  of  that  afHicted  city,  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  its  nu'inbers  ;  .again,  in  1878, 
when  many  of  our  soul  hern  cities  were  stricken  by  the 
yellow  fever  e])iilemic,  the  society  raiseil  ♦.547  for  the 
relief  of  the  families  of  medical  men  who  were  among 
its  victims.  At  its  foundation,  the  society  liad  nine 
members  ;  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  tlir«'c  hundred 
and  sixty  active  members,  and  now  nearly  four 
hundre.I. 

The  Epidemics  which  have  visited  Kings 
County. —  lliief  nu-ntion  has  already  been  made  of  the 
early  epidemics  that  brought  death  to  some  of  the  iidiabi- 
tants  and  terror  to  all  residents  in  the  County;  it  remains 
to  dwell  more  fully  on  the  topic.  As  early  as  1680, 
small-pox  wa.s  introducecl  into  the  ]«rovincc  of  New 
York  and  swept  off  many  colonists.  Time  and  time 
again  it  re-appeared,  till,  in  1739,  the  disease  was  so 
prevalent  that  the  Provincial  Assemblj-  .adjourned,  first 
to  Greenwich  village,  and  later  sine  die,  to  avoid  spread- 
ing the  contagion.  In  1702  a  new  disease,  described 
as  similar  to  the  jilague  aiul  believed  to  have  been  yel- 
low fever,  was  brought  to  Xcw  York  in  a  ves,sel  from 
St.  Thomas,  and  this  malaily  gained  such  a  firm  hold, 
that  official  action  by  Goveru'^r  (ieo.  Clinton,  placing 
vessels  from  southern  jiorts  in  quarantine  became  ne- 
cossarv  in  174.1.  In  1755  and  1760  a  disease  called 
Anrrina.  was  jirevaleiit  on  Long  Island.  It  w.a-s  not 
until  1X04,  howev<'r,  that  a  systematic  record  w.as  kept 
of  epidemic  diseases.  In  that  year,  yi'llow  fever  wa.s 
introduced  into  Kings  county,  the  first  case  occurring 
on  August  22d.  Seventeen  were  stricken  with  the 
disease,  and  of  these  six  died.  Again  yellow  fever 
gained  a  hold  in  the  county  in  1800.  The  ]>opul.ation 
of  Brooklyn,  when  its  force  was  sj)ent  .it  that  time,  wxs 
4,.iOO.  The  disease  Lasted  during  the  greali-r  part  of 
three  months;  twenty-eight  died  from  the  fever  and 
none  of  these  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age. 
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As  .any  :i>  i>--,  im-  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Brooklj'ii 
villai;!-  j)asse<l  an  ordinance  iinjiosing  a  fine  of  |i25 
upon  any  one  wlio  slioulil  l)ring  a  sick  person  into  the 
city  limits,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  l>oard;  or  who  faihd  to  report  to  him  witliin 
nix  liDurs  of  its  outbreak  any  sickness  of  a  transient 
guest,  within  Brooklyn,  from  August  1st  to  Xovem- 
lier  1st.  In  spite  of  tliis,  the  summer  of  1823  brouglit 
another  outbreak  of  yellow  fever;  and,  in  the  jiopulatioii 
of  some  SjOoO,  nineteen  were  taken  siek,  and  ten  die<l 
of  the  disease.  The  year  following  (1824),  the  Legisla- 
ture j)assed  an  act  establishing  a  Health  Department, 
.-md  under  it,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  J.  (4.  T. 
Hunt  was  ap])ointed  Health  Officer,  at  an  annual  salary 
of  4:200.  No  epidemic  attacked  the  city  from  1S2.?  till 
1 832.  In  tlie  latter  year,  Asiatic  (cholera  made  its 
apj)earance  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  lasted  for 
fourteen  weeks,  reaching  its  climax  during  the  third 
week.  The  nund)er  of  d«'aths  from  the  disease  was  274 
in  a  population  of  17,000.  Cholera  occui red  again  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1849,  beginning  early  in  June.  It 
la.sted  seventeen  weeks,  reaching  its  climax  during  the 
tenth  week,  and  swept  off  CoO,  out  of  a  pojiulation  of 
00,000.  Once  again  in  1854,  this  dread  ej>i<li'mic  made 
its  periodical  appearance  in  Brooklyn,  the  first  case  oc- 
curring on  May  29th,  in  the  r)lh  Ward,  at  2.55  Johii  street. 
It  lasted  three  and  twenty  wei>ks,  i  eached  its  height 
on  the  ninth  week,  and  swept  away  678  people  out  of  a 
j>opulation  of  150,000.  During  this  epidemic  a  chol- 
era hospital  wasopened  on  Lafayette  Avenue,  undi'r  the 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison  ;  170  patients  were  ad- 
mitted to  it,  and  of  these  97  died.  In  all  these  epi- 
demics of  cholera,  the  highest  death  r.ate  was  in  adults, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  In  1856,  yellow 
fever  again  appeared  in  Kings  county,  brought  prob- 
ably by  infected  material  thrown  overboard  from  the 
fever-stricken  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  cpiarantine, 
from  within  a  few  yards  of  Long  Islan<l,  across  to  the 
Staten  Island  shore.  Its  ravages  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  8tli  Ward  and  the  Bay  Ridge  Shore  to 
F(jrt  H.imilloii  ;  seventy-four  jicoplc  were  attacked 
within  the  limits  of  llrooklyn,  ami  of  these  thirty-nine 
died.  It  was  in  combatting  this  ej)ideiTiic,  that  Drs. 
Dubois  aiul  Crane  of  New  Utrecht  lost  their  lives. 

From  1824  to  1866,  the  Department  of  Health  existed 
as  created  by  the  legislative  act  of  the  former  year. 
In  186C,  the  Metropolitan  He.dth  Department  was  ci-e- 
ated  and  lirooklyn  was  made  a  district;  but  this  system 
was  too  cumbrous  to  be  effective,  and  it  was  abolished 
by  the  Legislature  of  1870.  Since  that  time,  the  city 
of  lirooklyn  h:w  been  under  the  care  of  its  own  Ib'alth 
Dep;irlment  in  all  sanitai'y  matters. 

Among  the  medical  men  connected  with  llic  Health 
Department  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hunt,  have  been  Drs. 
Chas.  S.  Goodrich,  Matthew  W,,udell,  T.  I^  JVIason,  J. 
T.  CN.iikling,  R.  Cre.sson  Stiles,  Henry  R.  Stiles,  .Tam(-s 
Crane,  Andrew  Otterson,  and  .1.  H.  Raymond. 


Of  the  living  physicians  who  have  aided  medical  pro- 
gress in  this  county,  only  brief  mention  can  be  made  ; 
and  in  selecting  from  the  in;iny  eminent  names  the  few 
that  can  be  noticed,  we  must  b<'  guided  tntirely  by  the 
services  they  have  rendered,  and  tlii'  honors  tiny  have 
received. 


Samuki,  G.  Armoir.  was  horn  in  Wasliington  county,  Pa. 
He  Kiailuateil  from  Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1839.  winning 
a  flistinguished  comiietitive  honor  in  that  institution,  while 
quite  young.  He  received  the  title  of  LL.  D..  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1872.  He  completed  his  medical  studies  at  the 
Missouri  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis.  In  1847,  soon  after  his 
graduation,  he  delivered  a  special  course  of  lectures  on 
Physiology,  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago;  and, 
since  then  has  been  a  professor  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Missouri  iledical  College,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  now  holds  the  chair  of  "Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Meditine "  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  of 
which  he  is  Dean  of  Faculty.  In  the  course  fif  .a  Inis}'  ]iro- 
fession.al  life,  Ur.  Armour  has  found  leisure  to  contribute 
many  valualile  papers  to  medical  literatiu'e,  and  r.anks  very 
high  both  as  ,a  writer,  lecturer  and  practitioner. 


Daniel  Aykes,  a  native  of  New  York,  after  takiug 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Piinceton  College,  gra<luated  from 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University  in 
1843.  After  serving  a  term  on  the  house  staff  of  Bellevue 
HosiJital,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  184.5.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  and  wa-s  a  visit- 
ing surgeon  at  that  institution,  from  1846  to  18-53.  With 
others  he  j<iined  in  the  organization  of  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  and  was,  until  1882,  Professor  of  Siu-gical  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Surgery  there.  Dui-ing  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Ayres 
sei'ved  as  a  medical  director  or  corps  surgeon.  In  1870,  he  was 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  Peter's  Hosi)ital;  and  is, 
at  present,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Seney  Hospital.  In 
18-56,  the  degree  of  LL,  D,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wes- 
levan  Universitv. 


Alexander  J.  C.  Skene  was  born  in  Scotland  :  studied 
medicine;  graduated  from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospi- 
tal in  18G3,  and  served  in  the  army  during  fhe  Civil  War, 
and,  at  its  close,  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  began  i)rivate 
l)ractice.  Entering  upon  the  field  of  (iynecology  as  Ids 
special  study,  he  has  added  muih  to  the  literature  of  that 
subject,  both  l)y  monograiihs  and  more  extended  works;  and, 
as  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  and  Professor  of  Gynecology 
in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  he lui.s  given  both  theoi'eti- 
eal  and  clirncal  instruction.  lie  wa.s  President  of  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society,  1874-"76:  In-  is  a  member  of  the  New- 
York  Ai-ndi'lllN   ot  Medir-iiie. 


Charles  .Iewett  was  born  in  Maine,  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  receiving  his  first  degree  in  1864,  and  A.M, 
in  1867,  For  several  years  after  his  gr.aduation,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  Physical  Sciences  at  Cooperstown,  N,y. 
In  1871,  hegraduali-il  M.D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  N.  Y..  and  settled  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  Professor  of 
Physical  Sciences  in  the  Adeljihi  Ar.-idi-iny:  has  been  a  large 
contributor  to  medical  periodicals;  President  of  Kings  County 
Medical  Soci<>ty,  1880-1883  ;  since  1880.  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  in  the  Long  Island  College  ITos|>ital, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  in  the  same 
institution;  Physician-in-Chief  of  Department  of  Children's 
Diseases  in  St.  Mary's  Ibispital,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
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Lewis  S.  Pll.clIKit  wns  lioin  in  Miilii;;iiii.  \W  took  tin-  ilt 
f^ree  of  A.H.  from  the  Miiliinaii  I'nivcisily.  in  1S(S3.  Knli-r- 
inj;  till'  army,  he  served  throuf;:li  the  war;  niiil.  at  itH  elos4'. 
entered  the  .Medical  Department  of  the  Michigan  Univei-sity, 
liom  whifh  lie  fcraduatttl  in  1860.  The  following  year,  lie 
l»'i-ami-  an  a.s.sl.stant  snr;;eon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  remaining;  in 
the  serviee  till  1872,  when  he  resi;{ned,  and  settled  in  Mrinik- 
lyn  in  private  praelice.  From  that  time  till  1882,  he  lei-tiired 
on  Anatomy  at  the  Lonj;  Island  Colle;;e  Mospital.  Dr. 
I'ilclier  has  eontrilmted  si'veral  moMi>^rapli!i  to  iiiedieal  litera- 
ture, his  most  important  articles  liein;;  on  Fractures  at  the 
Wrist  Joint,  Croup  and  Trai-lieotoiny,  and  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Tieatinent  of  Wounds."  lie  wits  apiMiinteit,  with  Dr.  I'lirdy, 
of  New  York,  to  sii|H-rinteiiil  tin-  hiiildin;;  of  the  Seney  Hos- 
pital, ancl  is  one  of  the  Hoard  of  Mana  ;ers  of  that  institution. 
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field  of  .N'lTvoiis  lli.s<-aws,  Drs.  L.  ( '.  (iiiAViind  JiiHN  ( '.  ,SiiaW 
are  einineiil.  Dr.  (iray  for  a  lont;  lime  le<-tiire<l  on  tliiit 
sulijeet  at  the  I>onK  I.tlancl  4'olleKe  Ilimpitiil,  iiml  ix  now  I'ro- 
feM.sor  of  Nervous  I )iseiLses  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  ami 
Chief  of  the  l>i-|iarlnieiit  of  Mental  anil  Nitviiiim  DiwiiM-H 
and  Fleet ro-Therapy.  at  Ht.  Mary's  Hospital.  Dr.  Sluiw  Ih 
Siiperinleiideiit  of  the  KiiiKs  ( 'oiinty  Insane  .Vsyliirii. 


Dlts.  Samiei.  .SllBltWKLL  ancl  T.  R.  FllKScil  lukve  I'lttt-nUnl 
tln-ir  atlentioii  to  |)isi'a.ses  of  thi-  TliriMit  and  None.  The 
former  is  Visitinj?  I'hysician  to  the  Hnoklyn  City  aii<l  Kyt; 
and  ICar  Ilospitnis;  the  latter  ConNiiltinK  IvirynKotoinist  !<• 
St.  Mary's  Ilospit:)!. 


.IaUVIS  .S.  Wiuht  was  Ikuii  ill  New  York,  .\fter  lakiiif; 
his  ile^ree  in  .\rts  at  Tuffs  Colle};e.  Ma.ss.,  in  18G1.  l.e  ^radn- 
ate<l  M.D.  from  the  Lon-,'  Island  College  ll<is:)ital  in  ISOt. 
Till  the  clo.se  of  the  war.  he  served  as  an  .-issistaiit  snr>;eon  in 
the  army.  Returiiiiii;  tojtrooklyn.  in  ISCm.  Iw  held,  forsonie 
time,  the  chair  of  Materia  Meilii-.i  in  the  Lon;;  lslaii<l  Colle>;e 
Hospital.  Later,  he  became  one  of  the  Visiting  Surjjeons  to 
that  institution,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery.  He  has  eontrilmted  many  articles  to  medical  journals. 


Among  the  older  physiciaus  who  have  gained  proiiiinence 
in  the  profession,  liut  of  whom  space  forhids  an  extemled  no- 
tice, stand  the  names  of  Jou:J  n.vi,I„  \Vm.  H.  ThaYKU,  C.  U. 
McClkllan.  I.  II.  Bakbku,  ami  Alex.  Cochijan.  of  Brooklyn: 
J.  L.  .\.NDRKWs,  of  Eiust  New  York:  H.  L.  RARTLKTr  and  J.  L. 
'iABRlsKlE,  of  Flatlnish  :  S.  J.  Ruady.  C.  H.  ScHfPPs.  and  L, 
W.  PALltER.  of  the  Eastern  District,  and  R.  E.  Van  Gieson', 
of  GreeniKiint.  Of  these.  Dr.  Bartlett  is  Attending  Physician 
to  the  Penitentiary,  and  a  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Kings 
County  Hospital:  Dr.  Braily,  a  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Eastern 
District  and  St.  Catherine's  Hospitals,  and  Dr.  Zaliriskie.  Co:i- 
sulting  Physi<iaii  to  the  Kings  County  Hospital.  Among  those 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the  Deiiartment  of  Health, 
stand  the  names  of  B.  A.  SKaiTR,  Andrkw  Ottersox,  J.  T. 
CosKLiNO,  Ja.s.  Crase,  and  J.  H.  Raymond,  as  Commis- 
si<mers.  and  jAiffis  Watt,  F,  H.  Stcaut,  and  R.  M.  Wyckoff. 
as  Registrars. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Bf.i.L  graduated  fro;n  the  Jetrrr>ou  .Medical  Col- 
lege, in  Philadelphia,  in  1842.  For  many  yeai-s  he  wa-s  in 
the  Jledical  Dcpa:tment  of  the  United  .States  Navy.  After 
settling  in  Brooklyn,  lie  was  for  a  long  time  a  Visiting  Physi- 
cian to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital.  He  li:us  been  one  of  the 
State  Quarantine  Commissioners,  and  for  some  yeai-s  the 
editor  of  the  Sanitarian. 


Dr.s.  .J.  .S.  PiccHTaiiil  A.  Matiikwsos  wen'  IniiIi  largely 
iiistruiiieiital  in  founding  the  F.ye  and  Flir  Hi>spit:il,  ami 
both  are  .Vltcniling  .Siirg.-oiis  to  tliat  institution.  Dr.  Proiit 
was  Presiileiil  of  the  County  Mf-clical  Sm-iety  in  I87U.  Dr. 
Mathew.son  is  ( 'hicf  of  the  Dipartnieiit  of  Di.'wa'w's  of  the 
Kye  anil  Far  at  St.  Mary's  Hosjiital.  .Vnionii;  tlx***-  who 
have  taught  medical  (;la.H<k-s,  or  are  still  engaged  in  that 
work,  are  Drs.  B.  F.  We.stbr(.x>k,  .1.  .\.  McCokklk,  ond 
J,  D.  RfSHMoRE.  Dr.  Weitbrook,  for  many  years,  taught 
-Vnatomy  at  the  Long  Island  C^illege  Hospital,  and  is 
now  Chief  of  Department  of  Disea.'tes  of  thi-  Thorax 
in  St.  Mary's  Hos|iital.  Dr.  McCorkli'  wiw  fnt  in.iny 
years  chemist  to  the  ~oard  of  Health,  .aiid  is  n"«w  Profi~«Mir 
of  Matcri.i  Medic  a  a  and  a  Visiting  Physician  to,  the  I>>ag 
Island  ( 'ollege  Hos|.,fal:  while  Dr.  Riishmore  hoMs  tbeClmir 
of  Surgery  in  the  L>ng  Island  ('ollege  HiMpilal,  jinil  i.i  .Vt- 
tending  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City,  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
Eye  and  Ejir  Ilosjiitals.  All  of  these  lue  i  have  contrilmttNl 
m.any  articles  on  their  s|H'<^i.aIfies  to  nn-dical  lit.'ratiire. 

CiEORliE  G,  Hopkins  graduatol  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  18(>8.  He  is  Visiting  .Surgeon  to  St.  John's, 
anil  has  lieen  recently  electitl  one  of  tin-  Council,  and  .i  T'on- 
sulting  Surg.-on  to  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  is 
now  President  of  the  Kings  County  Mi-tlical  .Society. 


Among  the  younger  members  of  the  |irofession  who  have 
gained  prominence  in  s  e  ial  work,  stand  the  names  of  Drs. 
Frank  W.  Rockwei,!.  and  Geo.  R.  Fowler,  in  .Surgery. 
Tlie  former  is  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St.  John's,  ami  Chief  of 
Department  of  Genito-Urin.ary  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal; the  latter  Chief  of  Depart:i:ent  of  Fractures  and  Dis- 
liX'ations  at  St.  Jlary's  Ilospita'.  and  the  most  earnest  advi>- 
cate  of    antiseptic  Sui'gery   among  our  surgeons.      In  the 


Tlie  following  authorities  liave  been  consulted  : 
Stile.s'  Hist  or  1/  of  lirookhfti;  Eirhj  Setthr*  of  Kiiojx 
County,  by  T.  G.  Beri;ex;  Dociitiuntjt  reJutin;/  to  t/ie 
Colonial  Ilistorij  of  the  State  of  Neio  Vori:,  ami 
Documentarij  Ilistori/  of  the  Slate  of  Xew  Vork,  by 
E.  B.  O'Callmuian;  Tiiojipson's  IIiM«ri/  of  Long 
Island;  Minutes  of  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn; 
Revolufionaiy  IncidentK  of  Suffolk  anil  Kings  Coun- 
ties, hy  Henry  Ondebdonk,  Jr.;  Proceedings  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Soci'tg;  Th,  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Physicians;  jiapers  by  Drs,  Toner, 
HuTi'iiisoN,  ScHENcK,  and  others.  Dr.  Lkwis  S 
Pii.ciiER  has  also  rendered  us  much  valuable  a^isist- 
auce.  Above  .ill,  we  are  under  ol>ligations  to  Dr.  U.  M. 
Wyckoff,  who  cheerfully  gave  the  use  of  his  valaable 
notes  on  the  iVIedical  History  of  the  County  to  assist  in 
this  work. 
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JOSEPH  ClIRISMAN  HUTCHISON,  LL.D. 

A  leaJtT,  not  "iiilv  in  tlu'  professiooal  liick'S  of  liis  adopteil 
city,  Imt  forpinost  among  those  surgeons  whose  attainments 
have  retlecteil  credit  upon  the  American  name,  is  .Joseph 
Chrisman  Hutchison.  His  father,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hutchison, 
of  .Scotcli-IrUh  extraction:  his  mother,  Mary  Chrisman,  a  na- 
tive of  Virpinia,  were  residents  of  Old  Franklin,  Howard 
i.'Oiinty,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born,  February  'ii,  1827.  He 
studieil  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  commenced 
liis  medical  studies  at  the  niedii-al  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  erjoyin'.c.  me  mwliile.  the  valuable 
private  instruction  of  Dr.s.  (ierhard  and  Peace.  (Iraduating 
M.D.,  in  1S4.'S,  he  passed  four  years  in  practi<e  in  his  native 
state,  and,  in  \K)?,,  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained, and  where  he  has  acquired  that  reimtafion  wliich 
now  crowns  his  long  and  active  career.  Of  the  honors 
wliicli  his  ])rofession  can  confer,  Dr.  Hutchison  has  had  an 
ample  share.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1864 ;  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  President  in 
1867  and  186S  ;  of  tlis  New  York  I'athological  Society,  Presi- 
dent in  1871  ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  its  Vice-President  in  ISfii),  1S70  and  1871:  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  State 
Medical  Societies;  corresponding  member  of  the  Boston 
Gynecological  Society  ;  a  delegate  from  the  American  iledi- 
cal  Association  to  the  Internat'.onal  Medical  Congress  of  18fi7, 
at  Paris:  and  to  that  of  the  Britisli  Sledical  Association,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  187.5  ;  a  delegate  from  the  N.  Y'.  State  Medical 
Society  to  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1870,  at 
Philadelphia;  and  to  that  at  London,  in  1881.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  ; 
and,  in  1880,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  field  in  which  Dr.  Hutchison  has  esjiecially  gained  his 
laurels  is  that  of  opiTative  surgery,  and  his  record  is  full  of 
notable  ca.ses.  During  the  cholera  e|)idemic  of  18.")4,  he  was 
Physician-in-charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Cliolera  Hospital  ;  he 
has  been,  since  IS.'iT,  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital, 
and,  for  a  number  of  years.  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Orthopedic  Infirmary,  of  which  lie  was  the  founder.  He 
is  also  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Kings  County,  St.  .Tohn"s, 
and  St.  Peter's  Hospitals.  In  18.")4,  "55  and  ".">(i,  he  was  Lec- 
turer on  Diseases  of  "Women  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  ;  from  1800  to  1807, 
Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  resigning  the  chair  in  the  latter  j'ear. 
In  187;j,  '74  and  '7.5,  he  was  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  confidence  with  which  lie  is  regarded 
by  the  members  of  Ids  jirofession,  causes  his  opinion  and 
experience  to  be  sought,  also,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  sanitary  and  medical  interests  of  the  city. 

He  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  as  well  as  worker;  and, 
among  some  of  his  more  important  publications,  may  be 
mentioned  those  on  '-Dislocation  of  the  Femur  into  the 
Ischialic  Notch  "  (dissi-^tion):  a  "  Treatise  on  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  "  for  school  use  ;  "Acupressure,"  a  Pri/.i'  Kssay  of 
the  New  Y'ork  State  Medical  Society  :  '•  Ijcctures  on  Ortho- 
peilic  Surgery,"  delivered  at  the  College  of  J'hysicians  and 
Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  imblished  1.S80  ;  reports  on  "  The  Removal 
of  the  Upper  Ma.\illary  and  Malar  Bones,  without  External 


Incision:"  K.xcision  of  the  Kutire  I'lua;  "  'Ligation  of  the 
External  Iliac  Artery,  for  Femoral  Aneurism  ;"  on  "Rapid 
Litliotrity  :"'  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Femoral  Aneurism  l>y 
Laying  Open  the  Sac"  (method  of  Antyllusl.  etc..  etc. 

Dr.  Hutchison  married,  in  184!l,  Susan  H..  (laughter  of 
Rev.  A.  and  Martha  (Cowles)  Benedict,  of  Farmington,  Conn. 
They  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  N.  (Ier- 
hard Hutchison,  M.D.,  whose  biography  will  be  found  on 
page  890.  His  death  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  was  a 
great  sorrow  and  loss,  both  to  his  parents  and  his  profession: 
mitigated  only  by  the  splendid  example  which  it  furnished, 
of  heroic  sacrifice  to  professional  duty. 


SAMUEL  FLEET   SPEIR,    M.D. 

Samuel  Fleet  Speir,  M.  D..  a  prominent  physician  of 
Brooklyn,  was  born  in  that  city.  April  1),  18;W.  His  parents 
were  Rol^ert  and  Hannah  (Fleet)  Speir.  His  father,  Robert 
Speir.  was  a  native  of  New  Y'ork,  and  for  many  yeai-s  was 
successfully  engaged  in  that  city  in  mercantile  pursuits:  and, 
having  acquii'ed  a  competence,  retired  from  active  business 
in  18.")0.  His  mother,  lice  Hannah  S.  Fleet,  was  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Fleet,  who  came  to  Brooklyn  from  Suffolk  county, 
liong  IsUunl.  in  1819,  and  erected  what  for  many  years  was 
known  as  the  "  Fleet  Mansion."  located  on  the  corner  of  Ful- 
ton and  Gold  streets.  This  homestead  bius  been  replaced  by 
a  block  of  substantial  stores,  whicli  were  erected  by  the 
"  Fleet  Estate,''  and  is  now  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city, 
which  has  grown  from  a  population  of  five  thousand  in  1819, 
to  over  a  half  a  million  in  188:^  (see  engraving,  page  89.5). 

Samuel  Fleet,  the  gi-andfather  of  S.  Fleet  Sjieir,  was  a 
lineal  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  Cajjtain 
Thomas  Fleet,  who  was  the  American  ancestor  of  the  Fleet 
family,  and  who  came  to  this  country  al)out  10.5(1.  and  settle<l 
at  Northport.  near  Huntington.  Long  Island.  The  English 
patronymic  was  Fleetwood,  the  latter  part  of  the  name  hav- 
ing been  dropped  bj-  Cajrtain  Thomas  Fleet  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country.  His  father  was  Sii  William  Fleetwood ,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  English  navy,  and  a  person  of  prominence  in  his 
day.  A  brother  of  Captain  Thom;us  Fleet  (or  Fleetwood),  nee 
Charles  Fleetwood,  who  died  at  Stoke-Newington.  England, 
in  1692.  occui>ied  a  large  share  of  jjublic  attention  during  his 
lifetime.  In  104.5,  be  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was 
one  of  a  body  of  c'ommissioners,  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king.  He  subsequently  became  an  adherei-t  of  Oliver  Cnmi- 
well,  and  t(M)k  an  active  ami  leading  ))art  during  the  days  of 
the  Protectorate,  both  in  niilitary  and  civil  i'.lfair.s.  He  mar- 
ried for  a  second  wife  the  widow  of  Ireton,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cromwell.  I  captain  Thomas  Fleet,  previous  to  coming 
to  this  country,  was  an  officer  in  the  British  navy  and  pos- 
sessed of  ample  means.  He  became  one  of  the  original  pat- 
entees of  Huntington,  Long  Island,  and  greatly  increased  his 
fortune  after  locating  at  (hat  place.  His  descendants,  mostly 
natives  of  Sulfolk  and  (Queens  counties,  are  a  numerous  Ixidy, 
an<l  have  during  the  ]>ast  two  centuries  been  exti'usive  land- 
holders in  these  localities. 

Sairmel  Fleet  Speir  olitained  his  education  at  (lie  Polytech- 
nic Ins(i(ute  of  BrooUlyii.  .-uid  mIso  under  tlie  guidance  of  a 
private  tutor. 

Electing  to  lollou  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  l)egan  his 
studies  pertaining  thereto  iu  18.57:  and,  at  the  same  time, 
matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
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New  York,  from  wliicli  !»•  was  gniiluuU'il,  in  IHOO,  witli  tin- 
higlii'st  honors,  Immuk  *'"'  winner  of  tlm  "  Mott  (rolil  Mctlal  " 
ami  till' ••  Van  Bnren  Prizi-."  lie  bfcainc  also  tln' n'cipii-nl 
of  tlic  '•  Wood  Prize. "  of  lU'lli'vnc  Hospital.  Desiring  to  still 
fnrllier  perfeet  himself  in  tlie  knowledge  of  liis  profession,  la- 
repaired  to  Knrope.  when'  hi' spent  some  eigliteen  months  at- 
tending the  varions  hospitals  ami  iliniipies.  thus  aeijuiring 
iiiiirli  valnalileird'ormation  hoth  in  medi<inean  1  snrgerv.  The 
use  of  Plaster  of  I'aris  spliids  was  bronght  to  his  notiei?  dur- 
ing this  time;  and  Dr.  Speir.  re<-ognizing  Hie  vast  inii/!)rtanee 
of  their  application  Ui  the  thousands  of  the  wounded  in  our 
War  of  the  KelHdlion.  then  at  its  height,  hasteiu'd  home,  and 
in  tlio hitter  part  of  l.s(>2.  at  the  lequest  ot  the  United  Stnt<-s 
Sanitiiry  Connnission,  he  visited  the  .Vrmy  of  the  Polomae, 
and  for  several  months,  ami  partieidarly  at  the  HattU'  of 
Seven  Fines,  rendered  valuahle  service  in  superinteniling  he 
a|>iil\ing  of  I'la.ster  of  I'aris  splint.s  to  the  woundeil.  hy  which 
I  heir  trans|Hirtatiou  or  removal  was  ai'coniplished  with  nmch 
liss  sulferiug  ami  a  greater  degree  of  safety. 

In  1803.  he  ret\irned  to  Brooklyn  and  entered  u|H>n  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  The  year  following  he  again  vis- 
ited EuroiR'  for  the  purinwe  of  |K'rfeeting  himself  in  the  de- 
partments of  ophthalmology  and  otoU)gy.  Upon  his  return, 
his  abilities  in  these  spi'cialties  were  recognized  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  HriMiklyn  Eye  ami  Ear  lufirniarv.  ami  Ids  .si-rvices 
were  secured  as  surgeon  to  that  institution. 

A  large  and  ii\ereasing  practice,  both  in  medicitii'  and  sur- 
gery, through  nearly  a  ipiarter  of  a  ceidury,  condiined  with 
an  eager  desire  and  a  ready  ]>o\ver  to  keep  jiace  with  the  won- 
derful progress  whieli  luus  lieen  uuide  in  his  profes.sion  during 
this  peri(Ml,  has  placetl  Dr.  Speir  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
jiractitioners  in  Brooklyn. 

Devoted  to  his  calling,  he  lia.s.  froiii  llie  period  of  his  en- 
trance to  the  jirofession,  notwithstanding  the  labors  inciden- 
tal to  a  large  fandly  pra<tice.  found  time  to  loiitribute  to  its 
literature,  various  papers  of  note  and  value.  In  ls(i:!.  his  spe- 
cial i-xiM-rieiue  in  a  numlK-r  of  ca.ses  of  jaun<lice  caused  him 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  at  variance  with  the  then  accepted 
theories,  jjertaining  to  this  sickne.s,s.  lie  promulgated  these 
views  in  a  monograph  on  the  •"Pathology  of  Jaundice,"  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  same  by  the  ^Vnicrican 
.Medical  Association,  in  1864.  In  1871,  lie  contributed,  through 
the  MeiUcal  Gazette  of  New  York,  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  the  "  Use  of  the  Microscoiie  in  th<^  Differential  Diagnosis 
of  Morbiil  drowths."  witli  a  new  method  for  determining  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  cancers  and  tumoi-s. 
The  si.bje<-t  was  one  of  nmch  interest,  and  the  views  ad- 
vance<I  by  Dr.  Speir  in  his  writings  evinced  nmch  study  and 
careful  research,  as  also  the  ability  of  the  thorough 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

In  this  same  year  (1871)  he  introduced  lo  the  profession  "a 
new  methoil  of  arresting  surgical  In'niorrh.ige  by  the  artery 
constrictor."  This  appliance  was  designe<l  for  the  instanta- 
neous and  hermetic  closure  of  arteries,  without  the  u.se  of 
ligatun",  or  other  foreign  substance,  being  left  in  the  wouml. 
The  plans  in  vogue  at  tliat  time  for  the  arrest  of  arterial  lu'in- 
orrha.ge,  were  ligature,  acupressure  and  torsion.  The  Tnetlnxl 
employed  and  suggested  by  Dr.  Speir.  combined  the  advan- 
tages of  each  of  the  old  methods  of  procedure,  and  has|)roven 
beneficial  where  neither  of  the  previous  applications  could  lie 
used  equally  as  Avell.  His  essay  on  this  subject  .secured  to  him 
the  "  Jlerritt  II.  Cash  Prize  '  awarded  by  the  New  York  State 
Meilicid  Society.  The  plan  of  procedure  has  also  lu'en  endnxl- 
ied  ill  the  works  on  surgerj' of  Professors  (Jross  and  Hamilton, 
and  also  Bryant,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  l.ondon. 

Dr.  Spier's  leandng  and  skill  in  his  i)rofe.s.sion  has  at  various 
times  been  utilized  by  hi.s  associates,  in  tlie  procuring  of  his 


serviei-s  for  the  sev<Tal  instilutioiiH  eiinnecte<I  with  the  pro- 
fession in  BriMiklyn.  lie  has  M-rved  as  I'liysician,  Curator,  and 
MiiToseopist  to  the  lIpKiklv n  City  Hospital,  and  i-<  at  pn-seiit 
surgeon  of  that  institution.  Ho  has  also  iierve<l  us  Surgeon  lo 
thoTumor  and  Cani'er  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Dis- 
pensary. 1'lii'  I/>iig  Island  • 'ollege  Hospital  liiui  4-iijiiyed  his 
services  as  Demonstrator  of  .Vnatorny, 

He  has  ^H'en  identified  with  the  varions siwieties  ixTtaining 
to  his  pr.'i'ession,  and  is  a  prondnent  mendierof  the  AmiTieun 
Medical  .Vasociatioii,  also  of  the  New  York  State  Molieal  So- 
ciety; a  meudxT  of  Hie  New  York  Piilhologieal  Society, 
Kings  County  Medical  Society,  an<l  the  .New  York  Minlicnl 
Journal  .\ssociati<in:  a  fellow  of  the  Ni-w  ^'ork  .Xeadi'iiiy  of 
Medicine:  .'Old  he  was,  by  invitation,  a  meiiilwr  of  thi'  "  Inter- 
iiatioiia I  Medical  . "'(ingress  "  which  was  held  in  I'liiladelpliiu 
in   1><Ti;. 

Tims,  while  on  the  professional  side,  full  altaiomi'iits,  intel- 
ligence, a  ready  capacity  for  business  jind  patient  investiga- 
tiim  have  placed  Dr.  Si>eir  at  the  hea<l  of  his  profession,  his 
prudential  (|ualities,  lilH^ral,  civic  and  social  relations  in  d<»- 
me.stie  life;  the  cultivation,  mjinners  and  In-aring  of  a  gentle- 
man by  intuition,  render  him  a  favorite  in  the  society  of 
Brooklyn,  It  is  no  afTei'tatiiin  to  say  that  no  menilxT  of  his 
profession  maintains  a  more  enviable  [losifion  in  that  .society. 

It  lias  bi-en  eaid  by  a  popular  Freni'h  writer,  with  niurli 
truth,  "that  professions  are  narrowing;  that  when  t"»i  cIom-Iv 
followed,  they  contrai't  iiisti'ad  of  expand  the  intellect ;  S4>  that 
outside  of  professional  knowledge  many  lawyers,  physicians 
and  clerg\nnen  dwarf  their  minds  by  tof)  dose  confinement  to 
the  subtleties  and  techni<'alities  of  their  profession."  Hence, 
distinginshe<l  professional  men  of  all  ages,  have  liU'rulized 
and  enlargeil  their  minds  by  seeking  other  fields  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  by  diie<'ting  their  attention  to  matters  of 
relaxation  from  the  strain  and  confinement  of   their  calling. 

Dr.  Speir  seems  to  take  this  view  I'f  (irofessional  life,  anil 
relieves  the  tedium,  lalMir  ami  coiinnement  of  his  large  ]inu'- 
tice  by  directing  his  attention  toother  studies  and  other  .sul>- 
.jects.  As  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this,  he  is  the  (iroprietor  of 
one  of  the  most  attrai'tive  country  seats  on  Long  Islanil.  Uis 
tasteful  cottage,  surrounded  hy  a  shruliliery  that  the  English 
naturalist  Shenstone  might  have  envied,  stands  on  a  gentle 
elevation  overlooking  the  lower  liay  of  New  York,  which  is 
said  to  rival  in  iK'auty  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Further  down  in  the 
opening  ocean  is  seen  the  fine  lieach  of  Coney  Island,  with  its 
magnificent  structures;  while  opposite,  far  over  the  wafers, 
.■ippears  the  fertile  country  of  the  Jerseys, 

Dr.  S]K'ir  has  given  his  attention  largely  to  the  cultivation 
of  domestic  and  exotic  flowers  and  shruljs.  Tlie  exotics, 
nourished  and  sustained  in  winter  in  commiHlious.  well-a]*- 
ixiinted  conservatories,  are  transferred  to  his  grounds  in  the 
latter  days  of  spring,  giving  them  a  sort  of  oriental  lieauty. 
As  one  wanders  through  these  grounds,  thus  emlM'llislied.  lie 
can  easily  imagine  himself  in  some  tropical  clime  almost  as 
delightful  as  the  HesiM-rides. 

Dr.  Speir  has  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  the 
rarest  sjiecies  of  ilogs.  In  his  kennels  can  lx>  foun<l  the  lim-sf  and 
most  valuable  of  thi'  canine  trilie,  some  of  them  ln-ing  almost 
priceless.  He  has  also  a  fine  stml  of  horses,  and  a  choice  herd 
of  Alderney  catth-:  and  last,  but  not  Ie.a.st,  he  cultivates  a  lux- 
urious veget.lble  and  fruit  garden. 

In  this  delightful  retreat,  Dr,  Si>eir,  like  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  his  villa  on  the  luinksof  the  Mediterranean.  s|X'nds  much  of 
his  time  during  the  heated  summer  months;  although  it  is 
distant  six  or  seven  miles  from  his  town  residence,  a  pleasant 
and  easy  route  by  rail  renders  his  olfiee  readily  acces.-»ible;  his 
profes-sional  arrangements  are  such  that  none  of  his  numerous 
patients  are  neglected,  and  his  practice  is  uninterrupted 
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Near  his  country  seat  is  that  of  his  father,  quite  as  ])leasant 
and  attractivi-  as  that  of  the  son. 

In  If^l'.l.  Dr.  SiM-ir  was  niirried  to  Frances  S.,  daughter  of 
Pfter  Hi'genian  of  New  York,  with  whom  liis  marriage  re- 
lations have  iKfu  jileasant  and  liappy. 

As  a  frieml.  Dr.  Speir  is  sincere  and  inideviatint;;  liis  uu- 
preti'iidiiiK  maiinci-s  and  fine  eonviTsational  ])owcrs  render 
iiim  an  attractive  and  instructive  companion.  As  a  citizen, 
he  is  se<lulous  to  advance  the  interests  of  tlie  community  in 
whidi  lie  lives. 

hs.  he  ha^  not  yet  piusseil  the  limits  of  niid<Ile  life,  with  the 
Iilea><ing  surroundings  we  have  descriU'd.  he  luis  every  reason 
to  anticipate  a  long  and  jirosperous  future. 

ALEXANDER  HUTCHINS.  A.M.,  M.D. 
Ale.x.kNDKR  HutcHISs.  .V.M..  M.D..  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  January  24.  183.5.  and  is  descended  from  New  EiiKl-ind 
ancestry.  After  a  i)reliminai'y  course  ;it  the  Peekskill 
Academy,  he  entered  Williams  College,  in  18.5;i,  took  the 
(ii-fck  oration  ill  the  junior  year,  anil  graduated  with  the 
valeilictory  honors.  August  5,  1857.  In  1862.  he  took  the  ad 
eiiiuleni  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  studied  medicine  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D<K'tor  of  Medicine  from  the  New  York  Medical  College,  in 

1860.  At  the  same  time  were  awarded  to  him  the  Van 
Arkeu  jjrize  and  a  s[)ecial  degree  in  the  department  of  Toxi- 
cological  Chemistry.  On  the  day  after  his  graduation,  Dr. 
Hutchins  was  apiwinted  .Siugeoa  of  the  Star  of  the  West, 
one  of  the  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Havana  steamers,  a 
jmsition  which  he  held  four  months.  Later,  he  was  appointed 
House  .Surgeon  in  the   HlaekweU's   Island  Hospital,   and.   in 

1861.  receiveil  tin'  appointment  of  Interne  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Ne"  York.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Surgeon  in  the  Lnilcd  States  Navy,  and  served  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Naval  Hospital,  on  the  United  States  steamship  Wyan- 
dotte, on  the  Harriet  Lane,  flagship  of  the  Potomac  flo- 
tilla, and  afterward  on  the  Mansacliusetts.  sup|)ly  ship  to 
the  -Vtlantic  sipiadron,  till  July,  1863,  wlii'n  ill-health  ren- 
dered his  resignation  necessary. 

.\ngust  31.  1863,  Dr.  Hutchins  began  private  jiractice  at 
7!)6  DcKalb  avcnui-.  Brooklyn,  and  soon  afterward  became  a 
niemlM-r  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Kings  I'ciunty,  and.  since 
1868.  has  been  continuously  connected  with  it  officially,  till- 
ing the  office  of  President  during  three  successive  terms  (1876- 
1878).  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Proceech'jif/s,  the 
official  organ  of  the  society,  and  in  establishing  the  society's 
readiog-room  and  library.  He  is  Visiting  Physic^ian  to  the 
BrfK)klyn  Hos])ital;  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital and  the  Eiust  Hnxiklyn  and  Bushwick  Dispen.sarv.  He 
iK'came  a  prominent  member  of  the  Medical  .Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  1H74.  serve<l  some  years  on  the  committee  tm 
by-laws,  was  awarded  the  Merritt  H.  Cash  prize  for  1875,  on 
•'S<-liool  Hygiene,  with  reference  to  the  i)hysioIogical  rela- 
tions of  age  and  sex  to  mental  and  physical  education."  and 
was  elected  President  of  that  society  in  1883.  He  is  also  a 
iiiemlH-r  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Hntehin.s'  principal  contributions  to  medical  literature  have 
Iwen  pap<-rs  on  •'Nitrate  of  Aniyl." '•  Jaborandi."  "Apocy- 
nuni  Cannabinum  "  "Forced  Alimentation."  '•  The  Parturient 
Dose  of  Ergot,"  and  ••  Calcium  Salicylate  in  Ibe  .Serous  Diarr- 
hu'iiH  of  Infants." 

The  doctor  has  Ixi-n  connected  with  St.  Matthew's  Protes- 
tant Ei)i.scopal  Church  since  1883,  is  Superintendent  of  its 
Sunday-SclKM.l,  and  a  memlM-r  of  its  vestry,  and  for  many 
years  hius  In-en  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunda  .  - 
School  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  the  .Secretary  of 
the  Ka.st  Brooklyn  .Savings  ifiuik.      He  was  married,  in  1863, 


to  Mary  F.   Pelton,  of  Pouglikecpsie,  N.  Y..  and  has  three 
daughters  and  three  sons. 


Dr.  homer  L.  BARTLETT. 

Dr.  HoirER  L.  B.vrtlett  was  born  in  Jericho.  ChKtendeu 
county,  Vermont.  His  father's  name  was  Klias.  He  was  a 
wealthy  and  highly  intelligent  New  England  farmer,  and  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett.  of  Revolutionary  niemory. 
His  mother's  nume  was  Eliza  Wheelock.  a  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock.  an  early  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  e<lucation  at 
an  academy  in  his  native  village,  and  later  at  the  Academy 
of  Bakersfield,  N.  Y.,  then  under  the  care  of  J.  S.  Sjjalding. 
a  most  successful  and  painstaking  educator.  At  school  he 
wa-s  noted  for  his  j)roSciency  in  niatheniatics  and  the  natural 
.sciences,  and  e.si)ecially  for  his  facility  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing. In  the  weekly  debates  of  the  •' Debating  Society  "  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  he  was  considcredone  of  the  fore- 
most champions.  He  had.  in  common  with  most  New  Eng- 
land youths,  been  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  the 
practice.  His  father,  being  the  possessor  of  large  landed 
jiroperty.  was  anxious  that  his  sons  should  be  farmers  like 
himself,  but  only  the  eldest  yielded  to  his  wish.  Homer  and 
his  younger  brother,  Edwin,  both  determining  to  keep  up  the 
family  name  of  a  "  race  of  doctors."  Accordingly,  after  hav- 
ing acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  classics  to  master 
the  technicalities  of  the  professit)n,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  early  friend  and  family  physi- 
cian. Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  in  his  native  village.  Shortly  after 
this,  Dr.  Hamilton  removing  to  Albany,  N.  Y..  his  student 
accomjiauied  him.  remaining  one  year:  in  the  meantime 
attending  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Albany  Medical  College. 
He  had  pre\  iously  attended  .a  course  of  medical  lectures  Ln 
the  College  of  Woodstock,  Vermont.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  year  in  Albanj',  by  the  advice  of  his  former  iirecei)tor.  he 
went  to  New  Y'ork  and  entered  the  office  of  Professor  Willard 
Parker,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  splendid  career.  Here  he 
fouiKl  am]>le  oi)portunity  for  acquiring  both  the  theoretical 
and  ])ractical  branches  of  his  profession,  and  enthusiastically 
he  embraced  them.  In  the  winter  of  1  .S')4-'.'j.'>.  he  attended 
his  third  course  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  this  a<lmirable  institution  in  l.s.'j."). 
in  coiiqiany  with  Drs.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  George  F.  Shrady, 
Edward  W.  Laml«'rt,  and  other  men  now  prominent  in  the 
])rofession.  After  his  graduation,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Kings  t!ounty  Hosi)ital.  in 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thom.as  Turner, 
one  of  tlie  liest  read  and  most  efficient  superintendents  that 
institution  has  ever  possessed.  During  his  term  of  service,  in 
addition  to  his  usual  duties  in  the  lIos])ital.  he,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  D.  B.  Simmonds — afterwards  me<lical  missionary  to 
.Japan — arranged  a  lomplete  anatomical  cabinet,  besides  pre- 
serving numerous  jiatbological  s])ecimens.  Just  before  the 
close  of  his  service,  he  contrax'ted  erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
head,  which  nearly  prove<l  fatal,  and  oliligeil  him  to  go  home 
for  the  summer  to  recruit  his  strength.  In  the  autumn  of 
1856,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Prof. 
Parker,  ojjcned  an  office  in  Eighty-sixth  street.  Here  he  re- 
mained one  week,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  take  the  place  of 
Drs.  Dubois  and  Crane,  who  bad  just  died  in  New  Utrecht  of 
yellow  fever.  This  call  coming  to  him  like  the  voice  of  God, 
he  <lid  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  it.  Conseiiuently,  with- 
out delay  or  hesitation,  he  closed  his  office  in  Yorkville  and 
removed  to  New  Utrecbt.  although  the  fever  was  still  preva- 
lent. There  he  remained  until  the  following  spring,  when  he 
removed  to  Flatbush.  where  he  still  resides.  On  his  return  to 
Flatbush,  in  the  .spring  of  1807,  he  was  made  Consulting  Physi 
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cian  to  tho  Kings  County  Hospital,  by  fhi>  advirn  ot  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, vvliicli  position  In-  slill  lioljs.  l[c  is  also  I'liysiiiiin  t"  tin- 
Kin;.;sf'<iunly  I'liiid'ntiaiy.  Mr  nri};innli'il  llir  Ilialtli  Hoiinl 
of  (111- town  of  Kliidiush.  of  whicli  he  was  Ilr.'illli  OlticiT  for 
twflvc  years.  He  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  seenring 
a  I'oliei-  Moard.  of  wliieli  he  was  the  first  president.  He  is  a 
nienilK-r  ol'  (he  Kings  Comity  Meilii'al  .Soriely :  a  periiiani'iil 
nienilMT  of  liie  Anieriean  Meilieal  .\ssoeiation,  of  whiih  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Medical  Congress  hi'ld  in  London. 
August.  ISHl:  aii<l  iiieniliei- ol'  tju'  I'hysieians' .\lutnal  .\id  .As- 
sociation. Like  many  professional  men.  Dr.  liartlctt  has  car- 
rii'd  his  researches  1  icy ond  the  strict  domain  of  his  profession- 
al pursuits.  At  oni'  tiinc>  he  devoted  nmch  time  anil  stndv  to 
t-'rccmasonry.  He  was  Master  of  his  own  LiHlge  for  three 
yeai-s.  in  the  nu-antime  coiitrilmting  papers  and  giving  lec- 
IniTs  on  various  .sulijeets  comiected  with  Masonry. 

Tn  literary  |>ursuits.  Dr.  Kartlett  is  no  tyro.  For  many 
yi  ars  he  has  lieen  a  frequent  contrihutor  to  the  daily  pa|HTs. 
as  well  as  to  medical  journals,  and  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
•Sketches  of  Long  Island,"  sonu'  of  them  strictly  historical, 
while  otln'rs  ari'  romances  from  old  legends.  In  1S.")!I,  Dr. 
H.irtlett  was  married  to  Margaret  Strong  Scott,  daughter  of 
Henry  Scott,  Esii.,  of  Cooperstown.  X.  V..  who  died  in  ISTIl, 
leaving  four  children. 

Dr.  Bartlett's  residence  in  I'lalbush,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  is  named  "  Kenimore,"  after  J.  Fonimor«;  Cooimt. 
the  novidist.  a  neighbor  ami  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Scott 
familv. 


lilt.  COUNELIUS  OLCOTT. 
Dr.  CORNKi.iti.s  (ii.coTT,  M.  D..  a  prominent  citizen  and 
physician  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  w.xs  born  in  Jersey  City,  New- 
Jersey,  on  the  :ilst  day  of  January,  bS38.  He  comes  of 
an  old  and  honorable  Knglish  family,  members  of  whi<-h 
iu  ancient  times  liehl  high  rank  under  the  Crown,  and  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Olcott,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Hartford.  Conn.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  en- 
gaged in  genealogical  research,  that  nmch  confusion 
prevailed  in  early  Colonial  times  as  to  the  orthography  of 
proper  names.  Tills  confusion,  or  rather  irregularity, 
was  not  peculiar  to  anv  class,  but  seems  to  have 
l>een  more  or  less  general,  for  oven  those  two  distinguished 
New  Englanders,  Endicott  and  Winthrop,  appear  to  have 
indulged  in  more  than  one  style.  The  present  spelling  of  the 
name  of  Olcott,  is  that  which  was  adopted  l)v  the  founder  of 
the  American  family  now  bearing  it;  as  is  sulliciently  proved 
by  his  autografjh,  appended  to  a  legal  document  executed  in 
Hartford,  Conn,,  April  2ad,  IfwO  (and  preserved  in  the 
Colonial  recordsi  and  by  the  initial  T.  O,  on  his  seal,  a,  wax 
impression  of  which,  afiixed  to  the  will  of  Timothy  llydi — a 
grandson  of  the  lirst  Thomas  Olcott — was  discovered  in  184."). 
According  to  the  learned  Col.  Henry  S.  Olcott.  the  .Vinerican 
name  Olcott  is  a  more  modern  form  of  the  English  name 
Alcock,  variously  spelled  by  tin-  New  England  .settlers.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  there  ari' 
several  families  of  this  name,  all  of  whom  bear,  .is  a  crest,  a 
cock,  in  some  ca-ses  represented  as  crowing,  in  others  as 
silent  (with  the  motto  \'i(/ilnte—W  watching):  probably  in 
allii.>)ion  lo  the  name,  which  some  say  is  of  Saxon  origin  and 
derived  from  raid  ((Jerman  aid.  altl  meaning  old,  and  cov. 
meaning  a  male  bird.  In  a  work  entitleil  •' Derivations  of 
Family  Names,"  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Arthur  (father  of 
the  President  of  the  L'nited  .States)  the  name  is  s.aid  to  come 
from  Hal  or  Al,  a  nickname  for  Henry:  and  Cock,  a  termin- 
ation meaning  little,  or  diminutive,  tho  same  as  ot  or  kin: 
little  Hal  or  Al.  The  first  member  of  the  family  of  whom  a 
detinito  account  has  come  down  to  his  descendants,  was  the 


'li-.iiii^uiiihotl  Dr.  I     :  __ i,^.  i 

Henry  VU.— a  niiin  who  »\nil  jiniiri'  on  no(  onl>  tliu 
luime  of  hi<4  rnniilv.  Imt  4m  tlic  enitro  counlry.  Ai-<t>nJ- 
ing  t<>  Hxfn  Iliograplilcal  Dirtionary,  |>iibll>lu«l  in  l>oiii|fiti 
in  1848,  l/iird  Cliuni'idlor  .loliii  .Mi-iH-k  woii  Umi  at  lk>\<-liiv, 
Yorkuhire.  He  conipl<>ti-<|  Iih  eilncnlinn  at  < 'miiliriilgr.  mid 
al  Ihis  I'niverxity  took  the  ilt-gnt'  .f  IkMli.rir  Ijinn.  In 
rapid  HiicccMniiiii  he  wan  iH-an  of  \V.-.>miii«l'T  IftOmp  nf 
Uocliest<>r,  Won-iiiter,  and,  in   II  ,  i„ 

the  .See  of  Ely.      His  Hoeiilnr  ad%.>  ,,,,rf; 

in  ll(i2  he  was  made  Master  of  ilio  Itillii:  in  1470.  a  Priry 
Councillor  and  Aml.ik-uiji.lor  to  tlio  I'ourt  of  i  oat ili<,  a  Com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  S<:otc1i  I  oniniijwionera,  Ix>nl 
President  of  Wales:  and  in  1472  he  wiw  aiiKle  I.<)r<l  (  liancHlnr 
by  Honry  VH.  Hii  akill  in  architectiin-  vrsut  itoomin<>nt  llwl 
tho  King  apiKjinU-d  liini  i  •oniptroller  of  (he  Rnynl  worku  nn<l 
buildings.  Hia  Kpi.m^oiml  palaren.  cMix-f-inlly  that  ■■f  Kly. 
were  improved  by  his  taste.  Hi-  foundi-<l,  in  'i  ' 
at  Kingston-iipon-Hiill.  In  HtW,  he  founil- - 
lege  at  Cambridge,  and  appropriat<-<l  to  iti  xm-  a  liniiap  lor- 
merly  occupied  iis  a  nunnery  i  that  of  St.  Ilhoilpgunili.  Mo 
was  :is  di.itinguislied  for  his  virtues  an  for  In-,  lenrning  and 
abilities.  Ho  died  at  Wislieacli.  OcIoImt  IhI,  l.VW,  and  trsa 
buried  in  a  beautiful  chapel  in  Ely  <  'nthr<lml.  Iiuill  by  him- 
self. He  wrote  various  w-orks  in  I  jitin,  of  a  religioiM  charac- 
ter, and  a  little  treatise  entitled,  in  allu,<iion  to  hin  own  nam<>, 
'•  Qalli  Cautis  ad  Cnn/rntrn  Snon." 

Tn  17(17.  another  of  tlw  family.  nanie<l  Natliiui  Alcork,  i* 
mentioned  as  an  eminent  si-holar.  He  wn-<  •'<liii'ii|ii|  primar- 
ily in  Lancashire:  afterward  studied  al  Kdinbiirgh.  and  ■.iili- 
seqnently  at  l.<-yden.  in  Holland,  under  HoTliaave,  liaiiliiiin. 
.Vlbimis  tiravi-saiid.  lie  took  the  degri><' of  Diainr  of  Moli- 
cine  in  17:57:  and.  in  1711.  he  was  institiitol  M.-Lster  of  Art  • 
of  Jesus  College.  Cambridge.  Tliomas  Olcott.  llio  roiiniliT  i>f 
the  Americnn  family  under  i-onsiderat  on,  an  onccslnr  of  iIh- 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  Englaml.  nod  wan 
lx>m  in  the  early  part  of  tho  s«'V€'nleoiith  century.  It  i^  mijv 
posed  by  some  authorities  that  he  came  lo  .Vmeric4i  with  H,-\. 
Thomas  Hooker,  in  the  ship  Oriffiii.  which  left  Holland  in 
July,  Hi:i:i.  and.  after  :i  pas.sage  of  eight  wivks.  K-iuhfil  New- 
England  SeptemlH>r  Ith  following.  Some  two  liiiniln'<l  iki,*- 
sengers  came  by  this  ves-st-l.  Governor  Wmthmp  reoonla  the 
event  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Mr.  Hooker  arrived  from  England  w-ith  John  Cotton  an<l 
Mr.  .Stone,  also  Ministers.  S<'ptemlH>r  Itli.  ItKW.  and  many 
other  men  of  good  estates.  They  got  out  of  England  wild 
great  dilliculty.  all  places  being  belaid  to  h;ive  takon  Mr.  <  'ot- 
ton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  who  hail  long  lie»-n  sought  for.  Co  luivo 
been  brought  into  the  High  Commission.  " 

These  emigrants  settled  at  Newtown,  now  Ciunliridgp, 
Mass.  Mr.  Hooker,  being  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind, 
probably  seeking  to  escape  rivalry  with  Cotton,  formed  a  i-om- 
pany  of  men,  women  and  children  from  Newtown  and  othrr 
settlements  on  the  aeabo.inl  of  Mnsaaehusrtis.  and.  in  Juno. 
l()3."i.  moved  westward  to  plant  a  new  colony  on  the  Iwoka  of 
the  Connecticut  River.     Accoriling  to  the  belief    '  ""  iel 

Gooilwin,  set  forth  in  the  prefai-e  to  the  first  •  >iii 

valuable   genealogical  work,  entitled  "  The    \>-  .>f 

Thomas  Olcott.  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  H.ir'- 
Thom.as  Olcott,  from  w-hom  sprang  the  C-  h 

of  the  Olcotts,  w-jis  a  meinbi'r  of  this  very  .         ^  no 

of  the  original  settlers  at  Hartford,  then  oalU-d  by  tho  In- 
dians Snckiaug,  but  named  Newtown  by  the  new-<-omon> 
from  the  place  of  their  residence  in  Ma«ai-hii!«>tt>.  and.  in 
February.  ltfc!7.  change<l  to  Ilortford.  Col.  olcott.  who 
edited  .a  revised  e<lition  of  Oooflwin'a  work.  says,  in  hia  pref- 
atorv  remarks,  that  then^  were  two  men  in  the  M  ^ 
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■  ■■iiuiM  'li  ill.-  -.11. IV  ........  .  .)ue  of  whom  reached  tho country 

about  1(530,  and  settled  in  Boston,  while  the  other  did  not 
come  until  several  years  later,  and,  in  l(i:«,  settled  in  Hart- 
fortl.  It  U  likely  that  the  last  named,  who  was  tho 
younger  of  the  two,  adopted  the  siwlling  ••  Olcotf,"  siace 
preserved  by  liis  descendants  to  avoid  <'Onfusiou  with 
his  namesake  and  jKJssible  relativi'.  The  Hartford  settler 
had  been  educated  in  trade  in  Europe,  and  brought 
witli  him  to  the  new  world,  the  experience  and  fruits 
of  sueeessful  enterprise.  In  <omnion  with  Edward  Hopkins, 
Richard  Lord.  Wdliani  Whiting  and  others,  lie  engaged  in 
trade,  for  which  the  Connecticut  was  supposed  to  afford 
great  facilities,  esiKxrially  in  the  traffic  in  furs.  He  "first 
located  himself  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  public  (now  State 
House!  s<]uare,  in  Hartford.  Subsetiuently  he  purchased 
one  of  the  lots  assigned  to  Edward  Hopkins,  iu  the  original 
distribution  of  the  town  among  the  first  .settlers.  This 
lot  comprised  the  whole  sijuare  fronting  on  Main  street, 
and  bounded  by  I'earl.  Trumbull  and  Asylum  streets.  On 
the  south-east  corner  he  erected  a  dwelling  for  his  own  occu- 
pation, which  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
several  generations."  Thomas  Oltott  was  a  man  of  excellent 
standing  in  Hartford,  and.  in  IWd.  was  one  of  the  two  con- 
stables of  the  place.  He  died  in  1().>1,  at  the  age  of  45  years, 
probably,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  records,  while  on  a  visit 
of  bufiiness  to  Virginia.  He  disjxjsed  of  his  property  by  will 
on  his  death-be<l.  1  lis  estate,  which  was  a  hirge  one  for  those 
days,  aggregated  nearly  .t'I..")0().  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons 
and  t  wo  daughtei-s.  Mrs.  Olcott.  whose  baptismal  name  was 
Abigail.  j)roved  fully  equal  to  the  management  of  the  estate 
and  family  left  in  her  sole  cliarge  by  tlie  death  of  her  husband. 
She  bought,  let  and  sold  lands,  loaned  money  on  mortgage 
security,  made  contracts  lor  delivering  goods,  and.  from  all 
accounts,  carried  on  her  husband's  business  "like  one  to  the 
manor  born."  She  died  May  26.  1693,  aged  78  years,  and 
was  buried  with  her  husband,  in  the  public  burying  ground 
in  the  rear  of  the  Centre  Congregational  Church.  Hartford. 
In  this  burial  place  stands  a  plain  but  massive  shaft  of  stone, 
erected  "  In  Memory  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Hartford." 
whose  names,  including  that  of  Thomas  Olcott  (here  spelled  • 
-Mcott)  are  <hiseled  in  its  surface. 

The  sous  of  Thomas  Olcott,  who  were  farmta-s,  resided  at 
Hartford,  and  were  all  men  of  con.sideration  in  the  colony. 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  admitted  a  freenum  .May  20,  16,")S, 
and  .Samuel,  the  second  sou,  on  May  12,  1664. 

The  grandfather  of  the  sid)ject  of  this  sketch  was  John 
Easton  Olcott  (bom  July  24,  1749),  son  of  Thomas  Olcott  of 
Stratford,  Conn.,  and  his  first  wife  Sarah  East  n,  daughter 
of  John  Easton  of  Hartford.  He  was  lireally  d(  s(  .'Dued  from 
Thomas  Olcott  and  of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  j;ame  in 
America,  and  married  Hannah  Sands  of  HemiJstcad.  Long 
Island.  Kor  some  time  after  his  marriage  he  resided  at  Strat- 
ford, Coim.,  but  subsequently  loth  he  and  his  wife  removed 
to  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  they  died.  Their  oldest  son.  John 
Sands  Olcott,  born  in  the  last-named  place,  removed  to  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  but  subsequently  went  to  Jersey  City,  then  known 
as  Paulus  Hook,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  and  liuilt  the  first  two  rope-walks  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  One  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  H.,  located  as  a 
planter  in  Ix)uisiana  and  died  ihere  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War.  Another  brother.  Kev.  James  S.  Olcott, 
Wiis  the  first  onlained  clergyman  who  i  liiciated  in  Jersey  City, 
and  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  first  church 
edifice  (Dutch  Reformed),  waserected  iu  that  city.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  BaK'heler,  of  England,  and  had  nine  children- 
eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sands  Olcott,  one  of  these 
Eons,  went   to  New  Hope,  Penri.,  and  established  extensive 


manufactories.  He  was  a  born  inventor,  and  expended  sev- 
eral fortunes  in  carrying  on  his  plans  and  experiments.  One 
of  his  projects,  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  competing  with 
the  foreign  productions,  was  a  manufacture  of  linen  from 
flax  grown  in  New  Jersey.  All  the  machinery  used  in  this 
work  was  of  his  own  invention.  At  one  time  he  had  five 
large  factories  iu  successful  oi)eration  in  New  Hope,  and  also 
the  largest  rope-walk  in  the  country.  Two  of  his  inventions 
have  become  widely  known — the  "  Equalizer,"  for  j)roducing 
uniformity  iu  thread,  used  iu  nearly  every  cotton  factory, 
and  the  "Walking  Jack,"  extensively  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rope. 

The  youngest  of  these  sons,  Dr.  Coknelius  Olcott,  of  Brook- 
lyn, whose  portrait  apjiears  in  connection  with  this  sketch, 
received  his  early  education  at  the  academies  of  New  Hope, 
Penn..  and  Lamberts ville,  N.  J.  He  returned  to  Jersey  City 
in  l.S4;^.  and  soon  afterwards  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  training,  he  was 
graduated  in  1849  at  the  University  of  New  York,  with  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  established  himself  in 
Brooklyn  iu  March  of  the  same  year,  and  devoting  himself 
with  great  earnestness  to  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  surgery, 
soon  acquired  such  a  mastery  of  this  department  as  gave  him 
great  reputation  both  with  the  medical  profession  and  tho 
general  public.  As  a  volunteer  surgeon  he  served  in  the 
Federal  army  under  McCleUau  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  under 
Grant  in  the  Fredericksburgh  campaign.  Since  the  war  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  general  practice  in  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  has  earned  a  name  as  a  family  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon of  eminence  scarcely  second  to  any  other  in  the  St.ate. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Meilical  Society,  and 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  iiertaiiis  to  his  chosen  calling. 
In  November,  1874,  Dr.  Olcott  performed  with  signal  success 
the  difficult  operation  in  midwiferj',  teclmically  known  as  the 
"  Caesarian  section."  An  account  of  this  surgical  operation, 
ilie  first  successful  one  of  the  kind  ever  reported  in  Brookli/n 
or  Neio  York,  originally  appeared  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Obstctrict:  and  Diseases  of  ^\'ometl  and  Children,  April. 
1879.  It  was  subsequeutl}'  republished  in  pamjddet  form.  In 
surgical  cases  requiring  more  than  ordinary  skill,  his  services 
are  in  continual  request  by  his  brothers  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Brooklyn  and  vicinit)-,  and  he  has  performed  with 
marked  success  nearly  all  the  more  difficult  operations  of  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Olcott  was  the  original  pioneer  settler  of  Greenwood 
Lake,  and  it  is  mainly  through  liis  efforts  that  this  beautiful 
resort  has  been  made  what  ..;  now  is.  In  1869,  being  attracted 
by  the  possibilities  of  the  spot,  he  purchased  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  at  the  lake  and  built  a  cottage  and  began  other 
improvements.  The  sheet  of  water  now  known  as  Green- 
wood Lake  is  partly  of  artificial  construction,  some  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  having  been  flooded  after  having  been 
cleared  of  trees.  At  the  time  Dr.  Olcott  became  a  property 
owner  at  the  lake,  the  stumps  of  these  trees  projected  above 
its  surface,  but  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  these  unsightly 
objects,  and  having  first  drained  the  lake,  through  the  co- 
operation of  President  Randolph  of  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Canal,  he  had  the  objectionable  stum))s  sawed  off  close  to  the 
roots.  This  undertaking— one  of  no  slight  magnitude — was 
conducted  entirely  under  his  siijjervision  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

Ob.serviug  the  success  of  Dr.  ( )l(-otl's  plan,  the  (ireeuwood 
Lake  Railroad  Company  (which  had  previously  tried  iu 
si'veral  ways  to  remove  the  slumps  in  another  part  of  the 
lake),  subsequently  adopted  it,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The 
change  wrought  by  this  jiroceeding  was  remarkable,  and 
the  lake,  which  had   hei-etofore  seemed — to  the  casual  ob- 
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server — to  possess  no  siH-cial  ohiiriu,  s|>t<«Mlily  Imtuuh'  iioUmI 
for  iUi  b«'iiiity.  Tn  a  sliort  time  ploa.Muri'-8tfkt'rs  iiml  tourists 
Uigan  to  1)(!  attrarti'd  to  it  ;  and  with  a  view  ti>  its  furtlii-r 
clt'volKpmont,  a  miinbor  of  promiiU'iit  and  wealthy  oitia-ns 
of  Nf'w  York  and  New  Jersey  originated  the  Ore(mwm)il 
Ijike  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Oh-ott  iM'canio  president. 
The  comliined  elTorts  of  this  club  resulted  in  very  elal>omte 
improvements.  Hesides  building  an  elegant  elul>-hou.se  at 
Warwiik  Woodlands,  the  Association  has  stocked  the  lake 
with  lish;  and.  with  a  view  to  attracting  game,  has  planteil 
wihl  ric-e  through  the  swamps  anil  lowdands  of  the  region. 
The  lake,  which  is  !>00  feet  above  tide-level,  is  situattsi 
partly  in  I  Irange  county,  N.  Y..  and  jiartly  in  I'assaic  county. 
N.  .1. :  and  the  Greenwood  Ijike  A.s.sociati(in  lias  st-cnred 
from  the  Legislatures  of  both  States  game  privileges  cover- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  mountain  land.  Tliis 
region  is  now  pronounced  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
healthful  in  the  country.  Its  development  has  lit-en  rapiil, 
and  as  a  select  summer  resort  it  gives  promise  of  U'comiiig 
in  time  a  {wwerful  riv.il  of  some  of  the  most  notisl  watering 
places  of  the  present  day.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  DIeott  to  .state 
that  the  opening  of  this  region,  and  the  im|ietus  g^ven  its 
ilevelopment  was  largely  the  result  of  his  foresight,  enter- 
prise and  energy;  and  that  its  present  conilition  and  future 
prospects  are  based  upon  ojierations  in  which  he  is  the  mov- 
ing spirit.  One  of  the  recent  results  of  the  development  of 
this  place  has  bi>eu  the  founding  there  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Christian  Philosophy,  organized  to  promote  the 
broiid  and  lilier.ll  discussion  of  theological  questions;  the 
object  being  to  counteract  the  etTect  of  the  teachings  of 
Spencer.  Mill.  Hu.xley.  and  others. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  is  the  Rev.  Charles  K. 
1  )eenis.  of  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  ( )lcott  has  been  con- 
nected with  it  since  its  inception.  Dr.  Olcott  possesses  a 
great  sliare  of  the  moilesty  that  generally  .iccom[)anies 
superior  merit.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  profouml 
thought,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  important  9ul>- 
jt-cts.  which,  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  have  oc- 
(Mipied  the  attention  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  writers, 
lie  is  an  intelligent  patron  of  the  fine  aits,  and  in  his  ele- 
gant home,  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  ]>artsof  Brooklyn, 
are  to  be  found  many  beautiful  specimens  of  painting  and 
statuary,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value.  A  man  of 
large  heart  and  kindly  sympathies,  lie  is  esteemed  in  the 
community  in  which  ho  resides,  scarcely  less  for  liis  tinosten- 
t  it  ions  character  than  for  his  (irofessional  learning  and  skill. 

Dr.  Olcott  married  Jliss  Katherine  M.  Van  Dozer,  dailgh- 
ler  of  Jamea  B.  Van  Duzer,  Esq.,  and  Letitia  Von  Winkle, 
his  wife,  of  New  York.  Three  clulilr»'n  were  l)om  to  this 
marriage  —  Philip  (iordon.  who  ilie<l  in  infancy;  Charles 
.\ugiistus,  and  Ida  Lillian. 

Charles    Augustus    Olcott  adoptol  the    profession   of    his 
father,  and  w.is  graduate<l  in  1S75,  at  the   Bellcvne  Hospital 
Medical  College,   with   the   degre«>   of    l)<x;tor   of  Mt><licine. 
He  IS  now  Surgeon   to   the   Fire   Department  of  Bri»>klyn. 
au'l  is  .issociated  \vith  his  father  in  general  practice.     Miss 
Ma   Lillian  Olcott,   an  accomplished  young  laily  of    rare 
mental  qualities,  although  not  adopting  literature  as  a  life 
work.    signalize<l   herself  at   the   early  age  of  sixteen   by  n 
literary  attempt  as  remarkable   as   it   w.is   successful.     T1ii.s 
was  ni'thing  less  than    the   giving  to  the   English-9l»-.ikiiig 
public  a   translation   of  a   work    entitled,    /xi  Morfth-  .V.7/<i 
h'HoMijiii  I'nsUivii.    from   the    pen  of  I'rof.  (jiaconio   B  i 
lotti,  of  Klorence,   the    .Vmerican   edition   of   which.    ■: 
thelitli'  of  "Kthiis  of  Positivism."   she  efliteil    with   • 
satisfaction  to  the  learmsi  Italian  author,  who  eompliii 
her  labors  in  his  iirefaee  t«>  that  «slition  in  teniia  of  iinqaali-  | 


lii'd  pnu.s4-.  .•-  „f 

h'T  yi>lirs,  tlir  :ii,_ 

that  that  emini'Ut  iMycholngint  ri'gr>'ll-'<l  Pr--ri-««<ir  liar- 
zellotti's  b(Mjk  had  not  Ikvu  Iritnnlittist  int>-  li./ii  >.  mil  iiui^- 
tering  dinieiiltUm  that  woiilil  linvo  diiu'nur  >  -    imiIivI 

a  much  older  aoil  nior«<  oxia-rienii'd  |a-t~iii.  nr'-uKht  llio 
tntiistation  HUcct-SMfully  through  llie  pniw.  In  lu-r  ••xtH'iix' 
youth  braving  <-ritici'<in.  from  which.  liowi<va>r,  tliv  inf>ril  of 
h>-r  laUir  elTcctunllv  -hielde*!  her.* 


THoM.VS  I'.  NnimiH.  M.  I). 

TiiiiM.vs  p.  NiiKKix.  M.  I).  -Vovt    m«n 
have  l)ocn  brought   more  cunvpii'UoiMlv   )- 
than  Dr.  Norris. 

lie  is  conspiciiMUi  not  only  lu  a  pliV"''  ■  ""   '" 
as  a  p<ilitician  and  I'ivilian  who  hiut 'I 
sevenil  ollicial  iMxiilions  with  mnrki-i  .m 
tinguished  h!ms4-lf  as  a  li>gicnl,  enulitx  n 
whose  proiluetions  liave  IwH-n  justly  «■ 
As  a  statistical  writer,  we  di>  not   h- 
prtMjminent,  as    his    cmtn 
writing  for  the  New  York  V     ■ 
many  of  the  leading  magazines. 

Thomas  P.    Norris  waa  Iwm   I' 
towi«  of  itush,  fourteen  miles  from  the  < 
land. ^  iTo  came  from  an  oil  and  very  rex;  •■■'i 

that  part  of  tho  country.     Itis  father  rank- 
notefl  master  builders  and  contractors  of  his  i 
man  of  great  purity  of  character,  intelligent,  • 
ings,  and  a  symj«thetie  nature.     Hi-  fell  a  vie  um  to 
great  cholera  epidemic  in    I>*-1?.    lonvimr  a   widow  nnd 
children,  of  whom  Dr.  Norr 
l>efore  her  marriage,  was  u 
land,  .1  descendant  of  one  of  thooe  ■  I** 

\vho  are  strongly  attached   to  their  li  of 

tho  laws  of  primogeniture.  She  was  a  Indr  of  unasual 
intelligence  and  force  of  character.  After  the  denth  of  her 
husband,  the  guidance  and  management  of  her  six  childrpn 
imposeil  a  great  responsibility  upon  her,  which  iihc  dinrhmrgwl 
with  praiseworthy  success.  .Vs  she  jxiBaeased  in  her  own 
right  considenible  proiHTty,  ami  t  id'» 

estate  a  handsome  allowance.   ■  of 

rearing  and  educating  her  chililr  ir* 

after  the  death  of   her  husKini  '"1 

States  with  her  family,  an-1  rk. 

Young  Norris  w:us  iuinii'' 1 1        .    ,  "d 

of  St.  Patrick's  C.«tl«>rtral,  wh-re  h.  vr 
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devoted  himwlf  to  tlioiii  so  intt'usely  lliat  liis  health  became 
impaired,  and  \\i  was  compelled  to  resign;  after  which  he 
went  to  Brooklyn,  the  home  of  liis  wife.  Not  long  after  this 
she  died,  llcr  death  Wius  soon  alter  followed  by  that  of  his 
mother. 

He  was  prosperous  and  successful  in  his  j)rofession,  and 
liad  attained  a  position  so  eminent,  and  an  iiiHuence  as  a 
practitioner  and  as  a  citizen  so  e.vtensive,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  Marshals  in  taking  the  United 
States  Census  for  Kings  county,  a  trust  which  he  discharged 
so  satisfactorily  th;it  he  received  the  thanks  of  United  States 
Superintendent  Kennedy.  It  was  during  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  that  he  first  e.vhihited  his  rare  statistical  abili- 
ties, in  coni|)iling  numerous  tables  of  statistics  rel.ating  to  the 
various  interests  of  ICings  county.  These  were  apart  from 
the  regular  tables,  and  have  often  been  referred  to  as  matters 
of  authority.  Dr.  S;ile3,  in  his  valuable  History  of  Brooklyn, 
embodied  many  of  these  tables  in  his  work.  These  produc- 
tions were  pviblished  in  most  of  the  leading  journals.  Their 
merits  were  so  thorougldy  appreciated  that  they  brought  ])i-. 
Norris  prominently  and  fa%orably  before  the  public. 

To  use  the  language  of  the  Jirookli/ii  JCaijle,  "Dr.  Norris  is 
an  able  ami  jiccomplished  statistician.  He  knows  all  about 
Brooklyn,  and  can  doscril)e  almost  everything  it  contains; 
indeed,  he  ha;  done  so."  The  Kaijle  might  have  said  the 
same  of  1);-.  Norris  in  regard  to  the  city  of  New  ^'ork. 

He  was  nominated  by  the  Unionists  for  (  oronor  and  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
oHico  he  exhibited  such  high  professional  abilities,  united 
with  so  much  judicial  acumen,  th.at  he  soon  stood  prominent 
among  the  coroners  of  the  state.  There  were  several 
terrible  .accidents  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  investigation  of 


which  required  the  highest  al)ilities  and  learning.  Among 
these  was  the  explosion  of  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Ciic- 
nango."  in  April,  1864,  while  on  her  trial  trip,  whereby  thirty 
persons  lost  their  lives.  The  investigation  of  this  explo.sion 
before  Coroner  Norris,  was  long,  close  and  interesting.  It 
involved  the  consideration  of  many  abstruse,  scientific 
questions.  The  charge  of  Dr.  Norris  to  the  jury  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive  judicial  and  scientific  pro- 
ductions on  record.  It  was  subse(iuently  published,  with  the 
other  proceedings,  b}'  Messrs.  Ilurd  &  Houghton,  of  New  York, 
in  book  form,  finding  a  welcome  place  in  the  best  law  and 
scientific  libraries  in  the  state  and  nation.  The  incjuiry  into 
another  terrible  e.Kplosiou — that  of  a  coal-oil  still,  led  to 
.another  long  and  interesting  investigation  before  Dr. 
Norris,  as  coroner,  which  for  a  long  time  attracted  jmblicr 
interest. 

In  18T4,  he  was,  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  solici- 
tatioa  on  his  part,  nominated  and  elected  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  Kings  ('ounty  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  one 
year;  he  was  afterwards  elected  for  the  full  (ci-m  of  three 
years. 

Dr.  Norris  brought  to  this  olbce  most  admirable  (|Malifi- 
cations,  rendered  ]>ractical  and  profitable  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  duties  as  Coroner.  During  the  time  he  held 
this  ollice,  IfiOO.lKKI  a  year  was  saved  to  the  county.  Sub- 
sei[iienlly,  he  successfully  engaged  in  an  elfort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  insane  of  the  coiuity.  His  labors  in  that  di- 
rection aroused  miich  pid>li<-  attention,  and  were  highly 
commended  by  the  press  and  the  i)eople. 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  Dr.  Norris  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  I'oor  of  Kings  County,  entering  upon  his  duties  Janu- 
ary 1,  IST."),  and  discharging  the  duties  of  that  olilce  during  the 
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years  1875,  '76  and '77.  He  took  an  impoiiHiit  part  in  tlifi  kh- 
vention  of  the  Suporintendeats  of  the  rnor  hfUl  at  I'ougli- 
keepsie,  June  Stli  and  9tli,  1875;  in  tliat  lii'ld  at  Sarali>>;a, 
Juno  \'M\\  and  I  >th,  187(>;  and  in  that  held  at  HinKliainton, 
Juiu"  1-tli  and  Kith,  1877.  His  speech  at  the  Convention  at 
I'oujclikeepsie,  on  the  subject  of  "Out-door  Ifelief  to  the  I'oor," 
was  liit;hly  commended.  He  was  elected  t  'hairman  of  the 
Convention  held  at  Binghamton,  June,  1877.  The  records  of 
those  conventions  bear  creditable  evidence  of  Dr.  Norris' 
.ability  as  a  parliamentarian.  Wo  have  already  alluded  to 
him  as  a  writer,  to  which  we  may  add  that  his  productions 
are  numerous,  and  are  read  with  avidity  and  jjrotit. 

As  Dr.  Norris  is  comparatively  a  yonnj;  man;  his  expe- 
rience, his  learning,  his  well-matured  mind  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  give  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  distinction. 


Du.  GKORGE  WACKEKHAGKN. 

Dr.  George  WACKERU.\fiEN  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
Octolicr  28th,  IS'IS.  The  name  of  Wackerhagen  consists  of 
two  (ierman  words,  '•  Wacker,"  vigorous,  brave;  and  "  ha- 
gen,"  to  hedge,  or  a  hedge.  His  father  was  George  Augustus 
Gerard  Wackerhagen,  a  n.ative  of  Hanover,  Germany,  and 
a  nephew  of  Rev,  Dr.  Augustus  Wackerhagen,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Wackerhagen  family  can  be  easily 
traced  back  several  hundred  years,  forming  an  interesting 
history  for  the  various  high  public  orticial  positions  in  cliurch 
and  state  which  its  members  have  held.  Tlie  Wackerhagen 
domain  at  one  time  lomposed  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the 
citv  of  Hanover,  Germany.  Dr.  Wackerhagen's  grandfather, 
Charles  Wackerhagen,  was  engaged  in  diplomatic  services, 
and  later  was  I'ostmaster-General  of  Harborg.  The  doctor's 
great-uncle,  George  Wackerhagen,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
was  a  distinguished  character  in  Germanj-.  He  was  born  in 
1778,  and  when  14  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Hanoverian 
Army  as  a  cadet ;  he  was  engaged  in  active  service  in  Fland- 
ers for  nine  years  ;  was  captured  bj-  the  French  in  1801  ;  after 
his  relciise  he  entered  the  University  of  Gotlingen,  where 
he  completed  his  studies.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Anglo- 
German  Legion  which  formed  a  part  of  the  English  army  in 
Spain.  This  I^egion  was  under  the  command  of  the  celebra- 
ted Sir  John  Moore.  He  entered  this  service  with  the  rank  Of 
Captain  and  was  soon  promoted  to  Major.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  siege  of  Bay- 
onne  he  commanded  a  battalion  of  German  and  English. 
During  the  siege,  the  French  broke  out  of  their  works,  attack- 
ing his  position  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  repeated  attacks,  he 
maintaineil  his  position  until  the  enemy  were  largely  re-en- 
forced, and  Major  Wackerhagen  lieing  left  almost  alone,  and 
severely  wounded  in  two  places,  ordered  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  to  retire,  and  sank  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  enemy, 
seeing  their  object  was  unattainable,  retired,  taking  with  them 
a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Major  Wackerhagen. 
After  his  discharge  from  captivity,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel.  "ind  his  subsequent  historj-  was  hon- 
orable and  distinguished. 

When  old  enough,  Dr.Wackerhagen  entered  Trinity  School 
on  the  Hudson,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation, l-irly  in  life  he  had  evinced  a  decided  love  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  On  completing  his  cla.<isical  studies 
he  immediately  commenced  preparing  to  enter  a  profession 
for  which  he  seemed  by  nature  especially  ciualified.  We 
find  him  giving  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  early  age  of  fiXteeo.     While  pursuing   it,  the  rebellion 


broke  out,  and  the  young  studi'Ml.  iimI<u>  'i  with  a  high  iipirit 
of  patriotism,  eidisted  as  u  priviiti-  in  th«  IT.  H,  V.  S.  Tlio 
KelH'llioii  had  then  Imh'II  in  pro;.  '  imi* 

a  well -drilled,  brave  and  coin|M'i'  !  en- 

gagement the  luitlalion  to  which  young  Wucki-rhagen  b*-- 
longed  began  to  retreat,  when  ho.  by  hitt  binvery  and  pm»- 
enceof  mind,  arrested  the  llight  of  Iiim  fellow-noldiem,  rontored 
order,  and  in  due  time  they  r'nptur<!<l  the  brrtutworks  from 
behind  which  the  rebels  were  |>ouring  a  dentniitivo  tire.  A 
numbt>r  of  prisoners  likken  by  the  regiment  adiled  tnrgely  to 
its  laurels  and  to  those  of  young  Waikerhncen.  lie  won 
then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.     Dr.  W  i  fi  wnii  at 

the  siege  of  I'ort  Hmlson,  where  he  was  r  y   illoeon 

which  incapacitatc-<l  him  from  active  dutv  (ur  u  lime.  On 
his  recovery  ho  was  detailed  as  apothecary  at  the  U.  S.  O. 
Hospital  at  Baton  liouge,  where  ho  continued  the  study  of 
medicine  with  such  success  that  upon  examination  he  wuMc<m- 
sidered  entirely  competent  for  hospital  steward  in  the  regular 
U.  S.  Army,  to  which  place  he  wa-s  duly  api>ointed  by  tha 
Secretarv-  of  War.  In  1860,  desirous  of  attending  medical 
lectures,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  whii'h  was  acceptc«l, 
and  he  took  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  pursued  his  studies  and  attonih'tl 
lectures  until  1869,  %vhen  he  graduated  at  the  College  of  I'hy- 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  and  entered  at  oni-e  u|>on  active  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  ha.s  continued  down 
to  the  present  time.  His  success  was  assured  from  the  Iw"- 
ginning  of  his  medical  career,  and  though  still  a  young  man, 
he  has  made  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in 
surgery. 

Dr.  Wackerhagen  is  an  able,  thoughtful  and  vigorous 
writer,  and  has  largely  enriche<l  the  literature  and  learning 
of  his  profession  with  the  ppMluctions  of  his  |ien. 

The  following  are  among  his  contributions  to  the  .Vcic 
York  Moticitl  Journal,  which  gained  for  their  writer  much 
credit  in  and  out  of  the  profession:  "Cas..'  of  Posterior 
Angular  Curvature  of  the  .Spine,  with  Taralysis  of  the  Lower 
Extremities,  comjdicated  with  I'ennanent  Muscular  Contrac- 
tions." This  api>eared  in  August,  1874.  In  (Jcto»<er,  1874. 
he  contributed  an  article  on  "  A  New  Method  of  Applying 
Plaster  of  Paris  for  Fracture  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg."  This 
was  his  own  discovery  ami  has  proved  eminently  8u>'ces!<ful. 

Another  communication,  contributed  by  him  to  th.it  jour- 
nal apjieared  in  the  September  number,  entitled.  •'  An  im- 
proveil  Method  of  obtaining  Supi>ort  for  Kracturetl  Bonea  of 
the  Extremities."' 

In  January,  187.">,  there  api>eare<l  in  the  Nfir  York  Medical 
Jourmil  an  able  and  thoughtful  article  from  the  i>cn  of  l>r. 
Wackerhagen  on  "  Free  Incisions,  with  Drainnge-Tube,  n, 
Par.icentesis,  in  the  Treatment  of  Pyothorax."  Many  <-ases 
are  referred  to  in  this  article  which  came  nniler  the  doctor's 
own  observation. 

In  November,  1880,  he  wrote  an  .irticlo  entitled.  "A 
Convenient  and  [{apiil  Method  .  ■  ■  of  Paris, 

when  applied   in   the   Form  of  .,  for  the 

s.ime  journal.     In  April,  1881,   he  read   n   [«!  '  the 

Kings  County  Medical  Society  entithnl  "A*  iMic 

Surgery:  Ligation  of  Femoral  .\rtery  for  Popliteal  Aneur- 
ism;  Re-section  of  the  Hip-Joint,"  This  production  was 
highly  commended. 

Space  will  not  p»>rniit  us  to  m  -  ■'  -  "  •'■  -  —  '■'■  -is  of 
his  l>en.     In  October.  I87i.  Dr.  in- 

strument which  i  '■•''- 

cal  pri'fessinn  'he 

inventor  of 
o|)e  rations." 
of  the  profesition. 
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Dr.  WackerhaKen  is  a  member  of  the  Kings  Coimty  Medi- 
cal Society;  of  tlie  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society,  and  of  the 
New  York  City  Pathological  Society.  He  is  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  llie  .Southern  Dispensary  and  Hosjiital,  to  which  place 
lie  was  appointed  May  2,  18t<l.  He  was  united  by  marriaKe 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hazlett,  of  Brooklyn,  October  2r>.  1875. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  "VVackerhaKen  is  a  man  of  unwearied 
industry,  extensive  mental  resources,  and  ardently  attached 
to  his  profession,  which  he  adorns  in  practice,  in  theory,  and 
with  his  pen. 

GEORGE  RYERSON  FOWLER. 
George  Ryersox  Fowler  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  1848.  His  father, 
Thomas  W.  Fowler,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  his  mother, 
Sarah  Jane  Carman,  were  both  born  on  Long  Island,  their 
ancestors  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  island. 
When  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  where  his  father  became  a  master  mechanic  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The  circumstances  of  the  parents 
were  such  as  to  allow  their  son  only  a  public  school  educa- 
tion, of  which  he  availed  himself  at  the  town  school. 

It  was  the  early  desire  of  the  father  that  his  son  George 
should  become  versed  in  all  technical  knowledge  pertaining 
to  railroad  management.  With  this  end  in  view,  when  the 
boy  had  passed  the  different  grades  taught  at  the  town  pub- 
lic school  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  placed  him  in  the  local 
oftice  of  the  company  by  which  he  was  himself  emplojed  to 
learn  telegraphy,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  general 
duties  of  a  station  agent.  Here  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  entered  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  machine  shop  of  the  company.  Long  prior 
to  this  the  boy  had  evinced  a  taste  for  anatomical  study,  but 
agreeable  to  his  father's  wishes  he  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship w'ith  the  company;  and  when  "out  of  his  time,"  as 
it  was  then  called,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  left  its  employ 
to  follow  liis  own  plans  for  life.  About  this  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clarence  Sterling,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  an  amateur  astronomer  and  earnest  scientitic  worker, 
then  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business.  He  succeeded  in 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  latter  gentleman  whereby 
the  knowledge  previously  acquired  in  the  machine  shop 
could  be  made  available  for  the  furtherance  of  Mr.  Sterling's 
business,  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  opportunities  for 
scientific  study.  In  this  latter  he  found  an  encouraging 
friend  in  Mr.  Sterling. 

After  a  year  of  hard  work  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
sufficient  funds,  saved  fi-om  his  own  earnings,  to  enalile  him 
to  matriculate  at  theBellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York,  and  begin  a  course  in  medicine.  In  the  meanwhile 
his  parents  had  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  with  them  he 
made  his  home  during  his  student  life. 

In  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Hamilton,  who  had  served  during 
the  War  of  the  RebeUion  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  he  found  a  warm  friend,  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  aspirations  of  the  young  student, 
and  who  encouraged  him  in  every  way. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  season,  he  found  himself  again 
without  funds.  Here  his  mechanical  edu(;ation  and 
knowledge  of  telegraphy  botli  proved  of  incalculable  value 
to  him;  for  he  was  offered,  and  at  once  accepted,  a  position 
with  William  Pitt  Phelps,  a  manufacturer  of  improved 
printing  telegraph  instruments,  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Brooklyn. 

What  with  this  engagement  and  a  short  period  8ul).se- 
quently  with  Mr.  Sterling  at  Bridgeport,  he  managed  to 
earn  the  money  needed  to  complete  his  course  at  Bellevue, 


from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  in  February,  1871. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  his  diploma.  Dr.  Fowler  en 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  Eighteenth 
Ward,  a  comparatively  new  portion  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  the  Twenty-first  AVard.  His 
mechanical  knowledge  led  him  into  a  fondness  for  the  sur- 
gical portion  of  his  profession,  and  ample  opportunity  was 
soon  afforded  him  for  following  out  his  desire  to  devote 
himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  practice  of  that  branch. 
In  the  year  following  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Central  Dispensary,  which  position  he  held 
for  two  years;  and  then  only  resigned  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance from  his  office  to  the  Dispensary,  and  his  consequent 
inabiUty  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  institution. 

In  1878,  he  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  medical 
ofiBcers  of  the  14th  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  upon  the 
staff  of  Col.  James  McLeer.  In  the  same  year  the  Bi-ook- 
lyn  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society  was  organized,  of 
which  society  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was  elected 
its  first  Secretary,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  its 
President. 

As  the  society  grew,  a  journal  for  the  publication  of  its 
scientific  work  was  established,  with  the  title,  "  Annals  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Surgical  Society."  Of  this  he  was 
associate  editor;  and  when,  a  year  later,  a  wider  scope  was 
planned  for  the  journal — it  being  purposed  to  make  it  an 
exponent  of  work  in  its  special  field  wherever  done — Dr. 
L.  S.  Pilcher  and  Dr.  Fowler  became  its  editors;  the  name  of 
the  journal  being  changed  to  the  "Annals  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery." 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Bushwick  and  East  Brook- 
lyn Dispensary,  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  its  first  visiting 
surgeon;  and,  upon  the  complete  organization  of  its  medical 
staff,  he  was  chosen  by  the  latter  body  as  its  jiresiding  officer. 
In  1880,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings;  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  i)ermanent  member  of 
the  former. 

In  1882,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
Kings  County,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Kings  County 
Hospital  at  Flatbush.  As  a  part  of  the  resolution  by  which 
this  appointment  was  made,  a  clause  was  inserted  directing 
a  reorganization  of  the  consulting  staff,  and  a  conversion  of 
the  same  into  a  visiting  staff,  which  the  latter  hospital 
lacked.  The  latter  measure  met  with  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  consulting  staff,  as  at 
first  constituted,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  a  majority 
of  one,  the  Board  rescinded  the  resolution. 

In  1883,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  St.  Mary's  General 
Hospital,  Brooklyn.  One-third  of  the  general  surgery  of 
this  institution  was  also  assigned  to  his  care.  During  the 
same  year  he  served  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings;  and,  in  1884,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  same  body  to  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society. 

In  lS7:i,  he  married  Louise  R.  Wells,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Wells,  a  prominent  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Norristown,  Penn.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
Sheriff  of  Montgomery  county.  Of  this  union,  four  chil- 
dren were  born  :  Russell  S.,  George  R.,  Florence  G.,  and 
Royal  H. ;  the  second  son  dying  in  infancy. 

He  became  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1872,  and  for  several  years  ser%-ed  upon  the  vestry 
of  St.  Matthew's  church  of  that  denomination. 
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This  gentleman,  who,  though  still  young,  has  aciiievcd 
a  very  enviable  position  in  his  profession,  esjx'cially  in 
the  (k']):irtiiu'nt  of  Psychology,  is  a  native  of  Hraintree, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  born  April  -Jl,  1850.  He  traces  his 
descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Richard  Man,  one  of  the 
original  "  Mayllnwoi'  pilgrims  "  of  lO'JO;  and  who  lived 
near  "Mann  Hill,"  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  early  in  1()5.">. 
Dr.  ISIanii's  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was, 
during  a  long  and  useful  life,  a  Puritan  clergyman; 
and  was  settled  in  the  pastorate  of  Westminster,  Mass., 
for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  His  father,  |)r. 
Cyrus  S.  Mann,  is  a  ])hysician  of  over  forty  years'  prac- 
tice, sixteen  of  which  have  been  spent  in  Brooklyn. 

It  may  be  said,  with  pardonable  pride,  of  the  Mann 
family  in  England  that  various  individuals  of  the  name 
were  honored  with  the  royal  favor  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  successive  reigns.  They  filled  important  offices 
under  government,  and  secured  the  public  confidence 
by  their  fidelity  to  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them,  llieir 
steady  loyalty  and  firm  attachment  to  civil  order,  in  op- 
position to  insurrection  and  revolution.  For  many 
years  the  king's  private  secretary  was  selected  from  this 
family. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Mann,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
was  educated  mostly  under  private  tutors;  and  gained 
his  ]irofessional  education  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York  city,  and  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  graduating  from  the  latter 
as  Doctor  of  JNIedicine  in  June,  18T0.  After  some 
years  of  hospital  practice  in  New  York,  mostly  in  the 
field  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  he  located  in 
that  city,  pursuing  his  specialty  with  much  energy  and 
devotion. 

In  1876,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
this  subject,  entitled  A  Manual  of  F.^ycholoe/ical  Medi- 
cine,  whioli  fully  occupied  all  the  leisure  allowed  him 
by  his  professional  duties,  until  1883,  when  it  was 
issued  from  the  press  of  P.  Blakiston  &  Son,  medical 
publishers,  of  Philadelphia.  Believing  that  Psycho- 
logical, or  Mental  Medicine,  should  occupy  a  position 
as  an  authoritative  science,  Dr.  Mann,  in  this  work,  has 
bent  all  his  energies  to  its  elaboration;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  judges  as  Profs.  Skene  and  Armor  of 
this  city;  Prof.  Da  Costa,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Flint, 
of  New  York,  and  many  other  eminent  physicians  who 
tendered  him  their  congratulations  on  the  completion 
of  his  work,  he  has  achieved  a  decided  success.  In  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  gentlemen,  which  we  have 
seen,  it  is  said:  "  Your  book  seems  to  me  of  gre.it  value, 
and  well  calculated  not  only  to  bring  deserved  honor 


to  yourself,  but  also  to  the   name  of  American  medi- 
cine." 

In  addition  to  this  work.  Dr.  Mann  has  contributed 
to  various  medical  journals  the  following  valuable 
papers,  viz.:  to  the  London  Journal  of  I'Byrholoffiral 
Medirinit  and  Mmtal  Pathi'loffi/^  "  Thr-  Brain,  in 
Health  and  Disease;"  "The  Psychological  Aspect  of 
the  Guiteau  Case  "  (IH78);  "Codification  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  as  to  Insanity"  (1877);  "State  Medicine  and 
its  Relation  to  Intemperance  and  the  Inebriate;" 
"  Psychological  Aspect  of  the  Laros  Case,  on  the  trial 
of  Allan  C.  Laros,  at  Easton.  Pa.,  for  the  murder  of 
his  father  by  poison  ;  the  defence  being  ba.sed  upon 
the  allegation  of  Epileptic  Insanity;"  "On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Blindness  and  Deafness  resulting  from 
Cerebro-Sj)inal  Meningitis,  by  the  constant  current  of 
Electricity  "  (1881);  "  Intemperance  and  Dipsomania  aa 
related  to  Insanity"  (187C);  \i\  i\\n  Journal  of  Nrrvou* 
and  Mental  Dinea^fn,  "  Tlie  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Ilistologj- of  Chronitr  Insanity  "  (1877);  in  the  AlifniM 
and  Kenrolor/ist  (ISSJ),  "A  Case  of  Multiple  Abscess 
of  the  Brain,  etc.;"  in  the  Medico- L^f/al  Journal 
(188.3),  "A  Plea  for  Lunacy  Reform;"  in  the  Quar- 
terli/  Journal  of  Inrbrictij,  "  A  Plea  for  a  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence of  Inebriety  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
clusions of  science  respecting  this  disease"  (1884); 
"The  Pathology  of  Inebriety"  (1883),  and  "Some 
Practical  Points  relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Ine- 
briety"  (1883);  in  the  Am.  Pui/c/iol.  Journal,  IBS*, 
"The  Psychological  Asj>ccts  of  the  Rowell  Trial;" 
and  other  papers  upon  Inebriety,  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Opium,  the  Opium  Habit,  on  Brain-tisflue 
Degeneration  and  Mental  Disease  .as  a  result  of  over- 
stimulation of  the  brain  in  school-children  ;  and  on 
various  diseases  of  the  centric  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Mann  holds  views  in  regard  to  the  much 
mooted  suliject  of  inebriety,  which  are  in  advance 
of  those  generally  accepted  by  the  public  and  by  the 
profession. 

In  a  work  recently  completed,  but  not  yet  published, 
on  DUease  of  Ineiricty,  he  presents  a  pha.<<e  new  to 
literature,  and  of  the  greatest  practical  and  scientific 
importance,  viz.,  its  medico-legal  relations.  A  modi- 
fied responsibility  is  claimed,  in  this  work,  for  those 
whose  inebriety  depends  upon  a  neurotic  constitution 
inherited  from  their  ancestors  ;  anil  a  careful  medical 
examination  is  claimed  for  those  who  commit  overt 
acts  during  the  continuance  of  this  disease,  which 
affects  the  intellect,  manners,  temper,  disposition, 
1  habits  and  character.     Dr.  )Iann,  as  a  close  student  of 
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mental  science  and  inebriety,  expresses  himself  most 
energetically  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  co-operative 
public  sentiment,  as  a  practical  aid  in  stemming  the 
great  and  growing  tide  of  these  diseases.  He  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  early  recognition  and  repres- 
sion of  the  first  signs  of  these  diseases,  which  threaten 
family  deterioration. 

Upon  the  important  topics  that  have  occupied 
the  attt-ntion  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  insane.  Dr.  Mann  has  taken  an  advanced  po- 
sition ;  and,  in  concert  with  a  few  of  his  medico-legal 
friends,  has  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  some  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  condition  of  our  laws  relating  to 
those  menially  diseased.  His  professional  labors  are 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  his  chosen  specialty.  Al- 
though the  field  of  his  labors  is  more  particularly  in 
New  York,  his  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  and  his  family 
reside  here. 

Dr.  Mann  is  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  County  Medical 
Society;  the  N.  Y.  Medico- Ley al  Society,  where  bis 
clear  and  incisive  papers  frequently  elicit  sharp  discus- 
sion from  both  the  doctors  and  lawyers  there  assem- 
bled; the  Am.  Associotioii  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates; 
the  National  Ansocialion  for  the  Protection  of  the  In- 
sane and  Prevention  of  Insanity/  of  the  Am.  Numis- 
matic and  Archceoloyical  Societies,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Am.  Geoyraphical  Society. 

Dr.  Mann  was  married,  November  10,  1870,  to  Miss 
B.  Busteed,  of  New  York,  neice  of  Hon.  Richard 
Kelly,  President  Fifth  National  Bank,  of  that  city  ; 
and  they  have  three  children.  Himself  and  family  are 
connected  with  the  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Reformation. 


CYRUS  S.  MANN,  M.  D. 
Cyrus  S.  Mann,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Worcester 
county,  Mass.;  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '41  at 
Dartmouth  College,  but  was  obliged  to  terminate  his 
course  of  study  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  received 
his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harvard  University,  in  1843  ; 
and,  in  1858,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature. In  1863  he  went  from  Newton,  Mass.,  to 
Louisiana,  as  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  31st  Mass. 
Volunteers.  In  1868  he  located  in  Brooklyn,  where, 
for  a  time,  he  was  connected  with  the  Board  of  Health 
as  Sanitary  Inspector,  and  where  he  now  resides  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  practice. 


RICHARD  M.  WYCKOFF. 
RicnAED  M.  WvcKOFF,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
February  14,  1839,  was  educated  in  part  in  that  city, 
and  in  part  in  Marietta,  Ohio;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  in  1859;  studied  medicine  and  graduated 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in   1864;  was 


appointed  interne  at  Charity  and  Bellevne  Hospitals, 
and  was  among  those  who,  while  on  duty  at  the  latter 
institution,  contracted  typhus  fever;  was  Acting  As- 
sistant Surgeon  on  the  hospital  transport  steamer 
S.  M.  S^muldiny  in  1865.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
war  he  located  in  Brooklyn  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1870,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  January,  1884.  He  was 
one  of  the  attending  physicians  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital 
in  1875,  and  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Council  of  that 
hospital.  He  was  made  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1880, 
after  due  service  as  delegate;  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent N.  Y.  Med.  Hist.  Society  in  1882.  In  sanitary 
matters  of  Brooklyn,  he  has  been  attached  to  several 
health  administrations,  beginning  with  the  Metropolitan 
Department  in  1868,  Sanitary  Inspector  in  1872, 
Register  of  Vital  Statistics  in  1878,  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health  in  1882. 


ARTHUR  MATHEWSON,  M.  D. 
Arthur  Mathewsox,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1858,  and  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  LTniversity  of  New  York  in  1861 ;  en- 
tered the  United  States  Navy  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
immediately  after,  and  served  during  the  war  in  naval 
hospitals  and  in  the  squadrons  of  Farragut  and  Porter, 
being  present  at  the  engagements  of  New  Orleans, 
Vicksburg,  and  others.  Having  attained  the  rank  of 
Surgeon  in  the  regular  service,  he  resigned,  and  in 
1867  settled  in  Brooklyn,  devoting  himself  from  that 
time  to  the  specialties  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
and  spending  a  year  in  Europe  in  the  study  of  these 
branches  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  1868,  and  has  ever  since  been 
one  of  its  surgeons;  is  also  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and  Surgeon  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
and  has  been  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  in  that 
college,  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the 
Yale  Medical  School. 


JOHN  D.  RUSHMORE. 

John  D.  Rushmoee,  graduate  of  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1870;  Attending  Phy- 
sician to  Brooklyn  Hospital,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital;  Professor  of  Surgery,  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  ;  Member  of  the  New  York 
and  of  the  American  Ophtlialmological  and  Otological 
Societies  ;  of  the  American  Otological  Society,  New 
York  State  Medical  Association,  and  American  Surgi- 
cal Association  ;  Permanent  Member  of  New  York 
State  Medical  Society,  and  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 
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EDWARD  SEAJr.VX  ItUNKKR,  M.lJ. 

KuwAUO  Seaman  Blnkeu,  the  elilt-i-  of  tlie  two  sons  of 
Alexander  Collin  Bunker  anil  Mary  Powell  S«'ainnn,  was 
born  in  .Jerusalem,  Long  Island.  August  10,  1810,  at  Hit.  olil 
.Seaman  lioimstead,  the  s[)ot  where  the  lirst  white  nuin's 
house  in  that  township  wius  built  by  Captain  .fohn  .S-anian, 
just  two  hundred  years  before  ;  Dr.  Hunker  b4iing  eighth  in 
descnt  from  that  settler,  of  Anglo-Danish  blocKJ.  Two 
other  founders  of  the  family,  in  this  country,  were  (ieor^e 
Bunker  (the  sou  of  a  Huguenot  refugee,  iu  Kngland,  whose 
name  of  Boncoeur  became  Anglicized  into  its  familiar  furm) 
and  John  Howland,  who  came  over  in  the  May  (lower,  with  (iov- 
ernor  Carver.  Howland  came  very  near  putting  an  end  to 
his  line  on  the  voyage,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  livadfdrd's  His- 
tory as  '-being  with  a  seelc  of  ye  ship,  thrown  into  the  sea 
but  was  hald  up  by  ye  top-saile  halliards,  which  hung  over- 
board and  with  a  boat  liooke  and  other  means  got  into  ye 
ship,"  and  his  life  .saved  to  become,  according  to  Bradfonl, 
'•  a  prolitable  member  both  of  ye  church  and  comonewealthe," 
iKMQg,  for  some  years.  Governor's  Assistant.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Tillie,  a  maiden  who  was  his  fellow  passenger  in  the 
Mayllower,  and  who  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  Imth 
father  and  mother  soon  after  the  eventful  landuig  at  I'ly- 
mouth.  The  legend  on  the  modern  tombstone  of  John  How- 
land,  on  Burial  Hill,  at  Plymouth,  to  the  effect  that  his  wife 
was  Governor  Carver's  daughter,  was  believed  by  bis  descend- 
ants, until  Governor  Bradford's  book  (which  records  also  the 
Tillie  marriage)  informed  us  that  Governor  Carver  brought  no 
children  to  America.  Some  of  John  Rowland's  (ten)  children 
went  to  Nantucket,  and  from  there  to  Long  Island. 

Among  the  noted  members  of  the  doctor's  family,  in 
early  days,  were  Thomas  Macy,  the  first  wliite  man  who 
lived  in  Nantucket :  and  whose  exit  from  Salisbury  and 
residence  on  that  Indian-inhabited  island,  are  explained  and 
celebrated  by  Wliittier  in  the  poem  of  "The  Exiles."  He 
fled  for  his  life  iu  an  open  boat,  for  the  odious  crime  of  har- 
boring Quakers. 

"Far  round  the  lilciik  and  stormy  cape. 
The  venturous  Macy  passed. 
And  on  Nantucket's  naked  Isle, 
Drew  up  his  boat  at  last." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  s&y  that  Thomas  Macy's  grand- 
son was  the  first  Quaker  in  Nantucket. 

Other  well-known  anceotral  names  are  Tristam  Coffin,  one 
of  the  original  purchasers  of  Nantucket  ;  Captain  Seaman, 
patentee  of  the  town  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island ;  Adrian 
Onderdonk,  author  of  several  Dvitch  books  on  the  Early  Con- 
tlition  of  the  Settlers  ;  Robert  Williams,  patentee  of  Oyster 
Bay  :  Thomas  Powell,  of  the  Bethpage  purchase,  prominent 
in  government  councils,  until  he  refused  to  take  the  neces- 
sary oath  of  office,  '•  having  scruples  ; "  Edmund  Titus,  and 
Mary  Willets,  widely  kuown  as  a  preacher  among  Friends, 
and  nearer  our  own  time,  Anion  Seaman,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  is  well  remembered  on  Long  Island  as  a  noted 
Quaker  preacher  and  vivacious  guest  at  the  "  Monthly  Meet- 
ing'' dinner  table. 

In  fact,  the  dcxtor  has  every  claim  to  tlie  distinction  of 
"  birthright  Quaker  :  "  numbering  among  his  ancestry  most 
of  the  prominent  early  Friends  of  Long  Island  and  Nantucket. 

He  was  educated  at  home,  under  the  loving  and  intelligent 
care  of  the  most  devoted  of  parents,  \mtil  the  age  of  fifteen. 
The  judicious  training  of  the  family  circle  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  systematic  habits  of  study  widch  have  made 
him  an  accomplishetl  scholar. 

At  fifteen  he  entered  advanced  classes  in  the  Brooklyn 
Collegiate     and     Polytechnic    Institute,    from     which    he 


grudunted  in  IM-'iT,  ami  wtiern  hi<  renmiaetl  for  t«.<n  ytmn  bh 
t« luher  of  Ijitin  and  Un-ek.  During  tin*  yaani  i<f  liU  devo- 
tion to  school  work.  Dr.  Hunker  foundwl  tho  Adidphi  Acad- 
oniy. 

He    wan    Indue  «l,    liowover,    to    alMndon    tiMr  nArrawnr 
limits  of  teni-liing  for  till- Htudy  of  Ill- 
high  honor  as  vali'dictormn  of  the  . 

under  the  imiiicdiati>  inntriiction  of  Inn  fudirr  n  f-nrly  (riend 
and  mother's  relation,  the  Inti- .Iniii<-»  I{.  \Vi«..l,  M  D.  He  wan 
appoinl«Kl.  sfH.n  aft.-r,  PhyHii-ian  to  the  t'vnimi  Dui|i«-iMary 
and  Clinical  .AtwiNtant  to  the  Proffoitor  of  Gynr<-olc>gy  in  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  where  he  wm  aftiTwar<l  I.<-<(urpr  on 
Midwifery,  and  in  1H7.')  called  to  the  olinir  of  C»M(etrini.  In 
1879  he  was  made  Profesnor  of  I'atholotcy  and  HintolnirT.  » 
position  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  Ii>  urw 

of   study  in    IH70,  un<ler  the  greatest  living  p  .  Vir- 

chow,  in  HtTlin;  where,  as  an  enthu.siaiitir  Ain- 
he  won  the  notice  and  friendship  of  his  clii.  i , 
such  men  as  Kiister,  S4'nator,  Gravitz  and  Von  I  jiiigcntieok. 
His  observations  and  ex|)erii'iicea  abroail  pronipte<l  liiin  on 
his  return  to  work  vigorou.sly  to  secure  the  iNTmanent 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  pathology  in  the  medical  inctitu- 
tions  of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  due,  in  n  great  measuro,  to 
his  earnest  efforts,  that  the  teachings  of  that  special  de|>art- 
ment  are  to-day  obligatory  ii|)"n  the  niflical  student. 

Dr.  Bunker  has  U-en  a  freipient  and  able  coi 
various  jH-riodicals  of  the  day,  and  h.ns  s»tv«..| 
staff  of   lioth    literary  and   scienlilic   pir  Among 

numerous  dissertations  on  subjects  of   r  .   his  pro- 

fession may  Ik-  mentioned,  "  I'jirth  Dressings  in  ."Small-pox," 
"  Perineoraphy,"  "  Veratrum  Viride  in  I'ueriwnil  Krjamp- 
8ia,"and  "The  Touchstone  of  Professional  Worth,"  a  brilliant 
address  delivered  before  the  college  faculty  and  their  fnends. 
His  most  notable  contribution  to  medical  literature,  how- 
ever, was  an  original  theorj- of  the  "Genesis  of  Inflamma- 
tion," a  paper  which  attracted  wide  attention. 

Varied  contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  to  inor 
journals,  show  great  originality  of  thought  and  i  .  i 

justify  tho  strong  leaning  which  the  doctor  had  at  one  lime 
to  the  profession  of  literature. 

He  has  occupied  many  positions  of  tni.st  since  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Brooklyn;  Surgeon  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  to  the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery,  to  the 
Lucretia  Mott  Dispensary,  etc.  For  several  years  he  haa 
been  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  tho 
National  Guard. 

His  only  brother,  Robert,  a  lad  of  iinromm"n  promi«««, 
died  at  the  age  of  fifteen.     He  niarr 

daughter  of  John  Loines,  Ejiq.,  of  I  r 

children,  three  are  living;  the  eldest,  Lury.  having  died  in 
infancy.  Pluelie  was  born  in  I86a,  Harold  in  1889.  and  Alice 
in  1879. 

Although  widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  p' -  = 

of  Brooklyn,  tho  doctor  is  still  an  eager  student. 

his  own  statement  to  the  yoiii  >  ho  look  t 

instruction— "The  doctor  who  I  to  crow 

buried."     He  is  a  cool  and  skilful  > 

mon  knowledge  of  the  r)u'tiii<>try  • 

delicate  and   compb 

brought   as  aiils  to    i 

chief  factors  in  hLs  professional  sue  .one 

erudition  and  ready  wit,  but  a  f  >■  "  :>nd 

a  broad  luunanity.     "  His  sue  ■  of  a 

more  renowned  pnctitioner,  "  ' 

aid  at  starting,   by  toil,   palii 

aoter  and  pleasi'  f:  won  in  ,\  ^^Inii^ht.  up-hiU  a^'.-jnt, 

without  a  brcall 
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iiiii.MA.-'  i-i  i)i:\i.ii':s  SMITH,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N. 

The  ancestry  of  tlie  subjoct  of  this  biography  were  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  settled  in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  about  1(>80.  His 
fatlier,  Jonas  Smith,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  was  a  public-spirited 
man  and  an  earnest  Whig,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  township  and  county.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  Ward,  who  won  his  military  title  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Soon  after  the  close  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
War,  Jonas  Smith  and  Peninnah  Ward  were  married.  Their 
son  Thomas,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  August  3, 
1S(K),  at  their  home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Orange  Academy  and  from  a  private 
tutor,  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  was  the  profession  of  his  early  choice;  iiisonnich  that, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  regularly  entered  as  a  medi- 
cal student  with  Dr.  Samuel  Hayes,  of  Newark.  Three  years 
later,  in  1820,  he  went  to  New  York,  studying  there  with  Dr. 
J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  day,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In 
the  infancy  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Smith  was  a  student  and 
assistant,  and  holds  its  certificate,  dated  1823. 

He  had  previously  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  was  tlien  in  Barclay  street,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1822.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Orange,  practicing  his  profession  there  for  a 
time;  but,  in  1S.)4,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  opened  an 
office  in  Greenwich  street,  near  Murray. 

Possessing  a  constitution  which  was  never  very  strong,  his 
health  became  somewhat  impaired,  so  that  lie  sought  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  sea  voyage,  and  applied  to  the 
Navy  Department  for  an  appointment  as  surgeon,  which  was 
granted  January  3,  1828.  Meanwhile  he  was  commissioned 
Surgeon  of  the  82d  Regiment,  S.  N.  Y.,  by  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  April  1(1,  1827.  His  commission  as  Surgeon's  Mate 
(now  called  assistant  surgeon)  bears  date  March  2.5,  1828,  and 
is  signed  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  was  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  the  frigate  Hudson,  under  Comman- 
der John  Ord  Creighton,  for  tlie  Brazil  station.  In  August, 
1830,  while  on  that  station,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Surgeon, 
and  ordered  to  the  sloop  Vandalia ;  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December,  1831,  and  was  ordered  to  the  receiving 
ship  Franklin,  at  New  York,  and  continued  on  duty  three 
years.  During  this  period  occurred  the  visitation  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  wliicli  disease,  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Smith  was  called  on  to  face  for  nearly  three 
months;  during  a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  compelled  to 
be  on  duty  night  and  day.  In  September,  1H;!I,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  schooner  Boxer,  fitting  for  sea  at  Norfolk.  He 
sailed  from  that  place  early  in  November,  encountering  a 
terrific  gale  off  the  coast.  Although  she  received  some  dam- 
age, the  Boxer  continued  on  her  cruise  to  the  Pacific  station. 
Dr.  Smith  was  commissioned  Surgeon  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  February  7,  1837.  In  December,  1838,  he  joined  the 
frigate  Macedonian,  for  the  West  India  station.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1840,  the  squadron  sailed  nortli,  touching  at  Boston, 
Portland  aud  Eastport ;  on  the  return,  the  JCrie,  to  which  he 
had  been  transferred,  was  put  in  ordinary  at  Boston,  and  the 
officers  detached.  In  April,  1812,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
frigate  Congrciis,  and,  in  July,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
station,  where  he  continued  until  December,  1843,  when  the 
ship  was  ordered  to  the  Brazils.  While  there,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  ileet  seized  an  American  merchant  vessel  which  was 
endeavoring  to  run  the  blockade  with  a  cargo  of  beeves,  as  a 
speculation  of  the  famous  P.  T.  Barnum,  but  the  commander 
of  the  Congress  demanded  and  sccurol  lier  release.  Dr. 
Smith  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  181.J.  In  1840, 
was  on  the  receiving  sliip  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk,  Va.; 


■was  attached  to  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  from  1847  to 
1849,  and  on  the  board  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
promotion  and  admission  into  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy. 
In  August,  18.'i(),  he  joined  tlie  slooj)  Saratoga  and  sailed  for 
the  coast  of  China.  Commodore  Perry  arriving  and  taking 
command,  the  Saratoga  was  made  one  of  the  .Japan  expedi- 
tion. Surgeon  Smith  was  appointed  Fleet  Surgeon  and  or- 
dered to  the  ilagsliip  Suxqiu'Iianna,  where  he  continued  until 
March,  1854,  when  he  was  detached  to  joined  the  Saratoga  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  the  first  of  the 
following  September.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  New  York,  and  continued  there  on  duty  until 
May  1,  1858.  On  the  9th  of  April,  ]S59,  he  received  orders 
for  the  Constellation,  as  Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  African  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Inman,  aud  sailed  in  July  for  Ma- 
deira aud  the  west  coast  <if  Africa  ;  returned  from  that 
squadron — invalided  on  account  of  his  eyes — to  the  United 
States,  August  38,  1861;  took  charge  of  the  Naval  Hospital, 
New  York,  from  January,  1802,  until  December,  1805 ;  was 
placed  on  leave  until  May  20,  1809,  when  he  was  i)ut  on  duty 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  1870, 
when,  with  other  retired  officers,  he  was  put  off  duty.  In 
March,  1871,  he  was  commissioned  as  Medical  Director  in  the 
Navy,  with  a  relative  rank  of  Commodore. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  service  in  the  Navy,  Dr. 
Smith  has  enjoyed  his  otium  cum  dignitate  in  his  pleasant 
home  in  Brooklyn.  Always  a  persevering,  diligent  student, 
the  high  position  which  he  occupied  in  his  lu'ofession  for  so 
many  years  \\as  only  the  fitting  reward  of  his  attainments. 
His  acquirements  outside  of  his  profession  are  varied  and  ex- 
tensive, as  evidenced  by  a  choice  collection  of  rare  and 
standard  authors.  Thus,  possessed  of  a  well-stored  mind, 
broadened  by  travel  and  keen  observation,  the  Doctor  is  a 
most  interesting  companion,  and  his  home  abounds  in  sou- 
venirs of  his  world-wide  travels.  Naturally  modest  and  re- 
tiring in  disposition,  his  gifts  and  graces,  his  many  good 
qualities  as  a  man,  are  little  known  outside  his  immediate 
circle  of  friends,  which  includes,  however,  many  of  the  best 
people  of  the  city.  His  marriage  with  Frances  Bo  wen  Lathrop 
was  celebrated  in  April,  1833;  her  death  occurred  in  March, 
1842.  In  1846,  he  married  Harriett  Bacon,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Bacon,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  the  issue  of  which 
marriage  was  one  daughter,  Eleanor  F.,  who  died  in  March, 
1877,  aged  29  years. 

The  Doctor  and  his  excellent  wife  are  attendants  at  Grace 
Church,  on  the  Heiglits,  and  are  given  to  good  works  and 
charitable  deeds.  Though  now  retired  from  active  life,  the 
Doctor  takes  a  quiet  but  deep  interest  in  naval,  municiijal 
and  national  affairs.  Valuing  his  privilege  as  a  citizen  to 
assist  in  securing  good  government  for  city  and  nation,  he 
'uses  his  influence  and  liis  ballot  in  behalf  of  administi'ative 
reform  and  purity. 

FERDINAND  W.  OSTRANDER,  M.  D. 
Ferdinand  W.  Ostrandek,  M.  D.,  of  No.  95  Clark  street, 
Brooklyn,  was  born  on  Cherry  street.  New  York  city,  June 
4,  1804.  His  father.  Dr.  Ezekiel  O.  Ostraiuler,  and  mother, 
Sarah,  were  then  living  there,  his  mother  dying  during  his 
infancy.  When  but  three  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  to  li\e 
with  liis  maternal  grand-parents,  William  and  Sarah  Creed,  of 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  with  whom  he  stayed  for  seven  yeai's,  return- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  time  to  his  father,  then  residing 
at  Newtown,  L.  I.  He  then  attended  Walsh's  Grammar 
Sclu)ol,  Pe;ui  street.  New  Y'ork  city,  for  one  aud  one-half 
years;  returned  to  Jamaica.,  and,  ivr  a  period  of  five  years 
we  find  the  voung  maa  a  jjupil  in  the  academy  of  Professor 
Eighteiilmrgli.     After  finishing  his  course  at  the  academy, 
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he  piirsiied  for  two  years  tho  studies  prepm-iii..i\,  i..i  a'iini.i- 
sioii  to  a  nicilical  colleiJCe;  niid,  on  rcacliiiiij;  his  twi'iilicth 
yrar,  entiTi'il  the  Collejjo  of  Pliysic'inns  and  Sur^t'onH  of  Nuw 
^'ork,  renuiiiiin;;  there  tliree  vi'ars;  and  thi>n,  l)y  the  aid  of 
friends,  st'<nred  his  di|>Ioma  from  the  New  York  .State  Mi'di- 
<:il  Asi-'ocialion.  The  vonnK  physician,  in  the  year  IN2H, 
started  in  tlie  work  of  his  profession,  loeatiiiK  on  CraidK-rry 
street,  corner  of  Willow,  where  lie  continned  his  practice  until 
IHIT,  when  ho  removed  to  Ids  present  lionu>,  O.'i  Clark  street. 

Dr.  Ostrander  -was  married  to  Sarah  A.  \Vri>;ht,  in  Octolier, 
lM:!:t,  the  issue  of  their  marriage  being  five  children,  thret! 
dau);hters  and  two  sons,  four  of  whom  are  now  livin;;.  One 
son,  JohnW.,  is  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  other,  Charles,  ia  enniiged  in  business  in  New- 
York  city. 

Hefore  the  incor]>oration  of  Brooklyn  .is  a  lity.  Dr.  Ostran- 
der, for  a  year  or  more,  was  Health  PhysiiMan  of  the  village. 
In  the  umisually  long  duration  of  Dr.  Ostrander's  practice — 
lifty-six  years — he  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  \\n\c- 
tice  of  physic  and  surgery,  and  the  growth  of  his  city.  When 
he  liegan  his  life's  work.  Brooklyn  was  but  a  village  of  8.000 
inhabitants,  and  the  only  paved  street  was  Fulton,  from  the 
Ferry  up  to  Jfain.  Where  the  City  Hall  now  stands  was  a 
tavern,   kept  by  one   Duflon,  which  was  the   centre   for  all 
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of  Plivsicians  and  Surgeons,  where  he  linti-iuil  to  the  t«>aclf 
ingH  of  the  great  Alexander  Stephens,  he  \\i\n  not  Ut'n  bound 
with  iron  liands  in  the  tr<-ntment  of  diiwoM*.  WImtevrr  ex- 
iN-rience  han  taught  him  wnx  wiHent  and  lio^t.  he  hiu>  fot- 
lowett;  and  to  this  exercuu-  of  eoninioii  iieniu>,  nion-  than  all 
else,  can  his  suceesa  a^  a  healiT  of  diM^iw*  bo  nxcril>e<l.  In  liin 
long  life  ail  a  physician— the  longiwt  of  any  ntlmr  conMN-utivf 
practitioner  in  the  county — lie  Hoh  m^i'Ii  mint  of  liin  coIi<iii|k»- 
raries  laid  in  their  graved,  among  which  might  b«  menliuneal 
Drs.  Ball,  Wendell,  Vaiidcvwr,  DidMiiN,  FVImundx,  Cole. 
Fanning,  (iarrison  Biid  Joseph  (!.  T.  Hunt;  William  (S.  Hunt, 
of  this  city,  tieing  the  only  cot4'm|K)riiry  now  living. 

Dr.  Ostrander,  wben  young,  fell  from  a  liorw,  n-ceiving 
an  injury  to  his  right  arm,  which,  in  a  measure,  inli-rfer)'<l 
with  the  practice  of  surgery.  From  this  fact,  to  which  may 
1h>  added  a  natural  bent,  ho  early  confim-il  himself  to  phynic 
and  obstetric*.  In  iHilitics  Dr.  Ostrander  is  a  Ki-puhlican, 
and  is  a  member  of  (irace  EpiscofHil  ('hurch. 

Or.  Ostrander  is  truly  a  representative  of  the  old  HchiKil  of 
gentlemen — coiirttsius,  affable  and  digiiine<|,  with  the  ne*-**- 
sary  and  invaluable  faculty  of  inspiring  the  conflilen<'<'  of  hiji 
patients;  and  his  sui'cess,  profes-sionolly  ami  prcuniarily,  ia 
the  just  residt  of  a  life  fitly  sis'nt. 


Rise  and  Progress  of   Homoeopathic  Medicine 

IN 

KINGS    COUNTY. 
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TIic  wonderful  growth  of  the  new  school  of  medicine 
in  the  United  States  has  no  better  exemplification  than 
its  history  in  the  county  of  Kings.  Its  advocates  look 
with  laudable  pride  upon  its  achievements  in  forty  years; 
and  gladly  note  the  number  and  standing  of  its  repre- 
sentative men,  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  the  nature,  number  and  variety  of  its  puldic 
and  semi-public  institutions,  as  compared  with  the  like 
features  of  its  old  and  more  venerable  sister,  the  old 
school. 

In  the  year  1825,  homcDopathic  medicine  came  to 
America  in  tlu'  person  of  Doctor  IIan.s  B.  GRASt,  who 
settled  in  New  York.  In  1833  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  translate  its  text-books  into  English,  but  not 
until  1836  and  1838  was  this  done  so  as  to  attract  pro- 
fessional attention  to  tlieir  merits  ;  whence  it  is  fair  to 
recognize  1840  as  the  commencement  of  its  almost 
iiniverpal  extension. 

In  that  year  (1840),  Dr.  Roiikut  RosM.vjf,  from  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  and,  a  few  months  later,  Dr.  David  Baker. 
from  New  York  city,  recent  converts  and  hearty  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  art,  located  themselves  in  promi- 
ticiit  positions  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  commenced 


their  lal>or  '4  ho|>e.  They  were  typical  men,  each  well 
adapted  to  the  rank  he  selected  in  the  social  scale — 
Rosman  on  the  Heights,  and  Baker  in  Myrtle  Avenue, 
where  I'acli  drew  around  him  much  of  the  Ik-sI  elements 
of  the  clas.s  he  addressed. 

In  thi'  following  year  (1841),  Dr.  Gkorce  Coxk,  of 
^Villiamsburgh  (then  not  incorporated  with  Br<Hiklyn), 
a  jthysician  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  avowed  hi.>< 
convictions  of  the  "better  way,"  ami  boldly  faced  the 
conse<|Ucnces,  as  they  might  come,  from  his  professional 
associates  ami  from  his  patients.  They  came  :  hale, 
contempt  and  ridicule  from  the  former,  of  course — it 
is  the  lot  of  all  who  proclaim  and  sustain  newly  dis- 
covered truth — and  fear,  then  hoj>e,  love,  admiration 
and  incre:i'"-1  .•.."fi.bnee,  as  time  went  on,  fr..iii  tin 
latter. 

In  two  years  more  (1843),  Dru.  Rosman  and  H.ikcr, 
in  Brooklyn,  were  joined  successively  by  Drs.  A. 
CooKK  Hum.  and  P.  V.  Wei.ls,  the  former  in  parlnrr- 
ship  with  Rosman.  the  latter  prefi'rrii 
To  the  patient  ami  successful  labors 
tlemen,  homa'opathy  i>wes  much,  very  much,  of  the  ex- 
cellent consideration  it  has  since  enjoyed  ;  for,  by  them 
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were  formed  the  first  impressions  of  the  public  respitt- 
ing  the  new  mode  of  treatment ;  and  of  course,  in  some 
measure  the  acceptance  of  the  physiciaus  wlio  followed. 

Prosperity,  luit  not  peace,  was  the  lot  <il'  the  i)i()neers. 
Their  successes  were  such  as  ci>ulii  not  fail  to  di'aw 
upon  them  thi'  attention,  ami  soon  the  envy  and  jealousy, 
of  some  who  were  ijuick  to  see  that  hom(eoj)athic  ex- 
tension meant  allopathic  decadence. 

The  law,  then  as  now,  required  every  physician  to 
he  a  niemlier  of  the  County  Medical  Society  where  he 
resided  ;  but  it  also  allowed  the  society  to  reject  by 
ballot  unworthy  applicants.  Just  here  the  antagonistic 
physicians  saw  their  oj)portunity.  Dr.  Rosnian  had 
been  admitted  at  once.  The  danger  of  the  lieresy  had 
not  manifested  itself  when  he  applied  ;  but  three  years' 
experience  and  two  additional  capable  ]>hysicians  were 
not  to  be  brooked.  Dr.s.  Hull  .md  Wells  were  summoned, 
as  the  law  re(|uired,  to  apply  for  membership  of  the 
County  Medical  Society.  They  complied,  and  were 
promi>tly  rejected,  because  they  were  homceopathists. 
Dr.  Wells  took  it  coolly,  and  turned  his  l)ack  on  the  entire 
society.  Dr.  Hull  preferred  testing  the  right  of  the  so- 
ciety to  reject  him,  knowing  that  he  had  eomjjiied  with 
every  legal  requirement,  and  began,  on  principle,  a  suit 
at  law  for  his  rights.  He  won.  The  society  appealed 
through  sixteen  successive  years  till  the  highest  court 
was  reached.  The  doors  were  then  reluctantly  but  court- 
eously thrown  open  to  him.  Too  late  !  He  declined  the 
honor  that  he  contemned,  and  soon  took  his  seat  as 
President  of  the  Ilomivopathic  County  Medical  Society, 
which  more  enlightened  legislation  had,  by  this  time, 
called  into  beinj'. 


Dr.  a.  Cooke  IIull,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  August  2d, 
1818,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Araos  G. 
Hull  ;  was  educated  at  Union  College,  and  graduated  in  1840, 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  city. 
Removing  to  Brooklyn  in  the  following  year,  he  commenced 
practice  as  a  Ilomceopathist,  and  was,  at  various  periods, 
partner  with  Drs.  John  F.  Gray  (liis  brother-in-law),  the  late 
Robert  Rosman,  the  late  John  Barker,  Dr.  J.  F.  Talmadge, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Sumner.  His 
qualities  both  of  lieart  and  intellect  soon  won  for  him  a  signal 
success  in  securing  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  our 
most  cultured  and  accomplished  citizens  in  all  professions 
and  all  the  walks  of  life.  It  is  our  provmce,  however,  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  his  varied  labors  iu  extra-pro- 
fessioual  spheres,  of  the  suggestive  brain,  the  helping  hand, 
the  guiding  taste,  which  assisted  at  the  inception,  progress, 
and  ultimate  success  of  nearly  every  institution  and  public 
enterprise  which,  within  the  i)ast  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
crowned  the  city  of  Brooklyn  with  beneficent  and  far- 
reaching  influences.  Upon  his  monument,  as  upon  that  of 
the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  at  London,  buried  under  the 
matchless  dome  of  his  own  creation,  might  well  be  inscribed, 
Circumajiice  Ic,  "Look  arovind  thee."  Dr.  Hull's  public 
memorial  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Athemvum,  the 
Philltarmonic  Societu,  the  Art  Association,  the  Kings  County 
Homwopathic  Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Academy  of 
Music,  the  Brooklyn  Club,  all  of  which  efforts  were  inaugu- 
rated by  him  and  his  intimate  friends.     He  performed  his 


professional  duties  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  science;  and 
then,  often,  when  he  should  have  sought  rest  for  the  morrow, 
he  gave  his  time  and  energies  to  the  public  enterprises  of  the 
city.  This  was  his  recreation,  in  preference  to  parties  and 
the  usual  social  amusements.  He  died,  July  3d.  18G8,  at  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  honored  as  a  man,  beloved  and  useful  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  respected  as  a  public-spirited,  far-seeing  citizen. 


But  to  return.  After  the  advent  of  Dr.  Wells,  no 
name  of  prominence  appears  in  the  annals  till  we  come 
to  that  of  Careoll  Dunham,  whose  various  attain- 
ments and  high  scholarship  have  won  for  him  a  Euro- 
pean, as  well  as  American  reputation.  Though  his  great 
achievements  were  effected  after  leaving  the  county  of 
Kings,  yet  Brooklyn  is  proud  to  have  claimed  him  from 
1849  to  1856,  when  his  liealth  obliged  him  to  move  to 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 

By  1850,  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh  boasted  four- 
teen homa'opathic  physicians  ;  all  res])ectable ;  all 
regularly  educated;  all  in  good  social  positions;  all  daily 
proving,  by  their  successes,  their  intelligence  and  ability 
to  cope  with  the  sicknesses  of  the  day.  They  were 
quite  the  peers  of  corresponding  men  in  the  old  school, 
yet  they  were  ignored  where  they  could  be  ignored, 
and  ostracised  whenever  ostracism  could  be  made  to 
reach  them.  In  its  collective  capacity,  the  Medical 
Society  refused  permission  to  consult  with,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  countenance  them.  No  one  dared  (there 
is  hardly  an  exception  known)  to  confer  with  them  even 
informally,  lest  the  offender  be  reported  to  the  society 
and  be  censured.  It  is  marvelous  at  this  day,  when 
the  relations  between  the  schools  are  so  different,  that 
such  bitterness  and  such  folly  should  have  obtained. 
Of  personal  comment,  detraction,  and  vituperation,  it  is 
not  fitting  to  speak  ;  but  of  public  acts,  let  a  single 
instance  be  cited,  to  show  the  animus  of  the  day. 

In  1854,  a  notable  effort  was  made  to  injure  homoeo- 
pathy by  proving  maipr.ictice  against  one  of  its  physi- 
cians. In  that  year  the  child  of  a  wealthy  nu'rchant  in 
Brooklyn  died  in  the  hands  of  a  homojopathic  physician, 
under  circumstances  that  could  be  explained  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  afflicted  relatives  were  persuaded  to 
ask  for  a  legal  investigation,  and  the  coroner  of  the  day, 
a  bitter  partizan  of  the  old  school,  conducted  the  en- 
(|uiry.  A  formidable  array  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York's*  most  prominent  jjhysicians  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish that  the  child  died  from  neglected  intermittent 
fever  and  congestion  thence  resulting.  The  defence 
])resente(l  the  hist(U'y  of  the  case;  showed  that  the  chill 
had  subsided  steadily  till  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  when  the 
mumps  was  contracted  from  the  mother  and  presented 
the  premonitory  symptoms.  Then  instead  of  the  paro- 
tids swelling  as  usual,  the  disease  struck  upon  the  brain, 
c.'iusing  congestion,  convulsions,  hemorrhage  and  death. 
The  Coroner,  leading  the  prosecution,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  such  retrocession  of  the  mumps,  wdien  the  de- 

*  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  Jos.  M.  Smith,  James  K.  Wood,  and  Alonzo 
Clark  from  New  York. 
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fence  read  from  their  own  old  school  aiithoritii-s, 
Sotin'iiK'iii  and  Rokitausky,  that  such  retrocession  was 
|iossilile  ;  anil  j)rove(l  themselves  very  prohahly  rii;lit, 
and  far  lietter  read  in  the  jirofession  than  any  wiio  had 
lieen  called  to  conficinl  tiu'in.  The  jnry  iinpnteil  no 
I'aidt  to  the  attending;'  |iliysician,  ami  the  old  school 
was  hafllud. 

The  vigor  of  '■  Yonnjj;  Physic,"  as  hoinieopathy  has 
liccii  jocosely  called,  was  a|i]iarcnt  in  the  early  eslah- 
lishnieiit  of  a  Pharmarij  deM)te<l  cxclnsively  to  the 
tnaiiufactnre  and  sale  of  its  medicines.  This  was  nn- 
dirtakrii  in  1850,  and  located  in  Court  street,  near  tile 
t'ity  llail.  At  the  time  tlu'rc  were  Imt  eiL,'ht  recoLr- 
nized  |)livsicians  to  give  it  coiiMti'Maiicr ;  and  -iiiuu:' 
that  each  of  these  gentlemen  dispensed  his  own  nnili- 
rines,  it  wouhl  seem  as  if  Mr.  .1.  T.  V.  Smith  was  cither 
verv  rash  to  upcn  a  stoic  willi  Iml  ci^lit  icliaMe  CHS- 
liMMiTs,  or  else  very  "enterprising"  in  his  expectaf ions 
of  the  growth  of  hom(eo|>alhy.  The  event  jirovcd  that 
lie  was  enteii>rising;  for  in  four  years  he  fonml  not 
o?dy  ]ierm,ini'ncy,  hut  he  was  nmler  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  his  ijnarters  to  meet  the  eidarged  ilemand  on 
his  services. 

Between  18.50  and  1855,  thirty  new  homieopathic 
]ihysiciaiis  took  u|)  their  residences  in  the  two  districts, 
now  consolidated  a.s  one  city;  and  it  was  during  this 
lustrum  that  the  first  "new  departure"  for  homnjo- 
pathy  was  instituted.  By  it  the  new  school  was  to  as- 
sert its  claims  in  puhlic,  as  it  had  heretofore  done  in 
private;  and  the  poor,  like  the  rich,  should  know  of  its 
excellences. 

Under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Epward  W.  (the 
father  of  Dr.  Carroll)  Dunham,  I'resideiU  ;  John  X. 
Taylor,  Vice-PrenidcnC  /  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  Treas- 
urer; TiiEODORK  Vietok;  EnwARo  Corning,  and  others 
of  eipial  standing,  was  incorporated,  in  1852,  "The 
Mrooklvn  Homceopathic  Dispensary,"  Mr.  J.  T.  P. 
Smith,  proprietor  of  the  jiharmaey,  furnishing  its 
rooms  and  acting  as  its  Secretary.  The  history  of  this 
institution  is  especially  interesting  hy  roa.son  of  its 
marked  success,  and  of  the  important  seipieiiees  grow- 
ing out  of  one  portion  of  its  life.  Located  in  Court 
street,  near  the  City  Hall,  it  was  accos.siV»le  only  to  the 
physicians  of  the  Western  District,  who  with  an  unpre- 
ceilenteil  unanimity  gave  their  services  to  its  mainte- 
nam'c.  The  records  of  the  first  six  months  show  the 
attetiilancc,  in  pairs,  of  Doctors  A.  C.  Hull  ami  G.  V. 
Newcomii;  Kor.KRT  Rosman  and  R.  C.  Mokkat;  S.  S. 
Out  .and  Carroll  Dunham;  O.  R.  Kino  and  J. 
IJryant;  John  Barker  and  B.  C.  Macy.  The  next 
year  shows  twenty,  viz.:  the  ahove,  with  J.  P.  Dins- 
more,  ZiMMKRMAN,    JnO.  TuRNER,  H.  MaY,  F.  G.    | 


appreiialioM  and  ci.rilidiiice  nf  tin-  MJek  |>oiir,  may  he 
inferred  from  the  nnndn-r  of  piitieiitM  treated.  Kjieh 
year  from  IHSU  to  IHUI  nhowed  an  itinrfiim- of  inon< 
than  'IT)  jier  ('eiit.  over  tlie  preceding:  the  first  yi'Jir, 
;t04;  the  last  n.amed,  :),',! IH  !  A  remarkahh-  progreiM, 
when  the  difticnlties  of  itN  iiieipiency  an-  eonniden'al. 
In  four  ye:irs  (IH.*)?)  enlarged  accommitdatioiiN  U-cnrnp 
ncees.tary,  and  the  institulion  wan  moved  In  the  romiT 
of  Court  street  ancj  State,  Dr.  Fiiaxk  B«)M>  hcooniing 
Resilient  Phy.nician. 

Dr.  .Jokl  Urvast.  wn.M  lK)rii  in  Northport.  I»  I..  Novcm- 
Iht  10,  1S|:!;  spent  lh«  lirst  few  jeiini  of  hi>i  pfofi-mlnnnl  lif«" 
in  his  native  village,  nn<l  ennio  to  Ifrooklyn  In  <  iitoUT,  IViii. 
Mere  he  wilm  actively  ongage<l  in  practice— although  under 
almost  insu|MTal>leconditioo8  of  physical  iaflrmity— until  hia 
death,  Nov.  20lh,  18<lx. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mctlical  College, 
and  the  author  of  s«?voral  treatises  on  Uonioopathy,  among 
which  was  the  e.xc«'llent  work  on  the  praclic«>  of  Uii" 
school,  known  ob  "  Bryant's  Pocket  Manual." 


Johnson.  A.  C.  Burke,  E.  A.  Lonr.K,  S.  B.  Doty,  J. 
DuKi'iN  and  Henry  Minton,  all  the  then  recognizeil 
physicians  in  the  district  hut  one.  It  was  maintained 
wholly  hy  private  contrihutions,  the  city  withholding 
its  ai«l  till  a   later  season.     Its  success,  .shown  hy  the 


Daniel  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  boni  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
Hi,  1S07:  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  ITth.  Ih7S.  Under 
the  tuition  of  hia  father,  who  wa.H  a  clergyman,  and  alio  a 
practitioner  of  the  Thompsonian  school,  extensively  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  Now  England  States,  young 
Daniel  liegan  to  visit  the  sick  and  practice  the  heoling  art  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen.  He  afterwards  attende<l  l«><'tun« 
at  the  M.assiaihu.setts  M<<<lical  College,  in  Boston,  from  which 
be  graduated,  and  practiced  several  years  in  Gloucester  and 
Eloston.  Atiout  IH-tl,  hp  waa  attracted  by,  and  llnallr 
adopted,  the  Hahnenianian  theory  of  cure,  and  in  1S4.M  re- 
moved to  New  York  ."state.  For  nine  years  he  oriiipie<l  the 
chair  of  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Hom>i'0- 
pathic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  proved  a  most 
successful  teacher.  Ill  health  finally  obliged  him  to  removo 
to  Spring  Valley,  Kockland  county,  N.  Y,,  where  he  prac- 
ticed for  ten  years,  and  was  instrumental  in  orgsinir-iog  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  that  county.  Then  finding 
that  he  could  no  longer  t>ear  the  exposure  of  a  country  prac- 
tice, he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  subsequently  died. 
He  was  a  member  of  Plymouth  church:  an  excellent  physi- 
cian, a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  a  fine  mii>ician,  a  me- 
chanical genius,  and  a  pure-hearted  man. 

Henry  E.  Morrill.  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Boston,  Mas*.. 
l>om  Deceinlier  29th,  IS13;  a  pupil  of  Philips'  Academy,  at 
Andover.  and  at  Amhrr.it  College.  M.iss.  After  leaving 
college,  he  taught   for   s«>veral   years   in   the   -  lied 

medicine  at  Cincinnati  and   in   Philadelphia,  u  r^d- 

uated  in  l^tO.  at  the  age  of  twenty-sevsn. 

After  practicing  for  s<-veral  years  in  Ohio,  he  removed  in 
1847  to  Brooklyn,  to  engage  in  the  drug  trade:  be<'ame  in- 
terested in  Honneopathy:  and.  in  l^V*.  r\>8ume<l  practice  as 
a  thorough-going  Homo'op.ilhi8t.  He  ooon  became  rerjr 
popular,  and  drew  around  him  a  large  cUcKtngf  and  manjr 
friends.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  a  Christian — 
unostentatious — distrustful  of  his  own  powers — Imt  re«p»<-ted 
by  all,  Ixith  as  roan  and  phvsirian. 


Dr.  .Tohn  Barker,  of  whom  it  u»e<l  to  be  said  that  he 
was,  "  next  to  Henry  WarrI  Beecher,  the  most  popular  man 
in  Brooklyn."  was  bom  in  Walhngfonl.  Conn.,  but  passed 
most  of  his  ytjtith  in  Ohio,  where  lie  conimence<l  the  study 
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of  liis  profession  at  tlie  age  of  about  twenty-two,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Friend  Cook,  a  relative  by  marriage.  He 
atlenileil  one  course  of  lectures  at  Clevelanil,  and  one  or 
more  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
being  at  the  time  a  pupil  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Sayre.  Ill  health  sent 
him  to  Wisconsin  before  liis  frraduation;  and.  in  1849,  he 
went  to  California,  from  which,  after  two  years  he  returned 
with  renewed  health,  and  graduated  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Having,  while  in  Cali- 
fornia, embraced  the  tenets  of  Homoeopathy,  he  at  once 
took  up  its  practice,  in  Brooklyn,  in  1853,  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  A.  Cooke  Hull:  but  in  18.54,  severed  tliis  connection, 
and  entered  upon  a  career  with  a  succeHS  which  was  uni- 
form and  quite  remarkable  Indeed,  for  several  years  before 
his  death,  he  enjoyed  a  larger  and  choicer  practice  than  any 
physician  in  Bri>oklyn.  of  whatever  school.  He  died  April 
18lli,  1868,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  still  green  in  the 
hearts  of  his  patients,  friends  and  surviving  professional 
brethren. 

A  notable  and  ofratifyinn;  evidenco  of  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  bonia^opatliy  requires  mention  here,  if  the 
chronology  of  the  .school  is  to  be  niaiiitainefl.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  extensive  distribution  and  sale  of 
hoHKBopathic  remedies  on  the  counters  of  the  old-school 
druirgists  themselves.  As  early  as  1858,  the  third  year 
of  the  society,  the  secret  preparations  of  Dk.  F.  Hum- 
phreys were  advertised  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  Homueopalhic  Specifics."  These  were  followed  in 
1875  by  counter  cases  of  legitimate  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines, put  out  by  BoERiCKE  &  Tafel,  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago,  the  leading  honueopathic  pharmacists  of 
America.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  these  goods  at 
the  present  time,  that  there  is  hardly  a  respectable 
ajiothecary  of  the  old  school  in  the  country  who  docs 
not  con.sider  them  part  of  his  necessary  stock  in  trade. 
Tliis  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  naturally  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  old-school  physicians,  but  their  remons- 
trances were  met  by  the  reply  that  "  they  are  in  de- 
mand; and  we  would  just  as  lief  sell  them  as  any  other 
ipiack  (sh)  me<licines  !" 

A  Homoeopathic  County  Medical  Society  or- 
ganized.— 'I'hc  <  cnti'Mnial  aniii\  iTsary  of  Ilahnemanu's 
birth  occurncl  in  A])ril,1855,  and  was  commemorated  by 
social  gatherings  of  his  admirers  all  over  the  country. 
Those  of  Brooklyn  resulted  in  the  institution  of  regu- 
lar meetings  for  professional  discussions,  reports,  inter- 
changes, etc.,  etc.  It  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
wants  of  twenty-nine  active  and  ])alnstakiTig  phy- 
sicians. Its  organization  was  the  simplest  possible.  No 
name  but  "nu'ctings"  was  allowed;  no  officer  but 
secretary,  who  was  at  the  same  time  treasure)-,  and,  if 
lu-  chose,  reporter.  This  forndess  association  livcl 
two*\-ears,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  County 
IIomiL'opathic  Medical  Society. 

Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  association,  September 
3,  1857,  Dr.  Moffat  stated  that  "  several  honueopathic 
lihysicians  of  untiuestioncd  resjjectability  had  bc-en  an- 
noyed l)y  receiving  .'i  printed  summons  to  apjx'ar  b(;fore 


the  Kings  County  Medical  Society  (allopathic).  They 
were  re([uired  to  show  their  diplomas,  that  the  society 
might  have  evidence  of  their  right  to  practice  medi- 
cine; threats  were  expressed  that  in  ease  of  disregard- 
ing the  warning  herewith  conveyed,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
However  some  of  us  might  choose  to  disregard  these 
mandates,  there  were  still  others,  and  especially  novi- 
tiates in  our  ranks,  who  might  be  greatly  disturbed  by 
them.  *  *  *  \Ye,  as  Houneopathists,  are  author- 
ized to  form  our  own  county  societies,  that  woulil  be 
in  all  legal  respects  the  peers  of  those  now  existing. 
*  *  *  With  a  view  to  bringing  the  matter  in  due 
form  before  the  meeting.  Dr.  E.  T.  Richardson,  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  H.  Minton,  moved.  That  it  is  expedient 
to  form  a  '  Kings  County  Homccopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety." Thus  was  initiated  the  second  public  demon- 
stration of  the  new-school;  and  so  heartily  was  it 
seconded  and  carried  into  effect,  that  on  the  12th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  (1857),  the  present  "  IIo- 
McEOPATHic  Medical  SociETr  of  the  Countt  of 
Kings"  was  legally  instituted.  Dr.  Robert  Rosman, 
the  pioneer  homteopathic  physician  of  Brooklyn,  being 
its  first  President.  Its  membership  was  at  once  twenty- 
nine,  and  embraced  every  recognized  homoeopathic 
physician  in  the  county. 

Thus,  in  seventeen  years,  Ilomccopathy  had  passed 
from  non-existence  to  full  legal  status  aiid  recogni- 
tion. Its  adherents  felt  proud  of  their  achievements; 
and  considered  them  sure  indications  of  the  perma- 
nence as  well  as  of  the  acceptance  of  the  school  in 
Brooklyn. 

A  commendable  ambition  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
society.  All  desired  the  furtherance  of  the  school,  and 
counseled  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  Some 
urged  the  possession  of  power  and  place,  and  advocated 
the  persistent  claiming  of  appointments  in  the  gift  of 
the  city  and  state  authorities  as  rights.  Others,  and 
these  were  notably  the  seniors  and  the  graver  minds, 
said,  "  Our  real  strength  lies  in  our  sick-rooms.  Multi- 
tiply  these  ;  make  more  cures  ;  and  very  likely  later, 
but  far  more  surely,  we  will  be  called  on  to  discharge 
larger  and  more  responsible  duties."  The  wiser  coun- 
sels prevailed,  and  as  a  whole  the  professors  of  Homcco- 
pathy  pursued  their  business  interests  in  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  way,  that  was  at  once  the  source  and  evi- 
dence of  their  strength.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
were  invaluable  to  its  members.  It  gave  them  esprit- 
du-corps  and  served  as  an  exchange.  Novitiates  were 
welcomed,  encouraged,  supplied  with  information,  and 
were  made  to  feel  the  force  of  brotherhood.  Thus 
seven  more  years  of  patient  labor  passed  on,  and  by 
1864  no  less  than  eighty-five  Homeopathic  physicians 
had  taken  up  their  abodes,  for  longer  or  shorter  time, 
in  Kings  county. 

The  Ilomceopathic  Medical  Society  of  Kings 
(Jounty,  thus  organized,  was  afterwards  incorporated 
under  the  general   law  to   further  professional   inter- 
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conrsc,  .and  advance  Ilonid'opatliy.  It  first  iiuinhtTcd 
29  nicinbors  ;  now  it  lias  80.  Tlie  first  otVict-rs  were  : 
R.  I^osnia.i.  M.I).,  I'res.;  S.  C.  Handford,  M.D.,  Vk-v- 
I'res.;  H.  C.  Macy,  M.D..  Rcc.  See.;  E.  T.  Kicliardson, 
M.D.,  Cor.  Sic.;'i.  V.  Diitlln.M.D.,  Ircas;  Drs.  IM*. 
Wolis,  A.  Cooke  Hull,  S.  S.  Guy,  Ceusorn.  The  su»- 
.redinu:  /'nuidents  were  as  follows  :  P.  P.  Wells,  A.  ('. 
Hull,  A.  Wright,  E.  T.  Ricl.ards..n,  \V.  Wrinrht,  U.  ('. 

Moffat,  J.    iJarker,    A.    C.    Hurke,   M.    .Mint< I.    11. 

Klliot,  W.  T..  K.  Perrine,  R.  C.  Moffat,  II.  E.  Morrill, 
W.  S.  Searle,  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  G.  V.  Neweome,  II.  M. 
Lewis,  K.  I lasbroiK'k,  Charles  S.  Bonnell.  The  preseiil 
r>o;ird  is  as  follows:  Drs.  Charles  S.  Honnell,  7Vm.  , 
\\  .  W.  I'.laekman,  Vice-Pres.;  John  L.  Moffat,  Jiec. 
Sec;  A.  \i.  Campbell,  Cor.  .S<v. ;  Hugh  H.  Smith,  R.  C. 
Moffat,  Necruloijists.  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held 
at  44  Court  street,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month. 
The    Gates    Avenue    Homoeopathic     Dispen 

Sary    was    cstalilislu-d     and     iMcor|iiii-:il(;il     in    isii;,    liy 

certain  benevolent  laymen  and  pliysieians,  residents 
of  "the  Hill,"  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  who  could 
not  go  as  far  as  Court  street  for  help.  Rooms 
were  hired,  and  a  dispensary  with  the  title  as  above 
established,  where  Gates  avenue  diverges  from  Ful- 
ton. Witii  a  medical  staff  of  nine  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  as  appears  by 
the  latest  circular  issued,  the  number  of  patients  for 
the  year  ending  Sei)tember  30,  1879,  was  3,249,  and  of 
visits  made  to  homes,  241.  Present  Officers:  R.  D.Bene- 
dict, Presichnt  (since  the  organization);  Peter  Not- 
maii,  Treasurer;  Volney  Aldridge,  Secreturi/;  J.  L. 
Keep,  M.D.,  Peter  Milne,  Jr.,  Eugene  D.  Berri,  Wm. 
r..  Boorum.  Medical  Staffi  (from  organization):  Drs. 
Sam'I  Talmage,  F.  E.  Robinson,  W.  S.  Terhune,  W. 
II.  Vyse,  Geo.  C.  Jeffery,  S.  II.  Keep,  D.  M.  Brown, 
Wm.  E.  Wamsley,  Ed.  Everitt,  E.  J.  Whitney,  J.  H. 
Osborn,  G.  W.  Newcomb,  H.  M.  Lewis,  S.  E.  Stiles, 
Wm.  C.  Bryant,  J.  I>.  Monmonier,  A.  R.  Jarrett. 
Con.tidtiinj  Sltijf'  of  I'hi/.iicia/is  and  Surf/ron.t  (from 
organization):  Drs.  J.  li.  Keep,  J.  F.  Talmage,  M. 
Bryant,  A.  K.  Sumner,  J.  B.  Elliott,  G.  H.  R.  Bennett. 
S)ir;/i'i>ii  Dcnti.tlx  (from  organization):  E.  H.  Stelle, 
Edson  W.  Smith,  C.  H.  Glover,  M.  K.  Elmendorf,  J.  C. 
Monroe.  Present  Medical  JJinctor,  J.  L.  Keep,  M.D. 
Ifouse  Physician,  Samuel  Talmage,  M.D. 


JoUN  Lkster  Kkki',  M.  D.— The  Keep  family  has,  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  been  somewhat  proiniiieutly  iden- 
tified with  Honui'opathy  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The 
father.  Dr.  L«ster  Keep,  came  liere  in  ISW).  from  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.,  an<l  soon  acquired  a  very  excellent  practice;  and  his 
two  sons.  John  L.  and  S.  Hopkins,  commence<l  their  profes- 
sional career  here. 

John  Lester  Keep,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  at 
Fair  Haven.  Conn.,  March  isth,  \xi>^:  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  schools  of  that  pleasant  town,  and  later  at 
Tbetford  Academy  (  Vermont):  and  linishetl  with  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  New 


Havi-n,  I  Dim.,    a  Heiiniiiilitary    wIiimiI,   rnmlui'tcd    by  <ien. 
Wm.  n.  Kussell. 

Plans  for  a  eolletjo  course  ut  Yali'  wcf"  il^-fi-ated  by  ill- 
health;  and  during  tlm  \viiit<T  nf  \<%n  I" '.'(",  Mr.  Ki'«-|>  tiiuKlit 
school  at  I!riiiiford,  in  his  nativw  Stiite  Tim  huiiiiikt  and 
autumn  of  IH.%7  was  H|H-Mt  by  him  in  tliu  Habiiniii  I«lniiilii, 
in  attendance  upon  bis  father,  who  wait  then  in  |MMir  health; 
and  it  wiid  clurin^  Ibis  tiiuu  that  hu  comnieuci-«l  renilmK 
medicine.  Ourin;<  the  following  winter  ami  KprinK.  be  was 
in  Key  West,  Florida,  pursuini;  his  studiPH  and  prni.-ticing 
some,  as  op|M>rtunitieH  olTiTed.  In  the  autumn  of  1H.'>H,  hi< 
commenced  lectures  at  the  Ilabiu-inann  MtHlioal  tV>llego  of 
I'hiladelpbia.  from  which  he  Kradniita'd  .Miircb  U'd,  IHOO.  Re- 
turning imnitillately  to  Hp«iklyn,  he  entered  pmrtire,  in 
partnership  with  his  father,  at  the  comer  of  (iates  and 
Vanderbjlt  avenues.  In  |x(l'.',  hr  wrvi'd  awliilo  a«  aur(()>i>n 
on  one  of  the  old  "  Black  Ball  Line"  |iueket.M. 

In  IHCm,  he  attended  another  eours«'  of  lectures  at  the  New 
York  Hom(eopathic  Medical  College,  and  K"><lu'>te<l  Felv 
ruary  2Htb,  1H6((.  In  1WW»  he  became  a  memlier  of  the 
Kings  County  Honueo|)atliic  Medical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  secretary  for  two  years  or  more,  resigning 
in  1870.  lie  joined  the  American  Institute  of  Honioopathy 
in  ]8ri7:  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  fiates  Avenue 
HomieoiMithic  l)is|)ensary,  established  in  l'«>7.  t,iking  med- 
ical charge  of  it  for  some  years.  He  is  alsf)  a  memlier  of 
the  medical  stall  of  the  Brooklyn  Ilonxiopathic  Hospital. 

Dr.  Keep  was  appointed  A.ssistanl  Surgeon  of  the  i:ith 
Regiment.  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  December  Ist,  18A8  (his  commis- 
sion l>eing,  we  believe,  the  first  ever  issue<l,  in  this  State,  to 
a  Homo'opathic  physician);  was  promotcl  surgeon  of  the 
Fifth  Brigade,  Decemlier  14th,  18C0,  and  resigned  February 
28th,  187'J;  was  re-commissioned  surKeon  of  same  briga/le, 
November  8th.  l.'*7.'j;  promoted  surgeon  of  Second  Di- 
vision, N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y.,  March  IMih.  l.s^j,  and  was  honored 
for  "  long  and  faithful  service."  with  the  brevet  of  Colonel. 
March  14th,  l^^."^3.  He  is  still  in  service,  on  the  staff  of  Ma- 
jor-General  James  Jourdan,  commanding  Second  Division, 
N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y. 

In  1877,  Dr.  Keep  removed  to  his  present  elegant  residence, 
at  460  Clinton  avenue,  and  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  largo 
and  successful  practice.  Alert,  genial,  and  with  hosts  of 
friends  and  patients,  his  life-work  stretches  before  him,  sun- 
lit with  the  rays  of  hope  .and  useful  endeavor. 


WiLLl.vM  M.  L.  Fiske.  M.D.,  is des4'ende<l  not  only  f mm  one 
of  the  earlit^t  and  nnxt  honorable  New  England  families, 
tracing  its  pedigree  to  .Syniond  Fij-ke,  LonI  of  the  Manor  of 
Stradhaugh,  parish  of  La.xfieUl,  rountv  of  Suff<ilk.  F.nglnnd, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Henry  IV.  and  VI.,(fp>m  A. 
D.,  1399,  to  A.  D.,  1422),  but  from  a  line  of  able  and  in  siinie 
cases  celebrated  physicians  e.xti'nding  through  wvernl  gener- 
ations. Phiiieas  Fiske,  an  eiiiigrsnt  from  old  Kngland  to 
New  Kngland.  who.  with  his  son-*  .Iaiin-!<,  .lohn  and  Tliumas, 
settled  at  Wenhaiii,  M;i.ss.,  was  the  pilgrim  father  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Fiske  ill  America.  Dr.  .lohn  Fiske.  -.>n  of  ,Iohn  Fi.«kc. 
son  of  Pbine.is  Fiske.  w.-vs  a  e«4ebratfd  pliy?.ii'ian  '"f  W.-nham, 
Mass..  and  New  Milf'ird,  Conn.     Tlie  first  four  ^  of 

Yale  College  were  his d(>s«-endants.  Tlien-nown-  ind 

divine.  Rev.  Phineas  Fiske,  was  his  first  son.  Ehen€>»er.  the  an- 
cestor of  Dr.  William  M.  L.  Fiske.  wa.«  his  w-oond  -wn.  and 
Jolm  and  Benjamin,  were  his  third  .ind  fourth  »ia»  n^i**- 
tively.     Elu'iiewt  F    '  '       ■    ■>      •  .    _        i  .         ^,p 

p<»sse>s«'d  «>f  the  '  '*** 

denee   of   his   sou    lll^utitr.    v-  'I.   I'i  'il..     Dr. 

Fiske's  great-grandfather,  Ichal  r  Fiske.  w«»  bom 

in  New  Milford  the  same  year.     His  fail.er  reraoTc<l  to  W*l- 
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lingford,  Conn.,  soon  after,  and  subsequently  to  Stoughton, 
wliere  he  died  in  1790.  Ichabod  Ebenezer  Fiske  graduated 
from  Yale  College  iu  1770,  was  married  in  1773,  and  became 
an  eminent  preacher  and  scholar,  and  was  the  autlior  of  a 
system  of  Grammar  which  in  its  time  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. For  some  two  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1810,  he  was 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Georgia. 
Tlie  father  of  Dr.  WilUam  M.  L.  Fiske  was  Almond  D. 
Fiske,  who  was  employed,  and  well  vensed,  in  the  trade  in 
stoves  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  tecame  a  manufacturer 
and  inventor  of  note;  making  many  improvements  in  stoves 
and  projecting  the  now  uljiquitous  and  universally  used  liase- 
liurner,  which,  however,  wa.s  not  perfected  until  after  his 
death.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  steam  engine  for 
u.se  in  foundries,  setting  one  uj)  in  his  own  foundry,  at  New- 
town, L.  I.,  alx)ut  1845,  which  was,  for  a  time,  an  object  of 
considerable  curiosity  to  numerous  visitors.  Mr.  Fiske  also 
invented  the  now  celebrated  Fi.ske  Metallic  Burial  Case,  of 
which  he  was  the  manufacturer  until  his  death,  in  1851.  On 
his  mother's  side,  Dr.  Fiske  is  desceivded  from  an  old  and 
liighly  resijectable  family,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Harvey  Ray- 
mond, his  grandfather,  removed  from  Albany  to  New  York 
:il>out  1830,  and  became  an  intimate  of  Daniel  Webster's, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  His  daughter, 
Phebe  Ann  Raymond,  married  Almond  D.  Fiske.  Their  son, 
William  M.  L.  Fiske,  was  born  in  New  \''ork,  May  10,  1841. 
Hi.s  parents  subsequently  removed  to  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
where  his  father  owned  a  farm,  which  included  most  of  the 
present  village  of  Winiield.  There  Dr.  Fiske  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  private  school.  After  his 
father's  death,  the  family  removed  to  Cbazy,  Clijiton  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  later,  he  attended  the  Bakersfield  (Vt.)  Academy, 
and  theChamiilain  Academy,  in  Clinton  county,  N.Y.,  wliere 
lie  iiiejiared  for  college  and  began  the  study  of  medicine.  Cir- 
cumstances, over  which  he  had  no  control,  seemed  to  necessi- 
tate at  least  a  temporary  abandonment  of  hia  plan  of  obtain- 
ing a  collegiate  education  and  pursuing  his  medical  studies; 
and  he  went  to  New  York,  and,  during  an  interval,  was  em- 
ployed in  commercial  i)ursuits.  After  a  time,  an  opportunity 
jiresented  itself  for  his  resumi)tion  of  the  study  of  medicine; 
and,  in  1859,  he  became  a  student  at  the  New  York  Medical 
College.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  Dr.  Fiske  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  as  a  stu- 
dent there,  ff)llowing  Prof.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  New  York  Medical  College,  who 
transferred  his  influence  and  services  from  the  New  York 
Medical  College  to  the  new  Bellevue  Hosjjital  Medical  Col- 
lege. Not  long  afterward,  Dr.  Fiske,  after  passing  a  competi- 
tive examination,  was  ajiiiointed  one  of  the  medical  physi- 
cians of  Blackwell's  Island  Hosjiital,  there  being  a  vacancy 
on  the  Bellevue  staff,  and  served  as  such  for  eight  months. 
In  1802,  in  the  interim  between  the  second  and  third  comses 
of  lectures,  he  made  application  for  appointment  upon  the 
medical  staff  of  the  47tli  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Volunteers;  but, 
there  Ijeing  no  vacancy,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  that 
regiment,  as  a  jirivale  soldier.  After  a  month's  service  in 
the  ranks,  he  was  appt>inted,  by  General  Morris,  to  act  as 
steward  at  the  convalescent  hosjiital,  at  Fort  McHenry;  and, 
a  few  week's  later,  liecame  acting  assistant  ]iost  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  jiost  hosjiital,  and  served  in  such  capacity  until 
the  expiration  of  his  regiment's  three  months'  term  of  enhst- 
ment,  when,  with  his  c<jmrados,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  again  entered  the;  new 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  graduated  in  its 
sec'oiid  graduating  class— that  of  1863.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation,  ho  entered  his  name  as  a  student  with  Dr. 
Alljcrt  Wright,  of  Brooklyn,  and  began  the  study  of  Homce- 


opathy,  and,  in  1864,  graduated  from  the  New  York  Homoe- 
ojiathic  College.  He  was  a  few  months  in  private  jiractice; 
tlien,  after  passing  an  exammation  before  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aniiners,  stationed  in  New  Y'ork,  he  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  served  as 
such  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war.  Dr.  Fiske  practiced  his  profession  two  years 
at  Aurora,  Illinois,  whence  he  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
After  a  five  years'  residence  there,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  his  old  precejjtor,  Dr.  Albert  Wright,  he  abandoned  an  in- 
creasing practice,  and  returned  to  Brooklyn  to  become  Dr. 
Wright's  partner;  a  relation  which  continued  till  the  deatli  of 
Dr.  Wright,  in  1874,  tjie  added  opportunities  for  a  surgical 
practice  in  no  small  degree  influencing  him  to  make  the 
change.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Wright,  he  has  continued 
practice  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  his  residence  and  office  being  at 
No.  12  Bedford  avenue. 

Dr.  Fiske  associated  himself  with  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
the  Brooklyn  HouKeopathic  Dispensary,  which  was  ft>rmerly 
maintained  on  Atlantic  avenue.  Upon  the  institution  of  the 
Brooklyn  Homo-0]iathic  Hosjiital  he  liecame,  and  stiU  con- 
tinues, one  of  the  surgeons  on  its  staff:  and,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Sumner,  in  1882,  was  unanimously  elected  bis  suc- 
cessor, as  President  of  the  Start'  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  foiuiders  and  organizers  of  the 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  and  is  a  tmstee 
of  that  institution.  He  was  oaa  of  the  organizers  and 
lecturers  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Brooklyn 
Maternity  and  of  the  Honueopathic  Hospital,  and  continued 
his  services  until  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  them 
on  account  of  his  large  and  constantly-increasing  jiractice. 
He  is  a  member  and  an  ex-Presidtiit  of  the  Brooklyn  Homce- 
opathic  Society,  a  member  and  an  ex- Vice-President  of  the 
New  Y''ork  State  Homteojiatliic  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homceoiiathy. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Fiske  has  been  a  remarkably  successful 
one,  but  its  success  has  not  been  easily  won.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate reward  of  that  patient,  hopeful  industry  and  selfdemal 
which  are  the  foundation  stones  of  all  advajicement  in  any 
walk  of  life,  in  any  business  or  prof essiou ;  and  he  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  fortunes  the  influences  of  an  integrit3'  and  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which,  had  his  mind  inclined  to 
theology,  the  law  or  commercial  pursuits,  would  have  made 
him  as  eminent  as  a  clergyman,  an  attorney  or  a  merchant 
as  he  has  become  in  his  chosen  profession.  A  lover  of  his 
fellow  men  and  a  believer  iu  human  liberty  and  human  pro- 
gress, he  has  been  a  life-long  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
true  Republicanism,  but  he  has  never  been  an  active  politi- 
cian. A  Presbyterian,  he  has  been  for  thirteen  years  an 
active  member  and  trustee  of  the  Ross  street  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  married  October  llth,  1865,  to  Miss  Julia 
P.  Sage,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  has  borne  him  four  sons. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  for  a  number  of  years,  and  until  compelled 
to  go  to  Florida  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  meteorological 
reporter  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  D,  C. ;  and,  after  his  removal  to  Florida,  he 
established  the  meteorological  station  at  San  Mateo,  in  that 
State. 


The     Brooklyn     Homoeopathic      Dispensary 

was  incorporated  December  5,  1852,  mainly  through 
the  benevolent  enterprise  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Duiiliani  ;  the  trustees  for  the  first  year  be- 
ing E.  W.  Dunham,  J.  G.  Arnold,  John  N.  Taylor, 
John  A.  Davenport,  S.  P.  Church,  Ed.  Corning,  Theo- 
dore Victor,  A.  G.  Alien,  A.  S.  Barnes  ;  from  whom 
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were  chosen  E.  W.  Diinhaiti,  President;  John  N.  1 .4^ 
lor,  Vice-President;  Alfred  S.  Barnes,  Treamirer;  to 
thi'sc  were  .idilod  J.  T.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Phiirniacy,  as 
Secretary.  Rooms  were  procured  at  No.  'jO  Court 
street,  and  opened  to  the  public  January  2,  1853.  Dr. 
1».  C.  JIucy  became  n'sident  ]>liysii'i:iii,  and  ten  of  the 
Ilonneopathic  piiysicians  of  Brooklyn  (increased  after 
the  first  six  months  to  twenty)  volunteered  their  services; 
a  very  handsome  representation  of  the  practitioners  of 
that  school  of  medicine,  of  whom  there  were  only 
twenty-five  at  that  time  in  tlic  W  estcrn  District  of  the 
city.  About  the  year  1S67  larger  (piarters  became  ne- 
cessary ;  and  tlie  institution  was  moved  from  No.  50  to 
83  Court  street,  Dr.  Frank  Bond  becoming  resident 
physician.  In  1859,  aid  was  first  received  from  the  City 
and  State;  and,  in  1SG5,  the  trustees  were  enabled,  by 
the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  to  purchase 
the  three-story  and  basement  brick  building.  No.  186 
Atlantic  street,  which  was  thoroughly  and  admirably 
fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  a  dispensary. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  career  of  the  insti- 
tution, at  first  so  flourishing  and  so  gratifying 
to  those  interested,  seemed  to  receive  a  check. 
Wherever  the  fault  lay,  the  trustees,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles  A.  Townscnd,  Esq.,  were  dissatisfied  ; 
and  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  then  resident 
physician,  entrusted  the  management  to  Doctor 
Albert  E.  Sumner,  who  had  but  recently  (1863)  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  and  (while  interne  of  St.  Peter's 
Hospital)  given  indications  of  fitness  for  the  extraordi- 
nary career  he  subsequently  filled.  Under  his  admin- 
istration a  new  and  more  central  location,  at  178 
Atlantic  street,  was  occupied,  and  an  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  insti'tutfon  effected.  The  patients  were 
assigned  to  separate  departments,  as  the  eye  and  ear, 
the  throat  and  chest,  etc.,  etc.,  and  special  physicians 
appointed  over  each.  The  departments,  at  first  four, 
but  afterwards  seven,  were  furnished  with  all  the  in- 
struments and  appliances  required  ;  the  apothecary's 
department  fully  supplied  with  medicines;  and  a  pro- 
fessional librarj-,  belonging  to  the  institution,  presented 
every  requisite  for  study  and  for  reference,  needed  by 
the  attending  physicians.  The  success  was  all  that  the 
limits  of  the  building  would  allow.  In  18C4  the  num- 
ber of  patients  was  1,824;  in  1869,  it  was  10,260.  The 
state  official,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  all  in- 
stitutions receiving  aid  from  the  State,  reported  the 
Brooklyn  Homceopatbic  Dispensary  the  second  most 
perfect  in  the  State  in  equipment,  in  management,  and 
in  service.  February  9,  1871,  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  and  ffogpi- 
tal,  thus  allowing  them  to  care  for  indoor  as  well  as 
outside  patients.  (See  History  of  Brooklyn  Honirt'o- 
pathic  Hospital.) 

A  ITiimiropathic  I/"spit>d. — With  the  success  of  the 
Dispensary  the  friends  of  Homiropathy  felt  that  the 
time  for  a  hospital    had  come.     The  trustees,  under 
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with  their  friends  and  witli  the  pliysicinnii  of  the  Di»- 
pensary;  and,  Inter,  with  ilie  pli; 

erally.      From  tliesc  they  recer. .   .   .. _,  ;;i 

pathy  and  hearty  service,  and  taking  Dr.  Sumnvr  into 
their   counsel,  tliey    laid    tlirir   plariit   >'i  •  I 

wisely.     It  w:is  incorporated  in  l«71,uiii  ,  .i 

name,  with  powcm  to  conduct  a  hoapital.  A  Charily 
Ball,  February,  1H7 1,  at   the   .\  '    "I 

the  would-be   hospital  its   firs) 

lowed,  as  it  wiik,  by  tiic  ei{ually  attractive  Charity  BalU 
of  succeeding  years,   by   wliich   its    fundn   1  '    •  n 

steadily  augmented.     In  1872  the    preniioeii  | 
occupied  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Cum- 
berland street,  near  W.ashington  Park,  w  -     •  — hoM-d 
at  a  cost  of  ^.17,500,  and  aft<T  such  alt<  were 

essential,  they  were  formally  opined  a.t  the 
Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  <>n  March  16, 

1873,  with  only  ten  beds  ;  .uid  the  first  patient  was  n-- 
ceived  on  the  3d  of  March  following.  Its  <ifficen» 
were:  Cii.vs.  A.  Townsknh,  Pres.;  David  M.  Stone, 
Vice-Pres.;  Jons  P.  Atkinson,  Treat.;  Jamra  R 
Cowing,  Sec'y;  ami  W.  W.  Goookh  ii.  -  with 

.some   twenty    others   of    Brooklyn's    fii-  ns  a* 

Trustees.  Its  medical  staff  consisted  of  ten  physiciaos 
and  three  surgeons   under  the   j«r«  -  r 

."^UM.NKR.     From  the  first  the  inteni  I  f 

the  hos|)ital  wa«  entrusted  to  Sister  Mildred,  «rbos« 
high  ailininistrative  powers  and  until'  '  '  in 

justified  the  anticipations  of  every  ; 
prise.     In  1875,  the  annual  Charity  Balls  were  replaced 
by  annual   Fairs,  held   at   the  Academy  of   >f  -    \ 

which  socially,  as  well  as   financially,  have  y 
forraly  successful.     Its  success  was  complete  from  the 
first,   and  its    prosperity   so    great    that    the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  premises  became  a  duty.     In  ls7'l-^76  an 
addition,  23.x  50  feet,  four  stories  high, 

ment,  was  made  at  one  end,  in  which  a  < 1 

of  si.\teen  bed.s  was  located;  and,  in  five  years  mor*, 

(1880-'81),  a  wing,  102x25  feet,  a! 

including  basement,  at  the  other,      i  .     A  t 

Dispensary  was  transferred  in  1876  to  the  first-named 

portion,  where  itisst' 

fore,  seven  department  .  ,  , 

according  to  the   size   of   the  clinique)   of  attending 

physicians  or  - 

Adopting  I  advanced  ideas  of   the  day,  a 

Training  School  for  Xurte*  was  formed  in  1879.  It 
has  achieved  an  envia''  '  "'- 

ates  being  among   tin 
of  most  useful  women,     its  number  ot  students  so  tar 
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is  twenty-two,  of  whom  eit:'  '  '■ 

The  f'.7>ri/-rf"-'''»<7w  "f  •' 
furnished  an 

of  which  wer»  ...■•  j-;-.   ._. --    ^ -'-• 

wagon  (most  perfect  in  all  it»  equipments,  of  the  three 
employed  in  the  city)  was,  together  with  hor«c,  harness. 
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stable  and  fittings,  quietly  procured  (in  1880)  by  the 
physicians  and  friends  of  the  hospital,  at  a  cost  of 
t2,000,  and  a  further  outlay  of  about  $800  a  year  for 
maintenance.  It  is  in  telephonic  communication  with 
Police  Headquarters,  and  is  provided  with  a  surgeon  and 
assistant,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  which  has 
also  assio-ned  to  it  the  Central  District,  a  most  import- 
ant and  extensive  field  of  service. 

Associated  with  the  hospital,  for  furtlieriiig  its  inter- 
ests, is  a  LaiJii's'  Aid  Socieii/,  consisting  of  sixty-eight 
of  Brooklyn's  best  representatives,  largely  wives  of 
the  trustees.  Its  province  is  to  conduct  entertain- 
ments, fairs,  etc.,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  added  to 
the  voluntary  contributions  by  which  mainly  the  hos- 
pital is  sustained. 

To  the  first  of  January,  1883  (nine  years  and  ten 
months),  there  have  been  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  2,353  patients. 

Dr.  Albekt  E.  Sumner  was  the  orif/inator  of  this 
hospital,  and  its  medical  director  until  his  death  in 
1882  ;  C.  A.  TowNSEXi)  was  its  President  ;  the  Sisteb 
MiLDKED  its  Lady  Superintendent,  and  S.  E.  Stiles, 
M.  D.,  its  Resident  Physician  from  January,  1871,  to 
1884. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  forty- 
six  trustees,  the  officers  being  still  those  named  at  its 
opening.     (See  above). 

The  hospital  medical  and  surgical  staff',  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  consists  of  thirteen 
physicians  and  seven  surgeons. 

The  dispensary  medical  and  surgical  staff,  under  tlie 
superintendency  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Bonnei.l,  consists  of  ten 
physicians  and  six  surgeons. 


Albert  E.  Sumner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1840,  his  father  beinjj;  Hiram  F.  Sumnor,  a 
well-known  and  highly  esteemed  publisher  of  that  city. 
Young  Sumner  entered  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  New  York  University  Medical 
Department.  After  graduation  he  became  Physician  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  New  York  cit3';  served  during  the 
Civil  War  for  eighteen  months,  as  Surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  then  associated  himself  with  the  late  Dr.  A. 
Cooke  Hull,  and  rapidly  gained  success  in  his  practice.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  interne  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital;  then  became 
Medical  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  out  of  which 
grew  the  HonKcopathic  Ho.spital,  with  whicli  Dr.  Sumner's 
name  is  imperishably  connected  as  that  of  its  originator. 
He  was  also  identified  with  the  Maternity;  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  llomo'opathy;  of  the  New  York 
State  and  tlie  Kings  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Socie- 
ties; and  a  trustee  of  the  Ilomreopathic  State  Insane  Asylum 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

"As  a  physician  he  stood  very  high;  as  a  diagnostician, 
he  was  clear  and  accurate;  in  prognosis,  prompt  and  reliable: 
in  treatment,  self-reliant  and  very  successful.  But  the  real 
clue  to  his  brilliant  ])rofessional  success  was  his  buoyant, 
genial  nature,  which  characterized  each  feature  and  move- 
ment, and  inspired  confidence  and  hope  in  every  sick  room 
which  lie  entered. 


"In  his  daily  intercourse  with  patients  and  friends,  or  even 
with  strangers,  brain  and  heart  both  seemed  alert  with  sym- 
pathy, and  instinct  with  courage.  He  possessed  tact  with- 
out dissimulation,  and  energy  without  rashness.  Had  he 
not  been  an  admirable  physician  he  would  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable politician  of  the  better  sort.  Indeed,  few  physicians 
have  so  clear  an  idea  as  he  had  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
professional  standing,  and  its  power  for  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  society.  Dr.  Sumner  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
"  society  doctor,"  because  he  recognized  not  only  the  opjior- 
tunity,  but  the  duty,  which  his  profession  im]i<)sed  upon  him 
to  promote  and  mould  all  those  various  social  intluences 
which  tend  to  the  conservation  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munit}'. 

"It  was  this  feeling,  together  with  the  natural  genial  im- 
pulse of  his  disposition,  which  made  him  foremost  in  every 
public  improvement,  and  which  linked  his  earnest  labors  as 
well  as  his  name,  with  the  fortunes  of  so  many  medical, 
literary  and  social  institutions  in  Brooklyn.  To  all  these 
movements,  his  "push,"  his  indomitable  pluck,  his  experience, 
and  wide  social  acquaintance  and  influence,  rendered  him 
invaluable.  When  we  loi>k  at  the  results — much  of  which 
could  not  have  'oeen  accomplished  without  him — we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  were  compassed  within  a  period  of 
barely  twenty  years.  That  corner  building,  on  Clinton  and 
Joralemon  streets,  where  he  succeeded  the  lamented  Hull — is, 
indeed,  between  the  two,  identified  with  nearly  all  the  in- 
stitutions and  enterjjrises  which  have  beautified  and  adorned 
the  city,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Hull's  man- 
tle, in  this  respect,  fell  worthily  upon  Sumner's  shoulders. 
The  traditions  of  the  house  were  handed  from  one  to  the 
other.  During  both  lives,  it  was  the  very  cradle  of  Brook- 
lyn's later  intellectual  and  social  growth." 


New  iromoiojmthic  Organ  izations. — The  opening 
of  its  third  decade  demonstrated  the  hold  Hom(Po- 
patliy  had  upon  the  public  mind,  by  the  hearty  interest 
of  its  advocates.  In  the  year  1871,  three  of  its  noblest 
and  most  successful  charities  were  initiated,  viz.:  the 
Brooklyn,  Maternity,  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and 
the  lirooldyn  Nursery.  Of  the  second  we  have  just 
spoken;  the  first  and  third  must  needs  have  briefer, 
but  not  less  interesting  mention.  They  are  each  the 
work  of  ladies,  and  each  is  maintained  and  managed 
by  ladies  exclusively.  Their  names  announce  their  re- 
spective purposes. 

The  Brooklyn  Maternity  (first  called  "The  Brook- 
HomoMipiitliic  Lying-in  Asylum")  was  projected  in  1870 
to  repress  infanticide,  by  providing  an  asylum  during 
coiilincmcnt,  and  Ilomieopathie  care  for  the  unfortunate 
and  for  the  respectable  poor  as  well.  The  unfortunate 
were  to  be  restored,  if  possible,  and  to  be  helped  to 
recover  their  sense  of  self-respect.  The  success  of  the 
institution  was  beyond  expectation.  The  enlarging 
numbers  of  patients  demanded  large  accommodations, 
large  means,  and  more  co-workers.  Such  were  the 
wisdom  and  assiduity  of  the  ladies,  and  such  is  the 
munificent  ch.arity  of  Brooklyn,  that  their  needs  were 
su])])iied  and  their  work  sustaine<l,  aided  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Sumner,  wlio  was  their  Medical  Director,  in  addition 
to  his  great  labors  at  the  hospital.  This  first  Board  of 
officers  consisted  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Moffat,  Mrs.  A.  Burtis, 
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Mrs.  C.  E.  Arbuckle,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coole,  Mrs.  Tobias  | 
New,  Miss  M.  A.  Downs.  In  the  bocoiuI  year  iliev  | 
left  their  three-st(iry  wooden  i>reiniscs,  on  the  cor- 
tiiT  of  Lawrence  and  Willoughby  streets,  and  bought 
1  he  large  doubU'  mansion,  4(!  and  48  Concord  street, 
wliere  their  iiiestinialilc  labors  liave  been  wroiiglit.  In 
adilition  to  tlie  Lying-in,  a  Nursery  (/.  <.  a  baby  board- 
ing) department  became  necessary;  then,  of  necessity, 
a  Cliilds'  Ilnspital,  that  tiie  sick  niiglit  be  prDperlv  iso- 
lated; and  tiie  ladies  felt  that  the  circle  of  their  work 
was  complete.  But  no!  It  was  soon  seen  and  felt  that 
tlie  opj)i)rtunity  to  establish  a  Training  School  for 
monthly  Nurses  was  too  good  to  be  overlooked,  and 
great  was  the  work,  filled  as  were  their  hands  already; 
yet  their  liearts  were  too  large  to  forego  the  opportu- 
ity.     So  the 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
the  first  in  Anicrica,  was  incorporated  and  insti- 
tuted, a  short  time  before  Bellevue,  in  IST-T.  The 
statistics  of  the  Maternity  are  marvelous;  no  ])ublic 
institution,  and  few  private  practitioners,  have  sur- 
]iassed  them.  Patients  have  been  brought  into  its 
wards  from  the  slums  of  the  city,  from  the  streets, 
in  the  very  throes  of  Labor,  with  diseases  variously 
complicating  the  condition  that  warranted  their  admis- 
sion; yet,  out  of  787  confinements  (the  whole  number 
as  shown  by  the  twelfth  annual  report,  1883),  there 
have  been  but  ten  deaths,  and  not  one  during  labor- 
Of  its  great  successes  in  restoring  the  unfortunate, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  From  the  Training 
School  sixty  capable  and  accomplislied  nurses  have 
been  graduated,  and  their  reputation  is  such  that  the 
school  has  no  superior. 

The  administration  of  the  Maternity  has  been  by  a 
board  of  forty  lady  managers.  The  office  of  I-Yrst 
JJirectress  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  R.  C".  Moffat  (five 
years,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sage  (three  years),  Mrs.  George 
Stannauo  (three  years)  ;  Sccrefitrt/,  Mrs.  Toufas  New 
(seven  years),  Mrs.  G.  Stannakd  (one  year),  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Gilbert  (three  years),  and  of  Treasurer,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Cooi.k  (two  years),  Mrs.  RonEiir  SirAW  (nine 
3'ears).  The  Medical  Staff  consisted  of  eight  physi- 
cians, including  a  resident,  all  a|ipointed  annually.  The 
present  officers  .are  Mrs.  George  Stanxard,  First  Di- 
rectress; Mrs.  J.  Howard,  Second  Direcfren.i;  Mrs. 
N.  Y.  Beers,  Third  Directress;  Mrs.  George  W.  Gii- 
itKRT,  Sfrrthtri/:  ^Irs.  Roiifrt  Shaw,  Treasurer. 

The  Brooklyn  Nursery,  the  third  product  of 
the  same  year  (1871),  sprang  into  existence  by  the  de- 
termin.ation  of  some  earnest  ladies  who  hoped,  under 
the  greatly  lessened  infant  mortality  of  pure  Homceo- 
patliic  treatment,  to  found  an  asylum  for  "poor,  desti- 
tute and  friendless  children  not  over  three  years  of 
age."'  It  ]>rovided  a  permanent  home  for  these,  and 
"  a  temjiorary  home,  where  children  can  be  placed  by 
the  day,  week,  or  month,"  while  their  parents  pursued 
their  regular  vocation.^.    The  exceeding  charity  of  this 


\vi>rk  .Hpi'uks  r.ir  itsrll'.  It  enlisted  :it  once  a  hearty 
body  of  workers,  wliose  efforts  have  been  Huslained  by 
liberal  contributions  jiecuniarily,  and  by  profeMional 
services  from  corps  of  synipatlii/.ing  llonni-opathir 
pliysicians.  Its  eleventli  annual  re|M(rt  preiieiiU  the 
names  of  forty  managing  ladies,  with  Mrs.  K.  H.  Hot- 
l.I.vs,  First  Directress ;  Mrs.  |).  IIi;siack,  Trenfurrr  ,- 
and  Mrs.  II.  F.  Ate.v,  Stcretary,  and  the  names  of  ti-n 
physi<-ianH,  whf)  form  the  medie.-il  staff.  No  slatistica 
are  siilunitterj  in  the  annual  repurl. 

The  Homceopathic  Pharmacies. — 'Hie  "mis- 
sionary" aiil  renilered  by  these  in  tlie  extension  of  the 
new  school  is  so  great  as  to  vie  with  that  of  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  and  they  cannot,  on  that  account,  lie 
overlooked.  They  were  establislie<l  in  the  following 
order.  It  shouhl  be  borne  in  mind  that  tluiy  are  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
homreopathic  medicines,  etc.,  excluding  the  fancy  arti- 
cles that  form  so  large  a  portion  of  sto<'k  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops  of  the  old  school. 

1.  Mr.  .1.  T.  I'.  Smith,  in  Is.'iO,  in  Court  street,  ne.ir 
the  ('ity  Hall.  Although  in  other  hands,  it  is  still  in 
existence. 

2.  Mr.  L.  II.  Smith,  in  1868,  opened  the  second  at 
106  Court  street,  and  is  now  at  73,  in  the  same  street. 

3.  Mr.  J.  O.  Noxoy,  like  his  predecessors,  clinging 
close  to  the  City  Hall,  opened  the  third  pharmacy  in 
1869,  under  very  favorable  aus|)ice8,  at  .T'23  Washing- 
ton street.  In  May,  187.'t,  he  moved  to  444  Fulton 
street,  where  he  stdl  conducts  the  largest  bomu-opathic 
pharmacy  in  the  county. 

4-5.  Two  transient  and  unsuccessfid  efforts  were 
made  in  1875  by  Mr.  St.  Chari,e.s  and  by  Mr.  Tiiton. 

6.  In  the  same  year,  1876,  Mr.  Somers  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  Fastern  District,  locating  in  Fourth 
street.  He  died  in  1880,  and  the  establishment  was 
closed. 

7.  In  1876,  Mr.  C.  T.  IIuRi.muT,  a  Ilomuopathic 
pharmaceutist  of  New  York,  established  a  branch,  also 
in  Fourth  street.  This  is  still  successfully  maintained 
in  the  bands  of  Mr.  1*.  .T.  H<>\  i. 

The  E.  D.  Homceopathic  Dispensary  Associa- 
tion provides  for  the  Homu'opathic  poor  of  the  ELastem 
District  in  a  building  constructed  csf>ecially  for  it«  u»« 
at  Nos.  194  and  15)6  South  Third  street.  The  existence 
of  this  charity  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  Wright,  one  of  the  first  practitioners  in  this 
part  of  the  city.  He  was  ambitious  for  the  exteninon 
of  the  school,  ami  he  felt  that  the  poor  of  the  K.i»tem 
District  ought  to  have  all  the  advant.ages  that  could  be 
provided.  The  co-operation  of  his  fellow  practitioners 
and  of  some  of  Hrooklyn's  best  citizens  was  so«  iired, 
and  together  in  1872,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
organization  March  t>th,  and  an  incorporation  March 
I  4th,  1^72,  with  the  following  incorporators  :  William 
Wright,  y\.  D..  .Samuel  (TO«lwin.  Kdward  A.  Jones, 
James   Hall.  S.  ('.  Hanford,   M.  I>..   Silvester  Tuttel, 
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Jamps  A.  Bradley,  Andrew  B.  Hodges,  William  H. 
Hanford,  M.  D.,  William  M.  L.  Fiske,  M.  D.,  George 
Niiliols,  M.  D.,  John  Y(>uii<r,  M.  D.,  Carl  von  dor  Liilic, 
-M.  D.,  Mary  C.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Alice-  Boole  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  Augustus  von  der  Luhe,  M.  D.,  James  A.  Falkner, 
Silas W.  Brainerd,  James  H.AVard,  IVI.D.,  Denias  Strong. 

The  first  otticers  were  :  William  Wright,  M.  D., 
President;  James  A.  Falkner,  Secretary,  and  W^illiam 
E.  Horwill,  Tre<imirer.  The  dispensary  is  located  in 
the  elegant  new  building  at  191  and  100  South  Third 
street.  Prosperity  and  a  constantly  enlarging  area 
attended  upon  faithful  and  successful  service;  and,  upon 
the  completion  of  their  present  quarters,  their  former 
rooms  were  abandoned  for  their  present  quarters, 
erected  specially  for  their  use. 

Okkioers  and  Tkustees  :  James  Hall,  Pres.j  Hon. 
Dcmas  Strong,  George  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Vice-Presidents; 
William  E.  Horwill,  Tre<is.;  Samuel  S.  Martin,  Secy.; 
James  Hall,  Demas  Strong,  George  Nichols,  M.  D., 
William  E.  Horwill,  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  M.  D.,  Albert  M. 
Kalblleisch,  George  V.  Tompkins,  George  L.  A.  Martin, 
George  B.  Hooton,  Samuel  S.  Martin,  E.  C.  Wads- 
wortli,  Trustees. 


Albert  Wrioiit.  M.D.,  born  in  Cambridge,  Wasluogton 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  14.  1804,  and  died  December,  1S74.  was 
one  of  a  farmer's  nine  children:  pursued  his  medical  studies 
under  Dr.  Jonathan  Dow,  of  Wliite  Creek,  and  graduated 
from  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1831.  Until 
1849,  he  practiced  accordingto  the  methods  of  the  old  school, 
mostly  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  and  then,  removing  to  New  York 
city,  took  up  Ilouid'opathy  under  the  friendly  direction  of 
Dr.  John  F.  Gray  and  other  pioneer  practitioners  of  that 
school.  lie  shortly  removed  to  Williamsburgh;  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Kings  County  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  in  18.57.  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1800  and  ISfiiJ,  and  which  he  frequently  represented  in 
the  State  Society.  He  was  an  uncompromising  believer  in 
Hom(A!opathy;  yet,  by  virtue  of  his  dignity  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  commanded  the  respectful  recognition  of  his  pro- 
fessional neighbors  of  the  old  school.  He  was  an  eminently 
religious  man,  a  rresbyterian;  but  always  unostentatious 
and  uncontroversial. 


The  Brooklyn  Woman's  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary,  the  latest  llouur^'opathic  char- 
ity, is  at  534  Myrtle  avenue.  Opened  in  June,  1881, 
as  a  "  Woman's  Dispensary,"  but  enlarged  and  incor- 
porate<l  under  the  above  title  in  April,  1883.  Though 
yet  in  its  earlier  stages  it  has  treated  2,180  i)atient8 
during  the  last  year,  and  will  prove  its  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence and  liberal  support  of  the  public  by  the  faithful- 
ness and  the  success  of  its  work.  Its  special  plea  for 
favor  rests  in  that  it  is  the  only  institution  where  women 
(and  children)  can  be  treated  exclusively  by  women, 
female  physicians  only  being  allowed.  It  was  pro- 
jected by  Dr.  A.i.VES  C.  Victor,  whose  efforts  were 
supported  by  Drs.  Alice  B.  Camphell,  Ida  B.  Hunt, 
Georgia  A.  Cassidv,  Helena  S.  Lassen,  Maky  C.  and 
Hakbiet  E.   Brown,   and    Fanny    R.    Coddington. 


These  physicians  have  called  to  their  aid  an  efficient 
board  of  managers,  also  ladies,  whose  officers  are 
Mesdames  D.  L.  Everitt,  Pres.;  C.  A.  Greene,  Vice- 
Pres.;  E.  Smith,  Secy.,  and  W.  H.  Dakin,  Treas. 

The  Literature  of  Homceopathy.  —  Brooklyn's 
contributions  iiave  been  such  as  to  show  both  profes- 
sional  scholarship  and  practical  usefulness.  The  mono- 
graphs of  Dr.  P.  P.  Wells,  on  Routine  in  Medicine, 
Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Rheumatism,  Pneumonia,  In- 
termittent Fever,  Typhoid  Fever,  What  is  Ilomceo- 
pathy?  and  Scarlet  Fever,  rank  deservedly  high  m  the 
profession.  The  last  two  have  been  translated  into 
German  and  Italian,  and  enjoy  an  European  reputa- 
tion. Besides  these  are  numerous  minor  Essays,  Prov- 
ings.  Dissertations,  etc.,  etc.,  from  his  pen,  that  have 
welcome  place  in  the  magazines  of  the  school.  Dr. 
Bryant's  Pocket  Manned,  Underwood's  Diseases  of 
Chiklhood,  and  Thereipeutics,  and  his  Materia  Medica 
of  Differential  Potency.  Dr.  Minton's  Domestic 
Physician ;  Uterine  Therapeutics,  and  Homoeopathic 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  (quarterly) ;  Seaele's  A  New  Form  of  Ner- 
vous Disease,  with  an  Essay  on  Erythroxylon  Coca. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  publications  thus  far;  but 
Lectures,  Reports,  Communications,  Essays,  Provings, 
Dissertations,  etc.,  etc.,  all  the  various  forms  of  medical 
utterances,  of  various  authorship,  are  presented  in  pam- 
phlet form  or  in  magazine  articles  too  numerous  for  men- 
tion. With  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  a  laity,  with 
charitable  institutions  so  varied  and  so  creditable,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  Homoeopathy  has  advanced  in  accept- 
ance and  favor  with  the  public  so  as  to  be  in  all  respects 
socially,  as  well  as  legally,  the  peer  of  the  rival  school. 
The  obloquy  and  acrimony  with  which  it  was  formerly 
regarded  are  wholly  things  of  the  past.  In  private 
life  there  are  mutual  courtesies  and  tolerance  such  as  ob- 
tain between  gentlemen  of  differing  religious  creeds. 
In  public  life  the  Homoeopathist  is  as  readily  appointed 
to  office,  if  his  claims  be  as  well  supported,  as  his  rival. 
In  some  of  our  semi-public  charities,  notably  in  the 
Home  for  Consumptives  and  in  the  service  of  the  Sea- 
side Home,  physicians  of  both  schools  work  side  by 
side,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  select  under  whose 
care  he  will  place  himself. 


David  A.  Gorton,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  May- 
field,  Fulton  county.  New  York,  November  03d,  1833.  He  is 
a  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Sheldon)  Gorton,  and  descended  on 
his  f;.thei-"s  side  from  Samuel  Gorton,  the  first  settler  of 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  and  on  his  mother's  side  from  John  Rogers, 
the  martyr,  illustrious  progenitors  who  have  a  record  in  his- 
tory, and  to  whom  the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Samuel  Gorton  was  born  in  Gorton, 
England,  about  KiOO,  and  was  self-educated  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree.  Prior  to  1630,  when  he  settled  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  he  was  a  clothier  in  London.  He  became  involved  in 
controversy  on  religious  questions,  removed  to  Plymouth  and 
became  a  preacher;  and.  though  bred  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, soon  developed  such   radical  views  that  a  charge  of 
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htTiwy  wutt  broiiKlit  UKitiiiHt  liitn,  unit  li<t  wao  l>aiiulii«l  from 
tlm  culotiy.  With  ik  few  (iiIIowitm,  Iih  u-i<lit  to  IUhmIo  InlaiiiJ, 
tlieii  rtvfiitly  Kvttl<'<l  l>_v  fxihw  fmiu  Miitwai-liutM'ttx  IJuy,  l>ul 
!HK>ii  got  iiitu  trouhli'  rorupiiiiiin'!)  nukr,  uikI  foiiinl  iiii  lutyliiiii 
with  ItoKtT  WilliaiiiH  in  rruvitlrnctt,  nUiul  DVII.  \Vn  <lu  nut 
pru|XMe  fully  to  enter  into  thu  oaru«-r  uf  thto-lilwr  (lorton.  hut 
Biiuply  to  say  thiit  hia  iH>ntH<  of  jimtiup  uml  fuir  play,  thn  rlK'it* 
of  man  invulvint;  tlit'  rclatinnii  uf  th«  rxIiKiuUM  MHlit,  uml.  In 
turn,  their  rclatiiiiiM  with  their  lii<liiin  in'iKhltom,  krpt  hini 
hiisy  with  iliitputiitioiis  with  Iii.h  |iuritikiii<'nl  nriKhUirx  in  lhi< 
Mii.SMUrhii>«'t|s  I'oUiiiy.  So  iiith'\ili|)>  wiw  hw  pur|iom<  itii<l  iM> 
y.cHlKU.M    wax    hi'    of     hit)   riKl'lM    tu    nii     iiii1c|>«'nil>'iil    jikIi:- 

iiu'iit.  that     lu>    wuH    fr«-<|Ui>ntly    hroiighl   i mllict    with 

thu  iiiithuritics,  civil  ami  rvliKiou^;  waM  triiil  for  hi<n>iiy 
at  liostoii,  anil  onmo  nt'iir  »ulTi<rinK  niartynloiii  for 
opinion 'a  tiake.  tlin  lattvr  yt-ani  wprc  iip«<nt  in  |m>»i:<<  aoil  i|uii<t, 
and  he  hiitl  livtxl  to  roaliz^  all  tlui  riKliI*,  <'>vil  ami  rcliKioiH, 
for  which  ho  hail  contcndcit. 

It  may  not  Iw  iinintcrcMtinK.  alio,  to  note  in  this  conn)><-tion 
that  the  dilcr  (turtun  ili-toharitetl  ninny  ini|>ortaiit  civil 
ollices,  and,  on  Sundays.  U!<cil  to  preach  to  the  coloni»t(i  and 
Indians.  He  died  in  Rhode  I-ilaiid  in  the  latter  (lart  of  |tl77. 
During  his  aftive  career  he  tv rote  and  published  ninny  con- 
troversial works,  among  them  the  following  :  "  Simplicity 'n 
Defence  against  Seven-headed  Policy."  "  An  IniorriiptiMe 
key  composed  of  theCX  I'snlme:"  "Salt-marah  returiuni  from 
the  Dead:"  "  An  Antidote  ni^nin  the  common  PIngiie  of  the 
World."  and  "  Certain  copies  of  Letters  :"  and  at  his  death 
left  an  unfinished  commentary  on  a  (Mtrt  of  the  (•(.>s|>el  of  SI. 
Matthew.  His  life  by  J.  M.  M.tckie.  in  Sparks'  .lmfr«c>in 
Binfjriijihji.  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our 
early  history.  .John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  was  liorn  nl^iut  I.VXl ; 
was  a  graduate  from  Cambridge  and  liecame  an  English 
clergyman,  and  Inter  assisteil  Tyndnle  and  Covenlaloin  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  into  Knglish.  translating  the.\ptMTypha 
unaided,  ond  correcting  the  whole  for  the  press,  lie  was  the 
author  of  a  nuniln^r  of  theological  works.  Ilis  career  was 
full  of  vicissitudes,  incident  to  the  unsettltnl  religious  status 
of  the  time;  and  tinally.  having  incurred  the  ho«itility  of  the 
Catholics,  he  was.  after  inucli  p«>rs«>cution  and  long  imprison- 
ment, burned  at  the  stake  at  .Smithfield,  February  4th.  l.Wl. 
Several  of  his  grandchildren  removed  to  the  .\merican  colo- 
nies and  from  one  of  thes»>  is  Dr.  Gorton  descended. 

Dr.  Gorton  was  reared  on  his  fathers  farm  in  Kiilton  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  attended  such  public  schools  as  were  then  in  rogue  in 
that  section.     At  the  age  of  sixtO'U  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  John  Sheldon,  to  learn   the  trade  of  carriage-maker; 
but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  prospect   of   siiccrss   in  a 
mechanic.ll  career,  he  ran   away,  two  years   later:  and   not 
long  afterwartis   began  to  gratify  an    inclination  he   b  ' 
some  lime  felt  to  In-come  a  physician    by  stmlying  iiii.i 
reading  without  a  |H'rceptor  for   two  or   thn-c  years.     At  the 
age  of   twenty  he  entered,    as   a   student,    the  otlice   of   Dr_ 
Charles  W.  Adams,  an  olil  school   practioner  at    New  \Voo<l- 
stock,  JIadison  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  a>>out  four 
yeara,    ac<|uiring    a    knowledge   of   Anatomy,    I'hy»ioli>gy, 
Pharmacy,  oId--ichool  Tlierapeuties  and  Chemistry.  Becoming 
skeptical  of  the  scientilic  |>o«iition  of  old-sdiool  Therapeutics, 
wliile  observing  the  elTect   of   its  metlication   in  his  tutor's 
practice,  he  Itegan  the  investigation  of  other  methods.   About 
this  time  he  made  the  aci|uaintnnieof  Dr.  R.  1 
York,  who  w.is  w.igiiig  a  relentless  warfar-- 
school  of  physic,  and  b«>i;an  a  course  of  ■■• 
tioii.    At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  cnte: 

New  York  Ilygeic-Therapt'utic  College,  which  hml  betta 
founded  by  Dr.  Trail,  and  which  had  jn^t  receive*!  its  charter 
from  the  Legislature,  aad  wasgradu  >te<l  therefrom  in  \9^  It 


ii  Worthy  of  lint 

institution  III  till 

name  toriiia    ua    tu  invn,  an>l    It*  (o'-ultr  thn    (Irvl    to   upvaly 

i<*|MiiiiM-  the  cauwi  uf  iiK'.h.  .\\  >'.liicati<in  for  wonuto.  and  ft(hl 

for  har  (KMition  and  .>  in  iheliiapltaUof  Now  York, 

Dr.  (iorton  IxN-aiiie  u^.- ,.,>.. i  with   I >r.  Trail   in   thu  work. 

and  in  the  year  of  hiii  Krndiinlion.  IH30,  wan  a|ipulnt«>l    Pru- 

fi«M>r  of   Chrmislry  and   Pb>>liii.  a  i  I 

for  two  years.  diirinK  whi'  b  time  he 

to  the   i 

the  <  • 

he  wriile •  li. 

cation,  and  coiw  . 

stud>  of  Kahiiemanns  Organon  of    Me<lii  me  |).<|    hiiii  to  lb* 

adoption  of  lioiii<i'f>patliy  In  l>*fl'i;Bnil  to  l><- "  •<  ■" -i  >'■.  t'..-., 

his  (KMitiun   In  the   New    York  llygric  I 

early  in  that  year.  Soon  aflerwani  he  reiiiox.'.i  i.> 

N.  Y.,  and   tiM>k   a  practice   there,  then    rniiully  > 

!)r.    Carroll    Diinliam.     There    he    ii 

meanwhile    diligently    studying    tl>. 

Meilicaaiid    the   practice  of    that    sMi(<iii.      |iii(iii,(    liu    fe«i- 

deuce  in  Newburgli,  he  Ivgnii,  iimbT   tutors.  •    xtiidy  of    th« 

classics,    ami   ancient    and    iiuMlern     languages.    continuinK 

until  1H61»,  when  he  remuveil  to  Itronklyn. 

Hm  literary  career  may  tie  said  to  have    fairly  brgun   ollvr 
his  coming  to  Brooklyn,    though   he   hod    previously    hara  • 
contributor  to  the  Amerieitn  Unmimftnthic  Hrnetr.     Now  h« 
lM>cniiie  a  regular  contributor  to  the    ('.■'•'      v    ■ 
iimf  Surgirnl  Jourrml  and  the   Salinnal 
of  whii'h  latter  publication  he  I-  >  jt    in  l'',<i.  lut.  iiig 

been  one  of   the   chief   contribu  l*<T3,  writing   the 

heavier  articles. 

Among  Dr.  Gorton's  contribution*  f>  tb.'   \ntu-innl  (^ar- 
terlij  Rrririr  may  be  mention*H);  "Ti  .  of  fjoT- 

ernment  for  the  Puldic  Health."  "1  -     j;.  I  Rise  of 

Civil  Marriage,"  "The  .Ktiology  of  the  Atmosphare,"  "The 
Atheistical  Aspects  of  Physical  Science,"  ••  The  Monism  of 
Man,"  "Matter,  Life  and  Mind,"  "  The  Relation  of  Physical 
■States  to  Mental  Derangement,"  "  The  National  Interest  io 
the  Ijilxir  Vu«-stion,"  "The  Ethics  of  Civil  ftovemnienls" 
"  Physiology  of  Lunar  Light."  "  Tli- 
sics  of  Light.'  "The   Natural   and 

and  Human  Agency.  "  The  de|>artiiieiii  of  Keciews  and 
Criticisms  '  of  the  j»'rio«licnl  was  mostly  written  by  him. 
From  this  work  Dr.  Oarton  withdrew  in  lw<»i.  his  health  pre- 
senting to  him  the  alternative  of  cither  retiring  from  prac- 
tice, or  taking  a  less  active  part  in  literature.  B««id<<s  his 
contributions  to  periodical  and  medical  litrrature  almve  rv- 
ferrj-d  to.  he  has  written  a  Ux>k  entitled  "  The  Dnft  of  Mrdi- 
I'hy.'aml  '  '  ^■' nial 

.■ih  of  «  iwn 

He 

:  the 

lias  written   maay 

I.>I'll-S. 

Politically.  Dr.  Gorton  is  a  lilN>ral  I  and  hi<  sym- 

|»thy  is  wholly  with  the  stnigt-'-"  Poljii.  ^i  <■.  .,r. 

omy  has  long  claimed  his  earn'  n.  h«  hat 

time  since '-        '   ''     '  i    >-- 

Adam  Smi' 


M.  and  liar- 
has  bad  tlir 
1863,  and  Annie,  born  in  l!^'^. 


..;li. 

.  r..  datitrb'er  of  Hnralio 

■{  Delta.  '  1  h# 

bnrn  in  ■ n  in 
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HISTORY  OF  KINGS  COUNTY. 


S.  T.  BiROSALL,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Newburgh,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  Docenil)er,  ISth,  184").  His  parents  were  ineni- 
Uts  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  liisgreat-great-grandfatlier 
was  a  ]irc-revolutioiiary  settler  of  Westchester  county.  Dr. 
Birdsiill's  father  owned  and  operated  a  farm  in  Orange  county, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  wa.a  reared  as  a  fanner  boy,  mow- 
ing, hoeing  and  bnliling  tlie  plow  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
olil,  as.sisting  his  father  during  the  s])ring,  summer  and  fall, 
and  attending  a  country  school  during  the  winter  months. 

After  comjileting  a  course  of  study  at  Oakwood  Seminary. 
ill  Caynga  count.v.  X.  V..  young  Binlsull  went  to  New  York 
cit.v  in  ISI).").  and  Ix-gan  the  study  of  mdicine  in  the  ofBce  of 
Dr.  W.  M.  Pratt.  After  atti-nding  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Xew  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  another  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Svn-geons,  he  went  to  Philadeliibia 
in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  in  the  following  February  graduated 
from  the  Homneopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  now 
known  .as  the  Hahnemann  College,  as  the  "  honor"  man  of  his 
class,  receiving  the  entire  vote  of  the  Faculty  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

During  1808  lie  returned  to  New  Yurk  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  New  York  Hom(eo])athic  Medical  College. 
scKin  afterwards  entering  into  iiartnersliij)  with  his  former 
preceptor,  Di-.  Pratt.  He  was  married  in  June,  1869,  to  Miss 
S.  Josephine,  daughter  of  D.  S.  Haviland.  Esq.  of  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.  In  1871,  Dr.  Birdsall's  partnership  with  Dr.  Pratt  ter- 
minated, and  he  opened  an  office  in  Brooklyn  as  an  ad.junct 
to  his  New  York  jiractice.  Hs  practice  in  Brooklyn  increased 
So  rapidl.v  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  remove  to  that  city,  and 
in  till'  spring  of  1874,  he  lixated  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and 
Lafayette  avenues,  where  he  has  remained  to  this  time, 
conducting  a  large  general  practice,  and  making  a  specialty 
of  Gynecology.  Dr.  Birdsall  isaniemberof  the  Kings  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  a  permanent  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Honueoiiathic  Medical  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.  Owing  to  the 
extent  and  the  arduous  demands  of  his  ])rivate  practice,  the 
Doctor  has  never  associated  himself  with  the  management 
of  anv  public  hosi)ital  or  dispensary. 


•lonN  Frelinghuysun  Talmage,  A.  M.,  M.  D.— Tliis  ac- 
complished physician,  so  named  after  his  mother's  brother- 
in-law.  Gen.  John  Frelinghuysen,  was  born  March  11th, 
1833,  at  his  father's  pleasant  hillside  home,  "Mont  Verd," 
near  Somerville,  N.  .T. 

His  father,  Thomas  Talmage,  a  farmer,  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  twelve,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  served  well 
their  generation  in  various  spheres  of  activity,  and  died  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  church.  On(>  of  these  was 
Samuel  K.  Talmage,  D.  D.,  president  of  Oglethorpe  Univer 
sity,  Georgia;  another  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  who 
became  clergymen,  viz.:  James;  John,  a  distinguished  mif- 
sionary  in  China;  Goyn,  and  T.  DeWitt,  the  widely  known 
and  popular  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 

John  l'\  Talmagc's  Ixiyhood  was  jiassed  on  his  father's 
farm,  with  all  the  advantages  alTorded  by  the  happy  home 
circle,  and  the  excellent  society  in  which  his  parents  moved. 
His  early  education,  commenced  at  the  village  academy, 
was  completed  under  the  invaluable  persona!  tuition  of  his 
pastor,  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.  D.,  himself  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Alexander  McClelland,  whosc^  tact  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion he  was  able  to  follow  in  his  own  teaching. 

In  1849,  young  Talmage  entered  iis  Sophomore  at  Rntgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  and  was  duly  graduated  in 
18ri2,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  venerable  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen.  For  a  time,  after  leaving  college,  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  in  a  (now  extinct)  col- 


lege in  Alabama,  and  while  in  that  State  became  first  ac- 
quainted, by  practical  observation,  with  the  tenets  of 
Homceopathy.  This  also  revived  in  him  an  already  half- 
formed  resolution  to  select  medicine  as  his  life  profession. 
Pursuing  his  medical  studies  for  six  months  with  Drs.  Bur- 
ritt  &  Gillson,  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  he  came  north  and  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  New  York  University. 

In  the  following  summer  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  Cooke  Hull,  of  Brooklyn,  whose  office  he  en- 
tered as  a  student.  Pursuing  his  studies,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  eminent  abilities,  extensive  practice, 
and  personal  symjiathy  of  his  accomplished  intructor,  he 
made  rajiid  progress,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1859, 
from  the  University  Medical  College.  After  a  further  period 
of  time  spent  in  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Hull's 
office,  he  was  by  him  taken  into  partnership — a  relation 
which  existed  for  about  twelve  years.  After  Dr.  Hull's 
death,  in  1868,  Dr.  Talmage  naturally  succeeded  to  the 
larger  i)ortion  of  his  practice,  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase 
of  his  clientage,  that,  in  1870,  he  felt  obliged  to  seek  relief 
from  the  strain,  by  associating  with  him  in  practice,  his- 
brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Talmage,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
University  Medical  School. 

In  1863,  Dr.  Talmage  married  Miss  Maggie  A.,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  New  York.  Graceful,  winning,  and  attractive  in 
person  and  manner,  warm  in  her  affections,  delicate  and  yet 
strong  in  her  enthusiasm  for  whatever  she  valued,  she  was 
well  fitted  to  be  a  favorite,  as  she  was,  in  society  at  large; 
but  it  was  as  daughter,  as  sister,  as  the  wife  early  married 
and  tendeilv  cherished:  as  the  mother,  conscientious  and 
faithful,  far-sighted  and  wise  in  her  solicitudes,  that  she 
remains  in  the  memory  of  her  family  and  friends.  Her 
death,  July  7th,  1881,  was  most  deeply  felt  by  them  ;  as 
also  by  the  various  charitable  interests  in  which  she  was 
interested. 

Ever  since  Dr.  Talmage  entered  upou  professional  life, 
his  practice  has  i)roved  so  increasingly  exacting,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  much  active  effort,  on  his  part,  in 
the  various  medical  and  public  charities,  enterprises,  etc.,  of 
the  day.  Yet  he  has  had  his  share  of  such  labors,  being  at 
one  time  Physician  of  the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum;  at 
another,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Women 
at  the  Biooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispen.sary;  Consulting  Physi- 
cian of  the  Brooklyn  Nursery,  and  Visiting  Physician  of  the 
Brooklyn  HomQ^<ipathic  Hospital;  and,  more  lately.  Surgeon 
of  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y. 

From  the  same  reason,  as  abo^"e  stated.  Dr.  Talmage  has 
not  made  frequent  or  large  contributions  to  the  medical  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  and  they  have  generally  been  in  the  form 
of  clinical  observations.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  last  visita- 
tion of  Asiatic  cholera  to  this  country,  in  1866,  he  issued 
early  in  the  spring,  a  printed  circular  of  hmts  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  his  ]>atients;  which,  though  intended  only 
for  private  circulation,  found  its  way  into  the  press,  where 
it  was  largely  reprmted  with  most  favorable  commendation. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  maniiood,  Dr.  Talmage  is 
as  full  as  ever  of  professional  work;  his  practice  is  chiefly 
among  the  most  cultured  and  refined  families  of  the  cit.v;  and 
he  enjoys  an  enviable  social  position,  the  result  of  a  constantly 
growing  ajipreciation  of  his  signal  ability.  Skill  in  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  theraiieutics,  together  with  sound  judgment,  un- 
remitting attention  to  his  jiatients  and  fidelity  to  truth  and 
honor,  characterize  his  professional  record,  and  justify  the 
remark  of  an  eminent  Edinburgh  physician,  that  "in  an 
ov(!rcrowded  profession  there  is  always  room  for  brains." 
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History  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine 

IN 

BROOKLYN. 


The  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  in  Brook- 
lyn.— D.  E.  Smith,  AI.  D.,  was  the  pioneer  of  Eclec- 
til'  .Mt'(liciiU'  in  Brooklyn,  in  tlu-  sprinjj  of  1847;  beini; 
follouoil  within  two  years  by  Drs.  B.  .1.  Stow  and  II. 
E.  Firth,  and  Inter  by  Sanuiel  W.  Fri.sbie  and  others. 
Of  these,  Dr.  Wni.  W.  Iladley  was  the  first,  and  II.  S. 
Firth  the  seeond,  in  the  present  eastern  District.  They 
met  with  nitu-h  opposition  from  the  so-ealled  "  retjular  " 
school  ;  and,  finally,  October  1st,  18?tj,  organized  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Kint/a  County,  of  which 
Dr;--.  D.  E.  Smith.  Wm.  \V.  Iladley,  A.  E.  Jackson, 
William  Barker,  and  II.  E.  Firth,  were  among  the 
earliest  and  most  active  nierabei-s.  The  Brooklyn  Eclec- 
tics were  also  members  of  the  New  York  iiinl  Brook- 
tyn  Medical  and  Patholoyical  Society,  which  met  semi- 
monthly in  Xew  York  City,  where  they  also  had  a 
chartered  medical  school,  entitled  T/ie  Metropolitan 
Medical  College.  In  Alay,  1801,  the  Eclectic  Society 
of  Kings  County  was  reorganized  and  incor|)orated 
as  The  Brooklyn  Academy  <f  Medicine;  and,  March 
15,  1866,  became  auxiliary  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  Neio  York,  which  had  been  char- 
tered in  April  of  the  preceding  year,  takintr  the  place 
of  the  former  State  Botanic  Society.  Of  this  State 
Society,  Drs.  D.  E.  Smith  and  Wm.  W.  Iladley,  of 
Brooklyn,  were  among  the  corporators;  and  since  then 
Drs.  liadley,  D.  E.  Smith,  H.  E.  Firth,  and  IT.  S. 
Firth,  in  the  order  named,  have  been  its  Presidents  ; 
Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  havingbcen  also  for  8  years  its  Treas- 
urer. Among  the  incorporators  of  the  Eclectic  Jledi- 
cal  Colluye  of  the  City  of  Neic  York,  in  1865, 
Brooklyn  had  three  representatives,  viz.,  Prof.  Wm. 
W.  Iladley,  Frank  W.  Taber,  Esq.,  and  D.  E.  Smith. 
It  was  in  this  College  that  Dr.  Iladley  held  the  chair 
of  Materia  Medica.  He  also  delivered  two  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  Central  Medical  College,  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840  and  '50.  He  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1856, 
and  until  his  death,  December  19,  1869,  rendered  dis- 
tinguished sen-ices  to  his  profession,  not  only  as  a 
college  lecturer,  but  as  editor  of  the  Nexo  York  and 
Brooklyn  Medical  and  Pnthological  .lournal.  Both 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  and  the  V.  S.  Medical 
College  are  now  in  active  operation  ;  the  latter  broad 
and  liberal  in  its  scope,  and  fully  equipped  for  its  work 
of    instruction  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery 

There  are  now  about  45  eclectic  practitioners  in 
Brooklyn,  enjoying  their  full  share  of  practice  and 
public  favnr. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine  w:is  first  organ- 
ized in  1856,  under  the  name  of  the  "Eclectic  Medical 


Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,"  with  eight  niembcni ; 
inci>rporated  uniler  its  present  name  in  1801,  and  re-in- 
corporated 1865,  for  the  follfiwing  puqioses  :  To  inves- 
tigate all  inelluxls  of  metlical  practice,  without  preju- 
dice, and  to  adopt  the  best  remedies  for  or  moans 
of  curing  disease,  and  alleviating  the  sufferingH  of 
humanity,  and  that  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
methods,  remedies  or  means;  and  further,  to  awiociate 
together  for  the  promotionof  the  object*  here  indicated, 
and  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
In  May,  1866,  it  became  auxiliary  to  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.     'J"he  first 

;  officers  were:  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  /Vm./  H.  E.  Firth, 
M.  D.,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  T.  Biirdick,  M.  D.,  Sec;  B.  J. 
Stow,  M.  I).,  Trean.  Presidents,  ttinw  its  organization: 
1861,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith;  1862,  Dr.  S.  W.  Frisbie;  1863, 
Dr.  .1.  T.  Burdick;  1864,  Dr.  W.  W.  H.idley  ;  1865, 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton  ;  1866,  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith  ;  ls67. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Firth  ;  1868.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley  ;  1860,  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Tuthill  ;  1870,  Dr.  H.  C.  Cooper;  1871,  Dr.  H. 
S.  Firth  ;  1872,  Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  ;  1873,  Dr.  J.  E.  Dan- 
elson  ;  1874,  Dr.  C.  B.  Tucker;*  1875.  Dr.  Napoleon 
Palmer;  1876,  Dr.  B.F.  Chapman  ;  1877,  Dr.  Ch.i«.  E. 
Griswold  ;  1878,  Dr.  S.  M.  Ilersey ;  1879,  Dr.  B.  J. 
Stow;     1880,  Dr.   II.    S.    Firth;   1881,    Dr.    Lewis    P. 

I  Grover  ;  1882,  Dr.  G.  P.  Carman.  The  present  Board 
OK  Offu-ers  is  comprised  of   William  Barker,  M.  D., 

1  who,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded  H.  E.  Firth,  Presi- 
*?««/,  at  the  latter's  death,  June  4,  1883;  H.  B.  Smith,  i?<sc. 

1  Sec;  L.  B.  Firth,  Cor.  Sec.;  D.  E.  Smith,  TVeas. 
Present  Board  of  Cens,>n>  :  J.  E.  Griswold,  M.  D.;  G. 
A.Cassidy.  M.  D.;  H.  S.  Firth,  M.  I).;  George  P.  C.tr- 
man,  >I.  I).;  Lewis  P.  Grover,  M.  D. 

The  Brooklyn  Eclectic  Dispensary  was  estab- 
lished   by    till'     />V.)"X/y/i    Arndeniy  if  Medicine,  Sep- 

I  tember  2d,  1868,  and  duly  incorporated  May  10,  I860. 
Joshua  P.  Powers,  President.  H.  E.  Firth,  Secretary; 
D.  E.  Smith,  Treasurer.  It  W.1.S  located  at  236  Myrtle 
Avenue,  until  its  removal.  May,  1881,  to  its  pre.sent  lo- 
cation, 144  Prince  street.  Mr.  Powers  died  in  March, 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  President, 
Frank  W.  Taber,  Esq.  The  dispensary  is  maintained 
by  a  small  appropriation  from  the  city,  and  by  do- 
nations from  the  benevolent.  Cases  treated  from  its 
organization  iiji  to  October  1,  1882,  107.671.  During 
the  year  commencing  October  let,  1882,  and  ending 
September  30,  1883,  6,087  patients  received  treatment ; 
8,130  prescriptions  were  dispensed,  and  165  gratnitous 
visits. 
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Dennis  E.  Smith,  M.  D.— This  prominent  and  well-known 
physician  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1819,  teing 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
When  he  was  but  two  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  his 
household  in  straitened  circumstances. 

The  educational  advantages  of  those  days  were  meagre, 
and  the  lad  was  able  to  enjoy  only  one  term  of  school;  but 
with  "  true  grit"  he  determined  to  have  an  education  at  any 
sacrifice.  He  therefore  devoted  his  sparo  hours  to  study  and 
reading,  and  in  a  few  years  had  taught  himself  not  only  the 
English  branches,  but  Latin  also,  thus  early  evincing  the  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  which  have  so  distinctly  marked  his 
subsequent  career.  This  habit  of  study  he  has  retained 
tlirough  all  his  riper  years,  and  thus  has  reared  a  firm  super- 
structure of  learning  upon  the  foundation  so  well  laid  in  his 
youth. 

He  early  desired  to  become  a  phj'sician,  liaving  inherited 
a  love  of  the  profession  from  liis  father,  who  was  a  physician 
before  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  borrowed  and  eagerly 
read  the  medical  works  of  neighboring  physicians;  when  six- 
teen he  was  much  troubled  about  his  lack  of  means  to  obtain 
a  professional  education,  but  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
old  Latin  proverb — "F/oto  inveniam  aut  faciam'' — so  he  reso- 
lutely acquired  the  necessary  sum  by  the  toil  of  his  hands 
and  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
with  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  of  New  York  City,  who  was  then 
an  eminent  pliysician  and  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  School 
of  Medicine.  Eclecticism  in  medicine  is  a  philosophy  of  se- 
lection of  remedies  based  upon  the  principle  of  choosing  only 
that  which  is  proved  to  be  safe  and  good.  It  adopts  in  prac- 
tice whatever  is  found  most  beneficial,  and  changes  remedies 
according  to  circumstances  by  the  light  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1846  Dr.  Smith  graduated  from  the  Reformed  Medical 
College  of  New  York;  a  few  years  later  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Medi- 
cal University  of  Philadelphia.     In  1847  he  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, on  York  street,  in  the  Fifth  ward,  being  the  first  eclectic 
physician  to  settle  in  Brooklyn.     Here  he  remained  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profe.ssion  for  seventeen  years;  here  he 
is  still  honored  and  revered,  while  the  memory  of  his  faith- 
ful service  and  charitable  deeds  still  remains  in  many  a  hum- 
ble home.     In  18^18  he  married  Miss  Joanna  V.  Baldwin,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  lady  well  suited  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife. 
Of  their  five  children  a  son  and  two  daughters  are  still  living. 
In  April,  1864,  Dr.  Smith  removed  to  a  newer  part  of  the 
city,  then  recently  built  up,  purchasing  the  house  No.  1:^1 
Fort  Greene  place,  where  lie  still  resides.     In  March,  1869, 
he  buried  his  wife.     In  July,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Jane  K. 
Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  is  still  living. 
Dr.  Smith  lias  always  loved  and   lionored  his  profession. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  now  scliool,  and  the  first  in  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  to  plant  the  stakes  and  stretch  the  lines  of  eclec- 
ticism over  the  field  before  occupied  by  the  old  school.     His 
eminent  services  have  been  promptly  recognized  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  he  has  been  largely  and  influ((ntially 
connected  with  medical  associations.     Ho  was  one  of  the 
fovmders  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  So<!iety  of  the  County  of 
Kings,  in  lHr)6,  and  has  been  cho.sen  its  jiresident  at  two  dif- 
ferent times.     Tliis  society  has  since  been  incorporated  as 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine.     Ever  since  its  forma- 
tion, twenty-six  y(!ars  ago,  it  has  held  instructive  monthly 
moetings,  at  which  |>apers  on  medical  topiis  are  read,  and  in- 
teresting cases  reported  and  described.    It  now  numbi^rs  forty 
members. 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  seven  physicians  who  signed  the 
call  to  the  eclectic  practitioners  of  the  state  to  meet  in  the 


Senate  chamber  at  Albany,  October  10,  1863,  to  organize  a 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  Eighty-nine  pliysicians  re- 
sponded, and  the  society  was  organized  with  tlieo  fllowing 
officers:  Rol>ert  S.  Newton.  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  President; 
Elisha  S.  Preston,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  Vice-President;  James 
T.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Recording  Sec'y:  Jacoli  Van 
Valkenburgli.  M.  D..  of  Charleston  Four  Corners,  Corres])ond- 
ing  Sec'y,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  from  Brooklyn, 
was  chosen  Treasurer,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  nine 
successive  years,  and  in  1877  he  was  elected  its  President. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  chartered  April  3'2,  1863,  and  was  its  vice- 
president  many  years. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  were  foremost  in  organizing 
the  BrooUljn  Eclectic  Dispensary  in  1868.  for  the  gratuitous 
treatment  of  the  city  poor  by  the  eclectic  method  of  treatment. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  May  10,  1869.  Dr.  Smith 
was  elected  its  first  treasurer  and  has  been  kept  in  that  re- 
sponsible [Hisition  ever  since.  He  has  also  been  one  of  its 
visiting  i)liysicians  from  the  first,  charitably  giving  his  time, 
means  and  medical  skill  to  the  healing  of  the  poor,  witliout 
fee  or  hope  of  reward. 

At  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  held  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  1870,  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  a  jiermanent  mem- 
ber. He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  United  States  Med- 
ical College  in  New  York  city,  incorporated  May  28,  1878, 
and  also  a  trustee  since  that  time.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
lihenil  institutions  in  the  country,  and  aims  to  teach  its  stu- 
dents all  that  is  known  in  medicine  and  kindred  sciences. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has 
attaiued  the  Royal  Arch  Degree.  In  I860,  he  was  Master  of 
the  Long  Island  Lodge,  and  lield  that  office  two  successive 
years.  He  officiated  as  Senior  Deacon  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  County  Court-house.  Dr.  Smith  has  been 
a  faithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
cliurch  about  forty-two  ye.ars.  He  first  attended  the  old  York 
street  church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  liuildiug  committee 
which  erected  the  present  substantial  brick  edifice  in  IfS.lS. 
He  has  been  an  honored  trustee  of  the  church  for  twenty-five 
years.  Illumined  by  the  light  of  his  early  Christian  man- 
hood forty  3  ears  ago,  his  ]iathway  through  life  has  been  like 
that  of  the  just,  which,"  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day." 

Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  very  successful  physician  and  has 
been  favored  with  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  can 
number  among  his  patrons  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  in  wealth  and  infiuence.  He  excels  in  diagnosis,  and 
is  careful  and  effective  in  treatment.  He  possesses  an  ener- 
getic and  persevering  nature,  of  great  executive  ability,  yet 
kindly  and  courteous  withal. 

Dr.  Smith  is  an  author  also.  He  published,  in  1867,  a  book 
of  ;^;!6  pages,  entitled  "Leaves  from  a  Physician's  Journal," 
which  comprises  sketches  of  actual  scenes  and  incidents  in  his 
own  practice,  and  not  mere  pictures  of  fancy.  It  has  been 
highly  commended  by  the  critics.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  following  mouograplis  upon  professional  topics,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  others  not  mentioned  here,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  different  yearly  transactions  of  the  State  or 
National  Society: — 

Pncaiiionia,  Its  Pathology  and  Treatment:  Macrotyx  Race- 
mosa,  Its  Properties  and  Uses;  Is  Sii)i/lia  SiiniUbiiK  Cwantur 
a  Law  of  Cure?  The  Use  of  ^-Escntus  Hippocantamim,  in 
Hicmorrhoids;  Asclepias  Tuberosa,  Its  Use  in  Pleurisy;  Chol- 
era, Its  History,  Pathology  and  Cure;  Cholera  Infantum,  and 
How  to  Treat  it  Successfully  ;  Biliary  Calculi,  The  Causes 
and  treatment ;  Spennatorrhcen,  and  its  Effects  upon  the 
Community  ;  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Convuhions. 
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reasonable  requests;  and,  as  arcsult,  this  island,  having  over 
1,000  population,  is  no  longer  an  unhealthy  place,  inspiriiif; 
the  disgust  of  passers  by,  but  is  comparatively  liealthtul. 
On  account  of  other  duties  he  resigncil  this  position  in  1883. 
He  is  ail  honorary  member  of  the,  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  several  other  medical  societies,  state  ami  local, 
and  is  examiner  for  the  Endowment  Rank  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  also  for  life  insurance  companies.  He  has 
twice  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
President,  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  .Society  of  tlie  City  and 
County  of  New  York.  In  187H,  on  llie  organization  in  Brook- 
lyn of  Division  No.  3,  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  office  of 
surgeon  to  the  rank  for  tlie  first  time,  was  created,  the 
doctor  being  appointed,  and  still  liolding  the  position. 


During  his  proprietorship  of  the  Hudson  Sentinel  he  mar- 
ried Cornelia  R.  Van  Aken,  of  Hudson,  by  whom  he  has  six 
(laughters.  In  1873,  he  removcil  from  Brooklyn,  purchasing 
his  present  home.  In  tlie  line  of  surgery,  he  has  operated 
with  entire  success  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  case  of  strangu- 
lated hernia  ;  also  in  removing  an  entire  breast  for  cancer. 
Dr.  Bowlsby  is  also  a  regularly  constituted  Examiner  in 
Lunacy. 

As  a  physician,  he  is  kind  and  sympathetic:  as  a  surgeon, 
judicious,  conscientious  and  feeling,  while  firm  and  fearless; 
and  to  these  necessary  requisites  are  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
his  professional  and  pecuniary  success. 

In  politics  and  religion  he  is  a  lil>eral;  acting,  in  politics, 
with  the  Greenback  part)',  being  a  prominent  member. 


LIST   OF    PHYSICIANS  AND   SURGEONS. 


In  addition  to  those  whose  biographies  are  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  in  the  following  chapter  on 
Medical  Institutions,  we  may  also  mention,  as  among  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  present  engaged  in  active 
practice  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  Kings  county: 

Andrews,  John  S New  Lots. 

Archer,  Henry  A Ill  S.  Oxford  street. 

Arnold,  John  II Flatbush. 

Ashwood,  K.  P L.  I.  College  Hospital. 

Aten,  Henry  F 34  Hanson  place. 

Born  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1829;  Grad.  Western  Reserve 
Coll..  Cleveland,  O.,  18.T4  ;  ]iraeticed  at  Dedham,  Mass., 
1854  to  186D,  during  which  time  he  was  a  member  Mass. 
Med.  Soc.  ;  removed  to  Brooklyn  18(i5  ;  Asst.  Surg. 
U.  S.  A.,  at  2d  Bull  Run,  and  Asst.  Exam.  Surg,  of  Ex- 
empts, Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.;   specialt.y.  Gynecology. 

Baker,  Geo.  W 48  Bedford  avenue. 

Born  N.  Y.  State,  1837;  grad.  1863  from  Union  Coll., 
and  subsequently  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surg.;  located  in 
Brooklyn  1865  ;  Asst.  Surg,  at  Stanton  and  Harewood 
Hospitals,  Wasliington.  D.  C. ;  member  of  Kings  Co. 
Med.  Soc. 

Baker,  Jennie  Van  Holland. 


Wife  of  Milo  P.  Baker,  Jr.;  born  Williamsburgli,  1851; 
ed.  and  grad.  N.  Y.  Med.  Coll.  for  Women,  1882,  re- 
ceiving the  gold  iiiedal  for  the  year;  member  Kings  Co. 
Med.  Soc. 

Baker,  Rich.  C 97  4tii  st.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

Born  Margeretville.  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1852:  grad.  Ft.  Ed- 
w.ard  Coll.  Inst,  about  1870;  and  Med.  Dept.  Univ..  City 
of  N.  Y.;  Ice.  Bklyn.,  1875:  att.  Phys.  St.  Cath.  Hosp. 
and  Bklyn.,  E.  D.,  ilosj).  and  Disp.;  chair  Dermatology 
in  both  ;  specialty,  DennatoloKT  :  House  Pbys.  Colored 
Home  Hosp.,  N.  Y.,  1S74  to  1X75  :  li.as  been  mem.  Kings 
Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Bayles,  Havens  B 494  3d  avenue. 

Born  Port  JpfTeison,  L.  I.,  1857;  grad.  Coll.  I'liys.  and 
Surg..  187i);  loe.  Brooklyn.  M.ay,  1879;  has  been  Res.  Surg. 
City  Hosp.,  Bklvn.,  and  A.sst.  Phvs.  Skin  and  Throat 
Dept.,  Bklyn.  Eye  and  Ear  Mosp. 

Beardsley,  Wm.  E 115  Clynier  street. 

Bennett,  P.  L 320  W;irren   street. 

Bennett,  Jos.  B 198  Columbia  street. 

Bennett,  N.  K. 

Born  Warwick,  R.  I.,  1831:  educated  Piov..  R.  I.;  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  vVesterly.  R.  I.,  1859  ;  after  14 
years  pastorate  in  1st  Baptist  Cluirch,  removed  to  Bklyn. 
in  ln73,  for  the  study  of  med.;  memb.  Kings  Co.  tSoc 
1874;  Apoth  E.  I).  Disp.  for  two  and  a  hall'  years,  resign- 
ing position  only  to  gain  time  for  lectures  in  coll.;  grad. 
N.  Y.  Honi.  Coll.,  1877;  mem.  Am.  Inst.  Hom.  1881. 


Bennett,  Win.  H 188  Sixth  avenue. 

Blaisdell,  Silas  C 126  Sixth  street,  E.  D. 

Bonnell,  Charles  L. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1833;  grad.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, A.B.,  1868;  and  A.M.,  1871:  studied  med.  at  Col- 
lege of  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N.  Y.,  and  Hahnemann  Med. 
Coll.,  Phila.;  grad.  M.D.  at  latter,  1871  ;  connected  with 
Brooklyn  Hom.  Hosp.  Disp.  11  years;  memb.  Med.  Staff, 
Brooklyn  Maternity,  and  Lect.  N.  Y.  State  Training 
School  for  Nurses  from  1873  to  1878;  also  mem.  of  Med. 
and  Surg.  Staff  of  B.  Hom.  Hosp.,  and  Lecturer  in  its 
Training  School;  Sec.  Kings.  Co.  Hom.  Med.  Soc.  1877- 
'79;  Pres.  1H82;  re-elected  1883;  permanent  mem.  of  Hom. 
Sled.  Soc.  of  State  of  N.  Y. 

Bronson,  Chas.  H 462  Pacific  street. 

Brush,  George  W 2  Spencer  place. 

Buchaca,  E 168  Clinton  street. 

Burnard,  Heniy  W 384  Jay  street. 

Campbell,  Alice  Boole 114  S.  3d  street,  E.  D. 

Born  N.  Y.   City,    1836  ;  grad.   N.  Y''.    Med.   Coll.  and 

Hosp.  for  Women.  1H67;  loc.  Bklyn.,  April  19,  1867;  Cor. 

Sec.  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  her  Alma  Mater,  and  also 

of  Kings  Co.  Hom.  Soc;  one  of  the  founders  of  E.  D. 

Hom.    Disp.,   and   of     Myrtle    Avenue    Dispensary    for 

Women  and  Children. 

Cantrell,  Kobt.  B 53  McDonough  .street. 

Capron,  W.  J.  B East  New  York. 

Cardwell,  George  A 96  Marcy  avenue. 

Carreau,  Joseph  A 203i^  Bergen  street. 

Chace,  D.ivid  E 274  Bridge  street. 

Chapin,  Edward. 

Born  in  Canaudaigua,  N.  Y.,  1847;  grad.  Oswego  State 
Normal  School.  1871:  grad.  Hom.  Med.  Coll.,  1878;  also 
served  as  Asst.  and  Apoth.  N.  Y.  Ophth.  Hos]>. ;  one  jear 
Res.  Phys.  Five  Points  House  of  Industry:  Res.  Phys. 
B.  Maternity  ;  also  at  one  time  mem.  of  Staff,  and  Lect. 
in  same  institution:  mem.  of  State  and  Co.  Hom.  Med. 
Soc:  also  connected  with  Disp.  of  Brooklyn  Hosp.;  At- 
tending Phys.  Seaside  Home,  Coney  Island. 

Clark,  Joseph  V. 340  Clinton  street. 

Colton,  E.  G 311   Fulton  street. 

Conroy,  Wm.  E 586  Franklin  avenue. 

Born  Brooklyn,  1856  ;  grad.  Columbia  Coll.,  1875,  and 
Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  1880;  loc.  Bklyn.  1879;  House 
Surg.  St.  Peter's  Hosp.,  Brooklyn,  1878-79. 
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Conway,  John  V a^-i  Ucdicnl  av.niii'. 

( 'orbin,  Job 1143  (»2»fi's  avi'iiuc. 

( 'ort'oniii,  Jori'iiiiali  J.    ...  4i»!>  Kt>nt  avoniic. 

Colt,  Lottie  A 8s  Taylor  Mtr«>i>t,  K.  I>. 

norn  N.  Y.  City,  IHOO;  rpiii.  Bklyii.  1M70  ;  ^rm.!.  N.  Y. 
Meil.  Coll.  anil  llfHp.  for  Women.  ISfCt. 

Craiif,  .lames tO.l  ('Imtoti  street. 

Health  Commiasioner. 

(Vuiksiiaiik,  Wni.  .1 :mo  Jhv  street. 

Dariiiiiij,  Orlaiulo  tfanliiier,  llSS  (tates  avenue. 

Born  Sinitlitown.  I,.  I.,  XKVi;  e.l.  ntCol.  Coll..  bikI  ^rn.!. 
('astleton  MeJ.  Coll..  \'t.,  IH.'iT  ;  i>riu-tiiw<<l  nt  Sniillitown 
until  IS)7.'),  when  he  removeil  to  Mrooklyn. 

I  )eS/.igethy,  C.  A.  II I'OI  Clinton  >ii.et 

1  )eLa  Vergiie,  Mrs.  E. 

Born  in  Heinpsteail.  I,.  I.,  |H30;k'-h1-  ll.Mlro|)iittiie 
Coll.  (at  timt  time  the  only  one  open  to  women  in  N.  Y. 
city),  I8."> ;  practieed  in  N.  Y.  four  years;  Hiiiee  that 
time,  practiced  in  Urooklyu. 

Deiiisoii,  Rial  N 170  Oth  avenue. 

Deminj;,  O.  P. 

D'lloinergiie,  Loiii.s 178  Wasliington  street. 

l>ower,  Anilrew  .1 .380  Union  street. 

Born  Ireland  18^».'>;  Rrad.  Queen's  Coll..  Cork.  1S«K1,  and 
Uellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll..  1878;  loc.  Brooklyn.  1873: 
Vi.sitinK  I'liys.  to  St.  Mary's  Ilosp..  I>ept.  of  I)i.«e;ise8  of 
Women:  mem.  Kinj^s  Co.  Med.  Soc.  and  of  I'athologi- 
cal  Soc. 

Diigan,  Edward  II 101  .S.  4tli  .street,  E.  D. 

1  >upre,  Josephine  A 34  Schernierhorn  street. 

l'',lliot,  .Toseph   B. 

Born  Sharon.  Conn.,  1821:  }-rad.  Yale  Coll..  184.3;  Asst. 
Phys.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  seremi 
years. 

Firth,   Henry  S 20.3  S.  .5th  street,  E.  D. 

Born  at  Salem,  N.  .J.:  Rrad.  reterwhurKh  (Va.)  Med. 
Coll.:  practiced  in  New  York,  18-19  ti>  18«.3,  when  he  rem 
to  Bklvn:  has  l)een  Pres.  of  Kclectic  Med.  .ind  Path.  Hoc. 
of  N.  V.  :  of  N  Y.  St.ite  Eclectic  Med.  Soc..  18.82;  four 
times  Pres.  of  Bklyn.  Acad.  Med.  iKclectic);  is  a  fre- 
quent cODtrihutor  to  the  medical  j>ress  of  his  school. 

Firlii,  Lainhson,  H   144  Prince  street. 

Bom  at  Salem.  X.  .T..  18(6  :  ^rad.  N.  Y.  Eclectic  Med. 
Coll..  18B.8:  House  Surgeon  Bklyn.  Eclwtic  Disp.,  May, 
18<;9  to  present  time:  Cor.  Sec.  Bklyn.  Acad.  Med. 

I'leet,  Wm.  T 1'28  Second  place. 

I'"lick,  Otis  C    58  Concord  street. 

I'lint,  Mrs.  D.  M.  X 200  .Toralemon  street. 

I'"oril,  Nathaniel .514  Iletiry  street. 

Born  at  .letTerson.  Me..  .Fan.  11.  1814:  ent.  Bowdoio 
Coll.  1830.  left  in  18.32  (sophomore)  owing  to  ill  health: 
irrad.  Med.  Dep't  of  Bnwiloin,  Mav.  |83(i;  prai'tii-e<l  at 
Hampden.  Me..  Nov..  18:«'..  to  M.iy!  18.r:,  Alna.  Me..  Apl. 
1837.  to  .lulv.  l^-'il.  when  he  rem.  to  Brooklyn:  was  sev- 
eral years  Pres.  Boaril  i>f  Trustees  and  Consulting  Sur- 
geon of  Southern  Disp.  and  Hosp.;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med. 
So»\ :  served  as  volunteer  surgeon  several  weeks  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. Va..  under  the  U.  8.  Chr.  Com.:  sixv-inlty. 
Obatetrii'S. 

I'Vencli,  Thomas  R 4ti9  Clinton  avenue. 

Gallagher,  Thom.as 420  Manhattan  avenue. 

Garside,  Wm.  B    372  Adelphi  street. 

Born  at    Harrison,  Ohio,   Feb.   II.  I83-">:  grad    Phrsio- 
Med.  Coll.  of  Ohio.  I8.-,,8:  grad.   N.  Y.   Honi.   Med.   t^.ll 
1868  ;    praitii-ed  .it   Harrison,    O..   at   I.<<xington.    Ma-"*  . 
rem.  to  BpHiklvn   18ti8  ;  7'hvs.  Bklvn.  Honi.  I>:  •      "      • 
Pise.oses   of  W'omem.    |8r,,8.|872:    .\tten.    Ph^ 
Hon).    Uospit.ll,   eight   vears,  resigned   in    IHxi  . 
Med.  .StafT  Bklyn.  Matefnity,  1872-1.884;  Med.  Wrertornf 


•u\u        '  '  f,  ,r 

Tr.  .r. 

an.  I  K. 

U«-,  tlM- 

I'lkd  iu'l»-lli..li.   »itt:taHf,  It 
Gillette.    Fidelio    H I'.'      •  fret. 

Born  nt   IrirmUhiii.  N.  ^  grtul.  ('nM>n 

.Vrml.,  CuihIh  rlioi  I    N   .T  I'l.i.    I'.no. 

IMO;  A-  v.. 

1M.'l7     »..  ..»; 

Pl.i  -7»; 

in>  ,io- 

llejil.     .S     .1       III  ,t. 

Surg.  Wh  N.  J.  V  A. 

A.  Surg.  U.  ».  A.  .s=,  - 

(tieavy,  John  J 301  Dean  stn-et 

Bom   in   Brooklyn.   I-"  '  ;.   JI.-.I. 

Cull  .  1N72:    \  i.itifig  IM  memb. 

K.  Co.  MtHl.  «<«. 

(loff,  Enuna lOO  P'ourth  street,  E.  P. 

(Jray,  Lamlnn  Carter Ill  State  str<-et. 

Green,  Frank  ]i 200  Sixth  avenue. 

Gripgii,  Stephen  C 143  Lc(Tert«  place. 

Born  at  Poll  '                ii..  1SI»;  .m 

at   Bnnvn   r^                    1     Me<l.    1'  -19: 

prnetici  .1  ' '  <  ■   ...  ,„, 

toBr.-.l.  ',il- 

i|n;n.  Urj           '    .  ;  „        .  -■• 

Griswohl,  Charles  K 412  Gold  street. 

B<irn  at  Quincy.  III..  ^!       '    ""    '    "'  r  tnr.*' 

years  at  'Juimv  Coll.  :  .  N.  Y., 

1873:  grad.  I".  S.  M..l  -    i-r-.f. 

Mat.  Med.  and   Tli  'or 

ten   ye.irs  :  lomtn.  ■  id. 

Co.  ''B."  Itth  Keg.  Minn.  Inf.  Vol..  Aii|$ust.  ImM.  iiuule 
Sgt,  Sept.,  18«l;  .limh.  .Tuly  17,  18«.V 

Ilallam,  .Mhcrt  C   56  Bedford  avenue. 

Bom  Watertown,  Conn.,  .June  22.   1^4;   grad.   Yal« 
Med.  Coll..  1866;  located  in  Brooklyn  .Ian..  18»W. 

Handd,  \Ym.  C 128  India  street. 

Hanford,  Samuel  C 178  .South  Fifth  street. 

Born  Oreeiii'.i.i    -.nmi..,- .  i  ..     v    \-     \t ,»     >-    i-.->2; 
studieil   at  P.  Y. 

Univ.    ItM«:  >«. 

liklyn..  K.   [)..    ih  ■.   «.^.    and   S>lal«  buOMiiMa; 

s|K>cialty.  Medical 

Hanfi.rd,  \Yin.  II    \>.i  Div- 

Bom  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y..  rmd. 

Meil.  rVpt.  N.Y.  Cniv..  1S.»6  :  gr..  I; 

locateil    Brooklyn.   F..  !>..   18.19:    i  nd 

K.  Co.  H.  Med.  SJoc's,  and  Am.  In«tii    M..rii. 

Il.ishrourk,  Everitt. 

Bom  New  Pailx.   N.  Y..    I~  ■    Y. 

Horn    Med.  (.'oil.  and  nt    I.    >  1>. 

18nv  -  - ■    -    '•' .rk 

of   1  .nd 

tir-  til 

his  K. 

Co  \n 
fn. 

187  -t: 
Pr>  .\iii-ri.  .in  in«(it  ii"m  ,  ."".i  iMi^l- 
olo. 

Ilenders.'n.  Al\  HI  «_  '  ■' '■    N'        '     "        '  'I. 

Hess,  Henry  .S.    .  .  U   - 

Hersey,  S.  M    .  291  13ih  street. 

TTill.  Isaar  E 4.15rn:-    •-    * 

Hubhard.  Frmh-nek    It       .1?  Moi 

C        ■  -I: 

cr.i  v.. 

"9; 

in 

-  • -  -  .  -  ,    - *>- 

hoiitm,  \mi. 
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Jacobi,  August 247  Ewen  street. 

Born  at  Rudolstadt.  Germany,  1838;  gi-ad.  Coll.  of  that 

town  laVJ;  grad.  M.D.,  Gottingen,  18G2;  located  Brooklyn, 

1872. 
Kissain,  Daniel  W 112  Prospect  street. 

Laiisdell,  II.  S   7th  avenue  and  9th  street. 

Little,  William  A 443  Bedford  avenue. 

Luntr,  Jesse  B 20  Utica  avenue. 

"Bom  at  Rusli,  Pa.,  June  5,  1837;  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  and 
Surg.,  Keokvik,  Iowa,  1877;  located  at  Brooklyn,  1862; 
served  .is  private  for  throe  months  in  Civil  Reb.;  Phys. 
to  Howard  Colored  Orjilian  Society  for  eiglit  years;  Phys. 
Ti-uant  Home,  four  years;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Maloiie,  Edward Ill  South  Second  street. 

Born  Ireland,  1832  ;  grad.  St.  Jolm's  Coll.,  1852  ;  grad. 
Med.  Dept.  Univ.  N.  Y.  1858;  practiced  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1859;  loc.  iu  B.  1860;  ooun.  with  Blackwell's  Isld. 
Hosp.  and  Williamsburgh  Disp.  1860  to  1865;  served  1863 
as  Surg,  on  Staflf  11th  Brig.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

.'\I;itlieson,  A.  Ross 337  Union  street. 

Mathewson,  Arthur 139  Montague  street. 

McAulay,  E.  A 90  5th  street. 

McCorkie,  John  A 264  Clinton  street. 

McKiniicy,  Susan  S 178  R3'ersou  street. 

Wife  of  Rev.  W.  G.  McKinney,  a  former  Miss,  to  the 
freedmen  in  Norlli  Carolina;  Born  Brooklyn,  1847;  grad. 
N.Y.  Med.  Coll,  for  Women,  1870  (the  first  colored  lady 
graduate  in  .-Viuerica);  practiced  and  had  an  office  in 
Bklyn  and  N.Y.  since  1870;  mem.  Kings  Co.  Horn.  Med. 
Soc"  since  187!);  mem.  Horn.  Med.  Soc.  State  N.  Y. ;  mem. 
Med.  Stair  Woman's  Hosp.,  N.  Y.;  mem.  Med.  Staff  of 
Woman's  Hosp.&  Disp.,  Bklyn.,  and  Treas.  of  the  Staff. 

Mead,  Bj^ron  E   428  State  street. 

Mears,  John 258  Grand  avenue. 

Merrill,  W.  P 408  Ninth  avenue. 

Merritt,  John 22  Lafayette  place. 

Miller,  P.  H. 

Miller,  Francis  H Penn  ave.,  East  New  York. 

Born  Brooklyn,  1858;  House  .Surg.  St.  Peter's  Hosp., 
1877-1878;  grail.  Med.  DepD.  N.  Y.  Univ.  1879,  and  lo- 
cated Brooklyn. 

Minton,  ITenrv. 

Born  Dover,  N.  J.,  1831;  grad.  Horn.  Med.  Coll.,  Pa., 
1853;  one  of  the  originators  Horn.  Disp.;  volunteer 
Surg.  "  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,"  1866;  founder  of  the 
Brooklyn  Lying-in  Asylum,  1871,  now  the  "  Hom.  Mater- 
nity," Pres.  of  its  Med.  Staff,  1871;  rec'd  honorary  degree 
A.M.,  Blackburn  Univ.,  111.,  1873;  always  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  med,  soc.  and  journals;  e.x-Pres.  Hom.  Med. 
Soc,  Co.  Kings  ;  ex-Vico-Pres.  State  Hom.  Med.  Soc.  N. 
Y. ;  senior  mem.  Am.  Inst.  Hom.;  author  of  Treatise  on 
Diseasei  of  Women  and  Children.  1865;  of  Uterine 
7'herajjeutics,  1883:  also  editor  of  Horn.  Journal  of  Ob- 
Ktetrics  and  Diaeases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Visiting 
Phys.  Brooklyn  Hom.  Hosp. 

Muncie,  E.  H 63  Livingston  street. 

Born  Babylon,  L.  I..  1852;  grad.  N.  Y.  Eclectic  Coll., 
1870;  located  in  Brooklyn,  1880. 

Moffat,  John  L 17  Schernierhorn  street. 

Born  Brooklyn,  1853;  B.  S.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1873;  M.D. 
N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.  Coll.  (first  prize  for  general  standing), 
1877;  O.  et  A.  Chir,  N.  Y.  Optli.  Hosp.  Coll..  1881;  Atten. 
Phys.  Bklyn.  Hom.  Hosp.Disp.  since  1877;  1878  and  1879, 
Visiting  Phys.  to  Se,aside  Home  for  Children;  1878.  Lect. 
on  Anat.  to  the  Nat.  Acad,  of  Design  ;  1878  to  1883,  At- 
tending Phys  Brooklyn  Mat.,  and  Lect.  on  the  Care  of 
Children  to  tlie  N.  Y.  State  Training  Si-hool  for  Nurses  ; 
A.s8o(Mate(1880),  and  Fellow,  1SH2,  N.  Y.  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Soc;  member  American  Institute  Horn,  since  1881; 
member  Am.  Hom.  Optha.  Otholo.  Soc.  since  1881;  1882, 
Attend.  Phys.  Brooklyn  (late  Garfield)  Home  for  Con- 
sumptives. 

Moffat,  Reuben  C   17  Schermerhorn  street. 

Morrisey,  Willi.-un  P 140  Milton  street. 


Mortimer,  William 115  Lorimer  street. 

Murray,  John   O'K 941  Herkimer  street. 

Mustoe,  J.  F 7th  street,  E.  D. 

Newman,  Robert  P 203  Washington  street. 

North,  Nelson  L 108  Ross  street. 

Born  Elba,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1830;  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  and 
Surg.  N.  Y.  City;  located  in  Brooklyn  March,  1854;  Phys. 
to  Williamsburgh  Disp.,  1854-'57;  Consult.  Phys.  to  same 
1857-1865;  Consult.  Phys.  to  Indust.  Home,  1871;  memb. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc  1865-'70;  Surg.  Metrop.  Police,  1861-69; 
Surg.  Board  of  Enrolment  3d  Dist.  N.Y'.,  186:3-"64;  memb. 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.,  Kings,  Co.  Med.  Soc,  etc.;  has  pub- 
lished Theory  of  Cause,  Course  and  Treatment  of  Inflam- 
mation, 1867;  Resume  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  1865,  and 
several  papers  of  value  in  the  Medical  Record  and  other 
professional  journals. 

Olcott,  CO 104  Bedford  avenue. 

Onniston,  Robert 117  South  Elliott  place. 

Born  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  grad.  Univ.  Penn. 
1858;  located  in  Brooklyn  18.59;  connected  with  Brooklyn 
Hospital  since  1870  ;  Bklyn.  City  Disp.  for  twelve  years; 
memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc,  and  with  18th  Regt.  N.  G.  S.  N. 
Y.  during  all  its  service. 

Owen,  Edward  W 539-541  Grand  street,  E.  D. 

Born  in  England;  grad.  Castleton  Med.  College,  Vt., 
June,  1846  ;  practiced  in  N.  Y.  City  and  N.  J.;  located 
in  Brooklyn,  1856  ;  Asst.  Surg.  IP.th  N.  Y.  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, one  year's  service  in  Va. ;  memb.  Phys.  Mutual  Aid 
Assoc,  of  N.  Y. 

Palmer,  A.  Judson 463  Bedford  avenue. 

Palmer,  Ernest   155  Clinton  street. 

Palmer,  Lucius  M 93  Fourth  street,  E.  D. 

Palmer, Warren  B. 

Born  Keyport,  N.  J.,  1857;  Grad.  Albany  Med.  CoU., 
1880;  Appointed  Surgical  Clinic  Hom.  Disp.,  Brooklyn, 
E.  D.,  1880;  which  chair  he  still  holds. 

Pardee,  Ward  C. 

Born  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1837;  graduated  Med.  Dep. 
Univ.  N.  Y.  City;  Grad.  Hom.  Sled  Coll.,  Penn., 
1860 ;  practiced  until  1862  in  N.  Y.  city ;  rem.  to  Monte- 
rey, Mex. ;  practiced  two  years;  returned  1860  to  practice 
in  Bklyn. ;  member  Kings  Co.  Hom.  Med.  Soc 

Pendleton,  Edward   112  Fourth  street,  E.  D. 

Born  Stonington,  Conn.,  1834;  grad.  Med.  Dep't  Univ. 
N.  Y..  1869;  located  in  B.,  1869;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc; 
was  Hosp.  Steward,  47th  Reg't,  N.  Y'.  Vols. 

Plympton,  Harry 151  Macon  street. 

Prendergast,  Patrick  J  .  ..518  Henry  street. 

Prout,  Jonathan  S 1G7  Clinton  street. 

Born  at  AVashington,  D.  C,  1856;  where  he  grad.  M.  D. 
at  Nat.  Med.  Coll.;  practiced  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  served 
during  Civil  AVar,  as  a  reg.  med.  officer,  and  Surg.-in- 
Chief  of  division  in  the  Arm}'  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1866, 
located  in  B. ;  has  served  on  staff  of  B.  Central  Disp.;  for 
several  yrs.  Surg.  B.  Eye  and  Ear  Hosp.;  memb.  Con- 
sult. Staff  K.  Co.  Hosp.;  lect'd  for  some  years  inL.  I.  Coll. 
Hosp..  and  is  memb.  of  its  special  staff;  memb.  of  K.  Co. 
Med.  Soc,  in  which  he  has  held  different  offices;  perma- 
nent memb.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Soc,  of  B.  Path.,  the  N.  Y. 
&  Am.  Ophthahiiological  and  other  societies;  has  been  a 
contributor  to  several  med.  journals. 

Randolph,  William  H.  ...  179  Herkimer  street. 

Born  Middletown,  N,  Y..  1840;  grad.  M.  D.,  Univ., 
Midi.,  1862:  located  in  B.  1866;  Res.  Phvn.  B.  City  Hosp., 
1862-3;  Act.  Ass.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  1863-'65. 

Rankine,  Isabelle  M 176  Taylor  street. 

Rappold,  Julius  C 750  Flushing  avenue. 

Born  Murchardt,  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  lb36;  grad. 
Latin  School  of  M.,  1851;  grad.  Med.  Disp.  Univ.,  N.  Y., 
1861:  located  in  B.,  since  Dec,  1853;  memb.  K.  Co.,  Med. 
Soc,  since  1874;  Asst.  Surg.  28th  Regt.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y., 
1861;  Asst.  Surg,  and  Surg.,  52d  Reg.  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Aug., 
'61,  Nov.,  '63. 
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liayiiion.l,  Josi'pli  U 17:1  Ji)r;il<>iiiori  ittrfft. 

Horn  in  H.    1S^.'>;  ^rnil.  Wim    r.,11     i-ir,.-,     -r  ,,l    i      i 
Coll.  Uosp..  ISMIH:  Coll.  l'li> 
coinnu'iicfil  pructit-i'  in  U.,  ; 

Ho»|..,  lM7Ban<l'77;  Prof.  I'li^-.  U  1.  i  .11  ll.-.|..  «.m.- 
IS74:  iiit-nilHT  K.  Co.  M»'<l.  Hoc.  ninco  lM7-.>;  CuniMiimliinrr 
of  llt'.'iltli  -tinco  INN2. 

U.:iil,  Henry  X :,\\  Honry  utrt-ol. 

Uixkwill,  Frank  W    0  Iiafnyclt<>  avi>nuv. 

Born  Viiliitif.  N.  Y  '■^''  -  '  ^  •  •  ■ '  ,||..  IW. 
griid.  Coll.  riivs.    iinil  •-  .|  |n  U., 

IWIU;  I'hys.    Iv.  Co.    II     ,    .  i      I    c  ,.ll 

limp.,  lS74-.'>;  PhVH.  to  »lii'ltfrin»c  Arm-.  " 
tH7l-'H0;  Snrjj  St.  .folin'.t  llo^tp  !(inr.<  isr:t;  > 
Mnry'H  IIiwp.  sinco  18f<'i:  Con.sult.  S>ir>c.  I.iii  ri'tiit  M.iti 
Disp.,  unil  to  IIiKti)!).  for  woniiMi  and  (liildri'n:  nliwi  to 
Slifllfrinic  .\rim  Niirsi-ry;  Pn-s.  I'nth.  SfH?..  |H77-"7U; 
int>ml>.  K.  Co.  Mi'il.  S<m\  ;  jx-nn.  nipnil>.  N.  Y.  Sliitc  MimI. 
Sot'.;  specialt)-,  Surgory. 

Uockwell,  (teorge  V 06  Pownini;  Htri'i-t. 

Ivosinaii,  Jolui  G 70  Picrroponl  strt-et. 

Ivos-s,  Fr.ink   II Io>'<..,.i.   _,,..... 

Uorn  Cadiz.  O.,  ISriti;  cd.  ,.•;  urad 

Bollovuo  M»'d.  Coll.,  N.  Y..  ,  ■  .  n,.ni...  n.  to.  Mrd. 
Socy, 

Ross,  Jolin  11 7">0  I'nion  stroot. 

Horn  N.  \'.  City.  1S22:  jfrad.  Coll.  Pliys.  and  HurR.,  N. 
Y'.,  18-17:  practiced  N.  \".  citv  and  New  Orlcanii:  ln<-iit(-<l 
in  R.  1%8:  M.d.  F..\an\.  N.  V.  Kol.c.  F.ife  Ins.  Co., 
1873-';!:  not  now  in  prnctic*'. 

liotton,  Otto 'JO  Hanson  place. 

Searle,  William  S. 

Bom  Brailford,  M.is.i..  1ST!;  crad.  Hnmilfon  dll.  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y..  ISVi;  xnul.  |X-">!>  Ctiiv.  feiin  ;  |...:it<il  in  Troy 
for  ten  years,  removed  to  lirtniklyn.  l>it>!».  where  he 
ha.t  sincp  reiu.iined;  Pres,  State  B<>;trd  Kxniii.  in  Med, 
State.  N.  Y. ;  Surg.  Bklvn.  Ilom.  Ilo-:.;  tin'mh^r.  tloni. 
Soc.  State    N.   Y.,   fellow  of  Meiliccx  N. 

Y*. ;  hon.   mem.  St.   Ilom.    Med.    .Soc  .  of 

work  entitled.  A  AVir  Form  of  \rrriiii  /'i,«-.i.<.'^,  and 
an  E.isayon  Enjtitroxylon  Coca. 

Shaw,  John  C 177  Scherinerhorn  streol. 

Shcrfy,  .1.  W 70.3  Fourth  avenue. 

Simmons,  Daniel .97  Lee  avenue. 

Bom  Port  I- '■■■'''    V. . I..  1*1-3:  removed'    ^'  "^    

youth:  istil..  V.Y.S..M..  (*!.|  N.  Y 

of    the    Poton  '  led  hy  g>in-shot    ;it    ' 

Frwlericksbiirj;,  Va. ;  on  recovery,  was  in  hoap.  riervir.' 
two  years:  w.-m  then  detailed  for  duty  in  Wnr  I^'pt  ,  -<r- 
ving  until  clost-  of  war;  resumed  studies  in  ISMW.  and 
grad.  N.  Y.  Mom.  Mecl.Coll.  187'.':  ha.i  ninee  practiced  in 
N.  Y".  and  Brooklyn.  E.  D..  having  offices  in  both 
cities:  mem.  N.  Y".  and  K.  Co.  Med.  S<H-ietie9:  Stale  Iloni. 
Med.  Soc.,  and  .\ni.  Inst.  IIoui. 

Skene,  Alex.  C 167  Clinton  street. 

Smith,  George  II   Greene  avenue,  cor.  Rcitl. 

Snell,  Isaac  K   131  Wilton  street. 

Spencer, Wm.  E   182  Schermerhorn  street. 

Born  Philadelphia.   Pa,    1«»V1;  srad.    Bm. 
Coll..  ISTf,:  grad.  I..  I.  Coll.  Hnsp  .  I^-XO:   \„ 
I,.  1.  Coll.  Hi>sp..  IMSn-'M-.':  w.T.-^  conn,  with  i  n  i  . 
of    1879;   Dem.    Ilistology,  I,.    I.  Coll.  IIo«p. :    !>• 
ren's  Disea-'es  B.  City  Diap. :  menib.  K.  Co.  Med.  ■- 

St.  Clair,  R.  Wall.icc 667  Willoughby  avenne. 

Born  N.  Y.  City.  18.C3:  grnd.  Bellerne  H-<p  Med.  Coll  . 
1874:  .Vttend.  Phvs.  .ind  F.x.im.  Survr.  •  'rder  tfprm.mia  in 
N.  Y.  an  ;  ■  ■  '      •    •   --    -  ■    isrti  in    ■  '    '    ■ 

Y.    Vol-  '  fel.  opt-r  . 

scout:  111.,  i.  .  .'rof.  1  .>« 

lo<in    over    I  -    four    t 

woundel:  di-  t;  located 

Stafford,  Frederick  E 187  BodfonI  avenue. 


Stevheiia,  Anna.  .  ,  . 

Itr.,   V     V     Ci(, 


Sliltii,  S.  K.|irar.l 


Stuart,  Frnni'iii  II, 


If.  M.> 

:-i''    -'"I   ^v  .  .  ,  MmLColl.. 

■••raiPti  a,  itn*; 

M  (iri'TMr  •TvnUP. 

■      "O; 

\  (■ 

K. 

rnvmb.  Mtrr-^  <■.;  k^ 

.    . . .  183  Jormtrmon  air 


\4 

f. 


'>•■■•    ••'       •'    "•    f  I'lr  ,  «y,    itll<l 

Sullivan,  .lohn  D  "  !> 

el  I 


••e**f 


>l;inpinb.  K.  Co.  Me-: 


iinJ  in 


Swalm,  William   F 1 1«  Kifarctto  ■rcnno. 

%• V     \'     -  .» .-     I  „■!"        ._  .  I     ,       n  '  I  ■! I   . .        ^ 


liii'   \|Mi'"i  r»'rin  "I    IT.    .\'i-iiM   i  .itir     .ir 

Swivny,  .lames lt>-.*  North  6th  »tr«H«t,  E.   D. 

Swiff.  William 54  T..<>ffert«  plaor. 

Talinatri'   -S  inuwl 

B.  dl...  N.  J..   18.11:  "1.   a.  Acad.:  IrM-lwr  at 

I!..):  1'..    ,,.i.    L-       n..    I      |.  .«--....        ..r   ..I         M..!  ■-.•,{ 


iiieiiil).  K.  C...  Hum.  Mill.  Sm-  .  an 

T.  rl,,n,.         T, ,,,...     T  1  -  I       ^.l 


Terrj-,  Charles  II 
Thalion,  William  M 


ait*  ?ww. 


I.  N.  J.  CaTnlrr.  aiMl 


>40  Wa.<ihingt<>n  arennr. 
167    C'li  I    fl|«    St. 

Marl 


•'orn    r 
I -..11     ph, 


Tn 


lo.i  riinlr>n  •irw* 


I 


■Me4 
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Turner,  Joseph  Mott 413  Henry  street. 

Born  C:izenovia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1817;  grad.  Hamilton 
Coll  1838;  practiccl  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  1841-1844;  grad. 
Transylvania  Univ..  Kv.:  located  B.,  Nov.,  1841;  nienib. 
K.  Co".  Mod.  Soc;  Fell.  Ain.  Acad.  Med.;  hon.  memb. 
Lexington  Med.  Soc,  Ky. 

Tiilhiil,  Janu'.s  Y 100  Ft.  Greene  place. 

Born  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1841:  grad.  Bellevue  IIosp.  Med. 
Coll.  18(14;  practiced  Dover'.s  Plains,  N.  Y..  18(>4-"(>T;  lo- 
cated B.,  1867;  memb.  Med.  I,egal  Soc,  N.  Y. 

Tiithill,  S.  B 4:iO  Lewis  avenue. 

Valentine,  John  F 150  Noble  street. 

Born  N.  Y.  city.  18.'">():  grad.  Coll.  Phys.  &  Surg.  N.Y., 
1S79;  located  B.,  1870;  Visit.  Surg.  St.  Catli.  Hosp.,  and 
Visit  Phys.  Wnisburgli  V)U\).  and  Hosp.  Clinic  Diseases 
ot  Child.;  Surg,  (rank  of  .Major)  33d  Reg.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

Vanderhuhe,  Margaret 98  Fifth  street,  E.  D. 

Vanderveer,  John  R 301  Carlton  avenue. 

Born  Newtown,  L.  I.,  182i»:   grad.   Univ.   City   N.   Y. 

IS.'iO.  and  M.  D.  from  same  185i:  practiced  Klatbush,  L. 

I.,  1853-53;  when  located  in  B. :  Treas.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc, 

1879-1883. 

Van  Home,  Jacob  P 12  Third  avenue. 

Van  Ness,  John 456  Bedford  avenue. 

Wade,  James  D 252  South  Ninth  street. 

Born  N.  Y.  city  1838;  grad.    Med.  Dept.  N.   Y.   Univ, 

ISO.");  located  in   B.   that  yr.;memb.   K.  Co.   Med.  Soc; 

enl.  as  private,  afterwards  commanded  Co.  F,  87th  U.  S. 

(col.)  Inf.  2  yrs. ;  served  in  Louisiana  and  Te.xas. 

Ward,  James  H 60  Bedford  avenue. 

Watts,  Alfred  J 661  Bedford  avenue. 

Weeks,  Joshua  R .-...173  Sands  street. 

Bom  N.  Y.  citv,  18.")();  grad.  Med.  Dept.  Univ.  City  N. 
Y.  1877;  located  B..  1878. 

Waters,  E 281  Raymond  street. 

Wemmell,  A.  A. 

Born  N.  Y.  city,  1844;  od.  Warwick  Inst.,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.;  studied  at  N.  Y.  Ilomijeop.  and  N.  Y.  Eclectic 
Med.  Coll.;  grad.  latter,  1875;  founded  Horn.  Disp.  of 
Ea.st  N.  Y.,  187G  ;  Health  Officer  of  East  N.  Y.,  1880-'83; 
Surgeon  for  L.  I.  R.  R.;  Police  Surg,  for  New  Lots,  etc. 

Westbrook,  Benj.  F 74  Clinton  street. 

Born  SI.  Louis,  Mo  ;  rem.  to  N.  Y.  Citv,  where  he  at- 
tended the  C.iU.  of  theCMly  of  N.  Y.;  giad.  L.  L  Coll. 
Hosji.,  1874;  and  served  as  House  Phys.  and  Surg.;  has 
been  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path,  and  Lcct.  Anatomy,  and  At- 
tending Phys.  Hosp.;  resigned  as  Loct.  on  Aiiat.,  1883: 
app.  Visiling  I'hys.  to  St.  Peter's  HoS]).,  IHSO.  but  ob- 
liged, from  illness,  to  reliufiuish  it  in  a  few  months;  in 
l,S80-"8l  was  .\tton.  Phys.  Sheltering  .\rms  Nursery;  in 
1878,  became  the  P:ithologist  to  St.  Mary's  Hosp.  for 
Women,  and,  on  the  org.  of  the  St.  Mary's  (ien.  Hosp.. 
became  one  of  its  Mediial  Board;  Pliys.-iM-chief  to  the 
Dept.  Dis.  of  the  Chest;  has  iinblished  a  pajier  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  F.iic.cphaloii  (Aiiiiahof  Anato.  (mil  Surg. 
Soc  o/ /J. );  (1^7'.h  a  ]iaper  on  the  Trait tne.iit  of  Astlima 
(Proc.  K.  Co.  Med.  ,S'oc.):  (1880)  wiih  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Kretzsehman,  on  Chronic  I'^mpi/ema  and  Ami/loid  Lhyeii- 
eratioii  (I'roc.  of  K.  Co.  Med.  .Soc);  (1882)  on  Attxtraction 
of  Blood  from  the  lil/jht  Heart  {N.  Y.  Med.  Becord); 
(188;!)  a  lecture  on  Ih/spKO'a  {.■\rcli.  of  Med.,  vol.  X.,  Nos. 
2  and  3);  (1884)  a  lecture  on  Cough  an  a  Sumptoni  of  Dl.'i- 
case  (Am.  Jo.  of  Xe>ir<d.  and  I'.hi/cIi.);  besides  innnerous 
contributions  to  (he  proeei'dings  of  socie(ies,  reviews, 
etc.;  is  also  :iuthor  of  the  article  on  the  Anatomy  of  tlic 
fie.tpiratory  OrgonH.  in  tiie  tc-.\t-book  of  llistnlogy.fiWti'ii 
by  Dr.  Saiterthwaite.  of  New  York;  Jan.,  1884,  was 
elected  President  of  the  B.  Path.  Soc. 

Wheeden,  Tiios.  J 54  Concord  street. 

Born  Baltimore,  Md.;  grad.  Univ.  Maryland;  gr.ad.  M. 
D.,  same  Univ.;  connected  with  Bd  of  Health,  Uklyn; 
wa3  in  charge  of  Marine  Hosp.,  Baltimore,  18H',I;  Surg. 
in  Navy  during  late  wai-;  located  B.,  1872. 


While,  G.  Rankine 380  Ninth  street. 

Born  Scotland,  1839;  grad.  Edin.,  1863;  located  same 
yr.  in  B. ;  memb.  Kings  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Wieber,  George 181  South  Fifth  street. 

Wight,  Jarvis  S , ...  115  Pacific  street. 

Born  Centreville.  N.  Y.,  1834;  grad.  Tuft's  Coll.  A.  B. 
1861,  and  A.  M.  1883;  grad.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.  1864;  Asst. 
Surg.  U.  S.  A.  18(15;  loc;  Brooklvn  186G;  in  L.  I.  CoU. 
Hosp.  Prof.  Mat.  Med.,  1870-74;  Prof.  Surg,  and  Clinical 
Surg.  1874-'81;  Prof.  Operative  and  Clinical  Surg.  1882-'3; 
and  Visit.  Surg.  Vol.  18th  Reg.  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.;  Hosp. 
Steward  and  Asst  Surg. ;  has  pub.  a  work  on  Myodyn- 
aniics,  and  some  75  original  articles,  lectures  and  scien- 
tific papers;  specialty.  Surgery. 

Williams,  May  S 395  Sixth  avenue. 

Willis,  Harrison 695  Lafayette  avenue. 

Wiltnian,  Charles 686  Flushing  avenue. 

Woodruff,  Harlow  L.  D.  ..755  DeKalb  avenue. 

Born  East  Pike,  N.  Y..  1845;  grad.  Med.  Dept.  Univ. 
N.  Y.,  1870;  located  B.  1.871. 

Wray,  Geo.  B 13  Debevoise  street. 

Wunderlich,  Fred'k  W.  .  .145  State  street. 

Young,  Charles  F   326  Classon  avenue. 

Born  England,  1834;  grad.  L.  I.  Coll.  Hosp.,  1808; 
memb.  K.  Co.  Med.  Soc. 

Zabriskie,  J.  L Flatbush. 

Zelhoeffer,  Charles 175  South  Fourth  street. 

ADDENDA. 

Bradford,  R.  A 595  Fulton  street. 

Bodkin,  D.  G 92  Sands  street. 

Birdsall,  A.  H 544  Bedford  avenue. 

Cook,  Charles 133  Pacific  street. 

Candldus,  Panteleon 288  S.  9th  street. 

Freeman,  John 80  Hanson  place. 

Gray,  Landon  Carter 

Born  in  N.  Y.  city;  ed.  .academically;  and  at  Columbia 
Coll.,  and  thence  to  Univ.  of  Heidelberg  for  two  years  ; 
took  a  course  at  the  Columbia  Law  School;  stud.  med.  at 
Bell.  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  grad.  1873:  appt.  Phys.  N.  Y. 
Disp.;  loc.  Brooklyn  1875:  held  dept.  Nervous  and  Men- 
tal Disease  in  the  Out  Door  Department,  L.  I.  Coll. 
Hosp.;  Lect.  on  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  the  Nervous  System; 
Lect.  on  Mental  and  Nervous  D  sease  ;  res.  in  1883,  and 
became  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Disease  in  the  N.Y. 
Polyclinic  Med.  School  ;  is  Phys.  in-Chief  Dept.  Ment. 
and  Nerv.  Dis.,  St.  Mary's  Hosp.;  memb.  K.  Co.  Med. 
Soc. ;  K.  Co.  Path.  Soc. ;  N.  Y.  Neurol.  Soc. ;  Am.  Neurol. 
Soc;  Editor  .4m.  Jour,  of  Neurology  and  I'ttychiatry ; 
author  of  The  Teiidon-lieflex :  its  Pliysiology  and  its 
Prevalence:  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  tlie  Spi)ial 
Cord  and  the  Motor  Tract  of  the  Cerebrum,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Hunt,  Willi;ini   G 101  Pierrepont  street. 

Hunt,  J.  H 627  Bedford  avenue. 

Hutchinson,  Ale.x   796  DeKalb  avenue. 

Hyde,  Joel  W 

Born  Westbrook.  Conn.,  March  30,  1839  ;  son  of  Rev. 
Wm.  A.  Hyde,  a.  Congreg.-itional  clergyman  of  some  dis- 
tinction ;  picjiaratory  ed.  at  Monsoii  and  Nortli.-i.mpton, 
Mass.;  grad.  ^'ale  l\ied.  School,  in  \»i)l,  having  previ- 
ously stud,  in  tile  .\cad,  Dept.  of  the  coll.;  served  during 
the  war  of  the  Reliellion  as  a  :\ledical  and  StatT  Otticer ; 
at  one  time  had  full  charj^e  of  the  Point  Lookout  Brigade 
Hosp.:  afier  the  war.  came  to  Bklyn.  ;  8  years  Attend. 
Phys.  Bklyn.  City  Orpli.  Asylum  :  1880.  elected  memb. 
Council  of  L.  1.  ("oil.  Hosp..  and  Sec.  of  the  institution; 
1883,  app.  t:hief  to  the  Depl.  Obstet.,  St.  Mary's  Gen. 
Hosp. 

lor  other.i,  see  Addenda  at  end  of  Volume. 


THE 


HOSPITALS.     DISPENSARIES 


AND 


SEMl-MEDlCfiL    INSTITUTIONS 


OF 


Kings   County    and    Brooklyn.* 


THE  BROOKLYN  CITY  HOSPITAL.— 
8u  t;ir  as  kuDwii,  tlii'  lirst  |>iM|>i)!*iUoii  to 
cstabliiili  a  hoApitHl  in  tliis  city  wan  inmlL' 
by  Dr.  I.saac  J.  Ka]>i'lyi'a,  in  his  in:iiij:;iiral 
aildrcss,  ilelivured  July  13tli,  18;)5,  when  Presiilftit 
of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Society.  A  momorial 
and  j)i*titii)n  from  that  society  wa.s  presontcd  to  the 
CoinniDii  Council  on  the  ■-'oth  of  the  same  month,  hut 
without  immediate  results.  In  1839,  public  attention 
was  sliarjily  called  to  the  need  of  a  hospital,  by  an  ac- 
cident in  Fulton  street,  near  City  Hall,  in  which  a  gentle- 
man from  Buffalo  had  his  leg  broken.  There  was  no 
place  to  which  he  could  be  carried,  for  care  and  treat- 
ment, except  the  alms-house,  four  iriilcs  distant.  Hon. 
<  yrus  P.  Smith  witnessed  the  accident,  and  he,  with 
.Mr.  Robert  Nichols,  had  the  stranger  conveyed  to  a  pri- 
vate house  near  by,  and  cared  for  at  their  expense. 
Their  active  efiforts  to  establish  a  hospital  met  with 
apathy  and  discouragement.  At  first  they  attempted 
only  to  engage  i)hysicians  and  surgeons  to  attend  snch 
patients  as  should  be  taken  to  a  house  owned  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  Adams  street,  near  Johnson,  which  afforded  ac- 
commodations for  only  ten  or  twelve  patients.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Perry  and  others,  the  Common 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  August  5th,  1830,  appro- 
priating $'200  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  hospital 
thus  established.  On  the  'Jd  of  September  following,  a 
staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  was  appointed,  and 
the  institution  was  organized,  with  a  body  of  rules  for 
its  management.  It  was  thtis  continued  until  1844^ 
when  the  appropriation  from  the  city  ceased,  being 
then  considered  not  warranted  by  the  city  charter.  But 
the  need  of  such  an  institution  was  by  this  time  appar- 
ent to  all.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn,  in  December,  1844,  by  the  Society  for  Ira- 
j>roving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  A  large  public 
meeting  was  lielcl  February  17th,  184.5,  and  a  committee 
a])pointcd  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  a  hospital. 
The  art  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
on  the  8th  of  May  following,  naming  the  following  per- 
sons as  trustees  :  Robert  Nichols,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 


Cyrus  P.  Smith,  Peter  C.  Cornell,  John  Greenwood, 
Joseph  W.  Harper,  William  S.  Packer.  Kdward  W. 
Diiidiam,  Augustus  Graham,  Henry  Sheldon,  Kdgar 
Hicks,  George  Hall,  Kdgar  J.  Bartow,  Hi>sea  Webster, 
Abiel  A.  Low,  Alfred  Edwards,  Elisha  I).  Hurlburt, 
George  S.  Howland,  Patrick  Mullen,  Nicholas  Liif|ueer, 
Joseph  L.  Hale,  John  H.  Smith. 

This  boaril  took  immediate  steps  to  rai.se  means  for 
the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary buildings.  At  this  early  period  Augustus  Graham, 
¥.»<[.,  manifested  hi«  infert-^t  in  the  work  by  a  donation 
of  $5,500. 

In  October,  1840,  a  frame  dwollini;  in  Jackson  street 
(now  Hudson  avenue),  near  Wdloughby,  w.is  purch.ised 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Titus  for  #2,000.  This  small  building 
bore  the  sign,  "  Brooklyn  City  Hospital."  Repeated 
and  persistent  efforts  were  ni.ade  to  interest  the  public 
and  secure  aid  for  enlarging  these  temporary  accommo- 
dations, but  with  poor  success.  At  length  a  better  day 
dawned.  July  4,  1848,  Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  whoso 
heart  was  in  the  work,  gave  bomls  and  mortgagees 
amounting  to  $25,000  for  an  enilowment  fund,  on  con- 
dition that  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  should  contribute 
an  equal  amount.  The  trustees  appealed  to  the  public 
for  contributions,  but  with  little  or  no  response  for  two 
years,  when  the  new  city  charter  went  into  effect, 
which  allowed  to  the  City  Hospital  the  sum  of  12,000 
annually.  Inspired  by  this,  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
trustees  present  at  a  stAtcd  meeting  of  the  board,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1850,  started  a  sn'  I  with  about  $11,000. 
to  which  the  public  a4  ;■  some  $4,000.  Mr. 
Graham  gave  $2,000  more,  and  generoDsly  waived  the 
condition  annexed  to  his  gift  of  $?  '    ;  - 

In  the  meantime,  thirty-seven  »  id  been 

pu^eh.^sed  on  the  high  ground  adjoining  Fort  Greene 
(now  W.ashington  Park),  and  in  t?     ■  ■•  -     ■'  •o-,o 

the  first  sod  was  removed  from  lh<  im. 

lie  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  hospital  building, 
June  11,  1851,  with  nv ■••         -  —  ^nies. 
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Fearing  that  the  lots  on  tiie  southiMii  line  of  the  hos- 
uital  -Tounds,  frontinij  on  De  Kalb  avenue,  wotild  be 
occupied  by  buildings  preventing  the  circulation  of  air, 
the  trustees  raised  among  themselves  money,  and  pur- 
chased and  enclosed  these  twenty  lots  with  an  iron 
railing  and  a  j)lautalion  of  trees. 

The  edifice  is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The 
main  building  is  52  feet  wide  and  the  same  in  depth, 
and  four  stories  in  height.  To  this  have  since  been 
added  two  wings,  74  feet  long,  56  feet  deep,  throe  stories 
high;  also  an  extension  of  30  feet  in  length  and  the 
same  height  in  the  rear.  The  center  building  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  April 
29,  1852.  The  building  stands  on  high  ground  on 
Raymond  street,  north  of  De  Kalb  avenue.  The  large 
lawn  is  smoothly  graded  down  to  the  stri'et  and  neatly 
kept. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  City  Hospital  are 
as  complete  as  scientific  construction  can  make  them. 
Particular  attention  was  given  in  building  to  secure 
perfect  warming,  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  hos- 
pital has  accommodations  for  200  patients,  all  the  beds 
being  at  one  time,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
fully  occupied. 

The  airy  situation  of  the  hospital  has  rendered  it 
very  healthful,  and  for  many  years  the  United  States 
Marine  Dei)artment  made  it  a  receptacle  for  sailors, 
giving  a  good  support  to  the  institution.  After  the 
Government  had  erected  a  marine  hospital  for  the  care 
of  its  sailors,  the  withdrawal  of  this  support  threw  on 
its  trustees  the  necessity  of  a  renewal  of  their  private 
contributions.  The  large  majority  of  its  patients  are 
sent  to  it  by  the  public  authorities  of  Brooklyn,  an  an- 
nual payment  of  $4,000  being  made  from  public  funds; 
but,  by  the  accounts,  this  payment  has  never  amounted 
to  more  than  the  one-third  or  the  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  patients. 

For  a  number  of  yeai-s  the  State  appropriated  several 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  this  institution,  and  the 
amount  was  faithfully  used  by  the  trustees  in  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  the  hospital  accommodations. 

In  1872  the  trustees  erected  a  brick  three-story 
building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hos])ital  grounds,  near 
the  main  building,  for  an  Orthopedic  IIos])ital,  and  for  a 
Home  for  Trained  Nurses.  Means  for  this  improve- 
ment was  received  from  the  county,  for  eleven  lots  sold 
(1877)  for  the  enlargement  of  the  jail.  A  number  of 
]>rivate  apartments,  well-furnished,  for  pay  patients, 
were  added,  which  have  been  well  patronized. 

In  1874  the  aid  from  the  State  was  withdrawn.  An 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  met  with  scanty  re- 
sponses. There  were  some,  however,  who  contributed 
securities  in  trust,  retaining  the  income  during  their 
life,  the  princijial  sum  to  revert  to  the  use  of  the  hospi- 
tal after  their  death.  About  115,000  was  thus  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stook,  and  a  considerable  sum  by 
Kobert  Nichols,  Es(j.,  under  similar  conditions. 


The  hospital  has  a  children's  ward,  where  diseased, 
deformed  and  crijipled  children  are  treated.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  lying-in  ward. 

In  consecpience  of  the  name  of  Brooklyn  City  Hos- 
pital in  the  charter,  and  because  of  the  authorities  con- 
tributing to  its  support  and  sending  jiatients  to  it,  the 
impression  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  that  the  hos- 
pital was  a  city  pauper  institution,  and  indebted  for  its 
maintenance  to  public  support,  instead  of  being  a 
private  institution,  established  and  maintained  by  its 
charitable  trustees.  This  belief  deprived  it  of  pecuniary 
aid  from  individuals  and  from  bequests.  An  apj)eal 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  and  the  word  "  City  "  was 
stricken  out  and  Brooklyn  Hospital  is  now  its  name. 

Many,  also,  believed  that  an  endowment  would  be 
received  from  the  Union  Ferry  Company  in  conse- 
quence of  a  clause  inserted  in  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Ferry  Company,  in  1844,  by  the  then  lessees  of  the 
ferries,  Messrs.  LeRoy  and  Pierrepont,  re(iuiring  that, 
at  the  winding  up  of  the  lease,  and  payment  to  the 
stockholders  for  their  stock  at  par,  that  any  surplus 
should  be  paid,  as  a  free  gift,  to  the  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital. 

When,  in  1854,  the  ferry  company  was  dissolved,  it 
was  found,  on  a  valuation  of  its  property  by  commis- 
sioners, that  there  was  not  a  surplus.  The  lessees  then 
transferred  their  lease  to  a  corporation,  formed  under 
the  general  laws  to  constitute  corporations,  to  estab- 
lish and  run  ferries.  Connected  with  this  charter  the 
trustees  also  executed  a  certificate  of  incorporation, 
containing  an  agreement  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  dividends 
to  stockholders,  and  the  par  value  of  their  stock  at  the 
termination  of  the  corporation,  in  1890,  and  any  sur- 
plus of  assets  that  might  then  remain,  was  to  be  paid 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  The  words 
free  (jift  were  inserted  by  the  counsel  of  the  lessees  to 
prevent  the  hospital  having  any  claim  on  this  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus. 

A  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the  trustees  of 
the  ferry  and  the  trustees  of  the  hospital,  as  to  the 
legal  bearing  of  this  clause,  which  had  been  made  in 
good  faith  by  the  ferry  company.  It  was  referred  to 
eminent  council,  who  generally  agreed  that  under  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  the  ferry  company  had  a  right 
to  run  ferries  only,  and  the  certificate  attached  to  the 
charter  was  not  binding.  Still,  as  a  legal  contest  was 
threatened,  and  a  claim  made  by  the  hospital  for  $100,- 
000,  a  compromise  was  made,  and  $75,000  paid  by  the 
ferry  company,  on  receiving  a  release  from  the  hospital 
of  all  further  claim  on  the  ferry  surplu.s,  if  any  should 
remain  on  the  termination  of  the  charter. 

In  the  classes  of  patients  received,  no  distinction  is 
made  as  regards  color  or  nationality.  Not  only  charity 
patients  are  treated,  but,  by  a  special  provision  inserted 
in  the  articles  of  incorjioration,  there  are  private 
wards  set  apart  where  those  who  wish  can  have  special 
care  and  nursing  at  moderate  charges. 
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The  hospital  staff  of  j)li_vsici;iiis  ami  mui-ijoomm  Iiu.m 
incliuliHl  soiiiu  of  the  most  cniiiii'nt  iiit'ii  in  tlio  iiu>iliciil 
profession,  and  a  high  standanl  of  excellence  Ih  .still 
tiiaintained. 

Oi-i-icKUs  :  P.  C.  Cornell,  President  and  IWitmtrtr; 
Klias  Lewis,  Jr.,  Vke-I'resident ;  Henry  P.  Morgan, 
Sccretari/  ;  C.  V.  Dudley,  Super iiUe nde n f  ;  Drs.  J.  V. 
Hutchison,  D.  E.  Kissam,  S.  Fleet  Speir,  J.  I).  Hush- 
niiirc,  Staff  of  Simjeons;  Drs.  Hohert  Oriniston,  Alex, 
llutchins,  Arthur  R.  Paine,  Samuel  Sherwell,  Stuff  of 
I'kyskians;  James  Crane,  M.  D.,  Conmlting  Phyai- 
i-tan. 


RiiEiEUT  Nlcnoi^s,  born  in  1790,  in  New  York  city;  edu- 
cated in  Connecticut;  at  the  a^e  of  15  became  a  mercantile 
clerk;  and  at  18  was  apprenticed  to  the  bakers'  trade,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  carried  it  on  inHrooklyn,  but  was  burned  out  in 
\^\\  and  never  resumed  the  Inisiness.  In  Dereinlier,  IM13,  he 
iM'cauie  captain's  clerk  in  the  Mrooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  I^l:!, 
by  authority  of  Coiumodoie  Lewis,  he  opened  a  recruiting 
rendezvous  for  seamen,  for  the  gunl)oat  Motilla.  in  New  York 
liarbor,  and  was  made  purser  of  the  flotilla.  In  April,  l.sl-t, 
his  connection  with  the  flotilla  ceased,  and,  hearing  of  a  Col. 
De  La  Croix,  who  had  opened  a  military  school  in  New  York 
city,  Mr.  Nichols,  together  with  Chas.  I.  Doughty,  .loseph 
Dean,  and  other  young  men,  inspired  by  martial  ardor, 
formed  a  military  association,  waited  upon  the  colonel  and 
arranged  with  him  to  have  a  drill  master  sent  to  Brooklyn, 
to  i-.vercise  them  in  the  manual  of  arm.s.  Such  was  their 
assiduity  and  attention  to  the  instructions  of  their  drill  mas- 
ter, that  when,  five  months  later,  the  militia  was  onlered  into 
service  at  Fort  Greene,  the  companies  commamled  by  these 
young  men  were  more  thoroughly  disciplined  than  others 
upon  the  ground.  The  year  1^14  was  passed  by  Mr.  Nichols 
in  the  discharge  of  onerous  public  duties  ;  was  Secretary  to 
Commodore  Lewis  ;  kept  open  his  rendezvous,  where  he  re- 
cruited over  a  thousand  seamen:  and,  a  portion  of  the  time, 
commanded  a  company  in  camp,  on  Fort  Greene,  from 
which  he  was  not  absent  for  a  single  night,  for  nearly  three 
months.  His  company  (the  .'>th.  of  6tth  regiment.  22d  brig- 
ade, N.  Y.  S.  Infantry),  was  esteemed  the  l)est  drilled  in 
this  division  of  the  array.  In  August,  181.5,  he  was  ajv 
pointed  Adjutant  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  detailed  infantry, 
destined  for  service  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  but  the  force 
was  finally  not  called  upon  ;  Brigaile  Quartermaster  of  '32d 
Brigade.  April  12,  1816  :  Lieutenant  Colonel,  March  4,  1«I7  : 
Colonel,  with  rank,  from  July  19tli  (in  place  of  Col.  Joseph 
Dean,  resigned),  August  23,  1823  ;  Brigadier  General,  44th 
Brigade,  March  27.  1827. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Nichols,  with  Andrew  Meroein.  Augustus 
Graham,  Joseph  Moser,  George  Hall,  .ami  other  good  men. 
became  a  pioneer  in  the  .Sunday-sdiool  movement  in  the  vil- 
lage. With  them,  al.so,  as  well  as  Thomas  Kirk.  F.  C.  Tucker 
and  George  S.  Wise,  he  was,  in  1823,  active  in  the  founding  of 
the  Apprentices'  Library,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary. 
In  1824,  he  and  other  directors  of  the  library,  maile  the  first 
railical  movement,  in  this  vill.-jge,  in  the  temperance  cause, 
by  agreeing,  among  themselves,  to  refrain  from  offering 
liijuors  to  visitors,  when  visiting  each  others  houses. 

The  interest  wliich  he  ever  felt  in  the  proper  education  of 
youtli,  led  him  to  t^o-operate  in  every  effort  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools.  In  1826,  he  was  .i  school  com- 
missioner, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
public  school  system.  He  also  waa  active  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  first  account- 


ant,   kf.ping    111)    Ixjokn    .  Tlw 

Apprentlrc.t' Library  l>uiliti:  lirl«Mikii 

for  Hume  time  [Mw-ked  away  uiil  ui  hikIiI,  iIio  •KMiety  wa*  ri«- 
organizeil  by  Mr.  NichuU'  untiring  iftcrtji  in  it»  Itchnlf, 
anil  h.!  was  made  Vlc«-Prciildcnt.  It  wu  nhnrtly  nfliT 
plared  on  a  iMtrmanent  biuiiM,  by  tho  lilwriiUly  of  Mr. 
AugniitUN  Graham.  u|ion  whow  d«mlM>,  in  1803,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  elucte<l  I'rfniilent.  anil  hii  name  won  nl wayn  lo  lie 
fouml  on  ita  working  committed.  In  IH4'.'.  nUo,  hu  won 
TreaMurer  of  the  City  Lil>rnry  A-  and,  in  IH-ll.  woii 

coiHiTned  in  the  orgnni/ation  of  i»  for  Improving 

thi- Condition  of  the  l'<M)r,  out  of  Mluch  i-w 

tho  Brooklyn   City  I  >i!i|M>n»nry.     f)f  the    i  hit 

was  Chairman  of  thi>  F.xi'<-utive  Coninntleo.  and  of  thi>  IWu- 
pensnry,  Vice-I're.sident  in  1*17,  and,  during  the  followioK 
year,  President.  Of  llie  Brooklyn  City  UoapilaJ,  ho  wo* 
offered  the  presidency,  but  doclineil  in  favor  of  othpr<i.  Ho 
accepted,  however,  the  ofllco  of  Vice-President,  which  lie 
held  until  IS-IU;  was  Treiuiiirer  from  IH40  to  IK'iS,  and  Vice- 
President  from  18.'i2  until  tln'  time  of  bin  deiiaiM-.  He  fver 
considered  his  share  in  the  rstAl>liHhmi'nt  of  thia  gri«t 
charity,  as  the  proudest  honor  of  liis  lift-,  and  neilhfrago  or 
ill-henlth  had  |H)Wfr  to  abate  his  interest,  or  his  efforts  in  ita 
lifhalf.  To  within  a  ^.llort  time  of  hi^  death,  his  vitit^  there 
were  regularly  paid  ;  ami,  in  his  will,  h«-  devi«<-<l  the  sum  of 
|9,00<)  to  the  institution.  Tlie  Brooklyn  (!iut  Linlit  Company, 
chartercil  as  early  as  1824,  had  lieon  dormant.  In  184J9.  on 
the  ileath  of  its  former  President,  Colonel  Alden  .*<j>ooner, 
Mr.  Nichols  was el)Tte<l  to  that  office.  From  thai  lime  for- 
wanl.  it  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  buco'j'S.  .\t  the  r-lose 
of  1861.  when  his  health  failed,  he  attempt<xl  lo  rMi./n  his 
ollice.      His  wish  lieinK  overruled  by  the  ■!  ic- 

tantly  consi-nti'd  to  retain  his  position,  but  ive 

the  salary  for  the  last  half  year. 

In  private  life,  he  was  the  light  of  the  household  ;  his  very 
presence  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness.  Much  of 
his  time  waa  <l('voted  to  the  instruction  and  rational  amiute- 
ment  of  his  children,  to  whom  his  clear  gooti  senso  and 
amiable  tem|>er  eminently   fitted  him   as  a  c<  md 

friend.     Even-tempere<l.  calm   in   his  utteraii'  to 

personal  gossip,  never  speaking  ill  of  any  one,  I  ■  .ri" 

misapinehcnsion  on  the  part  of    others  with   |  .,i)d 

courtesy. 

On  the  10th  of  Februarj".  1862,  Mr.  Nichols  died,  leaving  !•• 
the  city  a  rich  heritage  of  good  works,  and  to  the  yonng,  for 
whom  lie  lal>ored,  an  example  worthy  of  imitati'^" 


St.  Peter's  Hospital,  oocupying  '  ..n 
of  tlic  Muck  bounded  liy  Henry,  W.i  .\u\ 
Congress  streets,  was  projected  by  Rev.  J.  Fransioli, 
of  .St.  Peters  church.  In  the  execution  of  his  design, 
he  enlisted  tho  services  of  a  number  of  the  Sistera  of 
the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  who  devote  them.solvcs  ex- 
clusively to  the  gratuitous  care  of  the  t ••  ^"1  sick.* 

In  1804,  they  opened  the  hospital  in  tli  dwell- 


*  The  order  nf  tlic  Sl»t*re  of  th«  Pnor  of  !*t     Fruwti* 
and  onranUcd  bjr  ih<>  l«t*  R^t.   ^' 
la-CfaapoMo.  In  Kfilne.  Prii99lfl.  ni 
dtcAte?.  for  Ifio  sole  ..»--'.     ' 
at  their  homes  or  wl 

ancient  order  of  si.  i  _-    ;  

faithful  Imitator  of  the  Saviour  who,  when  on  eartU,  cboM  lo  ba  | 
foroiir  sakea. 

They  were  flr  •  «t, 

John  Purrell.   \  »d; 

havlne  ri  •  -•»«»» 

east  and 
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ing-liQusi-  at  tlie  corner  of  Uicks  and  Congress  streets, 
and  in  the  first  year,  besides  receiving  a  number  of 
patients  they  gave  a  temporary  home  to  more  tlian  two 
hundred  children  of  soldiers  who  were  :iway  in  the 
war. 

In  1865,  the  building  was  entirely  devoted  to  hos- 
pital purposes,  and  91  patients  received;  in  1866,  the 
hospital  was  incorporated;  in  1869  and  18V0,  the  ad- 
joining houses  in  Congress  street  were  purcliased  and 
opened  for  the  admission  of  patients,  but  the  accom- 
modations arc  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The 
Sisters  visit  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  hospital,  receive  tlie  sick, 
or  those  suffering  from  injuries  and  accidents,  regard- 
less of  creed  or  color;  the  only  conditions  of  admis- 
sion being  sickness,  poverty,  and  a  vacant  bed  in  the 
wards. 

The  recent  purchase  of  property  in  Henry  street 
accommodates  thirty  beds  for  the  reception  of  chronic 
cases.  The  hospital  now  contains  150  beds,  and  has 
treated  15,000  charity  ])atients  up  to  July,  1883.  The 
field  of  this  hospital  is  the  whole  city  and  surrounding 
country,  and  it  is  mainly  dependent  upon  charitable 
contributions  for  support,  which  the  Sisters  solicit 
from  door  to  door. 

St.  Catharine's  Hospital. — This  institution  was 
originally  intended  only  for  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  on  Montrose  avenue.  Lots 
were  bought  in  18G7  on  Bushwick  avenue  and  Johnson 
street  plank  road,  adjoining  the  present  depot  of  L.  I. 
R.  R.  This  location  proving  unfit  for  the  purpose, 
twenty-three  city  lots  on  the  old  "Thursby  estate" 
on  Bushwick  avenue  were  secured,  and  the  hospital 
organized  June  17,  1870. 

The  old  Thursbj'  homestead  was  arranged  to  receive 
jiatienls,  and  thirty  bods  at  first  used,  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Dominic.  The  need  of  larger  accom- 
modations was  soon  felt,  and  a  new  building  com- 
menced in  1874;  finished  in  1876.  It  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  trimming,  is  172  feet  long,  and  about  40  feel 
wide.  It  contains  all  the  modern  improvements,  with 
accommodation  for  130  charity  patients  and  eight 
private  wards.  A  further  enlargement  is  contemplated. 
Twelve  hundred  patients  have  been  treated  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital.  Its  originators  were  the 
Very  Rev.  M.  May,  V.  G.,  and  the  Ven.  Superior 
Sister  Saraphina  Stainer,  O,  S.  D.  The  institution  is 
mainly  supported  by  vohintary  contribution. 

CoH!<>dt'iiif/  Pliysiciatis  :  lleinrich  Lowenstein,  M. 
D. ;  Heinrich  Riedel,  M.  D.  Directimj  P/ii/sicians: 
Jakob  Fuhs,  M.  D. ;  Karl  Zellhoffer,  M.  I).;' \Villi;im 
Moitrier,  M.  D. ;  J.  O.  Winkleniann,  M.  D.  J)irccting 
Surf/eons:  Samuel  .1.  iirady,  ]\I.  D.;  Heinrich  J. 
Hesse,  M.  D.;  Jas.  Feeley,  M.  D. ;  Jno.  F.  Nalintinc, 
M.  D.  Dentixt:  Dr.  August  Grosch.  J'hi/Hirians  : 
G.  Schmeker,  M.  D.;  Clias.  G.  Kohler,  M.  D.;  Hein- 
rich   J.   Hesse,  M.  D. ;  Jas.  L.  Kortriglit,  M.  I).;  Aug. 


f^-RQ^CRl^.CCH- 
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L.  Hardrich,  M.  J).;  C.  Fulda,   M.  I).;    R.   C.   Baker, 
M.  D. ;    Geo.  R.  Cutter,  M.  I).     E.  H.  Wilson,  Hoitse 

Surf/con. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital  <K(uj)ies 
the  block  bounded  by  Pacific,  Henry  and  Amity 
streets,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  with  its  main 
front  on  Henry  street.  It  combines  a  Hospital,  a  Dis- 
pensary, a  Medical  School,  and  a  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

The  absence  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  in  a  part  of  the  city  which  was 
making  rapid  strides  of  progress,  induced,  in  the  fall 
of  1857,  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  meet, 
in  order  to  discuss  the  proper  steps  to  overcome  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  which  was  felt  every  day 
more  and  more.  An  organization,  under  the  name  of  the 
"St.  John's  Hospital,"  was  decided  on,  and  at  once  called 
into  existence.  On  the  5th  of  Novemlier,  1857,  this 
new  organization  took  charge  of  what  had  been  the 
German  Dispensary,  which  then  occupied  rooms  in  No. 
147  Court  street,  in  this  city.  On  the  23d  December, 
1857,  a  Hospital  was  opened,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  shortly  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital.  Under  this  name,  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature  of  1858.  As  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Dispensary  were  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  the  new  organization,  steps 
were  soon  taken  to  obtain  more  suitable  quarters,  and 
negotiations  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  the 
"I'erry  Mansion,"  a  handsome  private  residence,  occu- 
pying the  above  block,  and  consisting,  in  addition  to 
large  grounds,  of  a  brick  building,  two  stories  and 
basement  high,  with   two  wooden  wings,  used  as  con- 
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Bcrvatorics,  and  a  iiiiiii)ic>r  of  minor  out-l>iiililing!i.  'I'lii- 
nrpotiiitions  K-il  to  a  Hiii-ci'.s.sfiil  Imhiio,  and  to  the  pur- 
chiisf  of  tin-  property,  in  February,  IHAH.  Ah  noon  ux 
thf  ncco.Msary  chaiitfi'H  to  adapt  tin-  bniMin^.s  to  tlu-ir 
now  purposes  were  made,  tlie  I<on)»  Island  Colleije  IIoh- 
pital  moved  into  its  new  ipiarterM,  where  it  has  eontiniied 
its  work  ever  since.  'I'lie  Medieal  ( "olle^'e,  however, 
was  not  fully  orifanized  until  l><tiO,  when  the  first  full 
course  of  lectures  was  given,  at  the  eloae  of  which  21 
students  tjraduateil. 

The  Long  Islaml  College  Hospital  occupies  to-day  a 
very  prominent  position  among  similar  institutions  of  this 
country;  it  rests  on  a  firm  and  suhstantial  hasis;  and,  so 
far  as  human  foresight  goes,  there  is  every  prospect  of 
success  for  long  years  to  come.  The  institution,  how- 
over,  has  not  reached  its  present  prominent  position 
without   great  struggles;  and  its  doors  woiilil  be  closed 


The  Long  Nlnml  College  Hospital  ciuld,  therefore 
searci'ly  fail  to  attract  public  attention,  ami  to  receive 
from  its  friends  tlie  neei-ssary  assistance  to  carry  on 
the  giwHl  work.  Hut  when  the  war  had  been  brought 
to  a  happy  dose,  when  public  and  pri\%te  hospitalii 
overllowed  no  longer  with  wounded  soldier*,  and  wlien 
the  great  number  of  surgeons  diseharged  frmn  the 
army  had  to  find  their  |iraclice  in  civil  life,  and  the 
pro«|H'ctJi  of  young  mm  devoting  ihemselvcii  to  the 
medical  profession  became,  in  conseijuenee,  less  bril- 
liant, the  Long  Island,  with  other  institutions,  felt 
.sorely  the  great  reaction  through  which  the  country 
pa.Msed.  Its  managers  weri'  soon  invo|vi-d  in  a  severe 
struggle  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for  itn  support. 
It  was  then,  when  the  crisis  of  its  existence  arrived, 
and  the  lay^managers  were  ready  to  t;ive  up  the  fighl 
as  hopeless,  that  a  few  members  of  the  Council,  c<|ually 
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to-day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  few  courageous,  self- 
sacriticing  men,  who,  when  everybody  else  was  ready 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  took  up  tlie  struggle  almost 
single-handed,  and  showed  what  faith  in  a  good  work 
can  do,  when  assisted  by  great  intelligence  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  aims  to  be  attained.  During 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  the  great  demand  for 
surgeons  and  nurses  on  the  part  of  the  government 
increaseil  enormously  the  call  on  all  medical  schools. 
The  Lon  gisland  College  Hospital  profited,  with  others, 
by  this  condition  of  atTairs;  it  was  also  one  of  the  first 
private  hospitals  on  which  the  government  called  for 
assistance  when  its  own  hospitals  were  overHowIng  with 
sick  an<l  wounded  soldiers.  It  commeneed  to  receive 
them  immediately  after  the  seven  days'  fight,  on  the 
Peninsula,  before  Richmond;  and,  from  that  time  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  always  a  considerable 
number   of  government   beneficiaries  within  ito   walls. 


impelled  by  cnthnsi.ism  for  their  profession,  and  by 
love  for  their  snfTering  fellow-ln-ings,  stepped  forward 
and  offered  to  continue  the  work  at  their  own 
individual  expense  and  risk.  These  men  were  Drs, 
TiiKonoRK  I^  Mason,  Wm.  H.  Dri'i.KV,  and  CiiAfSrBT 
L.  ^IiTriiF.Li-  l>r.  M-Tson's  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution W.1S  terminated  only  by  his  death,  a  few  years 
ago,  while  Ors.  Dudley  and  Mitchell  are  still  members 
of  the  Council.  Their  offer  was  .iccepted  ;  they  took 
charge  of  the  entire  management  of  both  hospital  and 
school;  and,  by  the  successful  manner  in  which  they 
carried  through  the  task,  proved  themselves  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  By  inspinng  other*  with 
at  least  a  part  of  that    enthusi.isrn  by  ^>  re 

animated,  they  siici'ceded  in  raising  a!>  ■'S 

and  their  friends  a  snflicicnt  amount  of  capital  to  pay 
off  the  entire  debt  ;  they  obtained  from  the  city  of 
Bri>oklyn  a^i^iistance   in  the  sha|K-  of  an   annual  appro- 
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priation  for  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  and  matters 
began  soon  to  mend. 

In  1868,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  means 
which  the  institution  possessed  to  do  its  work.  In 
that  year,  a  new  three-story  winsj,  32x65  feet,  was 
erected  on  the  grounds  fronting  on  Pacific  street,  in- 
tended principally  for  female  patients.  Tlie  faith 
shown  by  its  erection  did  not  prove  a  false  one  ;  pros- 
perity followed  the  hard  struggles  of  previous  years. 
In  1870,  the  wooden  buildings  fronting  on  Amity  street 
were  supplanted  by  the  erection,  in  their  place,  of  a 
three-story  building,  128  feet  long,  by  32  feet  wide.  The 
western  part  of  this  building  contains  three  large, 
splendidlj'  lighted  and  ventilated  wards  for  the  hos- 
pital, each  30x50  feet,  with  the  necessary  bath-rooms 
attached  ;  in  the  eastern  part,  there  is  an  amphitheatre 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
300;  a  dissecting  room,  a  number  of  professors' rooms, 
etc.  The  demand  which  the  ever-increasing  popularity 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  daily  wider-spreading  reputa- 
tion of  the  college  created,  obliged  the  addition,  in 
1874,  of  another  story  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Amity 
street  wing,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  dissect- 
ing hall. 

In  1875,  the  frame  gate-building  on  Pacific  street 
was  replaced  by  a  brick  building,  .32x40  feet,  contain- 
ing a  janitor's  residence,  a  smoking  room  for  the  pa- 
tients, and  a  number  of  isolating  wards.  I]ut  the 
greatest  improvement  was  reserved  for  the  summer  of 
1881,  when  the  two  one-story  wooden  wings,  which 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  centre-  build- 
ing and  the  brick  buildings,  on  Pacific  and  Amity 
streets,  were  removed;  and,  in  their  place,  were  erected 
two  three-story  brick  buildings,  with  an  additional 
story  on  the  centre  building,  and  two  four-story  towers 
on  the  Henry  street  front.  These  towers  contribute,, 
in  a  large  degree,  to  the  convenience  of  the  interior 
arrangements,  and  perhaps,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  to 
tlie  appearance  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  line  of 
buildings. 

These  different  improvements  cost  more  than  |;i()0,- 
000;  and  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  is  to-day, 
in  proportion  to  its  si/e,  one  of  the  best  arranged  hos- 
pitals and  colleges  in  the  land.  The  improvements 
supply  -an  additional, lecture-room,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  seating  300  students  ;  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, fitted  up  with  the  latest  improvements,  and 
another  devoted  to  histological  researches  ;  a  number 
of  recitation  and  operating  rooms,  and  a  suite  of 
chambers  intended  for  the  private  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  In  the  Hospital  proper  we  find  a 
new  surgical  ward,  42x30  feet,  to  be  used  principally 
for  the  treatment  of  the  large  number  of  accident  cases 
brought  daily  to  the  hospital  from  the  neighboring 
docks  and  factories  ;  a  medical  ward,  40x40  feet, 
accessible  on  all  four  sides  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
air;  also  a  number  of  small  private  rooms  for  the  use 


of  patients  who  desire  greater  isolation  and  privacy 
than  the  general  wards  afford.  The  Long  Island 
Hospital  has  thus  supplied  a  place  where  a  stranger, 
falling  sick  in  this  city,  need  have  no  fear  that  he 
will  be  on  that  account  deprived  of  all  the  comforts 
which  he  would  enjoy  at  home.  We  also  find  in 
the  hospital  new  offices  and  reception  rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  Regent  and  the  Warden;  a  reception  room  for 
patients,  who  apply  merely  to  have  wounds  dressed, 
but  are  not  so  much  injured  as  to  make  their  stay  in 
the  hospital  a  necessity;  a  laundry  and  kitchen, 
with  ample  store-rooms  and  dining-rooms.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  the  wing  north  of  the  center  building, 
on  Pacific  street,  is  the  Dispensary,  containing  two  large 
waiting  rooms  for  patients;  separate  toilet  rooms  for 
men  and  women;  a  room  for  the  dispensing  of  drugs, 
and  twelve  private  consulting  rooms,  each  one  fronting 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  enjoying  a  most 
ample  supply  of  light  and  air.  Gentlemen  of  promi- 
nence in  their  profession  attend  daily  in  these  rooms, 
and  treat  not  only  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
complaints,  but  also  all  the  special  branches  of  medical 
science. 

The  Hospital  proper  now  contains  175  beds;  diseases 
of  all  kinds  are  received,  with  the  only  exception  of 
those  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  character,  and  of 
diseases  of  the  mind,  when  the  sanje  are  not  the  direct 
result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body.  If  the 
Hospital  excels  on  account  of  any  one  branch,  it  is  for 
the  great  number  of  surgical  cases,  especially  cases  of 
a  capital  character,  which  it  treats.  That  portion  of 
Brooklyn  in  which  it  is  situated  contains,  perhaps,  a 
greater  number  of  warehouses,  factories  and  docks,  than 
any  other  part  of  Brooklyn  or  New  York;  the  factories 
are  filled  with  the  most  complicated  machinery;  at  the 
docks  vessels  are  always  discharging  or  loading;  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  these  industries,  numerous 
and  serious  accidents  to  life  and  limb  happen  daily;  it 
can  not,  therefore,  excite  wonder  that  the  surgeons  of 
the  institution  find  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  an 
enormous  field  for  their  activity  and  skill.  The  number 
of  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  in  1883  was  2,557. 

In  the  Dispensary,  nearly  15,000  persons  are  treated 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  who  pay  between  25,000  and 
30,000  single  visits.  There  is  no  charge  for  medical 
attendance  in  any  part  of  the  Dispensary;  the  only  con- 
dition of  admittance  to  its  benefit  is,  that  the  persons 
applying  are  in  want  of  medical  advice  and  can  in  no 
other  way  obtain  it. 

The  Medical  College  connected  with  the  Hospital  was 
the  first  in  this  country  to  introduce  clinical  teaching 
at  the  bedside  of  the  patient;  this  method  of  teaching 
has  continued  ever  since  one  of  its  most  distinguishing 
features;  and  the  close  connection  between  hospital  and 
college  has  enabled  the  managers  to  mature  and  elabo- 
rate the  original  plan  to  an  extent  which  is  deemed  un- 
equalled by  any  other  school  in  this  country.     With 
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tliis  iiiftlioil  of  tfachiiig,  in  latiT  ycarst,  tlio  i»riuli'«l 
.systuin  uf  iiistructiitii  \\a»  bct-n  uiiitLMt;  u  great  Mt«'|i  in 
ailvuriei>,  ah  it  cnable.t  tlie  junior  Mtiidcnt  to  conlino 
liinisfif  to  thu  priiniiry  l>rani-livit,  wliilnt  the  Nonior 
(•la.S8f.t  can  iK-vote  thvir  time  to  the  liiglier  .stuilieM. 

There  are  two  tenns  each  year;  the  "  Preliminary 
Term,"  prini-ipally  inti'inlcil  for  IrsM  ailvanrfi]  siudi'Mtn, 
comnieiici'H  at  iht-  eiiil  of  Si'plemlicr  :in<l  cliisvs  witli  thr 
lieginning  of  the  "  Kegiihir  Term,"  which  now  openn 
on  the  -.'il  of  January  eacli  year  anil  rontiniieH  for  five 
month.s;  the  number  of  xtuilentM  at  the  regular  tern>  of 
the  winter  of  1882-8:1,  wa«  134;  the  number  of 
graduates,  51.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  the 
number  of  graduates  is  S03,  and  they  ore  now  found 
not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  ITnited  Stated,  but  also  in 
the  adjacent  and  even  distant  foreign  countries. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  acciilentti  happen- 
ing in  the  neighborhiMid,  the  Hoard  of  Health  stationed 
an  Ambulance  Surgeon  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  when  the  ambulance  system  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Brooklyn.  A  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  also  permanently  stationed  at  the  hospital, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  are  ready  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  take  charge  of  severe 
cases  which  are  taken  there,  and  prescribe  for  them, 
until  the  regular  visiting  staff  can  be  summoned. 

In  onler  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  great 
improvements  made  two  years  ago,  the  managers  intro- 
duced, on  their  completion,  the  system  of  trained 
nun^r.t,  and  openeil  a  school  where  this  class  of  nurses 
can  receive  a  thorough  education  by  practical  instruc- 
tion at  the  bedside,  and,  also,  by  lectures  delivered  by 
the  professors  attached  to  the  college.  There  is  but 
one  other  training  school  in  this  country — in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati — where  a  similar  dose  connection  between 
liosjiital  and  college  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  man- 
.igers  so  complete  a  corps  of  instructors  and  lec- 
turers, of  thorough  training  and  long  experience  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  At  the  head  of  the  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  schools,  of 
long  experience  in  her  profession,  h.is  been  placed. 
The  school  furnishes  at  present  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  nurses  for  the  requirements  of  the  hospital; 
and  also  sends  them  out  for  employment  in  such 
private  families  as  ntay  have  occasion  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  services. 

The  Long  Isl.-iiid  College  Hospital  received,  formerly, 
a  small  annual  appropriation  from  the  state  ;  but  this 
was  cut  off,  when  the  new  Constitution  forbade  the 
appropriation,  by  the  I.#gislature,  of  moneys  to  pri- 
vate corporations.  The  Hospital  receives,  from  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  <4.000  ;  the  Dispensary,  ♦I.-IOO  jkt 
annum;  all  other  expenses  beyoiul  these  two  amounts,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  covered  by  the  moderate  income 
derived  from  pay  patients,  are  borne  by  the  managers 
and  their  friends. 


The  iiianagumt  lit  of  the  iniititution  is  in  the  handii 
of  a  Boaril  of  Rcgento,  comiisting  of  25  meniltera, 
divide<I  in  five  clanoeM,  each  claiw  worviiig  for  live 
years.  In  all  profcusiniial  mattent,  the  "Council," 
consisting  of  not  les.t  than  four,  and  not  more  than  ten 
members,  who  hold  their  ap|>ointineiit  during  guo<! 
behavior,  .ict  ;»s  an  ailvisory  board  to  the  Itegenta. 
There  is  also  a  l''.ieulty  of  the  Hospital  and  a  Faculty 
of  the  College,  who  form,  with  iho  Council  in  their 
respective  departments,  a  "  Joint  Board,"  and  submit  to 
the  Uegents  such  plans  for  the  improvenieut  of  the 
institution,  as  they  may  jointly  mature,  but  nochangen 
or  aildilions  can  be  made  iinl'  vw)  and  ordere<l 

by  the    Ilegents.      The  It.g<  r.  >Uo  the  |H>wer  to 

grant  and  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sledicine, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  and  Faculty 
of  the  College. 

The  first  Bo.vbd  ok  Okhckhs  consisted  of  Samuel 
Sloan,  yv«vi.;  Samuel  W.  Slocum,  Vicf-Pro).;  Conieliiis 
Dever,  Trms.;  C.  N.  Bovee,  Sec.  Samuel  Sloan  con- 
tinued President  until  March  2H,  1864,  when  he  re- 
signed ;  and  Theodore  Polhemus,  Jr.,  was  elected  in 
his  stead.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Polhemus,  he  w.-w  suc- 
ceeded, in  May,  lStl.5,  by  Joseph  Ripley,  who  continued 
in  the  presidency  until  May,  l-'OO,  when  he  resigned, 
on  his  removal  from  Brooklyn;  and  was  succeeded  by- 
John  J.  Van  \i>slrand.  The  latter  acted  till  April, 
1hT5,  when  he  resigned;  he  was  followed  by  Thomas 
H.  Rodman,  who  still  occupies  the  position. 

The  present  Okkh  krs  are:  Thos.  H.  R<idman,  Prtt.; 
Reuben  W.  Ropes,  Vic>-Prei>.  :  Francis  K.  Dodge, 
Treas.;  Wm.  J.  Osliome,  S«c.;  Wm.  H.  Dudley,  M.  D. 
PrMiileiit  of  Ihe  ColUgiale  Department ;  Professor 
Samuel  G.  Armor.  M.  D.,  I.L.  D.,  Drait  of  the  FacuUy  ; 
Professor  Jarvis  S.  Wight,  M.  D..  RnjiMrar. 

Council:  William  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Pre*.;  Chaiin- 
cey  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.;  George  G.  Hopkins.  M.  D.; 
John  L.  Zabriskie,  M.  D.,  Joel  W.  Hyde,  .M.  D.,  Sec. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  Dispensary,  form  but  one  cor- 
porate body,  and  have,  therefore,  but  one  set  of  oflicvra. 


Dr.  TllEonoRE  Lewis  .M,\!h>s.  wa*  bom  in  ConpmtnwD, 
in  thi.s  Slate,  in  te»3.     After  n  thomiiKh  •  T  '     '  .n. 

under  the  liiitiim  of  lii.*  Kmnrlfiillier.  Ih>  a) 


■  1   fur   two   years,  ami    in    ItRM   moved  to 
'   tx'Knn  tlie  talior  tlial  will  I'n.l.  ir  In.   i,  . 
'.ililc  work -ill:!!!  InTcciirile^l.    1 
,      .:li  Dr.  Cl«i>r){e  Marvin,  wliieh  lik-i.'i  i..i  . 

When  Dr.  Mason  first  came  to  Bmoklrn.  n<i  \>t^- 

for  the  sick  imor  ;   he  prt'inre^f 

Council,  iirKinK  some  action  on 
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Miui  I'T  thf -iipiHiil '■!  a  rity  hospital.  Tlii--  institution  was 
called,  from  its  location,  the  Adams  Street  Hospital.  Dr. 
Mason  was  made  Senior  Surgeon  and  President  of  a  Board  of 
Managers,  who,  by  their  enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  the  hospital.  But  a  change  in  the  city's 
administration  put  a  sto|i  to  the  woi-k,  and  the  institution  was 
closed.  The  good  accomplished  by  this  attempt  was  not  lost 
however,  and  Dr.  JIason  was  consulted  by  charitalile  citizens, 
with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  new  hospital ;  the  liber- 
ality of  a  i)rivate  citizen  rendered  the  plan  fcasiljle  and  the 
lalx)r  was  begun.  Dr.  Mason  was  influential  in  the  framing 
of  the  charter  and  selection  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
me<lical  staff  of  the  new  institution.  As  Senior  Surgeon  he 
labored  in  this  hospital  work  till  failing  health  comi)elled  liis 
resignation.  As  time  jiassed,  and  the  growth  of  Brooklyn 
became  an  a.ssured  fact,  several  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
the  city,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Mason,  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  idea  of  establishing  a  hospital  and  medical  school, 
and  in  I808  the  Long  lsl;ind  College  Hospital  was  organized. 
Dr.  Mason  was  elected  president  of  the  collegiate  deiiartment, 
and  by  successive  re-election  held  that  oflice  until  witliin  a 
year  of  his  death  ;  in  all,  a  period  of  one  and  twenty  years. 
Early  identitied  with  the  movement  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
then  defective  sanitary  regulations  of  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn,  Dr.  Mason  was  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
"  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York,"  that  visited  the  Legis- 
lature of  1864  to  advise  and  aid  in  the  eifort  to  secure  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
labor  of  his  life  was  the  vindication  of  his  belief  that  inebri- 
ety is  a  disease.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  earl.y 
in  his  ])rofessional  career,  and  he  spoke  and  wrote  almost 
constantly  on  the  subject.  Among  his  many  uaonograjjlis  on 
the  topic,  one  address — Inebrieti/  a  Disease — was  pul)lished  and 
circulated,  not  alone  here,  but  in  other  States  and  countries, 
and  in  Great  Britain  was  largely  quoted  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablisliing  of  inebriate  asylums  thei'e.  By  his  efforts  the  Ine- 
briate Home  for  Kings  County  was  chartered  in  1866,  and  untU 
his  death  he  was  President  and  Consulting  Physician  of  that 
institution.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  was  elected  President 
of  that  l«)dy  in  187.'),  and  held  the  office  for  several  years. 
Dr.  JIason  was  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety from  1834  till  his  death,  and  was  its  jjresident  in  1842-'43; 
a  permanent  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  ;  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  ;  of  the  International  Medical 
Association,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  a  Resident 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders,  a  life  member  and  director,  of  the  L.  I.  His- 
torical Society,  and  in  1874  was  elected  Vice-I'resident  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  His  long  and  useful  life  ended 
February  12,  1882,  by  an  attack  of  pncnnmnia. 


Wm.  Henuy  Dudley,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  October,  1811,  of  English  parents;  his  father  was 
Sheldon  Dudley;  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Evans  Dudley.  His 
early  education  having  been  completed  in  his  native  country, 
he  chose  the  medical  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  his  life,  and 
entered  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  in  1831. 
Graduating  from  there  in  1833,  his  desire  to  see  the  world  in- 
duced him  to  accept  a  government  appointment  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  ho  left  in  the  same  year  for  Jamaica,  where  he 
was  appointed  Health  Officer  and  Surgeon  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  at  Port  Maria.  Whilst  holding  tliat  office  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Kings  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Jamaica.  During  his  stay  in  the  island  he  married 
Emily  W.  Fitzgibbon  ;  in  1841  he  came  with  his  wife  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  and  decided  soon  after  on  permanently 


remaining  here,  where  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  much  greater  opportunities  presented  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1842  Dr.  Dudley  received  a  diploma  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  ;  in 
1843  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  made  that  city  his  permanent 
home. 

In  18.51  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Curators  of  the  New  York 
Medical  College,  and  servedinthatcapacitj- for  several  years  ; 
he  was  also  elected  a  permament  member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  and, 
later  in  that  of  the  St.  John's  Hospital,  of  which  organization 
he  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

In  1859  his  wife  died;  he  married  again  (in  1861),  Charlotte 
G.  Duckwitz,  of  Brooklyn,  by  whom  he  has  three  children, 
one  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  has  chosen 
the  profession  of  his  father,  while  the  second  is  studying  for 
the  law. 

P>ersince  coming  to  this  country,  Dr.  Dudley  has  steadfastly 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  for  which  medical 
men  are  generally  chosen,  or  even  to  accept  a  nomination  for 
a  position  strictly  within  the  medical  profession,  when  his 
doing  so  might  interfere,  in  the  least,  with  his  private  prac- 
tice. His  axiom  was  always,  that  he  belonged  to  his  patients, 
and  that  anything  which  tended  to  divert  his  attention  from 
them  to  other  matters  or  other  pursuits,  was  an  injustice  to 
those  who  placed  their  health  and  their  well-being  in  his 
care.  When  we  consider  this  leading  principle  of  his  life,  we 
are  not  astonished  at  the  great  and  rare  success  which  he 
has  achieved  as  a  practitioner;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  love 
and  veneration  which  is  felt  for  him  by  those  whose  fami- 
lies he  has  visited  in  the  dark  hours  of  sickness,  giving  them 
not  only  the  benefit  of  the  great  resources  of  his  profession, 
but  becoming  to  them  a  friend,  such  as  is  never  more  needed 
than  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  adversity.  If  Dr.  Dudley 
has  deviated,  in  one  thing,  from  his  great  principle  of  liv- 
ing only  for  his  patients,  it  is  in  his  connection  with  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  its  organi- 
zation at  a  time  when  his  ordinarj-  pursuits  were  perhaps  not 
sufficient  to  divert  his  mind  from  a  great  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Council, 
and  was  also  elected  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  when  a  change 
in  the  charter  made  medical  men  eligible  thereto.  In  1881, 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Mason,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Collegiate  Department  and  he  fills  that  posi- 
tion to  this  day.  From  the  day  when  the  institution  was  called 
into  existence  to  the  present  moment.  Dr.  Dudley  has  not 
only  largely  contributed  to  its  financial  support,  but  he  has 
also  watched  over  it  and  its  inmates  with  a  fatherly,  never- 
failing  and  never-tiring  care.  And,  if  the  Long  Island  College 
Hosi)italisto-day  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and  a  great  future 
before  it,  it  is  principally  owing  to  him.  He  never  despaired 
in  the  darkest  hour,  and  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  final  suc- 
cess of  a  work  which  has  almost  become  a  part  of  himself. 


Cn.\UNCEV  L.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.— In  the  long  list  of 
Brooklyn's  eminent  physicians,  no  name  stands  higher  than 
that  of  CliauiH'ey  L.  Mitchell.  For  nearly  forty  years,  from 
a  time  when  the  city  scarcely  had  outgrown  its  village  stage, 
until  it  stands  third  in  the  L^nion  in  population,  with  corres- 
ponding accessions  in  wealth.  inteUigence  and  whatever  goes 
to  make  up  a  great  coiunuinity,  he  has  pursued  here  his 
chosen  profession,  with  untiring  industry,  unflagging  zeal, 
and  rare  success. 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  New  Canaan,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  20th  of  November,  1813.     He  is  of  Puritan 
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(IcHCont:  hisanccHtnrH  from  Hnlirax.  RiiKlniul,  Un<lixl  In  Bat- 
ton.  Aii^ciiHt  17tli,  Dia*.  mill  hik\i<  Ui*ii  riviilttnlx  of  thin 
oonntrv  marly  two  .•,.|itiiri."t  an<l  it  Imlf.  Ilix  futli.T.  Miiiott 
Mitclii'll,  was  an  alilcaml  ni'roiiiiiliitliiMl  lnwyi<r,  nml  rurniiifiy 
ypiirstt  liailfrof  tli.-  lijir  of  \Vf«l.li.fiti>r  ct.ueity.  Ni.w  York. 
His  niotlior.  Kllui  L<'<-ils  .Silliman,  wax  n  iiii<iiilii>r  of  ilii<<'oii. 
n€>c-ticut  family  will Mv  nnnm  a|>|>rarii  «■  ofd-n  ami  «)  honor- 
alily  in  Hik  lit»Tary  ami  scii-ntitlf  history  of  thf  country.  It 
may  liavt>  IxH-n  duo  to  hcrcilitary  (•■mlKiiiii-n  in  tln>  i|ir«-<-tion 
of  intclli-ctual  activity.  aci|iiiri'<l  from  Uitli  tl»>  imlcrnni  niul 
thiMiuiti'rnal  •<lili',  that  tlii<  siihjrct  of  thiK  nki-lrh  roiil.l  rimil 
llm-iitly  at  thr  aKi'ol'  tlirt'i'  yi'urn.  ami  tluit  at  thf  aK<'of  w%-i>ii 
he  WBH  HtmlyinK  Ijiliii.  Ih-  wuh  -wnt  to  thi>  Nrw  Cniinan 
(Coiint'i-licut)  .\railoiiiy,  whrro  he  |iriMi(<<-ut««l  th«<  ntiulira  |>ri>- 
paratory  for  entering  ioIIck*',  until  th»iir  near  completion,  at 
the  aRc  of  twelve  year*.  Twn  more  yeant  w<>r»'  |mw«<hI  at 
other  like  institutions,  ami  the  next  four  in  Ntudyini;  law 
under  hia  f.nther's  MUperviwion.  flavins  arrival  at  a  siiitahle 
ase.  his  academir  studi)<s  wen>  revi»e<l  umliT  a  private  tutor, 
such  others  a.s  were  neces-sary  were  compli-tisl,  and  he  en- 
tere<l  the  junior  i-Iass  in  I'nion  College  in  |.h:||.  Ilin  Ktandin^' 
ill  all  ili'partmi'ntx  during  his  rolleRiafe  life  was  amon^  the 
first,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nnirsf  he  was  apiMiinted  claMi 
orator.     lie  was  honorably  Kradiiateil  in  IH,T3. 

Of  the  learned  professions,  for  one  of  which  his  father  ha<i 
dexigned  him,  he  selected  that  of  medicine:  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice  is  fully  proved  hy  a  con.spicuou8  suci'«fiii.  which 
could  have  lH>en  achieved  only  with  the  aids  of  a  sin>;ular 
mental  ndaptiveness  to  the  work,  no  less  than  the  s|M>cial 
training  which  he  brought  to  it. 

In  order  to  secure  this  tniiin'iig.  for  whirh  a  lilieral  educa- 
tion had  furnished  a  liroad  foun>lation.  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  matriculated  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
thoroughness  and  zeal  which  have  charscteri7.e<l  his  whole 
career,  e9|iecially  niarke<l  this  p«>riod  of  it.  Me  studied  under 
Professor  .Joseph  M.  Smith,  whose  intelligent  and  stimulating 
instruction  perhaps  never  met  with  heartier,  more  symjia- 
thetic,  or  more  fruitful  co-o[)»'ration.  An  economist  of  time 
and  a  niggard  of  recreation,  tlie  student  found  his  chief 
pleasure  in  booksand  demonstrations:  and  early  morning  and 
late  night  found  him  at  his  work.  In  this  early  exp»'rience 
and  these  .severe  lalMirs.  such  a.s  few  care  to  encounter,  ami 
fewer  still  are  able  to  U^ar.  the  future  practitioner,  with 
patient  painstaking,  marked  out  the  lines  of  his  remarkable 
professional  success. 

When  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  student,  the  opportunitiea  for  sci- 
entific education  in  this  country  were  for  more  limitfil  than 
they  now  are.  Therefore,  after  he  had  receiveil  his  d«'grt>e 
from  the  New  York  College  of  I'hysii-ians  and  Surgi-ons  in 
W\{\.  he  resolved,  in  conformity  with  his  punwuse  of  equip- 
ping himself  as  completely  as  |w>ssible  for  his  life  work,  to 
continue  his  studies  abroad.  Accordingly,  in  l?*;i".  after  a 
full  term  of  service  as  walker  and  resident  physician  in  the 
New  York  Hospital,  he  sailed  for  Euro|>o.  The  next  two 
years  were  spent  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  most  of 
the  time  in  Paris,  where  he  improved,  to  the  full,  the  teaching 
of  the  great  professors  gathered  there,  and  of  the  then  un- 
equalled school  of  the  French  h<«pitals. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  Static  in  I^W.  he  liegan 
practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  fie  also  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Northern  r>is|i,>nsary.  then  hx-ated  in  Fourth 
street,  where  he  was  ass^x-iated  with  Pr.  rnmmann  in  the 
department  of  r)i.s«>ases  of  the  Heart  and  I, lings  Not  long 
after  he  was  invited  to  the  Pmfes.sorship  of  Obt<tetric8  in  the 
Castleton  (Vermont)  Medical  College.  The  duties  of  this 
poaitioa  were  in  the  direct  line  of  the  specialty  which  had  I 


rngaRod  hU  atlonllon  in  Eurn|H>.  T)i«  chair  which  he  AIM 
*ucct<«ifiill>  until  I'M),  eiuiblisl  him  not  only  t<>  tAoktv  his 
acqulriHl  knuwiinlgo  with  ollwre.  iMit  to  puah  hi*  upccial  tci- 
eiitille  Invi-nllgBtionii  ullll  furtlirr. 

In  IfU-l,  I>r.  Mitchell  traiuferrrd  hi*  prai-tjcr  from  New 
York  to  lirooklyn,  where  Ixi  rapidly  rwe  tfi  rmim-mv  amopK 
his  local  contf-mfMirerie*. 

Till'  more  imimrtant  (larl  of  the  hi'inry  of  Itrnoklyn  ha* 
iMt'n  mad»  diiriiig  l>r.  M  '  I  wfirk  In  It.     AlmiMt 

all  of   its  public  iiiatitiil.  ■>'•<  and   taluo  have 

Ims-ii  Imrii  and  have  mm  rvatlon.  and  to 

the  entablishment  and  in  <if  tlirm.  he  ha* 

ciintribiitcd  time,  lal»ir  nnd  mniipy.  unmlrntatlounly  but  lib- 
i-rallr.  For  many  yi-am  he  ban  liern  a  mrmlipr  of  1)10  KinKB 
County  M«Iical  Society,  serving  for  lhre«'  tJ'rm*  a«  It*  Pmri- 
dent,  and  lieeii  always  actively  conrrrneil  in  Its  a<t'  t 

Me  is  a  ineiiilx'r  also  of  the  New  York  Acadi-my  ■ 
of  the  I'hysinnns'  Mutual  Aid  AsMM-iation.  ainl  i<t  ■  \ 

for  the  I£»<li<>f  of  the  Widows  and  <>r|>han*  of  M. 
He  U'loiigisl  to  the  fipit  Itonrd  of    Visiting    !■ 
ItriKiklyn  City  Hospital,  and   was  om-of  tli> 
HriMikl>n  Ilis|M'ir>uir>    and   of   th»  I.4ing    Islnml   <Ui||rK<<   ||n»- 
pital.      He  is  still  a  memU-r  of  the  Council  of  lh«  lattxr  and 
of  Its  Board  of  Itegcnts.     He  is  a  consulting  physician  of  St, 
John's  Hospital,  and  of  the   Home  for  .Vgnl  Men.     Ho  has 
repres4'nte<l  the  Kings  County  Molical  .Society  io  ttie  Hlal4< 
Medical  Ss-iety;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  ConTi-ntion, 
which    formed    the  American   Me<lical   Asaocialion.  and   for 
several   years  repres«-nted    in    the   latter  the   Kings  County 
Molical   S<><-iety.     He  is  als«i  a  memlier   of   the    Amen<an 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Mv.  Mitchell  was  among  the  original  membcn  of  the  I^mg 
Island  Historical  .Society,  and  is  still,  as  he  haa  been  for  year*. 
one  of  its  trustees. 

While  he  has  long  lieen  a  conscientious  and  consistent  |>ro- 
feswir  of  religion,  he  lays  more  stram  ufion  a  practical  Chria- 
tian  life,  and  is  a  severe  and  cntical  judge  of  his  own  conduct 
in  that  relation.  He  is  a  memlier  of  the  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims (l>r   .Storrs.  Pastor),  and  wa«  one  of  its  foun'lxro 

.Vs  in  professional.  So  m  political  afTairs:  I>r   Mil 
to  his  conclusions  after  mature  deliherntion.  and 
tions.   when  formetl.  are  stning  and   earni-st.     He  is  not  a 
politician,  but  is  an  attentive  ol>s»Tver  of  the  afTair<  of  the 
City,  Slate  and  Nation,  and  has  decided  opinions,  to  which. 

U|Hm  i->cca»ion,   he   gives  expression   with    ie'.i' ^   nnd 

candor.     He  is,  however,  aliovo  all  things  a  pi  man. 

and  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  has  put  ni*  ■  r,  ~.i,  call- 
ing Iwfore  other  interests,  largely  explains  his  maslerr  of  it 
His  methods  are  conservative  and  cautions,  r   ■ 
cal  or  innovating,  but  he  is  fully  abreast  of  : 
the  time.   >  never  fail  to  get  the  liciielit  of  later 

stiiilies  an  I 

.\mong  his  friends.  It.  Mitchell  Is  a 
(nnionable  man:    and.  a«  a  citixen,  he        „   :    . 
spirited  and  inlliiential. 

He  has  lieen  thrice  married:  in  1943.  to  Ckroiin«  L  .  daugh- 
ter of  B.  F.  lAngdon.  Es^p,  of  Oistleton,  Vl,;  in  I»C7,  to 
Frances  E-,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wright.  Esq..  of  Rome. 
Oneida  county.  N.  Y. :  and,  in  l"*;.'*,  to  Kate  M.,  daughter  of 
J.  M.  Van  Cott,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


St    Mai7  s  General  Hospital,  under  the  rbarirc 

of  tl      -  '  ,      ••     •• 

R0.I.  ,     ., 

pretentions    institution,    namelj,    !St,    Marj'a    FeiMle 
Hospital,  incorporated  in  1968,  and  first  located  at  947 
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ST.    MAKVS    GENERAL    HOSPITAL. 

Clinton  Street.  The  plot  of  ground  on  which  the 
building  stands — being  an  entire  block,  with  a  frontage 
on  St.  iVIark's  avenue  of  700  feet,  and  running  along 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  avenues  22.5  feet  to  Prospect 
place — was  purchased  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin, 
in  1878.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  October  isth, 
1879;  and  the  present  structure,  tlie  western  wing — 
(about  one-third  the  entire  building),  extending  165  feet 
on  St.  Mark's  avenue  and  225  feet  in  the  direction  of 
Prospect  place — was  formally  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  December  17th,  1882;  though  owing  to  nu- 
merous a])plications,  it  was  found  necessary  to  admit 
many  patients,  principally  surgical,  during  the  three 
or  four  weeks  preceding. 

The  hospital,  as  it  now  stands,  can  accommodate 
from  250  to  300  patients.  The  architect  was  P.  C. 
Keely. 

The  incorporators,  constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
are:  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Loughlin,  Rev.  E.  J.  O'Reilly, 
Jno.  D.  Keiley,  Jr.,  John  J.  Kiernan,  Dr.  John  Byrne 
and  James  Clyne,  together  with  three  members  of  the 
order  of  St. Vincent  de  Paul,  all  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

In  the  fall  of  1.S82,  the  jjresent  .structure  being  near 
completion,  the  Trustees  confided  to  Dr.  Jolm  Byrne 
the  responsible  duty  of  effecting  such  a  professional 
organization  as  he  deemed  most  consistent  with  a 
thoroughly  practical  working  of  the  iiistitution,  and 
one  worthy  the  largest  li()Rj)ital  in  the  city. 

To  this  end  Dr.  Byrne  summoned  to  his  aid  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  whom  he  submitted  his  views,  the  main  novelty 
of  which  consisted  in  his  proposition  to  make  this  a 
hospital  of  specialties,  and  thus  not  only  the  better 
promote  the  interests  of  suffering  hum.'inity,  but  supply 
a  long-felt  want,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  entire  profession. 

The  result  of  repeated  conferences  was  the  nomina. 
tion  of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  constitute  the 
present  faculty,  and  whose  appointments  were  duly  ap- 
proved and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 

Consulting  Stafk. — Sunjeons:  Jarvis  S.  Wight, 
M.  D.;  John  S.  Andrews,  M.  D.  Physicians :  Ak'x. 
Hutchins,  M.  D.;  Avery  Segur,  M.  D.;  Edward  Malone, 
M.  D.;  William  Wallace,  M.  D. 

Faculty  op  the  Hospital. — John  Byrne,  M.  D.,  M. 
R.  C,  S.  Ed.,  Dep.  of  Gynecology  and  President  of  the 


JBaculty.  Frank  E.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Genito- 
urinary Surgery;  Samuel  Santoire,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of 
Diseases  of  the  Joints  ;  Charles  Jewett,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of 
Diseases  of  Children  ;  George  R.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Dep. 
of  Fractures  and  Dislocations ;  Benjamin  F.  West- 
brook,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Diseases  of  the  Thorax;  George 
R.  Kuhn,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal 
Viscera;  Joel  Wilbur  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Obstetrics; 
Landon  Carter  Gray,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Mental  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases  and  Electro-Therapy,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty:  Arthur  Matthewson,  M.  D.,  Dep.  of  Dis- 
eases of  Eye  and  Ear  ;  William  E.  Griffiths,  M.  D., 
Dep.  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Associate  Visiting  Staff. — J.  C.  Schapps,  M.  D. ; 
J.  C.  McEvitt,  M.  D. ;  Walter  J.  Corcoran,  M.  D. ;  Geo. 
R.  We8tbrook,M.  D.;  G.  V.  P.  Convery,  M.D.;  J.  A. 
Ray,  M.  D.;  Herbert  S.  Williams,  M.  D.;  Louis  Kuhn, 
M.  D. ;  Glen  D.  Butler,  M.  D. ;  John  D.  Sullivan,  M.  D. ; 
Charies  H.  Terry,  M.  D.;  A.  J.  Dower,  M.  D.;  John 
Harrigan,  M.  D. ;  Joseph  E.  Smith,  M.  D. ;  Isaac  H. 
Piatt,  M.  D.;  Charles  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.;  J.Y.  McGay, 
M.  D.;  Joseph  A.  Kene,  M.  D.;  W.  J.  Brandt,  M.  D.; 
J.  F.  O'Connell,  M.  D.;  Thomas  A.  Joye,  M.  D.;  Job 
Corbin,  M.  D.;  A.  W.  Ford,  M.  D. 

Thomas  R.  French,  M.  T). ,  Consulting  Laryngoloyist; 
Alexander  H.  P.  Leuf,  M.  D.,  Pathologist ;  Joseph  H. 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  Curator  and  Microscopist. 

Resident  Staff. — C.  E.  Dority,  M.  D. ;  F.  G.  Curtis, 
M.  D.;  F.  E.  Tieste,  M.  D.;  B.  J.  Hammill,  M.  D. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  is  non-sectarian  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  neither  creed  nor  color  being  an 
obstacle  to  admission;  and,  while  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  well-furnished  private  rooms  for  both  sexes,  and 
wards  for  patients  whose  means  permit  of  a  mod- 
erate compensation  for  board  and  treatment,  yet  the 
average  proportion  of  free  patients  is  not  less  than 
SO  per  cent.  It  is  supported,  thus  far,  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions.  A  commodious  ward  has 
been  set  apart  for  children's  diseases.  There  is  also  an 
efficient  ambulance  service. 

The  clinical  work  of  the  hospital,  both  medical  and 
surgical,  is  open  to  the  entire  profession.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  organize  an  out-door  depai'tment  to  meet 
the  wants  of  this  out-lying  district,  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  means  can  be  provided. 


John  Byrne,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
born  at  Kilkeel,  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  October  Hi, 
1835.  His  fatlier,  Stephen  By  rue,  who  was  an  extensive  and 
successful  merchant,  sent  his  son,  at  an  early  age,  to  a  lead- 
ing classical  seminary  at  Belfast.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he 
became  the  pu])il  of  a  celebrated  classical  and  matheuiatieal 
preceptor,  Rev.  William  Craig,  a  Moravian  minister,  in  his 
native  town.  Having  thus  received  a  thorough  preliminary 
education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Murray,  a  prominent  general  practitioner,  in 
Belfast.  He  matriculated  at  the  Royal  institution  of  that 
city  in  1842,  where  he  completed  his  first  "  annus  medicus," 
comprising,  in  addition  to  practical  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
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lectures  on  nnatom>   uiul   |>li.  ^i"l'>,> .  i<  "-)'<,...  i..w.,., 

and  dissoctions;  such  courxv  b<<iii(;  ri'cuKiiizcil  uml  ri'i|iiirftl 
by  the  ciirriculii  of  tin)  vunou.s  Uritisi))  (••il|f(;i'!i.     IhiriiiK  IIip 
suuct't'diuK  the  yi'nrsi,  his  |>riifti!i.iiuniil   stiulli**  wt-rt'   imrxiu-d 
in  till' Universitii'M  of   Ihililiii,  KdinluirKli  nml  (tIuH|;<>w,  tlii< 
last  Sfssiou  liHvin^  Uvii  spvtit  in  KdiiiliiirKh,  wln-n'   hi-  ^rnd-   | 
uated  in  IS-IU.     Ills  professioiutl  ciirciT  oikmumI  liy  an  ii|>|n>int-   j 
niont  ti>  tlio  clmrKf  of  n  tcinporiiry  fcv.T  liiwiiitnl  in  his  nnttvc  ' 
country,  durin;;  nil  cpidi'inii- of  typlioid  in   1>*-1(V '47.     IlitMi-- 
lection  for  tlix  distclmr^ce  of  tlie  duties  uttnchcd  to  thinri'MiKin- 
sible  position,  was  based  inninly  on  bin  unusually  InrKo  hos-  I 
pital   exiierience,    amounting   to    over     four    yearn'    arluni 
attendance.     Hy  the  intrmluction  of  important  luinitary  nirn" 
sures,   and  the  systematic  );eiieral   nianaKcnient  of    this  in- 
stitution, the  mortality  during   hl»   service    wiut  reinnrkably 
reduced,  so  much  so  us  to  call  fortii  tlntteriiiK  cumnioiidatioiis 
from   British   j;overument  otliciiils,  ami   a  handsome    testi- 
monial from  the  local   |)ulilic  authorities.     lie  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  ami  settled  ni  Brooklyn  in   Is-tS. 

In  IMS,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  professional  assm'iations. 
he  graduated  at  the  New  York  Me<lical  College,  then  located 
in  East  Thirteenth  street.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  and 
active  founders  of  the  lAjng  Island  College  Hospital  in  IX-lti. 

An  e.ttensivo  general  practice  of  fifteen  years  found  him  in 
1S60  eminently  qualified  to  ailopt  any  one  of  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine  or  surgery  as  a  specialty,  and  he  selected 
disea.ses  of  women  as  the  branch  most  congenial  to  his  t.isfes. 

In  ISOS.  through  the  assistance  of  a  few  charitable  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  and  the  co-o|)eration  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  he  organized  St.  Mary's  Female  Hospital  in  Dean 
street,  to  which  be  was  apixiiiited  Surgeon-in-Cbief,  which 
position  be  still  holds.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the 
accommodations  having  been  found  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  that  class  of  sulTerers  for  whose 
special  benetit  the  institution  was  establishe<l,  the  construc- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  General  Hospital  was  decided  on,  and  the 
building  cinniuenced  in  1S79. 

On  account  of  the  widespread  reputation  obtained  by  the 
former  institution,  through  his  untiring  efforts  and  the  .ictive 
co-operation  of  his  professional  associates,  the  incorporators 
and  trustees  of  the  new  enterprise  entrusted  to  him  the  or- 
ganization of  its  ]>resent  medical  and  surgical  staff. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  able  papers,  ami  numerous  peri- 
odical contributions  on  subjects  connected  with  gynecology, 
besides  monographs,  prominent  among  which  may  l>e  men- 
tioned, '•  Researches  and  observations  on  Pelvic  Ibemntocele  " 
(1863);  "I'linical  Notes  on  the  Electric  Cautery  in  Uterine 
Surgery"  (18T'J);  "Amputations  and  Excisions  of  the  Cervix 
Uteri,"  etc.  (1877). 

He  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  science  of  elec- 
tro-pliysics,  and  to  his  experimental  researches  in  this  depart- 
ment the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  very  complete galvano- 
cautery  apparatus  which  bears  bis  name. 

He  is  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine; 
member  and  late  president  of  the  New  York  Olistetrical  So- 
ciety; fellow  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society:  late 
Clinical  Professor  of  Uterine  Surgery  in  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital;  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation:  membt>r  of  the  New  York  State  and  Kings  f'mnty 
5Iedic4il  Societies;  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  St.  Mary's  Female 
Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  dc]>artroent  of  Oy  oecology. 
and  President  of  the  Faculty  of  St.  Mary's  General  Hospital. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital.— Upon  the 
high  land  on  the  block  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets  and  Seventh  and   Eighth   avenues,  stands   this 


tli'W     lit  ».*ni  t.li ,    «un   (1     -Ml.     *nii(gi-     I,    ,S*-ii,-\     III  ■  ..■  iii<  li    i»i 

that    denoiniiiation.     The    central    buihiiiig    frunta  on 

.Sixth  striM'i,  and  in  UJ  l»_v  ISO  fet-t,  anil  four  utoriwi  in 

height;  the  architecture  in  that  uf  the  Itenaiuancv;  tlic 

tnuterial  in  mainly   brick,  laid  in  hlark   mortar,  with 

trinuniiigs   of   brown   stone.      It  in  entindy  fire  prrxif. 

It8   cost   i.H   ^.'iun,t)oo.      The   hunpital    in    intended    to 

accommodate  al>out  300  |iatit<nt«.     There  wilt  b«>  two 

•J-story  pavilions,  one   on  i-aidi   of   the  main  b 

and  40  feet  ilistaiit,  to  be  iiiteil  ao  wanU.     '1 1 

also   be   nix   smaller  detached    building*,    including   a 

mortuary    chapel,    diiuiecting-ronm,   i  ' 

wliich  are  not  yet  (IHH4)  built.     Th- 

striicted  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  in  accordance 

with  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  medicine. 

St.  John's  Hospital.— S<-e  our  sketch  of  Tht 
Chiirrh  Cli'irilij  F'nHiitlntioii. 

The    Brooklyn   Eye   and  Ear    Hospital    wan 

established  .\pril  |.')lh,  I>*»jH,  at  the  conier  of  Wa«h- 
ington  and  .lolinsnn  stri'ets,  by  ft  number  of  lM-ne\olent 
citizen.s.  Its  succesn  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, more  iipacious  accommodations  were  »oon 
needed,  and  the  fine  brick  building.  No.  I!<0  Washinir- 
ton  street,  having  been  purclLised  and  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  April, 

I86!t. 

It  was  established  as  a  purely  benevolent  institution. 
Year  by  year  its  work  increased,  till,  in  1881,  larger 
accommodations  were  found  imlispensable,  and  the 
.luveiiile  High  .School  building,  loo  Livingston  street, 
was  purch.'wed  at  a  cost  of  $47,600  and  converted  into 
a  hospital. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  more  than 
40,000  cases  have  been  treated,  and  this  work  has  In^en 
wholly  gratuitous.  Clinical  instruction  has  Wen  given 
daily  in  this  institution,  to  such  medical  students  as  have 
chosen  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

S.  B.  Chittenden  was  I^rnidait  of  the  hospital  from 
its  establishment  until  1882.  The  prfsont  officer*  are: 
E.  R.  Squibb,  Prf.iU'-nt;  C.  P.  Robbins,  }".-..  nr^.-i^Uui; 
A.  D.  Wheelock,  TV-^asurer ;  F.  H.  Colt.m.  M.  P.. 
Secrftan/;  Chas.  Meyer,  Sup^intendent. 

Brooklyn  Home  for   Consumptives.     ' 
the  summer  of    ISsi.half  a  dn/eii   pliilantlir.  _ 
and   gentlemen   of   Brooklyn   Acnt  oat  a   call   to  the 
benevolent  people  of  the  city  to  meet  in  the  parl.r=     f 
Plymouth  Church,  to  consider  the  great  nwd  of  a  I.   : 
for  consumptives.     It  had  been  found  that  the  doors  of 
.ill  hospitals  were  c'      ■ !  -.  rainst  thi«     '  ■"  •■'  •nfTerers, 
and  that  the  alms  ne  was    .  t..  them. 

Certain  cases  of  peculiar  net-d  ap|H>aled  to  th> 
the  few  who  issued  the  call,  and  who  wore  ^ —  • 
by  the  response  of  about   fifty  fiemona.  mostly  l."*  i  •  - 
from  various  •  was 

followed  by  <';..  .: ^- in  a 

Speedy  and  permanent  organixation.  It  waa  resolved 
not  to  limit  this  new  enterprise  by  making  an  anyiam 
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for  one  class  only,  but  to  found  one  home  in  the  city 
whose  doors  should  be  broad  enough  to  admit  any  one, 
irrespective  of  creed,  color,  sex  or  nationality;  and 
further,  not  to  restrict  it  to  consumptives  only,  but  to 
admit  to  its  consolations  such  other  sick  as  might  be 
unable  to  find  entrance  elsewhere.  Therefore,  in  due 
time,  the  society  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of 
the  Garfield  Memorial  Home,  with  a  charter  wherein 
the  declared  object  was  to  provide  a  comfortable  home 
for  invalids,  especially  consumptives. 

An  ordinary  dwelling  house  on  Washington  avenue 
was  rented  by  the  society  in  August,  1881.  A  matron 
was  secured,  one  nurse  and  one  steward.  The  house 
was  soon  filled;  and,  from  the  very  first,  need  was  felt  of 
more  room.  In  April,  1882,  the  trustees  purchased  the 
building  now  occupied,  at  No.  219  Raymond  street, 
where  there  are  beds  for  twenty-nine  patients,  each  fitted 
with  a  wire  woven  mattress  and  hair  m.attress  above. 
This  seemed  a  real  necessity,  so  emaciated  is  this  class, 
and  often  long  confined  to  their  beds.  To  most  of  them 
such  a  luxury  was  beyond  anything  hoped  for.  Food 
of  the  most  nutritious  kind  is  furnished,  the  one  item 
of  milk  amounting  to  thirty  or  forty  quarts  per  day. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  this  institution  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday.  For  a  long  time  he  gave 
not  only  his  money  but  himself  to  it.  Without  his 
efforts  it  would  not  have  been.  The  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  have  remembered  it  with  their  pleasing  charity. 
Several  persons  have  furnished  rooms  in  the  building; 
and,  in  one  case.  Dr.  Scudder's  Church  lias  furnished 
an  entire  ward.  The  physicians,  who  represent  both  the 
Homoeopathic  and  Allopathic  schools  of  medicine,  have 
rendered  their  services  gratuitously,  and  religious 
services  have  been  held  regularly  at  the  home. 

Keith  Home,  for  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  No. 
883  St.  Mark's  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — May  1,  1874, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Keith,  who  had  been  for  several  years  an 
instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Persons,  opened  a  home  at  the  corner  of  Madi- 
son street  and  Tompkins  avenue,  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  feeble-minded  persons,  and  those  who  suffer 
from  nervous  diseases.  The  new  home  had  accommo- 
dations for  six  patients.  Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  diseases  of  children,  was  made  consulting 
physician.  In  1876,  Dr.  John  C.  Shaw,  a  specialist  in 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  was  also  made  a  consult- 
ing physician;  and,  in  1878,  the  institution  was  removed 
to  its  present  location.  During  the  first  five  years,  24 
patients  were  treated  at  tlie  Homo.  In  1879,  the  Home 
was  removed  to  its  present  location,  and  entitled  the 
Keith  Home.  In  1880,  a  license  to  receive  insane  pa- 
tients was  granted  to  Mrs.  Keith,  by  Dr.  John  Ordro- 
naux,  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 

In  May,  1880,  Dr.  Archibald  Caniijbell,  formerly  of 
the  Flatbush  Insane  Asylum,  was  ai)p()int('(l  resident 
physician  of  the  Home,  Drs.  Walker  and  Shaw,  still 
acting  as  consulting  physicians.     Since  then,  the  Home 


has  received  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  insanity  of  a 
mild  type,  and  also  patients  suffering  from  nervous  af- 
fections. The  capacity  of  the  Home  was  limited  to  I.t 
patients,  and  none  but  females  are  received.  It  is  not 
a  benevolent  institution;  derives  no  pecuniary  aid  from 
any  city,  county  or  state  fund;  and,  therefore,  does  not 
receive  any  "charity"  or  indigent  patients. 

During  the  past  four  years,  35  patients,  mostly  incur- 
able, have  been  admitted.  Present  Board  or  Officers: 
Mrs.  Lydia  Keith,  Manager;  Archibald  Campbell, 
M.  D.,  Resident  Physician;  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D., 
and  John  C.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  Consxltitiff  Physicians. 

The  Brooklyn  City  Dispensary  (incorporated 
March  5,  1^.50),  commenced  ojieralions  August  10th, 
1840,  at  first  in  the  old  Jackson  house,  in  Hudson 
street,  near  Lafayette  street;  and,  a  few  years  after,  ob- 
tained the  use  of  one  of  the  basement  rooms  of  the 
City  Hall,  where  they  remained  until  the  city  officials, 
having  a  wholesome  dread  of  contracting  some  con- 
tagious disease,  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  institu- 
tion if  removed  to  some  other  place.  The  back  com- 
pounding-room  of  Bailey's  drug  store,  No.  269  Wash- 
ington street,  was  its  next  refuge;  then  the  first  floor 
of  No.  107  Pmeapple  street,  the  whole  of  which  was 
finally  absorbed  by  its  increasing  demands;  and,  finally, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  president,  Thomas  Clarke,  and 
the  trustees,  sufficient  money  was  raised  to  purchase 
and  furnish  the  premises  on  Tillary  street,  between 
Fulton  and  Washington  streets.  This  building — of 
brick,  25  hy  45  feet  in  size,  most  admirably  arranged 
and  equipped  for  its  specific  uses,  and  attended  daily 
by  an  energetic  and  faithful  corps  of  experienced  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  with  a  resident  apothecary,  full 
set  of  instruments,  apparatus,  etc. — presents  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  institution 
when  living  here  and  there,  in  basements  and  hired 
houses;  when  the  attending  physicians  were  obliged  to 
use  their  own  private  cases  of  instruments,  and  often 
pay  for  medicines  themselves;  when  the  patients  were 
all  sent  to  some  convenient  drug  store,  where  the  drug- 
gist was  allowed  five  cents  for  each  prescription  made 
up  for  them;  when  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Benson,  B.  W. 
Delamater  and  others  of  the  trustees,  carried  on  the 
dispensary,  for  months  at  a  time,  out  of  their  own  pri- 
vate means.  The  City  Dispensary  has  trained  many 
prominent  physicians  for  the  useful  positions  whicli 
they  afterward  occupied  in  the  public  estimation. 

In  1883,  there  were  8,995  different  persons  who  re- 
ceived gratuitous  medical  treatment  at  the  dispensary 
— 5,741  females  and  3,254  males,  4,614  being  natives  of 
the  United  States — to  whom  14,338  prescriptions  for 
medicine  were  supplied  free  of  charge. 

Trustees:  John  J.  Studwell,  Robert  S.  Bussing, 
Alexander  Forman,  Aaron  L.  Reid,  John  M.  Knox,  Jr., 
Samuel  Rowland,  Chas.  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  John  N.  Quirk, 
Charles  M.  Field,  Frank  Lyman,  Frederick  Cromwell, 
J.  II.  Armington,  Alexis  0.   Smith,  W.  W.   Henshaw, 
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Charles  Griffon,  R.  S.  IIus-sIml,',  .Ir.,  .Iulm  1'.  (lui.-'f, 
.I:imos  W.  Klwfll,  Geori,'c  i.  Scncy,  William  M. 
Tlioiiias,  Henry  Rowland,  Arlliiir  W.  itonsoii,  George 
\V.  Mead,  Thomas  Clark,  Jr.,  Frank  S.  Henson. 

Okfu'ERS,  1884  (all  of  wlioni  have  served  con- 
tiiuioiisly  for  sixteen  years):  William  W.  Ilenshaw, 
Pres.;  Aaron  L.  Reid,  First  Vkc-Pres.;  John  N.  Quirk, 
Second  Yice-Pres.;  Robert  S.  Bussing,  Sec;  Jolin  J. 
StudwcU,  7'r<Y(.'.". 

Meiucai.  Staki':  Dr.  J.  15.  Jimus,  ilepartmenl  for 
treatment  diseases  of  females;  I)r.  W.  !•".  Swalm  and 
Dr.  John  Jlerritt,  heart,  throat  and  limits;  Dr.  N.  A. 
Kohliins  and  Dr.  K.  A.  Lewis,  surgical  cases;  Dr.  V. 
iloyt  and  Dr.  L.  Criado,  nervous  and  digestive  diseases; 
Dr.  W.  K.  Spencer  aiul  Dr.  L.  McPhail,  diseases  of 
children;  Dr.  A.  W.  Brewster,  eye  and  ear  diseases; 
Dr.  A.  Haslett,  skin  diseases;  Dr.  N.  A.  Rohhins,  (this 
■  lojiartment  established  in  1857)  teeth  and  vaccination. 
Dr.  N.  A.  Robbins,  A/'ot/ierari/. 

The  Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary  was  opened 
August  Isl  at  Flatbusli  avenue,  near  Nevins  street,  and 
incorporated  August  7th,  18.55.  Its  founders  were: 
.losiah  West,  Jas.  Van  Dyek.  Wm.  Swift.  Wm.  B. 
Dodge,  Thos.  L.  Magagnos,  Wm.  II.  Ilallock,  Ale.T. 
II.  Curtenden  and  D.  Tom]ikins  Gray.  It  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  its  present  location,  312  Raynnxid 
street.  It  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  is  managed  by  a 
r>OAKi)  OF  Trostees  comprising  (lS82-'3)  Jos.  S.  Spin- 
ney Col.  >r.  r.cnnett,  W.  B.  ^laddox,  Jas.  Rorke,  Wm. 
E.  Hinos,  John  II.  Ireland,  N.  II.  Clement,  Hugh  Boyd, 
Thcophilus  Olena,  Lowell  Talbolt,  George  V.  Brower, 
Dr.  Isaac  II.  Barber,  Edward  Daly,  Wm.  J.  Gelston, 
Uenjamin  Liniken,  George  L.  Morse  and  Nathaniel 
Beggs. 

Offickrs  (1882):  Wra.  E.  Ilines,  Prex.;  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Barber,  First  Vice-Frcs.;  Geo.  L.  Morse,  Second  Vice- 
Pres.;  X.  H.  Clement,  Treas.;  George  V.  Brower,  Sec. 

Woman's  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  48  Debe- 

voise  ])lace,  near  DcKall)  avenue,  was  organized  in 
October,  18sl,  and  incorporated  1882.  Mary  A.  Dixon 
Jones,  M.  D.,  in  lier  extensive  practice,  observing  the 
great  and  general  suffering  of  women  who  could  com- 
mand the  best  medical  skill,  and  surround  themselves 
with  every  comfort  that  love  and  money  could  supply, 
was  led  to  consider  how  intolerable  were  the  sorrows  and 
burdens  of  the  many  ;">")•  women  of  the  city,  burdened 
with  the  same  i>hysical  ills,  and  yet  wholly  unable  to 
command  medical  help,  or  one  of  the  many  comforts 
which  go  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  more  fa- 
vored sisters. 

Dr.  Jones  tried  to  secure  a  bed  in  the  New  York 
Woman's  Hospital  for  a  needy  Brooklyn  woman,  in 
M.ay,  but  could  not  be  accommodated  until  the  next 
October.  Impressed  by  these  and  other  similar  eases, 
of  tlie  great  necessity  for  such  a  refuge  for  women  in 
Brooklyn,  Dr.  Jones  became  a  leader  ami  most  earnest 
worker  in  the  establishment  of  this  organization. 
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snry  wan  opened  at  h|  Rjiyniond  ulreet,  and  wan  well 
patroni/.eil.  Many  nio»t  pitiful  ciutes  in-edeil  imnie- 
diato  lioHpital  accummu<!atii>nH;  and  it  became  rnuro 
and  more  evident  that  such  must  be  provided,  cither 
by  renting  or  purchasing  a  more  Huitable  hoime.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  an  opportunity  o(Tere<l  to 
purchase  a  four-story  liriek  house,  with  boM-mcnt, 
having  twenty-four  rooms,  at  4m  Debevoise  place. 

On  the  l(»lh  day  of  January,  Ihh:i,  the  first  p.atirnt 
was  admitted.  It  is  one  (»f  the  special  objects  of  this 
Ilosjiital  to  take  poor  women  and  restore  them  to  health 
and  to  capabilities  of  labor.  The  Board  of  .Managers 
see  the  necessity  of  making  yet  more  extended  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  of  these  »\cV  people. 
The  Mission  of  the  Dispensary  .'iml  Hospital  is  to  help 
suffering  women  and  children.  During  the  past  year 
over  L.OOO  visits  of  the  sick  have  been  made  to  the 
Dispensary. 

Mkdh'ai.  Boakp. —  Con»idliiirf  .'<tiijf':  J.  H.  Ilnbart 
Burge,  M.  D.,  Frank  W.  Rockwell,  M.  D.,  John  Byrne, 
M.  D.,  Arthur  Mathewson,  M.  I>.,  Siir;/eon«  ;  I.andon 
Carter  Gray,  M.  D.,  Franckc  II.  Bosworth,  A.  M., 
M  D.,  James  Walt,  M.  I).,  I'rof.  B.  F.  Dawson, 
M.  D.,  Phijateiiinn  ;  Attcndiinj  Phy»icians  :  Marj'  A. 
Dixon  Jones.  M.  D.,  W.  B.  Mathewson,  M.  D  .  .\.  IT. 
P.  Leuf,  M.  D.,  Charl.s  N.  D.  Jones,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Di.tpens(iry  Fliijsicianii  :  Mary  A.  Dixon  Jones,  M.  D., 
Wm.  B.  Mathewson,  M.  D.,  A.  H.  P.  Leuf,  M.  I)..  John 
C.  Ix-ster,  M.  D.,  Chapin  Minard,  M.  D.  The  Disjien- 
sary  is  open  daily  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  dis- 
pensary building  is  in  most  thorouu'h  repair.  The  wanls 
have  been  remodeled.  Since  January,  18S.1,  one  thou- 
sand patients  have  been  attended  to,  at  the  Dispensary. 
Oeficer-s  (188.1) :  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sandford,  Pr>*.;  Mrs 
Mary  Lewis  and  .Mrs.  C.  N.  Hoagland,  Vicf-Preji.;  Mrs. 
Geo.  Stannard  and  Miss  M.  D.  Jones,  SecrtttirUs ; 
3Irs.  P.  A.  Uc'^scLrnic,  Trnr.i. 

The  Lucretia  Mott  Dispensary  and  Infirmary^ 
No.  315  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  organ- 
ized October  31,  1881,  and  soon  after  incor|>omte<?,  to 
afford  medical  and  surgical  ireatment  of  women  and 
children,  by  women  jihysicians.  It  first  numbered 
seven  members;  now  seventeen.  Its  Trtstkr-s  were: 
>Irs.  R.  H.  Manning.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Goodenough,  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Bourqnin.  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Field,  Mrs.  E.  <i.  Williams, 
Dr.  Aaron  Wright  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Bimker.  The  work 
of  the  dispensary  has  largely  increased  and  met  with 
great  success.  Officers  ( 1SS3):  Dr.  Aaron  Wright, 
Pre-i.;  >Irs.  II.  H.  Manning,  Vicf-Prt*.;  Mrs.  E.  (t. 
Williams,  Sf:c. ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Goodenough,  Treat.;  Mr. 
Nath.in  Conistock,   f'r'ii)>.<-/. 

Eastern  District  Dispensary.— In  1.S6I,  Captain 

Samuel  Grove,  a  philanthropic  gentleman,  agitated  the 

<|Ucstion  of  establishing  a  dispcn.sary  in  Williamsburg. 

A  few  moderately  successful  meetings  were  held,  and 

I  a  small  sum  of  monev  w.as  collected.     The  result  of 
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the  meetings  was  that  the  lower  rooms  of  the  frame 
buililing  on  the  north-cast  corner  of  South  First  and 
Fifth  streets,  were  rented,  and  Dr.  liardcastle  opened 
the  Williamsburg  Dis])ensary  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1851.  The  first  physicians  who  treated  patients  at  the 
dispensary  were  C.  II.  Schapps,  E.  N.  Colt,  T.  Marseills 
and  B.  F.  Bassett.  Captain  Grove  remained  president 
of  the  Dispensary  Association  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

After  the  annexation  of  Williamsburg  to  Brooklyn, 
the  name  of  the  dispensary  was  changed  by  substitut- 
ing "Eastern  District"  for  "Williamsburg."  Captain 
Grove  was  an  honest,  earnest  worker;  but  it  was  left 
for  ex-Senator  Strong,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
trustees  for  many  years,  to  build  up  and  enlarge  the 
institution,  and,  consequently,  increase  its  usefulness. 
To  the  abilitj-  and  tact,  combined  with  energy,  which 
he  brought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
executive  officer,  much  of  the  success  of  the  institution 
is  due.  After  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  the 
building  became  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  who  applied  for  relief. 

In  1860,  the  three-story  brick  building  at  No.  165 
Fourth  street  was  leased  from  the  city  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  was  modestly  fitted  up.  After  a  lapse  of 
several  years,  a  hospital  department,  containing  eight 
or  ten  beds,  was  fitted  up  on  the  second  floor  for  the 
reception  of  accident  patients.  Dr.  Samuel  Brady  was 
the  head  surgeon,  and  he  yet  retains  that  position.  An 
ambulance  was  also  attached  to  the  institution,  and  the 
young  surgeon,  with  the  steward,  occupied  the  upper 
floor,  wliei-e  the  cooking  was  done  also.  With  the  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  industries  on  the  water  front, 
including  sugar  and  oil  refiners,  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  workingnien  also  increased  to  such  a  large  ex- 
tent, that  the  building  was  altogether  too  small  to 
accommodate  them.  Most  of  the  patients  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  City  and  Long  Island  College  Hospitals, 
until  St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  on  Bushwick  avenue 
(one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  Brooklyn 
hospitals),  was  established.  The  Eastern  District  pa- 
tients were  then  taken  there. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Strong  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing the  trustees  of  the  P^astern  District  Hospital  with 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  builditig,  suited  to  the  grow- 
ing population  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  patients. 

Ground  was  purchased  as  a  site  on  South  Third 
street,  below  Fourth  street;  and,  after  much  discussion 
and  many  delays,  the  present  handsome  building  was 
erected.  The  new  structure  was  built  on  a  rather 
unique  plan,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  commo- 
dious ho.spital  in  Brooklyn.  The  main  building,  front- 
ing on  South  Third  stix'ct,  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  the  two  wings  connected  with  it  are  two  stories 
high  each.  On  the  ground  floors  of  the  wings  the  sev- 
eral clinics  and  the  apothecary's  room  are  located;  and 


the  second  floors,  as  well  as  a  floor  in  the  main  build- 
ing, are  devoted  to  hospital  purposes.  There  are  about 
forty  beds  in  the  building.  There  is  a  room  for  each 
clinic,  and  the  physicians  attend  for  an  hour  at  the 
same  time. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  that  Dr.  Ilardcastle  has 
been  connected  with  the  institution,  he  has  faithfully 
and  well  discharged  his  duties  as  apothecary  and  den- 
tist. He  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Southern  Dispensary  and  Hospital  was 
first  projected  by  an  association  of  individuals  in  1873. 
In  1874,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  above  title, 
though  the  hospital  department  was  never  established. 
The  dispensary  was  first  located  on  the  corner  of 
Sackett  and  Court  streets,  in  rooms  over  a  store.  After 
its  incorporation  it  was  removed  to  its  present  location 
at  the  corner  of  Court  street  and  Third  place. 

Nathaniel  Ford,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  President;  fol- 
lowed, in  succession,  by  Edward  P.  Ingersoll,  D.  D., 
James  AYall,  M.  D.,  and  the  present  President,  Benja- 
min Richardson. 

At  first,  the  dispensary  was  maintained  by  contribu- 
tions from  a  few  citizens.  Since  its  incorporation  it 
has  had  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  state  of 
$1,000,  and  this  has  defraj-ed  its  expenses.  Officers 
(1883):  B.  Richardson,  Pres.;  H.  E.  Dubois,  Vice- 
Pres.;  M.  D.  Lawrence,  Sec;  David  T.  Trundy,  Treas. 
Trustees  :  B.  Richardson,  H.  E.  Du  Bois,  B.  H.  Buell, 
Rev.  E.  J.  O'Reilly,  M.  D.  Lawrence,  John  Bennett, 
Theodore  Ritter,  E.  W.  Mascord,  W.  L.  Harris,  David 
T.  Trundy,  Olaf  F.  Anderson,  Fred.  Webster,  John  R. 
Wilmarth,  John  R.  Greason  and  N.  B.  Gardner; 

Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  No. 
942  Myrtle  avenue,  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of 
two  incipient  organizations,  the  history  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  June  15,  1876,  a  few  citizens  met  in  St.  Bar- 
nabas' Church,  Bushwick  avenue,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishing  of  a  disj)ensary  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  A  committee  of  six,  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  a  permanent  organization,  presented 
a  report  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  2,  1877,  which  re]iort 
was  adopted  ;  and  the  "  Bushwick  Dispensarj'  Associa- 
tion "  was  thereupon  resolved  into  existence.  Standing 
committees  on  finance  and  charter  were  appointed,  and 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ninety  dollars  were 
made. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  in  November, 
1877,  Dr.  F.  L.  Tetamore,  and  a  few  friends,  opened 
rooms  on  DeKalb,  near  Nostrand  avenue,  for  a  Mission 
Sabbath  School.  Shortly  after,  they  fitted  up  a  num- 
lier  of  beds,  where  destitute  young  men  could  find 
lodgings.  Places  of  employment  for  such  were  sought, 
and  in  some  instances  found;  and,  besides  these  benev- 
olent undertakings,  the  establishing  of  a  dispensary 
was  jjlanned,  and  actually  began  the  work  of  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  poor  on  December  10th. 
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NVillianist,  I'fxUlrnt;  Or.  Hunt,  Sn-rrtanj,  aixi  Mi-Aam. 
l''i>wliT,  SiziT,  II:iiiiiltoii,  C'riitrhli'V,  Kiiii;  anil  Kvaim. 
i'lii'  work  grow  sd  rapiilly  ii|>i>n  thciu  that  tlii-y  caul 
iilnxit  to  olttuiii  a  more  |>«Tfect  orj^iuiiKatiuii;  and,  in 
sffkinjj  iit'rsoiiN  to  lu-fonu-  iiii-orporntor^  of  thf  "  K;iit 
Brooklyn  l)is|n'n.sary,"  they  learneil  of  the  .Htej)!*  whieli 
liad  already  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  "  liiish- 
wick  DisprnMary."  Tliis  reioiltt'd  in  a  preliminary 
eoiiference,  at  tlie  hou.tf  of  John  M.  I'Ih-Iiis,  of  a  few 
friends  of  each  orj^janization.  C)n  the  evening  of  Keb. 
I.'i,  1878,  a  more  jjeneral  nit'i'tini»  of  the  friends  of  both 
or(;anizatioiis  was  lidd  in  the  cliapcl  i>f  Si.  .Matthew's 
Clinroh,  wliich  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  l>oth 
dispensaries  tinder  the  name  of  liunhtrick  </««/  Ktiitt 
/IniiiUi/n  DUfH-nMiry.  At  subse(|uent  mcetini»8  olli- 
cers  were  elected,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted.  A  charter  meantime  had  In-en  obtained,  and 
the  metlical  staff  had  reori;anized  ;  an  apotln-rary  had 
been  secured,  and,  on  March  1,  lS7t<,  the  disinmsary 
was  opened  at  942  Myrtle  avenue,  with  the  following 
Officers  (1870-'80):  Nicholas  WyckofF,  Prtn.;  Darwin 
U.  Jaines  and  Ilosea  ().  I'ean-e,  Vii-e-Prr.*iitints;  ,Iud- 
Mon  C.  Watson  and  John  S.  Norcross,  SrcreliirU*; 
PVederick  Ilerr,  Treas.  Ofkicbrs  (1882-83):  Henry  O. 
Pearce,  Pr>:i>.;  John  L.  Nostrand,  Firnt  Vice-IWs.; 
I'Vederick  llerr,  6t:coit<i  Vice-I^en.;  KuyeneF.  Banies, 
Rec.  Sec;  William  Valentine,  Cor.  See.;  A.  Howell 
Toppint;,  Tr-'is. 

The  Brooklyn  Sanitarian  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensaiy,  103  Lawrence  street,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  labors  of  T.  S.  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  and  was  organized 
with  seven  members,  December  6th,  lt*7!»  (incoqiorated 
nine  days  later),  for  the  care  of  the  sick  ami  destitute. 

The  first  managers  were:  George  Wilson,  John 
Francis,  T.  S.  Wilo^x,  M.  D.,  Col.  Thos.  Carroll,  Robt. 
I-.  Garretson,  F.  M.  Wilcox  and  Wm.  H.  Tintle.  The 
house,  103  Lawrence  street,  was  purchased,  hospital 
beds  supplied,  and  a  dispensary  opened  January  1st, 
1880,  in  charsre  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  who  has  since  been  House 
Physician  and  General  Superintendent.  A  donation  of 
11,000  from  Dr.  T.  S.  Wilcox  was  .icccpted. 

After  an  unsatisfactory  effort  to  organize  a  medical 
staff  from  the  different  schools  of  practice,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board,  declaring  the 
practice  in  this  hospital  to  be  that  of  the  Honi" 
school;  with  discretionary  powers  by  the 
physician  to  use  such  remedies  as  in  his  judgment 
should  be  moat  beneficial  to  each  particular  c.i-n'. 

The  first  Ofkicer.s  were:  George  Wilson,  I'rfti-lini ; 
John  Francis,  VicK-Prt^.tidfiil;  Thomas  Carroll,  Treas- 
urer; Frank  M.  Wilcox.   ^ ??   '    rt  L  Garrett- 

son.     Counselor.     The  lents    were  : 

.foseph  E.  Woedin,  1880;   Kev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  1S8I; 
Dr.    William  Harris,   1882;    Rev.  B.  F.   Reeve,   1S83. 
The  other  OppirBRs  for  1  s'<3  are  as  follows :  Wm.  S.  Ford, 
Vice-President;   Rev.    G.    DcB.  Stoddard,    Secretary; 


U  111.  1'.  U. •,-.,.   Jr.  \    \      \\      •   M  .iii.i  li.-iiry  A. 

\V\lw,(JoHiui!litr»;  .M.      '1  '■:  ..m,  .(Ai/ro/i  and 

M'liuiijer  since  the  op<-nJng  of  the  inatitulion.  Tho 
Uoaril  now  nund>eni  JO  mi'inlM-m. 

Ninctyiteven  cases  were  treatttl  in  the  hoapital  in 
ls><3,  and  3,470  in  the  dispmoary,  at  a  total  coat  of 
♦2,m»i>  ,y,.  A  peculiar  feature  of  tho  hoopital  is  the 
privilege  that  a  patient  can  be  attende<l  by  his  own 
physician  while  in  the  hospital,  this  iM-ing  the  only  ia- 
stitution  in  lirook!\n  in  wlmli  •.cirli  t  i.ri\i!>i>i'  ia 
allowed. 

.MeHK  Al.  AMI  Nl   I'l.K  .VI.  .>1.\|  I  .M.  I).| 

Siirijfoii  ;   X.    .\.    RobbiiiH,    M.  I>  -  irgmn  ; 

G.  C.  Hamilton,  M.  F).,  C.  H.  Bn.nson,  .M.  D  .  William 
Barker.  M.  D.,  H.  tJ.  Treat,  M.  D.,  an<l  Henry  Hiedl, 
DD.  S.,  Dental  Siirijeun. 

This  active  and  useful  institution  has  never  received 
a  dollar  from  the  city,  except  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
excise  moneys,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars  yearly.  The  balance  of  its  sup|>ort 
comes  from  private  sources. 

There  are  ten  patients  at  present  in  the  house,  which 
has  but  ten  regular  beds,  with  means  of  cxtem|Mirising 
as  many  more  extra.  Estimati-s  are  being  made  to 
enlarge  this  hospital  at  once  to  double  its  present 
capai-ity. 

The  Brooklyn  Diet  Dispensary. -In  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  by  appoint* 
ment  in  thi-  parlors  of  Mrs.  (leorge  Stannanl,  to  con- 
siiler  and  iliscuss  the  question  of  relief  for  the  sick 
poor.  They  decided  to  organize  a  society  under  the 
name  of  the  Diet  Relief  Aimoeinlioii.     Alt'  '.i-y 

collected  only    a    little    more    than    fifty  •!  ii-v 

went  forwanl,  feeling  confident  that  the  money  would 
come  when  the  nature  of  the  work  should  be  under- 
stood. At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  the  t2th  of 
January,  1876,  a  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  /.'-  '  'yn  Diet  Ditpen- 
nart/  Aimociiition,  which    is    ••  of  the  object, 

viz.,  to  dispense  to  the  sick  |n>or  such  diet  as  their 
physicians  may  prescribe,  and  furnish  it  to  them  free  of 
charge.  Their  first  principle  of  action  was  economy  in 
expenditure  axxA  pmini^ne**  in  payment,  the  aim  being 
to  do  the  most  gowl  with  the  least  miiney.  The  next 
principle  waa  freedom  from  sectarianism,  both  in 
"' ine.     Til'  '      "  no 

i.  color,   '  .     *o 

ask  only,  "  Is  the  patient  worthy  of  aid,  and  in  need 
of  it?"     A  room  was  hired  at  40  T'     "  '  'he 

first  "diets  "  were  issued  on  the  1  ^'1, 

One  of  the  first  rules  adopted  in  regant  to  diets  was, 
"Alldefini-       -'  -      ■■'  ^  must  be  filled." 

From  a  r.  irk   has  increasdl  to 

a  well-organized  society,  incorporate<l  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  1H77,  and  acknowledgol  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  completeness  of  a  perfect  system  of 
charity  iu  any  large  community. 
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It  has  matured  so  rapidly  that,  although  just  entering 
upon  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  it  has  organized 
three  branches,  all  of  which  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  Main  dispensarj-  being  at  21  DeKalb  av- 
enue; the  East  branch  at  574  Gates  avenue;  the  South 
at  293  Sackett  street,  and  the  Williamsburyh  branch  at 
194  Conselyea  street. 

Each  branch  is  in  charge  of  a  directress  and  a 
matron,  both  of  whom  are  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  managers.  A  visitor  is  eniployed  by  the 
board  to  call  upon  those  who  receive  diets;  and  if,  in 
any  case,  a  doubt  as  to  character  exists,  it  is  reported 
to  the  Investigating  Committee,  who,  after  further 
visitation  and  inquiry,  decide  on  its  merits,  and,  if 
found  unworthy  of  aid,  the  patient  is  cut  off  from  the 
list  and  the  doctor  is  notified  of  the  result. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  year  (1883),  reached  3,(159 
patients,  which  called  for  10,347^  pints  of  beef  tea, 
1,312  pints  of  mutton  broth,  30,428  eggs,  25, 123i  pints 
of  milk,  and  other  delicacies  suitable  for  a  sick  room. 
The  sales  of  beef  tea  have  amounted  to  $530.95. 

Oi-FICEUS  (1882-'83):  Mrs.  Geo.  Stannard,  President; 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Fisher,  Vice-President;  lion.  J.  W.  Hunter, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dike,  Assistant  Treasicrer;  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Fithian,  Recordini/  Secretary;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Stevenson,    CorresjJOudin(/  Secretary;  IMrs.  J.  L.  Far- 


ley, Directress  Main  Dispensary ;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bedell, 
Directress  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary;  Mrs.  II.  Jessop, 
Directress  South  Drooklyn  Dispensary;  Mrs.  \V.  R. 
Taylor,  Directress  Williamsburg  Dispensary. 


(Oinittt'tl  from  Its  proper  place  on  pajze  81tO.) 
Wm.  K.  Bkown  was  luirn  in  Boston  in  1807.  Deiiclin^  on 
uKMliciiic  MS  ;i  pnilession  lie  grailuated  from  Dartuioiilli  (Han- 
over Medical  College)  in  1829.  For  a  time  he  practiced  in  Port- 
land, and  then  tried  Pliiladelpliia;  but,  dissatistied  with  liis 
attainments,  he  went  to  Europe  early  in  1840,  and  studied  lor 
some  time  under  Velpeau,  Andral  and  Dubois.  Returning  in 
December,  1841,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  and  located  on  the 
corner  of  Henry  and  Remsen  streets,  afterward  removing  to 
Henry  and  Slontague,  where  he  remained  in  practice  for  two 
and  tliirty  years.  In  the  earlier  years  of  liis  professional  life 
lie  ])referred  surgery;  and,  as  early  as  1830,  while  in  Portland, 
he  tied  the  carotid  artery.  Shortl}'  after  removing  to  Brook- 
h'n  he  was  called  out  of  town  one  night,  to  treat  a  girl  whose 
legs  had  been  crushed  by  a  train  on  the  L(.>ug  Island  Railroad. 
Time  was  valuable  and  instruments  lacking.  With  a  pocket 
knife  and  meat-saw,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  ^vith  a 
brakeman  lor  an  assistant,  he  successfully  performed  the 
operation  of  amputation.  He  held  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
patients  during  the  many  years  of  his  life.  In  liis  leisure 
hours  lie  amvised  himself  bv  the  study  of  insect  life,  but  he 
left  little  literary  record  of  his  work.  Dr.  Bro\\ni  was  long  a 
member  of  the  County  Medical  Society  and  of  the  New  York 
Acailcmy  of  Medicine.  An  injury  to  his  head,  caused  by  a 
fall  from  a  horse  car,  eventually  caused  his  death  in  1879. 


PHARMACEUTICAL    ASSOCIATIONS,    ETC. 


The  Kings   County   Pharmaceutical   Society 

was  organized  in  1877.  Its  object  is  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  qtialification  among  pharmacists,  and 
the  jjrotection  alike  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

The  first  President  was  George  Close,  followed  in 
succession  by  L.  K.  Nicot,  William  De  Forest,  Edward 
A.  Sayre,  and  the  present  President,  Robt.  Blacke;  the 
other  Oi  FiCKKS  for  1883-'4  are:  L.  D.  Sheets  and  John 
MacDonaUl,  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  R.  Paddock,  Sec. 
and  'Jreas. 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Pharmacy,  was  or- 
ganized July  19,  1879,  and  incorjiorated  under  chapter 
502,  N.  Y.  laws  of  that  year.  Its  object  is  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  medicine  and  poisons  to  competent  pharma- 
cists, and  to  examine  and  register  the  same.  It  is  com- 
posed of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are  ])hysicians, 
and  three  pharmacists.  The  iirst  Oikiouks  wtjrir.  G.  M. 
Baker,  M.  D.,  Pres.;  L.  E.  Nicot,  Sec.  Present  Oi'i-i- 
CKRs:  Win.  P.  Dc  Forrest,  Pres.;  L.  E.  Nicot,  Sue. 

Among  the  prominent  |iharmaceutist8  of  Brooklyn, 
we  may  mention  the  following: 

Albert  Black 2G4  Bridge  street. 

Established   1854;   member  of  Common  Council  seven 
years,  serving  as  president  two  terms. 


Louis  E.  Nicot 67  Union  avenue. 

Druggist;  established  1871 ;  member  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  1S8-3  to  ISHT;  elected  Examiner  and  Secre- 
tary of  "Kings  County  Hoard  tif  Pharmacy,"  1879;  re- 
elected 1882;  was  President  Kings  County  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society;  now  represents  tilth  Congressional  District 
in  New  York  Republican  State  Committee. 

Richard  Lauer 305  Pacific  street. 

Importer  of  drugs;  established  1864,  in  New  York; 
Supervisor,  1880-81;  Excise  Commissioner,  1883-'83. 

Thomas  M.  Lahey 146  Smith  street. 

Apothecary:  established  1854,  in  New  York;  removed 
to  Brooklyn  1857;  graduate  of  Queens  College,  Galway, 
Ireland,  iSul. 

Hermann  A.  Miller 204  Columbia  street. 

Druggist;  established  1859,  Brooklyn. 

George  S.  Phillips 39  Fleet  ]jlace. 

Pharmacist;  established  1854;  iirst  colored  mau  estab- 
lished as  a  druggist  in  Brooklyn. 

J.  C.  Ubert Division,  corner  Lee  avenue. 

Druggist:  established  1S8:!.  in  Itrooklyn;  born  1883,  in 
Wisconsin. 

\';ui  Ibuiit  WyckolV 622  Third  avenue. 

Drugs,   paints,   oils,  hardware,   etc.;  born   May   25tli, 
1820,  in  W'yckolV  Homestead:  established  1853,  at  122  Third 
I  avenue,  removing  fioni  there  to  iiiesent  address. 


THE 


PROFESSION    OF    DENTISTRY 


IN 


Kings   County    and    Brooklyn. 


IT  is  our  intention  simply  to  plncc  before  our  readers 
a  purely  lofil  history  of  (li-utistry  in  Kings  county 
from  its  birth,  about  fifty  years  ago,  up  to  the 
present  lime.  Its  beginnings  being  entirely  the 
aggregated  results  of  the  individual  labors  of  its  earlier 
practitioners,  we  are  naturally  led,  at  first,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lives  of  these 
Pioneers  of  Dentistry  in  Kings  County. — 
Hi'./KKi  \u  N'.  SiRvrrDN  was  born  in  I'liillipston.  Mivss.,  in 
July,  isjw';  lit  tlie  age  of  twenty -one  came  to  Brooklyn,  anil 
under  the  careful  tuition  of  Dr.  CJeorge  Wood,  stuilietl  dent- 
istry for  three  years.  He  then  opened  an  offlce  at  Ktil  Atlan- 
tie  avenue,  above  n  confectionery  and  bakery  store,  estab- 
lished by  his  brother  a  short  time  Ijefore.  Here  Dr.  Stratton 
practiced  for  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a  fine 
and  costly  residence  was  finished  at  the  corner  of  Clinton 
and  I'.icifir  streets,  where  he  added  another  twelve  years  to 
his  active  professional  life,  and  died  "  in  the  traces,"  Feb  !•">, 
1M()!».  Dr.  Stratton's  initiation  into  dentistry  is  worthy  of 
mention,  as  t)eing  thoroughly  eluiraeteristic  of  the  man. 
Bjirly  in  184H,  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Dr.  Geo. 
Wood  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  patient.  After  a 
very  short  absence.  Dr.  Wood  returned,  saying  quietly, 
"  There's  a  dollar  quickly  earned."  "  So  soon,"  cried  young 
Stratton;  then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  this  is  the  busi- 
ness for  me."  The  words  were  prophetii';  it  wan  the  business 
for  him.  Men  of  his  stamp  are  rarely  met  with.  He  combined 
a  marked  intellectual  ability  and  energy  with  a  noble  heart 
and  frank,  genial  temiH'rament.  His  charities  were  numlter- 
less ;  for  many  years  he  gave  his  services  gratuitously  to  the 
six  hundred  orphans  in  .St.  Paul's  Parish,  on  Court  street ; 
to  the  Convent  attached  to  St.  James'  Church  on  Jay  street, 
and  the  Cloistered  Nuns  at  the  Villa  do  Sales,  at  Bath,  L.  I. 
Attending  his  funeral  were  the  representatives  of  many  char- 
ities in  which  he  had  been  actively  interested. 


Georoe  a.  Cixn'F.R  was  lorn  in  Le.xington,  Ky. ,  in  1><"^J. 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Brooklyn  in 
I xt."!,  after  several  years  of  practical  training:  he  died  at 
his  residence  in  .Vdelphi  street,  in  ISTO.  His  professional  in- 
tegrity was  unimpeachable,  and  the  enviable  reputation  ac- 
corded him  by  his  brothers  in  the  profession,  flattering 
though  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  his  deserts. 


Oboroe  Wood  was  born  at  Oroton,  Mass.,  July  24,  1813. 
.\t  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  having  learned  the  masons'  trade 


at  Groton,  he  came  with  his  parents,  brothers  and  tisteni,  to 
Brooklyn,  where  the  family  settled  in  the  Fifth  Wanl.  Here 
he  soon  obtained  employment  as  clerk  in  a  grwvry  store, 
over  which  the  Woo<l  family  lived.  Two  years  |HVHse<l  in 
this  laborious  occupation,  when  an  opportunity  was  nlTere<l 
to  George  by  his  elder  brother  Charles,  who  was  practicing 
in  New  Hampshire,  to  study  denti.stry  with  him.  Tlie  otTi-r 
was  accepted,  and  for  a  year  the  brothers  traveled  aliout  the 
New  Kngland  Stnti-s  together;  when  Gi-orge  retume<l  to 
Brooklyn,  and.  thinking  the  gro<-ery  business  more  lucrative 
tliaii  dentistry,  o|iened  a  store,  to  which  he  devote<l  himself 
for  four  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  love  for  the  profer.-<ioD 
which  he  had  abandoned  grew  stronger,  and  ultimately 
forced  him  into  the  office  of  Martin  K.  Bridges,  with  whom 
he  studied  one  year.  Then,  on  Fulton  street,  near  Concord, 
he  opened  .1  modest  office  and  liegan  a  professional  career  of 
unprecedented  success.  Dr.  George  Wo<m|  has  lieen  so  va- 
riously »ix)ken  of  and  criticized  by  the  press  and  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  that  a  correct  estimate  of  the  man  is  perhaps 
impossible.  Such  names  as  charlatan,  quack,  etc.,  have  fre- 
quently been  applied  to  him,  let  us  ho|ie,  unjustly.  All, 
however,  acknowledge  him  to  have  l)een  a  very  n<markable 
man.  His  will  was  indomitable,  and  his  self-reliance  and 
assurance  inspired  him  with  a  courage  almost  heroic.  His 
practice  for  many  years  was  purely  e.\p<Timental;  his  mode 
of  treatment  severe  ;  and  in  the  metThanical  branch  his  suc- 
cess was  not  phenomenal.  "  Hit  or  miss"  secme<l  to  be  the 
motto  of  this  reticent  and  unsocial  man,  who  never  spoke 
thoughtlessly,  and  had  no  intimacies. 

Jaiies  E.  Miller  was  liom  January  7,  ]>*iO.  in  the  town 
of  Somers,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  lii."  early  years 
wore  pa.ssed  on  his  father's  farm,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Quaker  district.  He  received  his  education  at  the  district 
academy  of  his  native  village:  and,  l>eing  of  an  ambitions 
and  industrious  tem|>erament,  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1839, 
when  quite  a  young  man,  and  accepted  an  offer  from  Wil- 
liam Healy,  a  brother  l^iaker,  to  teach  in  the  school  under 
the  Friends'  me(>tiiig  house,  comer  of  Clarke  and  Henry 
streets.  Here  he  renLiin"!  <iiT  monlhx.  when  b"  ••jx-ne«l,  on 
his  own  respon''ibiIity  •  r^'et,  op- 

posite Pierrepont.    Win  .a  little 

incident  occurred  which  sh.i|<pil  the  course  of  his  future  life. 
Happening  to  require  the  service*  of  a  dentist,  he  consulted 
Dr.  Martin  K.  Bridges,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
profession  in  this  city.     As  young  Miller  ^-  '  -1  in  the 

operating  chair,  the  thought  of  studying  'i  'ind  ex- 

pression in  the  words  :  "  Why  can't  I  do  this  :      He  made  a 
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proposition,  which  was  accepted,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  after  his  duties  as  tutor,  lie  would  re- 
pair to  liis  instructor,  in  whose  office  he  spent  the  balance  of 
liis  time,  paying  from  liis  slender  earnings  for  tlie  privilege. 
He  soon  made  rapid  strides  in  his  chosen  work,  and  opened, 
in  the  spring  of  {M'i,  an  office  in  Squire's  Building,  on  Atlantic 
avenue,  between  Hicks  and  Henry  streets.  Here  he  remained 
for  three  years ;  thence  moved  to  pleasanler  quarters  on 
the  corner  of  Pacific  and  Henry  streets,  where,  for  ten  years, 
a  very  successful  practice  rewarded  his  efforts.  In  18.55,  the 
Doctor  moved  to  the  corner  of  Henry  and  State  streets,  and 
lived  there,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  until  June  (i,  188H, 
when  he  died  of  pneumonia,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  liis  age. 
He  was  associated  in  Imsintss,  at  different  periods,  with  Dr. 
Charles  Miller,  Dr.  D.  H.  Mumford,  the  late  Dr.  Carlton 
Jones,  Dr.  H.  G.  Jlirick,  Dr.  C.  D.  Cook,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Uaskins,  Dr.  E.  II.  Miller,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Alien.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  city  had 
a  larger  or  wider  circle  of  friends.  People  came  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  advice  and  counsel,  which  was 
freely  given,  without  money  and  without  price.  Dr.  Miller 
was  active  in  many  jiublic  reforms,  especially  in  reference  to 
cruelty  to  animals ;  was  a  vegetarian  in  the  very  strictest 
sense ;  a  religious  revolutionist  of  marked  type ;  a  great 
reader  and  <leep  thinker  ;  erratic  at  times,  and  dogmatic 
generally,  but  always  generous-hearted,  higli-princiiiled,  and 
of  sterling  character.  Many  years  ago  he  severed  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  distinctive  dress, 
however,  he  continued  to  wear.  His  funeral  services  were 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  that  sect. 


Martin  Kinsley  Bridges  was  bom  in  Hardwick,  Mass., 
August  1,  1800.  The  early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a 
farm,  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  near  the  border  line 
of  Canada.  Here,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
he  worked  as  a  farmer,  and,  in  the  winter,  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  in  Craftsbury,  three  miles  away.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  prompted  by  the  nomadic  spirit  which  never  wholly 
left  him,  he  moved  to  Moriah,  a  small  town  in  the  heart  of 
the  iron  district  of  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  bordering  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  young  Bridges  obtained  employment  in 
the  country  store  of  the  ])lace,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years,  when  an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  take  charge  of 
one  of  the  small  lake  steamers  iilying  between  Port  Henry 
and  .St.  Albans.  One  season  on  the  water  satisfied  him  that 
his  time  might  be  better  employed,  and  he  removed  to 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  accepting  there  a  clerksliii)  in  a  general 
store.  This,  however,  did  not  long  satisfy  his  ambitious  na- 
ture ;  and,  when  a  better  opportunity  offered  itself,  he  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  liis  roving  disjjosition  and  went  to  Rut- 
land, Vt.  There  he  was  employed  by  a  certain  Mr.  Page, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  country  store  of  the  place,  owned  a 
small  factory,  to  wliicli  the  h('ro  of  this  sketch  had  access, 
and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  develop  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  wliich  was  recognized  in  him  at  an  early  age. 
Here,  too,  he  was  enaliled  to  attend  the  Rullauil  Academy 
for  three  terms,  securing  to  himself  a  solid  educational 
foundation,  for  whicli  he  never  ('eased  to  be  grateful.  He 
remained  in  this  place  eight  years,  was  married,  and  buried 
his  only  son  there.  Here,  too,  the  thought  of  dentistry  as  a 
profession  was  suggested  to  him,  and  he  spent  his  hard- 
earned  dcjUars  in  the  purchase  of  books  which  treated  of  the 
subject,  bought  a  few  instruments,  made  many  himself, 
and  liegan  studying  ui  a  quiet  experimental  way.  He  had 
always  been  an  adept  with  tools,  and  was  possessed  of  in- 
ventive genius  of  no  mean  order,  wliich  stooil  him  in  good 
stead  id  this  new  venture. 


In  1830,  he  went  to  Saugerties,  where  he  remained  one 
year  in  the  office  of  Hiram  B.  Latlirop,  an  experienced  prac- 
titioner. In  the  fall  of  1887  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  where,  at 
the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Hicks  streets,  he  opened  a  modest 
office.  Thus  far,  the  practical  results  of  his  untiring  labors 
and  years  of  study  were  discouraging.  Presently,  however, 
all  was  changed  ;  the  ability  of  the  man  was  at  last  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  ;  his  practice  grew  marvellously. 
At  this  time,  Brooklyn  could  not  claim  40,000  inhabitants; 
the  Heights  were  scattered  masses  of  barren  rocks,  rudely 
fenced  in  :  and,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  doctor's 
office,  a  pair  of  bars  adorned  the  roadside,  through  which 
tlie  cows  from  tlie  Packer  farm  were  driven  to  and  from 
pasture.  For  many  years  Dr.  Bridges  occupied  the  unpre- 
tentious quarters  in  which  he  first  settled  ;  then,  moving 
with  the  tide  of  civilization,  opened  offices  at  (old  number) 
109  Henry  street,  where,  in  September,  18.53,  he  died,  young 
in  years  comparatively,  but  old  in  the  experiences  of  a  life 
that  had  been  full  of  changes,  both  of  place  and  fortune. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  brain-softening, 
superinduced  by  overwork.  For  many  years  Tlie  Dental 
Mirror,  published  for  gratuitous  circulation,  was  edited  by 
him;  an  interesting  sheet  largely  made  up  of  quotations  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  of  dentistry,  and  of  advertisements. 
The  benevolent  disposition  of  the  man  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
tills  (juotation,  which  appears  conspicuously  on  Tlie  Mirror 
for  1843:  "Two  hours  in  each  week-day,  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock  ill  the  morning,  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
without  cliarge." 

In  1841,  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  .Surgeons,  and,  for  many  years,  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  the  Society  from  Kings  county.  His  charitable 
nature  was  largely  develojied  ;  he  was  actively  interested  in 
many  prominent  benevolent  societies ;  gave  freely  his 
thought,  time  or  money,  as  the  demand  might  be  ;  and  died 
regretted  alike  by  rich  and  poor ;  his  friends  were  legion  ; 
foes,  he  had  none. 


John  Scott  was  born  in  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1813.  As  a  boy,  he  was  precocious,  and  evinced  an 
earnest  desire  for  knowledge.  He  began,  at  seventeen,  the 
study  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  in  New  Haven,  where  he 
remained  several  years;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  hav- 
ing given  up  the  study  of  medicine,  began  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Seymour,  Coun.,  where  he  remained  until  1840. 
At  about  this  time,  the  necessity  for  a  collegiate  course  was 
largely  felt  by  the  jirofession.  Young  Scott,  recognizing  the 
desirability  of  such  a  course,  went  to  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1843  ;  and,  an  opportunity 
offering  itself  the  following  year,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  and 
opened  an  office  at  193  Atlantic  avenue,  near  Court  street. 
Here  he  took  the  i)ractice  of  Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  in- 
fected with  the  gold  fever,  and  had  gone  to  California,  where, 
a  few  years  later,  he  died,  regretted  by  man}'  on  both  sides 
of  the  continent.  The  house  in  which  Dr.  Scott  had  located 
was  (piite  pretentious  for  those  days  ;  the  parsonage  of  the 
Pacific  Street  Methodist  Cliurch  was  next  door  ;  and  a  long 
row  of  high-stooji  brick  houses  opposite,  gave  an  air  of  un- 
questioned elegance  to  the  neighborhood.  The  year  follow- 
ing the  advent  of  Dr.  Scott,  the  first  line  of  street-cars  in 
Brooklyn  was  introduced  on  Court  street,  or  Fulton  street ; 
the  clumsy  stages  still  rattled  along,  and  the  tunnel  under 
Atlantic  avenue  was  still  a  thoroughfare.  In  1849,  Dr.  Scott 
moved  to  2(17  Fulton  street,  near  Tillary:  and,  six  years  later, 
purchased  a  house  at  '357  Washington  street,  where  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  busy  life  were  spent,  and  where  he  died, 
January  21,  1883.      Dr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
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the  Brooklyn  Dental  s- .    .  man  of  con«l«)ermbt« 

inciitnl  and  pliyniciil  |>owfr.  inx-iul  to  u  fault,  ttiid,  liki>  many 
otlient  of  Hiinilur  t<'ini»>riiiiifiit,  riirnnl  ninl  liwt  wvoral  mm- 
l«<t«<nc-iw.  Up  to  tli«' Imn- of  liH<l>'ntli,  li>'  r..ii(ii>u«l  In  tli»< 
prat-tii-o  wliiuh  circuui«tum'<>M  would  not  allow  him  to  rrlln 
i|ui.sli. 

A  liislory  of  tlcntiatry  cannot   !»<•   wrilliMi  tlin»iif{li 
biographical  skftches  of  imlividiial  |>raetitionors,  liow- 
t'vcr  conspicuouM  thi-y  may  liavo  hoi-n  in  tl»«  proffMion. 
It  IH  only  through   a   rarcful    study  of  it.t  Hocictii-H  anil 
associations  that  we  can  gain  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  the  profession  among  us,  ami  of  iln 
wonderful   development,    within    the    past    twenty-five 
years,   from   a  trade   to  a  profession.     To  this  eml  we 
must  direct  our  attention  to  facts  bearing  on  the  «|uos- 
tion  of  organiauition.     In  the  primary  stages  of  Ameri- 
can dentistry,  the   profession  (if   such  wo  may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  it)  was  peculiar,  but  not  singular,  in  the 
fact  of  its  strong  conservatism.     This  state  is  common 
to  all   bodies  numerically  small   and  scientitically  de- 
ficient, as  were  the  pioneers   in  the  profession.     I'ntler 
Buch  conditions,   it   is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
processes  and  agencies  are  jeali>usly  guarded  in  secrecy; 
and  the  approach  of  inipliry  and  investigation  is  viewed 
with  a  watchful  and  forbidding  eye.     Knowledge  that 
is  possessed  under  such  conditions  is  naturally  regarded 
as   the  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
alone.     The  dental   horizon   In-gan   to  clear  about  the 
year  18^7,  when  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  an 
association  of  dentists  under  the  title  of  the  iVrw  York 
Soeieti/  of  Denial  SurtfeoM.  This  body  was  short-lived ; 
we  have  no  records  of  its  doings,  ol>jects,  or  date  of  be- 
ginning or  ending.     It  was,  however,  the  father  of  all 
future  organizations  throughout  the  country.  The  seed 
sown  by  Dr.  Horace  II.  Il.iydcn   in  183T,  has  borne  an 
extraordinary  return,  not   alone  in  the  number  of  so- 
cieties scattered  over   the  land  (the  total   membership 
of  which  to-day  is  more  than  seventeen  thousand);  but 
in  the  standing  of  these  bodies  of  representative  men. 
The  scientific  ability,  local  prestige  and  reputation  for 
probity  and  diplomacy,  which    was   possessed  by  these 
men,  was  recognized,  however,  at  Albany,  in  1S6S,  when 
the  Dent.il    Bill  w.as  fr.amed,  presented   to  the  Legisla- 
ture, fought  for,  and  p.^ssed. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  II.  X.  Strat- 
ton,  w.is  organized  in  I'.ro.iklyn 

"  The  Look  Island  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons"— the  first  dental  society  organized  in  Kings 
county.  The  preamble  is  terse  and  epigrammatic,  viz.: 
••This  society  is  organized  for  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  dental  science,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  sentiment  of  respect  among  dental  practitioners." 
The  Constitution  provided  that  "  the  Exannning  Com- 
mittee shall  have  been  practicing  dentists  in  good  stand- 
ing for  at  lea.st  five  years;"  that  "the  yearly  snbscri|>- 
tion  shall  be  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance;"  that  a 
member  might  be  expelled,  "  providing  always,  the  ac- 


.  L  I  ><hall,  after  an  impartial  hearing,  have  failed  to 
exculpate  himstdf;"  that  "  tho  TreaaurerHhould  givoM.- 
curitv  for  the  trust  repom-d  in  him;"  that  "memlH-mof 
the  OKsociation  shall  not  take  student*  for  a  W-»»  term 
than  two  years,  Ac."  The  fiml  boanl  of  ofUctTs  of  this 
.issociation  was  as  follows,  in  the  order  named:  I). 
II.  Mirick,  Kforilimi  Sn-rrlnri/;  (J.  A.  Co<»|»er,  ('orres- 
ponding  Seerettiry ,-  James  K.  Miller,  Trenmrtr;  .Martin 
K.  Uridges,  Lif>riirian.  ICxinninimj  Cnrttmilttf. :  J. 
Itraniipie,  J.  I*,  l-'reclericks,  an<l  James  K.  Miller.  Krecu- 
live  Committfe,  H.  S.  Lyman,  A.  II.  (iriswold  and  C.  B. 
Ilaminoml.  The  or(;anizatii>n  was  of  a  pundy  stM'ial 
nature;  a  light  repast  was  eaten,  amid  jocular  repartee 
and  g(K>d-natured  merriment.  Jyater  on,  however,  the 
dinners  grew  more  pretentious,  more  elalmrate;  notably 
those  given  by  Dr.  Stratton,  who,  at  this  time  nccnpifd 
rooms  above  the  baking  establishment  conilucted  by 
his  brother  on  Atlantic  avenue.  Disaffection  among  the 
simpler-minded  or  perhaps  less  fortunate  mcmb<>rs  fol- 
loweil  this  innovation;  ami,  as  nothing  w.as  done  to  pro- 
mote the  "  Science  of  Dentistrj',"  the  societj' adjourned 
fine  die  after  an  existence  of  about  two  years. 

Sei-vices  of  Brooklyn  Dentists  in  the  Civil  War. 
—  During   an    inteival    of   -<  vir.il  yars,  ditiliNiry   lan- 
guished throughout  the  country;  organization,   except 
for  "  the   rank  and   file  "  was  scarcely  thought  of;  the 
shallow  of  a  great  war  was  upon  us;  local  interests  were 
forgotten;  the  nation's  safety  was  the  engrossing  theme. 
Dr.  F.  W.  DoLHKARK,  inspired  with  feelings  worthy  the 
canse,  devoted  his  time  and  energi*^  to  mustering  troops 
for  the  l.iOlh    New  York  Volunteers,  which   regiment^ 
under   command    of   General  E.    I>.   Molineux,  joined 
General  Banks  at  New  Orleans,  and  met  with  fatal  dis- 
aster at  Bayou  Teche,  Louisian.a. 
I       Dr.   J.    P.    Fkedkuii  Ks    served    as   Commissary    at 
Washington,  and  later  on  at  New  Orleans;  and,  shortly 
after  the   war,  died,  regretted    in   social    and    military 
circles.      Dr.  Gko.  W.   Bri-sii,  in    18t'il,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  joined  the  48th  Now  York;  he  was  soon 
made  Second   Lieutenant  and  commissioned  to  the  "id 
South  Carolin.a,  afterwards  known  as  the  .T4th  United 
States  Colored  Troops;  this  regiment,  together  with 
!  many  others,  was  organized  by  General   Hunter,  who 
!  commissioned  while  officers,  by  order  of  Secretary  of 
I  War,  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  educate  the  colored 
troops,  not  alone  in  the  art  or  artfulness  of  war,  bnt  in 
reading,  writing  and  s|)olling.     The  spelling-book  kept 
company  in  the  Indt  with  tho  bayonet  and  pistol;  and, 
so  eager   were  these  dusky  pupils  for  knowledge,  that 
the  night  was   tamed   into   day  by  hngc  camp   fires., 
alM>nt    which   they   clusterefl.    anxiously  -  •  tho 

mysterions   ciphers  of   the  alphabet  by  t..  rtain 

light.     Dr.   Brush   gradnated   from   the  ranks  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-two,  a  Captain. 
In  writing   up  the    War    Record  of    Kings  county 
I  dentists,  we  are  pleased   to  give  space  to  Dr.  K  H. 
1  DicKKT,  who  scrretl  with  the  First  New  Jersey  Light 
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Artillery,  Battery  "  B,"  a  Newark  organization  of  no 
mean  notoriety.  During  his  eighteen  montlis  of  active 
service,  Dr.  Dicliey  attended  to  tlio  needs  of  the  men 
professionally.  Upon  a  stump,  or  any  other  conveni- 
ent substitute  for  a  dental  chair,  the  patient  was  seated, 
the  instruments  were  scattered  ready  at  hand  upon  the 
ground,  and,  surrounded  by  a  liundred  or  more  in- 
terested spectators,  the  work  of  torture  began.  The 
Doctor  tells  his  army  experiences  with  pardonable  pride; 
he  served  his  countrj'  actively;  his  professional  know- 
ledge was  very  largely  augmented,  and  into  his  purse 
fell  day  by  day  from  ten  to  fifteen  bright  gold  dol- 
lars. 

Dr.  CuAS.  H.  BiDui.K  enlisted  August,  1802,  in  Com- 
pany "D"  of  the  139th  New  York  State  Volunteers; 
with  this  regiment  he  served  through  the  war,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  July,  1805,  unscathed  and  a 
Coi'poral. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Bisbee's  war  experiences  are,  no  doubt, 
similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Biddle  ;  he  having  joined  Com- 
pany "  C  "  of  the  139th  New  York  Slate  Volunteers  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  After  three  long  years 
of  varying  fortune,  a  period  crowded  with  incidents 
(never  other  than  interesting  when  narrated  by  the 
doctor),  upon  his  discharge,  and  return  to  Brooklyn, 
he  began  at  once  the  study  of  dentistry  with  Dr.  Mi- 
rick. 

These  few  names,  whose  army  service  we  have  re- 
corded, are  all  among  the  profession  in  Kings  county 
who  jiurticipated  actively  in  the  late  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

In  1861,  a  desire  for  co-operative  union  among  all 
the  professions  was  felt.  In  dentistry,  this  found  ex. 
pression  and  definite  shape,  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Allen  in  West  Eleventh 
street.  New  York  city,  at  which  place  was  organized 
(by  Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  who  had  come  but  recently 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

The  New  York  Dental  Society. — This  associa- 
tion, after  it  was  instituted,  met  in  the  Cooper  Union, 
and  was  not  in  any  sense  local.  It  stretched  its  gene- 
rous arms  across  both  the  North  and  East  rivers  to 
sister  cities,  gathering  within  its  hospitable  embrace  all 
those  who  chose  to  accept  the  principles  shadowed 
forth  in  its  constitution.  Among  the  members  of  this 
society  were  many  Brooklyn  ])ractitioners,  who,  one  year 
later  with  kindliest  feelings,  but  because  of  greater  con- 
venience, thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  Brooklyn; 
where,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  then  at  270  Ful- 
ton street,  was  organized,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
1802, 

The  Brooklyn  Dental  Association,  with  tlie 
following  BoAUD  or  Otficeus:  W.  C.  Parks,  President; 
A.  II.  Ilawes,  Vice-President;  John  Allen,  Treuaurer; 
Wm.  B.  llurd,  Secretarij.  The  original  membership 
of  this  society  was  thirteen;  composed  chiefly,  strange 
as  it  may  seen,  of  New  York  dentists.      Tiiis  number 


was  not  materially  augmented  during  the  short  and  un- 
eventful life  of  the  association,  covering  as  it  did  a 
period  of  |)iM-lia])s  four  years,  through  the  last  half  of 
which  it  languished,  and  ultimately  died  from  sheer 
neglect.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  the  members  of  the  society  became  too  fullv 
occupied,  professionally,  to  allow  them  opportunity  to 
attend  properly  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them. 

The  year  following  the  dissolution  of  the  above 
society  marks  a  new  epoch  in  dental  good-fellowship 
in  Kings  county;  for,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Mills 
113  Henry  street,  was  organized,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  December,  1807, 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Dental  Science  and 
Art — First  Offickus:  II.  G.  Mirick,  President;  Clias.D. 
Cook,  Vice-President;  E.  L.  Childs,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Wm.  Jarvis,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  I.  C. 
Monroe,  Treasurer.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  among  the  members  of  this  organization,  because 
of  the  length  and  pretentiousness  of  the  name,  which 
was  changed  on  January  4,  1869,  to 

The  Brooklyn  Dental  Society,  by  which  it  is 
now  known.  During  the  first  year  of  this  society  the 
State  Dental  Law  went  into  effect,  a  fact  due  (not  a 
little)  to  perfect  organization  and  unanimity  of  purpose 
among  the  members.  At  this  time  all  were  workers  • 
the  minds  of  the  society  were  jjregnant  with  new  pro- 
jects; visionary  formulas  took  shape;  experimental  ideas 
were  advanced  and  developed;  the  leaven  of  the  whole 
society  was  a  keen  desire  to  elevate  the  beneficent  as 
well  as  social  and  scientific  side  of  the  profession. 
After  many  lengthy  and  exhaustive  discussions  at  the 
regular  and  special  meetings,  an  entirely  novel  and  very 
praiseworthy  enterprise  was  started,  namely  a  Dental 
Infirmary,  which  was  opened  at  260  Washington  street 
on  the  morning  of  January  10th,  1870.  The  time  of 
the  members  was  so  apportioned  that  each  devoted  one- 
half  a  day  a  month  to  the  charitable  venture,  thus  in- 
suring the  attendance  of  one  or  more  experienced  prac- 
titioners at  all  times.  For  two  years,  this  infirmary 
was  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  Brooliyn  Dented 
Society;  after  which  time,  the  expenses  having  largely 
increased,  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  contribute  $1,500 
annually,  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  State  Infirmaries. 
This  request  was  acceded  to;  and,  for  two  years 
longer,  the  worthy  poor  were  treated  gratuitously  ; 
clinics  were  held  daily;  much  experimental  work  was 
done.  But,  through  lukewarmness,  lack  of  interest  or 
some  other  inexpliciable  cause,  the  greatest  monument 
that  the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society  ever  reared  to  its 
honor,  succumbed  to  circumstances.  Thus  died  the 
only  Dental  Infirmary  ever  founded  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Society  was  duly  incorporated  under  the  Laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  17,  1869  ;  the 
official  documents  filed  at  Albany,  April  5th,  1869. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
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Dental  Association  was  adopted.  Nothing  of  Hpeoial 
moment  occurred  until  March  13,  1882,  when,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Kinjjs  County  Mi-dical  Soiicty,  a 
Libniry  and  Heading  Room  was  esitahli.shid  at  Kver- 
ett  Hall,  No  :}98  Fulton  Btreet.  The  original  iiooioty 
numbered  but  twelve;  the  prenent  meniberiihi|>  is  forty- 
five.  Okkiceks  :  James  11.  Kaee,  /'/v.«.;  J.  \\.  Hrown, 
Vice-l^ts.;  L.  G.  Wilder,  Rec.  Secy.;  W.  H.  John.ston, 
Car.  Sec;  F.  C.  Walker,  Treas.;  W.  .M.  K.uns.l.ll, 
Librarian. 

The  IVesidfiils o{  this  organi/.alion,  both  as  the  lirook- 
l;in  Society  of  Dental  Science  aniX  the  lirooklyn  Dental 
>'ocie<y,  have  been  as  follow.i  :  H.  G.  ^liriek,  1867-'8; 
C.  D.  Cook,  l»<t5S-'9  ;  O.  K.  Hill,  ISOO-'TO  ;  G.  A.  Mills, 
lUTO-'l  ;  A.  H.  Broekway,  I87l-'j;  William  Jarvie, 
Jr.,  18-2-'3  ;  W.  T.  Shannon,  1873-4  ;  William  K. 
Khiieiidurf,  1874-5  ;  W.  H.  Atkin.son,  197.'>-'t!  ;  H.  G. 
Miriyk,  K^7G-'7;  O.  E.  Hill,  1^^77-'8  ;  C.  I).  Cook,  1878- 
'80;  J.  E.  Monroe,  1880-'!;  A.  H.  Broekway,  1881-'2. 

On  December  17,  1807,  in  response  to  an  informal  call, 
a  convention  of  delegates,  represent ini;  the  several  den- 
tal societies  of  the  State,  met  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  confer 
as  to  the  advisability  of  st'curing  from  the  Legislature 
a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry.  A  law  was 
finally  drafted  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  April 
7tli,  1868,  and  passed.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental  So- 
ciety which  was  very  actively'  representeil  at  Albany. 

This  law  secured  the  perfect  organization  of  the  den- 
tal profession,  and  its  legal  recognition;  and  gave  "  The 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  authority  to 
issue  legal  diplomas  to  all  ap|)ltcants  who  should  be 
found  worthy.  On  application  made  by  the  Dental  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
amendment  was  passed,  giving  to  the  Society  the 
authority  to  confer  with  its  diploma  the  degree  of 
"  Master  of  Dental  Surgery"  (M.D.S.),  in  evidence  that 
its  possessor  has  not  only  passed  the  rigid  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  Board  of  Censors  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  but  is  ipialified  for  and  actually  engaged 
in  ref  ular  and  successful  practice. 

In  March,  1878,  a  Mr.  Garvin,  a  resident  politician  of 
the  fan\ous  Si.xth  Ward  of  New  York,  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  an  amendment  to  section  9  of  the  dental 
law  passed  April  7,  1868,  necessitating  all  dentists  to  be 
college  f/radnates,  and  to  bold  diplomas  testifying  to 
that  fact.  This  w.as  clearly  a  stroke  at  the  dental  pro- 
fession, the  m.ajorily  of  whose  older  and  more  promi- 
nent practitioners  had  made  themselves  proficient 
through  early  apprenticeships  and  long  years  of  active 
experience;  these  men  were  recognized  m.isfers  of  their 
profession,  yet  had  never  been  subjected  to  qualifying 
examinations,  or  received  diplomas  from  any  society, 
board  or  college.  Owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
dentists  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  the  bill  failed  to 
pass.  In  May,  1878,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ' 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  bill  was  i 


unanimously  endoraed,  an.l,  ihn-..^.. ..,.  l.-ij,;.  ,i, 

troduced  before  the  legislature,  where  it  became  a  law 
June  '.'o,  IH71I.  (  Chap.  540  of  the  Laws  of  that  SeMiow), 
which  provide<l  that: 

"  It  almll  lie  tuilnwful  for  ony  (wnwin  to  |imctiee  DontUtry 
In  the  State  of  New  Vork  for  tm'   or  ri-wnr>l,    in  Imlt 

have  rfet.ivi-<l  n  |>rii|»'r  cliploiiin,  orr.Tti(t<!it.'  ■  '  .tum 

from  till' Stntf  I>)-iilnl  .S<H'ii-ty,  or  fr<  '  f  ii  reim- 

talili'   clciitul  or  iiii'ilirn!   cnllrKi-,  ri"  n  liv  Mi<l 

•.iHirtv;  pniviilcil  thiit  notliiuK  iri  thin  Motion  nhull  iippi;  to 
IHTsoiis  now  enK'iiK'"!  in  the  prii.llce  of  Ih-ntUtry  in  UioSUte 
of  New  York,  iind  that 

•Every  prmon  prnoticinK'  I  ><'nli«try  within  thin  8taio  shall, 
within  Nixty  clays  after  the  pojuuijco  of  thin  act.  ri-gi-l.-r  in  tho 
olllce  of  the  clerk  of  th<M'ounty  whi-ro  located. 

In  order,  also  to  protect  those  already  in  practice, 
through  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  above  enactment, 
another  law  (Chap.  -'176,)  was  passed  May  -.'rt,  1881, 
affording  them  a  further  opportunitv  for  registration. 

Skition  I.  Any  p«Tson  who  was  engag^l  in  the  regular 
practice  of  dentiittry  within  thi.s  state  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  who  wa» 
entitle<l  to  registration  as  a  cU-ntist  as  provided  iiy  the  third 
section  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  entitled  '•.An  art  to  reg- 
ulate the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  state  i>f  New  York,"  hut 
who  failed  to  cause  his  name  to  lie  ri'gistereil  ns  therein  pro- 
vided, and  who  shall  make  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
county  in  whirli  he  registers,  his  afiidavit  to  the  affect  that 
he  was  so  engaged  in  such  practice  of  dentistry  and  so  enti- 
tled to  registration,  may,  within  sixty  days  after  the  |wi»cge 
of  this  act,  cause  his  name,  office  and  post-office  addre^t  to 
be  registered  in  the  county  clerk's  otfice  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  sjiid  third  section  of  said  act,  and  sueh  regi.si  rat  ion 
shall  have  like  force  and  elT<>ct  a.s  if  made  within  the  time 
prescrilwd  by  said  section  of  said  act.  Any  |i«-rsf>n  who  shall 
wilfully  make  anil  file  a  fal»«'  affidavit  for  the  purpos<- of  pro- 
curing such  registration  shall  be  subject  to  conviction  and 
punishment  for  perjury. 

§  2.  Every  person  hereafter  authorized  to  practice  den- 
tistry within  this  state  shall,  before  commencing  to  practice, 
register  in  the  clerk's  oflire  of  the  county  where  he  Intends  to 
commence  the  practiee  of  dentistry".  In  a  iKxik  to  be  kept  for 
that  puri>os»'.  his  name.  ntVice  and  post-oflii-e  address,  t  >gether 
with  the  name  of  the  society,  college  or  other  authority  from 
which  he  has  received  his  diploma  or  certifie.ite  of  iiiialifica- 
tion  to  practice  dentistry. 

g  3.  The  clerk  of  any  county  shall  lie  obliged,  upon  the 
payment  to  him  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  make  the 
registry  of  any  person  provided  for  io  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  which  sum  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  collect  and  rt«eive 
from  the  person  registering. 

g  4.  This  act  shall  take  elTect  immediately. 

Kings  County  Dental  Society. — The  Dental  I^w 
provides  that  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  shall  be  organized  a  society 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  Under  this  provision  Kings  county- 
is  embraced  in  the  Second  District  Society,  which  in- 
cludes the  follow  ■  •  • 'ies,  viz:  Ri< "  ~  "  'k. 
Queens,  Kings,  N'*  -fer.  Orange,  :  it- 
nam  and  Dutchess.  The  County  Society  was  organiiicd 
on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1868.     The  6rst  Opficbrs 
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were:  W.  B.  Hind,  President;  G.  A.  Mills,  F«ce-Pres«- 
dentj  Wm.  Jarvie,  Jr.,  Recording  Secretary;  H.  G. 
Miriek,  Treasurer;  L.  S.  Straw,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Thirty-eight  members  were  enrolled  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  present  membership  is  sixty-five.  Oi'fickrs: 
E.  II.  Dickey,  President;  W.  A.  Campbell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Jno.  J.  Pitts,  Recording  Secretary;  L.  G. Wilder, 
TVeamrir;  F.  C.  Walker,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  V . 
W.  Dolbeare,  Librarian.  The  society  has  practically 
demonstrated  since  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the 
wisdom  of  organization,  and  the  l)enefits  that  invaria- 
bly follow  in  the  wake  of  co  operative  union  and  har- 
mony. 

Db  .G.  F.  Reesk,  haK  discovered  and  patented  a  com- 
position for  making  artificial  dentures  ;  many  advan- 
tages are  claimed  for  this  foundation  by  the  inventor. 
Dit.  Tugs.  O.  Oliver  is  known  to  the  profession 
through  his  plastic  fillings  of  French  alloy,  amalgam, 
and  gutta  percha,  all  of  which  rank  high  in  excellence. 
Dr.  a.  N.  Chapman  has  recently  invented  an  in- 
genious device  for  fastening  artificial  teeth  to  the 
plate.  Dr.  W.  K.  Nortiiai.l,  one  of  the  pioneer  den- 
tists of  Brooklyn,  discovered  and  introduced  the  use  of 
arsenic  for  the  devitalization  of  the  pulp  in  the  tooth, 
and  generously  advertised  his  discovery,  the  importance 
of  which  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the  use  of 
arsenic  for  the  purpose  named  became  universal.  The 
most  valuable  invention  claimed  for  Kings  county  is 
that  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Watts,  who  discovered  and 
patented,  in  18-53,  a  method  by  which  gold  can  be  crys- 
tallized, and,  in  that  state,  used  with  far  better  results 
for  all  dental  purposes  than  in  the  foil.  Many  and  ex- 
tremely various  were  the  tests  applied  to  the  new  form 
of  gold,  all  of  which  resulted  favorably,  thus  demon- 
strating practically  the  merits  of  the  discovery.  Ob- 
jections were  thus  almost  immediately  overcome,  and 
the  profession  generally  endorsed  and  used  crystal,  or 
spone  gold,  as  it  was  at  times  called.  With  its  intro- 
troduction  a  new  era  was  opened  in  dentistry,  in  the 
restoring  with  gold  of  broken  and  lost  portions  of  (and 
occasionally  even  whole  crowns  of)  teeth;  the  value  of 
this  invention  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Something  like  an  approximate  iilea  of  the  vaslness 
of  the  profession  and  its  extraordinary  growth  may  be 
had  from  the  following  facts  :  One  hundred  years  ;igo 
the  United  States  was  possessed  of  but  one  dentist,  an 
Englishman,  John  Woofendale  by  name,  who  remained 
in  this  country  less  than  two  years,  when  he  returned 
home.  In  1873,  there  wercl2,00<t  dentists  in  America. 
Now  there  are  17,000.  Brooklyn  to-day  claims  193 
active  practitioners.  The  consumption  of  gold  for 
professional  purposes  is  enormous.  It  is  variously  esti- 
mated that  from  one  to  three  tons  is  used  annually  in 
packing  the  teeth  of  the  American  people.  A  certain 
Kings  county  statistician  recently  prophesied,  after 
careful  mathematical  deduction,  that,  in  the  twenty-first 
century,  all  the   gold    in    the   country  will   be   in   the 


graveyards.  Wc  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Drs.      f 
0.  E.  Hill,  D.  II.  Mirick   and   C.  D.   Cook   for  the 
very  generous  assistance  they  rendered  the  compiler  of 
the  above  historical  sketch. 


De.  George  W.  Fr.\im. — The  name  Fraim  was  originally 
spelled  Fraime.  By  different  branches  of  tlie  family  in 
America  it  is  now  variously  sijelled  Fraime,  Fraim,  and 
Frame.  Three  brothers  of  the  name,  all  English  Quakers, 
came  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  them  locating  in  what  is  now  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  another  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  third  elsewhere  ■ 
in  the  then  sparsely  settled  country,  presumablj-  in  western  ^ 
Pennsylvania.  The  family  of  Hoffnagle  was  very  earl}'  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  one  of  the  name  purchased  property 
which  was  conveyed  to  him  directly  from  William  and 
Thomas  Penn.  A  portion  of  the  property  mentioned  was  the 
plot  known  as  the  old  PYaim  homestead,  in  Lancaster,  the 
families  of  HolTnagle  and  Fraim  having  intermarried,  and 
which  was  continuously  in  possession  of  ancestors  and  rela- 
tives of  Dr.  George  W.  Fraim  until  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Members  of  both  families  mentioned  were  participants  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  1812-14,  bearing  arms  in 
defence  of  American  liberty;  and  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of 
just  pride  that  Dr.  Fraim  points  to  the  fact  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  patriot  stock. 

Dr.  George  W.  Fraim  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  above  mentioned,  April  14th,  1834,  and  is, 
accordingly,  about  fifty  years  old  at  this  time.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Lan- 
caster, and,  later,  graduated  from  the  old  J'ranklin  Academy 
of  that  place,  since  merged  in  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. While  yet  young,  he  entered,  as  a  student,  the  office 
of  Dr.  John  Wajlan,  of  Lancaster,  a  dentist,  who  was  in  his 
day  one  of  the  most  successful  and  celebrated  in  the  United 
States.  Graduating  in  dentistry  in  1857,  he  at  once  began  to 
look  about  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  settle  and  practice 
his  profession.  He  stopjied  a  short  time  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  removed  thence  t<>  Pliiladelphia.  From  Philadelphia,  in 
1859,  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  resided  continuously 
since,  having  his  office  on  Fulton  street,  between  Concord 
and  Johnson  streets,  and,  since  1878,  at  No.  301  Fulton  street. 

In  liis  profession,  Dr.  Fraim  has  ever  been  a  leader  and  an 
innovator,  never  a  passive  imitator,  and  always  abreast  if 
not  in  advance  of  the  times.  All  departments  of  dentistry 
have  received  his  careful  attention,  and  all  of  its  details 
have,  in  his  hands  and  under  his  conscientious  study,  been 
so  improved  as  to  combine  to  the  advancement  of  the  whole. 
To  the  literature  of  his  profession  he  has  devoted  much 
thought  and  care,  and  in  all  assemblages  of  dentists  at  which 
he  has  been  present,  he  has  been  recognized  as  an  authority 
upon  all  subjet'ts  relating  to  the  profession.  A  man  of  gen- 
erous impulses,  he  has  tlone  more,  probably,  than  any  other 
one  old  practitioner  in  Brooklyn  to  aid  young  men  of  promise 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  dentistry,  and  establish 
them  firmly  in  its  practice.  These  young  men  have  been 
successively  his  pupils,  his  partners,  and  later,  when  they 
were  endeavoring  to  establish  independent  practices,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  most  careful  solicitude,  and  often  of  a  liberality 
without  which  some  of  them  would  have  found  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  succeed.  Among  the  many  whom  he  has  at  diil'erent 
times  so  assisted,  have  been  several  of  his  nephews,  from 
which  fact  is  derived  the  familiar  inscription  on  his  signs  of 
"  Fraim  &  Nephews."  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Fraim's  dental 
library  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  coun- 
try,    lie  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  states,  with 
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evident  pride,  that  in  no  i-ountry  is  dentistry  on  .xo  high  a 
plane  a«i  in  the  l'nite<l  titates.  especiallT  as  reganis  its  litera- 
ture and  mechanical  appliances,  and  useful  and  important 
disco  ^-rries. 

In  l"<r>;l.  Dr.  Fraim  ninrried  Miss  Mnrv  I^viness.  who  died 
within  a  year  thereafter.  He  was  n^ain  mnrried,  in  1X61.  to 
Miss  Helen  S(H>ni  «t.  who  died  in  Novemlier,  IMT7,  leavinR 
one  son,  who  is  still  living. 

Kinilly  :»nd  Renorotis  in  his  impiil.ies.  Dr.  Fraim  is  liheral 
and  rharltalile  in  his  estimate  of  his  fellow-men.  willing  to 
recognize  truth  in  whatever  guise  it  may  come,  and  hating 
hy{iocrisy  and  shams  of  all  kinds  with  a  hatred  that  amounts 
to  an  ahomination.  In  politics,  he  is  what  may  be  aptly 
termed  a  conservative  Democrat.  Tliere  is  no  question 
worthy  the  notice  of  any  thoughtful  citir.en.  involving  the 
welfare  anil  prosperitv  of  the  l'nii>n  and  the  world  at  large, 
that  does  not  r  .  studious  consiileration  :   htit    he  \9 

not,  as  men  ai  -ityled.  a  politii-ian.     He  has  never 

had  any  desire  tor  publir  office,  and  the  demands  ui>on  hri 
of  his  profession  have  been  so  exacting  as  to  leave  hun  n 
time  to  mingle  in  other  men's  scrambles  for  place:  and.  even 
had  his  life  been  one  of  leisure,  the  inclination  to  so  engage 
would  still  have  been  wanting.  His  rareer  has  been.  and.  so 
long  as  his  life  is  -ipjireH.  will  be.  a  busy  one.  pp>fitable  not 
alone  to  him.  but  to  his  fellows,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the 
profession  he  has  .>o  long  adorned. 

The  following  from  the  Brnokhjn  Smulni/  >,Viy/<.  of  Oct' 
ber  23,  IS81.  is  a  most  litting  ^ife  sketch  of  I>r.  S^^.M■ 
Skivsf.k  ■■ 

"An  old  resident  of  this  city,  .-uid  one  who  was  entitled  to 
l)e  designated   as  a  pioneer  Brooklynile,  though  not  bom 


here,  died  We<ln«-sday.  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  house  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  Henry  and  Montague  streets.  Hr  was 
a  man  of  strong  character,  remarkable  natural  ability,  and 
fine  literary  attainments:  and  all  who  knew  the  late  I>r. 
Salmon  Skinner  in  hi.'*  (>rime,  were  impr»>!««ed  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  I 
and  intlclinablc  _ 

always  an  i^riginator.  never  an  iiiiil<t(or.  iti> 
beaten  tracks,  old  plan?*  of  action  and   wei; 
thought,  would  always  strike  out  fresh  trails,  that 
ral  me<-hani<'>'  alone.  ri>sulted   in   many   brilliant   - 
He  was  bom,  March  0,  1818,  in  roeymans,  .Mbuny  county, 
this  stale,  and,  while  young,  received  *  ihoruufih  i  duration 
in  the  common  schools. 

••  When  quite  •  '-.y.  his  health  not  hein|r  robust,  he 

was  obliged  t">  I  '.  and.  at  the  earlv  aae  of  14.  he 

shipp«'d  on   N>ard  a   u  luili-r.   .ind   v- 
r.Tf"'  Horn,  fo  r-ruise  in  wnn-b  of  oi' 
return.   Ii 
t..  KJv,.  ii|. 

ing  to  tind  an  o|M>ciing  in  III'*,   he  n  •■  of 

President  Martin  Van  Itiiren.  who  <•■■  n.  .1 

his  warm  and  steadfast  friend.  Young  .Hkinner- 
of  the  profession  of  a  dentist  was  the  reanlt  of  a  r 
gestion  made  by  a  female  relative.  He  had  sav. 
fr  '  -'  ,        '     •    =    unrl  nuri  \n-\t 

II  it  oTer  to  the 

■I  in 
\« 
that    tune,    neariv   liali  » 
istry  wa.«  in  its  infancy. 
OS  material  for  |>lalen.  wen*  nnknnwn.    Thf  rmiy  s>ih«r«ncp 
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HISTORY  OF  KINGS  COUNTY. 


Dll.  SALMON  SKINNER'S  RESIDENCi;,    i  iHi.MCR  HENRY  AND 

MONTAGUE    STREETS, 

Erected  1&13.  and  occupied  by  hira  In  1SK3. 

then  used  for  that  purpose  was  gold,  and  the  instruments 
used  were  exceedingly  clumsy  contrivances,  when  compared 
Willi  those  of  the  present  day.  The  pupil  soon  acquired  all 
tlie  knowledge  liis  instruction  was  able  to  impart,  and  he  had 
not  been  in  Pliiladelphia  many  months  before  he  was  able  to 
gi\'e,  instead  of  receive,  instruction;  for  the  reason  that  his 
remarkable  mechanical  and  inventive  genius  then  developed 
itself.  He  returned  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  in  this  state, 
wliere  he  opened  an  oflSce  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
liis  profession.  His  success  was  so  immediate  and  gi'eat  that 
before  he  readied  liis  twenty-fir.st  year,  he  had  made  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  building  of  two  houses;  and  had  also 
a<"cumulated  sufficient  ca])ital  to  enable  him  to  remove  to 
Briioklyn.  He  came  to  this  city  forty  years  ago,  and  located 
in  a  liimse  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  Cranberry  streets. 
Brooklyn  at  tliat  time  was  merely  a  village.  The  lady  who 
rented  the  house  to  Dr.  Skinnor  said  she  desired  to  leave  it 
because  it  was  too  much  in  tlie  city,  and  she  wanted  to  move 
out  into  the  suburbs.  Slie  moved  out  to  the  corner  of  John- 
son and  Fulton  streets,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  suburbs 
of  Brooklyn  in  those  days.  Dr.  Skimier's  Brooklyn  friends 
and  patrons  at  tliat  time  were  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Broad- 
liead,  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  James  Freehmd, 
Henry  Sheldon,  Peter  Holfinan.  and  others  whose  names 
will  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  city.  Dr.  Skinner  did  not  remain  for  any 
great  length  of  time  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and  ('ranberry 
streets  ;  but,  like  his  landlady,  moved  out  into  the  suburbs 
and  commenced  to  practice  his  profession  in  the  house  on  tlie 
corner  of  Montague  and  Henry  streets,  tlien  called  Montague 
place.  Tliat,  and  the  two  adjoining  houses,  were  the  only 
buildings  then  erected  there.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  just  beginning  his  wonderfully  successful  career,  and 
preaclied  in  a  small,  white  frame  building,  supported  on  brick 
pillars,  and  lo(at<-(l  about  tivo  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
house  where  Dr.  Skinner  had  hung  his  shingle  out. 

"The  Wall  Street  Ferry  liad  not  then  been  establislicd. 
Montague,  and  other  streets  in  that  neighborhood,  were 
little  better  than  common  dirt  roads,  and  the  majority  of  the 
jieople  of  Brooklyn  lived  almost  within  shouting  distance  of 
the  Fulton  Ferry. 


"  Dr.  Skinner  experienced  no  difficulty  in  building  up  a 
good  practice,  and  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  dentist  spread 
so  fast  and  far,  that  he  had  not  been  settled  in  Brooklyn 
many  months  before  he  had  rendered  professional  services  to 
almost  every  prominent  man  in  the  count}'.  Tliey  ever 
afterward  remained  liis  warm  friends,  and,  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  no  man  in  the  county  had  a  wider  or 
more  influential  circle  of  friends.  He  was  then  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  church  of  his  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  ; 
and  when  the  project  was  first  entertained  of  building  the 
Reformed  Church,  on  the  Heights,  Dr.  Skinner  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  liberal  supjiorters  of  the  enterprise. 

"His  practice  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  a  number  of  assistants,  and  had  often  as  many  as 
eight  students  under  his  care.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  dentists  in  this  and  other  cities  graduated 
from  his  office.  Dr.  Skinner  was  often  called  upon  to  testify 
as  an  expert,  and,  on  one  such  occasion,  when  asked,  '  are 
you  a  graduate  of  any  college?'  he  replied,  with  considera- 
ble warmth:  '  why,  the  colleges  graduated  from  me.'  After 
many  years'  close  and  hard  work,  the  doctor's  health  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  island  of  Cuba  to  re- 
cuperate. Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the 
ISeu-  York  Herald,  who  was  a  warm  jiersoual  friend  of  Dr. 
Skinner,  engaged  him  to  act  as  the  special  correspondent  of 
that  journal,  and  his  letters  from  Cuba,  over  the  noni  de 
plume  of  'Amigo,'  attracted  wide  attention,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  literary  ability  displayed,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  intelligent  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
were  treated.  His  friendly  relations  with  3Ir.  Bennett  were 
maintained  up  to  the  time  of  that  gentleman's  death,  and  his 
son,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Herald,  was  one  of  the 
doctor's  most  steadfast  adherents.  In  politics,  the  late  Dr. 
Skinner  was  a  Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
was  always  elected  a  delegate  to  the  different  National  and 
State  conventions.  His  last  active  participation  in  political 
affairs  was  at  the  Charleston  Convention,  in  1860.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner was  the  inventor  of  a  fire-escape,  which  is  now  in  use  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  in  the  eastern  states ;  and  all  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  American  Institute 
Fair,  will  doubtless  remember  seeing  a  gas  cooking-stove  of 
his  invention,  the  burners  of  which,  unlike  other  stoves,  are 
on  the  top  instead  of  underneath.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
exhibiting  his  stove,  and  explaining  its  merits,  that  he  con- 
tracted the  cold  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

"One  of  the  enterprises  with  which  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased will  always  be  connected,  is  the  Cypress  Hills  Ceme- 
tery, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  it  is  there 
that  he  was  buried." 


Dr.  David  Salmon  Skinner. — It  is  a  fallacious  thought 
that  the  death  of  one  of  intrinsic  worth  is  an  irreparable 
loss.  As  in  nature,  annihilation  is  impossible,  so  it  is 
of  the  mental  outcome  of  a  ti'uly  original  man.  His 
thought  will  find  embodiment.  Often  years  pass  before 
tills  is  proven;  the  good  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  with 
the  death;  but  Dr.  Salmon  Skinner  left  one  in  whom  the 
speedy  realization  of  the  aspirations  of  his  better  natui'e  was 
obtained. 

Dr.  David  Salmon  Skinner,  the  subject  of  tliis  biographi- 
cal sketi;li  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  corner  of  Hicks  and 
Cranberry  streets,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1844,  and  has  re- 
sided in  Brooklyn  almost  continuously  over  since.  His  educa- 
tion was  rei:ei\  ed  from  such  well-known  mstructors  as  Lyman 
Cobl),  (if  spelling-book  fame;  James  Monteith,  the  com]>ilcr  of 
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^■arious  schiiol  works:  anil  I^rofesaor  SedRwick.  tlio  eminent 
astronomer;  and  the  attentii>n  lu-  then  g!»vf  to  liis  ^ttmlies  has 
been  of  Kreat  value  evf>r  since,  for  lii:*  culture  and  retinenifnt. 
joine<l  to  niiKit  genial  manners,  have  always  bei-n  the  "  0|ifn 
Sesame"  to  the  frieniUhip  and  admission  of  the  charmed 
circles  of  the  U-st  six'iety.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rel>el- 
lion,  although  a  com|>amtively  young  man,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  inilitan.'  atTairs,  ami  was  for  a  short  time  bsmo- 
ciated  with  the  lamented  Kllsworth.  He  assisted  in  raising  a 
company  for  the  Nf%v  York  I,»'v;ion.  U.  .S.  V.,  and  then  s^>^^^•^| 
in  tlie  yiuirtermaster's  llejiartinent  in  the  Shen,'»ndo,ih  Valley 
for  .a  short  time.  Dr.  Skinner  joined  the  famous  Seventh 
Regiment,  N'.  (J.,  .S.  N.  Y..  in  IStW.  and  served  with  them  in 
the  Draft.  Klertion  and  Orange  Riots,  lieing  oomi«liment«il 
by  a  letter  from  his  com|iany  for  his  services  in  the  last-named 
and  most  bloody  encounter  with  the  mob.  He  wos  elected  a 
life  memlierof  the  Veteran  .Vssociation,  and  still  takes  ade«>p 
interest  in  all  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  the  active  regi- 
ment. 

When  3 1  years  old  he  joine<l  the  orrler  of  Free  and  Arr*pted 
M.isons,  .ind  has,  with  charactt^ristic  thoroughness,  r 
the  highest  rank,  but  lately  entering  the  thirty-thinl 
and  in  a  few  Tnontlis  will  N>  elected  to  life  men)l>ership  in  his 
lodge,  as  he  will  then  l>e  a  veteran  in  that  institution.  Tlie 
contidence  re|K>aed  in  his  integrity  and  good  judgment  has 
lieen  manifeste<l  by  his  election  to  various  high  offices,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  by  companies  and  a.<>s<MMations  with  which  he 
\vasconne<t»'<l:  and,  although  profferwl  nominations  for  polit- 


i<'al  offices,  ho  has  always  declined  the  honor,  pref' 

main  in  priv.ite  life,  ami  give  that  atteiitiiMi  to  tlw  n 

of  dentistry  that   his  large  and  influential  practice  n<<|uires. 

The  Doctor,  at  an  early  age,  evince<l  decided  journalistic  .il>il- 

ity,  and  for  many  years  has  edited  the  society  and  dramatic 

departments  of  some  of  our  leading  pa|iers.  his  articles  being 

notable  for  their  crispness.  |<ungency  and  analytii^l  acumen. 

As  a  dentist,  ho  takes  the  highest  rank,  it  U-ing  )<  '    nt 

efTort    to  do  the  U-st  work  in  his  profession;  and 

among  our  most  culture<l  and  wj^lthy  |>e«'ple,  have  mcutuI  t<> 

him  a  tine  comix'tence. 

In  private  life,  he  is  truly  an  enjoyable  man.  f'  ■ 
fining  enjoyments;  a   st^-ady  patron  of  the  niu-  -. 

and  one  with  whom  conversation   ia  lioth  a  pIcAsuro  and 
profit. 

Among  the  ]>rominent  dentists  of  Brooklyn  wc  mar 
mention  the  following: 

Charles  W.   Harn-ys,  108  4th  street,  E.  D. 

Est.iblishpil  18«7.  8<5  4th  street.      In   1877.  removed  to 
present  adilrj-ss,  110  4th  street. 

('.  A.  Marvin.   D.D.S..  Ii'.O  Clinton  street. 

Establish-. I    r-^'.n  ;    ir-il--!     .f    ••  iri    v,,    l,---at    TVnt^tl 
So<ietiea :  =■ 

State  Den: 

in  New  Yor.s.  i  ■■;it^'-"  ■■!    lH:iti.*!,-. 
nectoti  with  N.  Y.  <  >ilontological  S 
ixation. 
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EARLIER  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN 
KINGS  COUNTY.— The  earlier  begin- 
nings of  Education,  both  in  its  public  and  ^jr*- 
vate  form,  in  Brooklyn  and  Willianisburgh, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  stated  in  our  chapter  on 
the  Il'istory  of  Education  in  Kiii'js  County  (pages  409 
to  418),  and  in  the  History  of  \\\^  Department  of  Public 
Education,  by  Hon.  T.  G.  Beegkx,  Esq.  (pages  609  to 
618);  as  well  as  in  the  histories  of  the  several  county 
towns  presented  in  this  volume. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  the />?'«uafe  schools  which, 
since  the  begitining  of  the  present  century,  have  flour- 
ished within  the  liniils  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn, 
we  have  a  larger  subject  than  we  are  able  to  compass 
within  the  space  allowed  to  us.  Their  number  has  been 
extraordinary;  their  merits  and  demerits  we  do  not  feel 
competent  to  discuss. 

A  few  names  stand  clearly  out  in  the  memories  and 
approval  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Foremost  among 
them  was  John  Beyxox,  whose  school  was  located 
on  Nassau  street,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  that 
Btreet  and  Washington  street — then  a  pleasant  tree- 
shaded  neighborhood  of  dwellings.  Beynon  is  char- 
acterized as  "a  freethinker,  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas 
Paine,  but  an  excellent  scholar  and  good  teacher,  al- 
though he  possessed  a  hot  temper  and  not  much  suavity 
of  manner."  He  was  considered  as  an  estimable  citizen; 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  and 
Suppression  of  Vice  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  formed 
in  1815;  and  it  was  at  his  school-house  that  the  meeting 
was  called  by  Messrs.  Snow,  Mercein,  Herbert  and 
others,  in  1810,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
tlie  Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union  ;  so  that,  despite 
his"freethinking"  tendencies,  we  must  consider  Beynon 
to  have  been  one  of  the  solid,  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
respected  by  the  best  men  of  the  village. 

He  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Seaiiuhy,  formerly  his  assistant,  and  who  patched 
u])  an  old  meeting-house  (which  originally  belonged 
to    the    "Independents,"   afterwards  to  (he  Episcopa- 


lians), which  adjoined  the  northerly  side  of  the  burial 
ground  of  St.  Ann's  Episcopal  Church  (and  which  is 
now  covered  by  the  block  of  stores  called  "  St.  Ann's 
Buildings),  and  used  it  as  a  school-room.  Here  he  kept 
a  classical  and  English  school  of  great  excellence,  in 
which  many  of  our  oldest  citizens  received  their  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Seabury  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  a  thorough  teacher.  He  was  widely 
esteemed  for  his  scholastic,  theological  and  editorial 
abilities.  John  Swinburne,  his  assistant,  was  also  a 
conscientious,  methodical  teacher,  and  an  excellent  dis- 
ciplinarian. He  afterwards  conducted  a  classical  sem- 
inary of  high  reputation,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Of  a  later  date  (1840-60?)  was  Mr.  B.  W.  Dwight, 
who  kept  a  school  on  the  south  side  of  Livingston  street, 
between  Sidney  place  and  Clinton  street.  About  184C, 
it  was  the  principal  school  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  D.  is 
characterized  by  Gen.  A.  C.  Barnes  "as  well  remem- 
bered for  his  brisk  ways,  his  lectures  to  the  boys  on  the 
practical  subjects  of  life,  and  for  his  long,  lithe  bamboo 
stick,  tipped  with  a  button,  for  thumping  the  crania  of 
inattentive  or  mischievous  pupils  in  the  remote  corners 
of  the  school-room.  He  had,  also,  a  trick  of  seizing  of- 
fending youth  by  the  hair,  gently  twitching  it  at  first, 
and  inquiring  if  the  process  hurt.  Repeating  the  act 
with  gradually  increasing  force,  until  tears  of  agony 
stood  in  the  victim's  eyes,  he  would  assure  him  that  the 
teacher  was  a  still  greater  sufferer  from  the  high  crimes 
committed  by  those  under  his  charge.  Prof.  Dwight 
made  classical  study  a  prominent  feature  of  his  curri- 
culum. Prof.  D.  P.  Holbrook  was  his  first  assistant, 
and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  boys  by  his  gentle 
manners  and  patient  faithfulness  as  a  teacher." 

Julius  R.  Pomeroy  for  several  years  kept  a  private 
school  for  boys,  at  65  Henry  street.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Daniel,  and  the  school  was  removed 
to  a  small  building  in  Willow  street,  near  Pierrepont. 

A.  B.  Moeehouse's  school  for  young  ladies  in  Clin- 
ton street,  near  Sackett,  was  very  popular  for  many 
years  in  South  Brooklyn. 
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Among  other  pri\.i:.         ,    ..:..h    will   <..,,.; 

the  minilM  of  many  Hrooklyiiitc)  of  recent  generntionn,  i 
were  tlie  f.iiicrtnc  fnntitiiti  for  voimi;  latliejt  in  Jolin- 
»on  street,  kept  l>y  the  Misses  I.awkkni  n;  anil  I'rof.  ' 
J.  ('.  Oveiciiisisk's  hoIiooI,  in  the  llaniiltun  Hiiililing,  ! 
which  was  cliiefly  a  fitting  sehool  for  college  for  young  ; 
men.  I 

The  Packer  Collegiate  Institute — The  first  en- 
tloweil  iiistitutli>n  tor  feni.ile  e<lii<'.'itii>n,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  tlu'  Alhaiiy  I'V'niaie  Acaileniy.  It  was 
founded  by  Chancellor  Kent,  John  V.  Henry,  Gideon  I 
Hawiey  and  others,  in  IHII,  and  incorporated  in  IN'.M. 
A  similar  institution  was  subseipiently  foiiinled  in  the 
metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Hutgers  Female  Insti- 
tute— now  Rutgers  College. 


•*''•"■• ■     i-'T"- • •■;       "•■•'••••  —  ■..     ■    ■    '-f 

that  year  the  Hchool  building,  with  it*  library,  chemi- 
cal and  astrononiiral  app.-iratus,  natural  history  roller- 
tionii,  etc.,  wan  drstroyed  by  fire.  Itefore  the  tlamcn 
werv  exlinguiiihed,  the  uiw  of  room«  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  was  lendereil  and  accepted,  and  the  si-luxil 
wan  not  int<-rrupti'd  for  an  hour.  Within  three  days, 
and  while  the  smoke  from  the  rilinit  woa  NtillMcending, 
Mrs.  Harriet  I,.  Packer  adiln-sscil  a  i-omnnmication  to 
the  trustees,  stating;  that  her  lalf  hiisbanil,  William  S. 
Packer,  had  desired  to  fuuml  an  educational  institu- 
tion, and  that  she,  as  his  representative,  profmsed  to 
carry  out  his  wishes.  .She  therefore  offered  to  re-i-ntab- 
lish  the  institution  on  a  more  permanent  and  solid  basis; 
and  dedicate  it   for  all  time  to  the  advancement  of  fe- 


.1:1:  1  (tLLEi.l.\TE  l.\.~riri   I:.. 
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...i;.M').N  .-ii!r,i;r.  iiiiohklvn   meiliitji.  n.  y. 


In  18t4  the -Brooklyn  Female  Academy  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  an  Act  of  the  Legisl.iture  during  the  same  year. 
It  was  modelled  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  others;  and  A. 
Crittenden,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  during  twenty  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  became 
its  first  principal. 

Two  brick  bnildings  were  erected  on  Joralemon  street, 
between  Court  and  Clinton;  the  main  one,  in  which 
were  all  the  school  apartments,  was  7.'>  by  100  feet  and 
four  stories  in  height;  the  other,  a  boarding  house,  wa« 
50  feet  square  and  also  four  stories  high.  The  Acad- 
emy was  formally  opened  Jlay  4th.  I  s  id.  Its  career 
was  prosperons  until  \So^,  when  il«  revenue  from  tui- 
tion .alone  had  reached  ♦:2(»,000  per  annum,  and  its  daily 


male  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  Art  and  Sci- 
ence, on  condition  that  the  stockholders  would  transfer 
their  ownership  in  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  to 
found  a  similar  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
men.  She  wrote:  "  What  I  contemplate  in  this  is  to 
apply  (i<'..".,ooo  of  Mr.  Packer's  property  to  the  erection 
of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in  the 
higher  branches  of  literature,  in  lieu  of  that  now  known 
as  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy."  The  condition 
which  she  impose<l  was  accepted  by  the  trnstees;  and 
the  corporators  consented  to  transfer  their  interest  to  a 
school  for  boys,  under  the  title  of  the  Brooklyn  Col- 
legiate and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Institntion  was   chartered   by  the   Lcgislatnre, 
under  the  name  of  the  Packer  ColieffiaU  InttituU.     In 
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a  Bubseqnent  letter,  >rr8.  Packer  expressed  her  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  on  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
in  giving  his  name  to  tlie  institution,  and  projjosed  to 
add  ti20,000  to  her  former  donation,  to  further  aid  the 
trustees  in  the  erection  of  a  building  which  should  be  a 
token  of  the  refined  and  elevated  influences  to  be  found 
within  its  walls.  This  sum  of  |20,000  was  never  called 
for. 

The  erection  of  the  present  building,  on  the  site  of 
the  one  destroyed,  was  at  once  commenced;  and  it 
was  formally  opened  on  the  9th  of  November,  1854.  It 
exceeds  the  former  one  in  size  by  one-third,  and,  with 
the  grounds,  has  an  estimated  value  of  ^200,000.  This 
edifice,  in  the  beauty  of  its  architectural  design,  and  in 
the  convenience  of  its  arrangements,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  college  edifice  in  the  country.  It  has  a  tower 
for  the  support  of  a  telescope,  resting  on  a  deep  foun. 
dation,  and  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome.  Its 
chapel  is  of  the  early  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  has  u  seating  capacity  of  1,000.  It  has  a  lec- 
ture room,  laboratory,  cabinet,  library,  gymnasium,  etc., 
etc. 

The  endowment  of  this  school  by  its  liberal  patron 
was  made  on  the  express  condition  that  all  profits  aris- 
ing therefrom  sliould  be  faithfully  applied  to  its  further 
improvement,  and  for  enlarging  and  improving  its  facil- 
ities for  instruction. 

There  are  ten  Packer  scholarships,  determined  by  the 
faculty;  eight  endowed  scholarships,  and  ten  grammar- 
school  scholarsliips,  the  incumbents  of  which  are  se- 
lected, by  competitive  examination,  fi-om  among  the 
graduates  of  the  Central  Grammar  School  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1882,  gratuitous  instruction  was  ^iven,  which,  at 
regular  tuition  rates,  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  13,000. 

Aid  has  been  received  by  this  institution,  fiuni  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $30,000. 
'I'he  present  endowment  is  about  %42,.500. 

The  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  been : 
John  Skillman,  George  Wood,  Seth  Low,  G.  G.  Van 
Wagener,  and  the  present  President,  A.  A.  Low,  who 
lias  held  the  position  since  1858. 

Ai.ON/.o  CiJiiTENDKN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  was  President 
of  the  Institute  from  its  beginning  until  his  death, 
January  23,  1883.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Berk- 
shire county,  Mass.,  April  7,  1801.  At  an  early  ago 
he  entered  Union  College,  and  was  noted  for  the  assid- 
uity and  devotion  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies. 
lie  graduated  in  the  class  of  1824,  and  went  to  fill  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Albany  Female  Academy. 
Subse(piently  appointed  principal  of  that  institution, 
he  remaineil  until  1845,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  which  was  burned  Janu- 
ary 1,  IS.'jO.  Through  Prof.  Crittenden's  promptness 
the  school  was  re-established  almost  immediately.  The 
growth,  prosperity  and  advancement  of  "Packer" 
engrossed  Prof.  Crittenden's  time  and  attention,  and 


was  the  principal  study  of  his  life.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  pu])ils  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  have  there 
been  educated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
vast  influence  of  such  an  institution  and  such  a 
man.  He  attained  the  highest  rank  and  distinc- 
tion as  an  upright,  skillful  educator  and  adminis- 
trator. Alert,  punctual,  judicious  and  firm  in  his 
headship,  he  directed  numerous  and  accomplished 
teachers,  kindled  the  studious  zeal,  and  won  the  affec- 
tionate confidence  and  regard  of  his  pupils.  He  also 
found  time  to  assist  struggling  genius  and  to  encour- 
age talent.  Many  a  young  man  owes  to  his  thought- 
fulness  and  generosity  the  word  which  has  helped  him 
on  to  success.  Prof.  Crittenden  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  as  an  educator,  citizen 
and  man,  was  respected  and  esteemed  wherever 
known. 

Professor  Dabwix  G.  Eaton  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  in  place  of  Professor  Alonzo 
Crittenden,  deceased,  but  was  compelled  to  decline  be- 
cause of  poor  health.  Prof.  Eaton  has  been  connected 
with  the  Packer  Institute  since  1851,  or  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years,  and  has  occupied  the  chair  of  higher 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  with  peculiar  ability. 
His  ripe  scholarship  and  excellent  financial  knowledge, 
as  well  as  his  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  chemist,  are 
known  all  over  the  Union;  and  his  laboratory  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence.  His  lectures 
and  researches  in  astronomy  have  also  been  delightful 
contributions  to  both  scientific  and  general  knowledge, 
and  have  won  the  commendation  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists. 

Prof.  Teuman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D.,  the  present  Pres- 
ident, was  graduated  from  Rochester  University  in 
18G4,  and  held  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and 
Belles-lettres  in  Vassar  College  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  its  existence.  He  also  re-wrote  Shaw's  Man- 
ual of  English  Literature,  the  well-known  text-book. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  day,  and 
prominent  in  the  lecture  field. 

Board  of  Tkustees,  1883. — A.  A.  Low,  Peter  C. 
Cornell,  Arthur  W.  Benson,  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  R. 
P.  Buck,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Henry  P.  Morgan,  Bryan 
H.  Smith,  Tasker  H.  Marvin,  William  S.  Packer,  A.  S. 
Barnes,  Ripley  Ropes,  Henry  Sanger,  A.  B.  Baylis; 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  ex-officio;  Pres- 
ident, A.  A.  Low;  Treasurer,  Abram  B.  Baylis,  Jr.; 
Secretary,  Henry  P.  Morgan. 


William  S.  Packer  was  born  in  Albany  county,  in 
the  year  1800.  He  was  left  at  an  early  age  entirely  de- 
pendent on  himself,  but  this  was  only  a  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion, and  he  was  noted,  even  in  boyhood,  for  his 
energy,  self-reliance  and  perseverance.  In  early  man- 
hood, he  established  himself  in  the  fur-trade  in  Albany, 
and  fo»inded  the  house  of  Packer,  Prentice  &  Co.,  after- 
wards removed  to  New  York.     His  rare  sagacity,  his 
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Strict  integrity  and  his  readiness  to  holji  ^.mih^ii  iiun, 
who,  hkf  hiin.m-lf,  hml  tlieir  own  way  to  make,  ^avt- 
him  an  ftivi:il>lo  ri>|>iit:ttion  aiiiori^  mon. 

Oil  retiring  from  bii.sincxii  in  l.s-lu,  ht- cuiiiu  to  lirook- 
lyn  to  reside,  and  from  that  time  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  this  city,  entering  heartily  into  all  plans 
for  jnihlie  improvement.  A  man  of  hroad  viewH,  he 
believed  in  the  future  of  Brooklyn,  and  devoted  time, 
intluence  and  money,  to  aid  in  estahlishing  institutions 
for  the  good  of  tlie  people.  lie  was  one  of  the  fouiidi-rs 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
Female  Aeademy,  and  eontriliuted  liherally  to  the 
building  of  various  ehiirches.  The  population  of 
Brooklyn  at  that  time  wa.s  less  than  40,000.  The  vil- 
lage character  still  belongeil  to  it,  thoii-^h  it  had  been 
organized  under  the  form  of  a  eity  government  a  few 
years  before. 

All  the  important  instilulions  ami  public  works, 
which  have  since  been  commenced  or  accomplished 
here,  were  then  still  in  the  future,  and  the  residence 
in  the  ])lace  of  a  man  like  >[r.  Packer,  who,  though 
modest  and  unobtrusive,  had  foresight,  courage,  en- 
terprise, and  influence  with  men,  and  who  used  his 
means  with  intelligent  liberality,  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  public  importance.  It  opened  before  him  a 
quite  unusual  opportunity  of  usefulness,  which  he 
gladly  improved,  and  his  energetic  public  spirit,  with 
that  of  others  with  whom  he  was  associated,  has  had 
its  worthy  and  splendid  memorial  in  the  subsei|uent 
development  of  the  city.  He  died  at  the  close  of  1850, 
and  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  opened  in  1854, 
was  built  by  his  widow  with  the  desire  of  associating 
his  name  with  some  permanent  public  good. 


Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  lH'-,  l'i8  and  140 
.Montague  I'laci'. — -Tiiis  in.stituiion  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  was  established  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Gray, 
IX.  D.,  in  18-il;  and,  nine  years  later,  p.issed,  on  his 
death,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  principal  and  pro- 
prietor, Charles  E.  West,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  the 
Principal  of  the  well-known  Rutgers  Female  College, 
in  New  York  city,  during  its  palmiest  days. 

Dr.  West  has  devoted  himself  for  some  forty  years 
to  the  important  subject  of  female  education,  studying 
the  matter  in  all  its  branches  and  bearings,  and  ascer- 
taining, by  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  instruction 
employed  in  America  and  Kurope,  the  most  suitable 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  his  aim.  By 
close  application,  and  by  giving  himself  over  altogether 
to  his  subject  with  commendable  zeal,  he  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  purposes. 

The  seminary  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  eligible 
streets  in  Brooklyn,  near  the  East  River,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  of  New  York.  The  edifice  is  seventy- 
five  feet  front,  sixty-three  in  depth,  and  five  stories  in 
height.  The  school-rooms  are  large  and  well  ven- 
tilated.     The  remainder  of  the  buibling  is  occupied  as 
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tion  of  young  ladies  from  abroad. 

The  seminary  is  divided  into  two  departmentit, 
junior  and  senior,  each  of  whirh  is  subject  to  subtli- 
vision.  The  course  of  study  comprises  mathematics, 
science,  and  Kni;lish,  aneient  and  nuKlcrn  langua-fcs;  and 
the  pupils  also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  library, 
and  choice  art-collections  aceiimulalcd  by  Prof.  West 
[whose  modesty  alone  has  pl.aced  an  insuperable  bar  in 
thi'  way  of  our  s|ieaking  of  him,  and  of  his  works,  in 
the  manner  whieh  we  desire. — Editor.) 

The  Brooklyn  CoUcRiate  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, .\ft'T  llif  burniii;;  of  tin  Brooklvn  Fi-male 
Academy  in  18S.'i,  and  the  generous  desire  of  Mrs. 
Packer  to  found  and  endow  an  institution  in  its  steail,  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  the  insurance  receive*! 
on  the  burned  building,  and  the  sale  of  its  site,  con- 
stituted a  fund  to  be  returned  to  the  sto<-kholder*,  or, 
with  their  consent,  to  be  transferre<I  to  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  boys  and  young  men.  A 
few  days  after  the  fire,  Messrs.  James  How,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Thorne,  Edward  Anthony,  Cyrus  P.  Smith,  T^utherTJ. 
Wyman  and  .lohn  II.  Prentice,  held  a  nifctinir  at  the 
house  of  the  latter  and  selected  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  April  a,  1853,  Messrs. 
L.  B.  Wyman.  George  S.  Howland,  R.  S.  Tucker,  J. 
v..  Soiithworth,  Isaac  H.  Frothingham,  .John  T.  5Iar- 
tin,  H.  U.  Worthington,  D.  S.  Landoti,  C.  S.  B.iylis, 
J.  C.  Brevoort,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
James  ITow,  ai;d  J.  O.  I»w,  were  chosen  Tnistees.  to 
which  Boar<l,  H.  B.  Claflin,  J.  L.  Putnam,  and  Chas. 
R.  M.arvin,  were  shortly  afterwanls  added.  January 
20th,  1854,  I.sa.ac  H.  Frothin<,'ham  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board;  Josiah  ().  I^w,  its  Secretary;  John 
T.   Martin  having   been  previously  chosen  Treasurer. 

January  31st,  18.'>4,  the  present  site  of  the  institute 
on  Livingston  street,  lO.T  feet  wide  by  150  feet  deep, 
was  purchased,  and  soon  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  was  commenced. 

About  the  middle  of  September  following  the  insti- 
tute was  opened,  with  the  following  FamUtj: 

John  H.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PrMtdent;  Geo. 
W.  Collord,  Latin  and  Grtek;  Richard  S.  Smith, 
Mat/t'-mafici;  Ch.is.  S.  Stone.  Knlural  Sctenrf.*  ; 
Jean  Gustave  Keetels,  fVcnch  ami  Grriuan ;  R.  R. 
Rsiymond,  Rhttoric  and  R»gluh;  E.  C.  Seymour, 
Priiwi/Hil  of  Aoid.    T'  fnt;  John   C.   Overhiser 

and  Nathan  Ballard,  /  <■.*. 

Dr.  Ravmoni>,  who  left  the  Polytechnic  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  Vassar  College  c  which  position  he 
held  till  the  time  of  his  death),  w.as  succeeded  by 
David  H.  Cocuran,  Ph.  D.,  one  of  the  most  thorongb 
teachrrs  and  accomplished  sri'^nti'sts  of  the  day. 

Brooklyn  Juvenile  High  School.— Tliis  school 
was  organized  in  May,  1854,  by  Misses  A.   S.   Dobbin 
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ai. .  .  .-  .:  _  .  .  a  189  Washington  street,  opposite 
the  Brooklyn  Institute.  It  slowly  but  steadily  increased 
in  numbiTs,  until  its  acconiinodations  became  entirely 
too  small,  and  the  principals,  in  18G5,  purchased  three 
lots  of  ground  on  Livingston  street,  near  Court,  and  at 
once  ciiniinenced  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  forty-six  feet  front  by  seventy-eight  feet 
■k'cp,  and  three  stories  high.  This  building  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils,  in  April,  1866;  and  one  year 
afterward,  finding  their  play-ground  too  limited,  they 
purch.ased  two  lots  of  ground  running  through  to 
Scliermerhorn  street.  The  entire  cost  of  the  grounds 
and  building  was  |!48,600.  The  school  was  designed, 
especially,  for  the  thorougli  instruction  of  boys  under 


T.  J.  Ellinwood  became  a  partner  -with  Mr.  Lockwood, 
and  the  new  edifice  was  oi)ened  for  use,  February  4th, 
1868;  the  old  quarters  being  kept  as  a  preparatory  de- 
partment. 

The  academy  progressed  rapidly;  and,  its  importance 
being  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood 
where  it  was  located,  a  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Lockwood  to  place  it  upon  the  firm  and  enduring 
basis  of  a  public  endowment  and  incorporation.  In 
June,  1869,  therefore,  the  property  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
William  S.  Woodward,  Buckley  T.  Benton,  Alfred  S. 
Barnes  and  others,  for  the  sura  of  $100,000,  and  in 
August  following  the  property  was  dedicated  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public.     The  institution  was  duly 
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twelve   years  of  age,  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education. 

The  Adelphi  Academy,  Lafayette  avenue,  corner 
of  Hall  street,  was  started  at  ;i.36  (old  number) 
Adelphi  street,  in  February,  186.3,  by  Aaron  Chadwick 
and  Edward  S.  Bunker,  lioth  of  whom  had  been  long 
connccNil  with  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  They  sold 
out,  shortly  after,  to  Mr.  J.  Lockwood,  who  opened  in 
September,  1H03,  with  eleven  pu])ils;  and  so  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  school  that  larger  quarters  were  found 
at  Nos.  338  and  3»o  Adelphi  street,  and,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1807  (thv  pupils  at  that  time  being  over  three 
hundred),  the  corner-stone  of  a  large  and  elegant 
school  building  was  laid  ut  the  corner  of  Lafayette  ave- 
nue and  St.  James  place.    During  the  same  summer,  Mr. 


incor])orateiI,  with  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Trustees,  Dr. 
Budington,  President.  Dis.agreements  with  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  who  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague  as 
Principal,  from  October  10,  1870  to  1875,  followed  by 
Prof.  Stephen  G.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  to  1883.  The  school 
has  collegiate,  academic,  preparatory,  art  and  music  de- 
partments, with  a  spacious  room  for  physical  exercise. 
The  building  consists  of  the  main  edifice  and  two 
wings.  The  western  wing  was  erected  in  1871,  at  an 
expense  of  $40,000,  which  was  donated  for  the  purpose. 
The  eastern  wing  was  built  in  1879,  through  the 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Charles  Pratt  and  H.  W.  Wheeler. 
The  basement  is  fitted  up  as  a  calisthenium  and 
gymnasium. 
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The  curriculum  of  .tluily  einhniccs  the  hniiiclies 
usually  t:iught  in  jiriniary,  preparatory,  acaileiiiic,  am) 
collegiate  institutions;  and  both  sexes  are  admitted  to 
all  the  grades  of  instruction. 

The  Principals  of  this  academy  have  l)ecn:  John 
Lockwood.till  May,  1870;  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  from 
September,  1870,  to  June,  1875;  Stephen  G.  Taylor, 
from  September,  1S75,  to  June,  188:t,  and  A.  C.  Perkins, 
Ph.D.,  the  present  principal.  The  average  attendance 
has  come  to  be  730. 

In  1873,  the  Adelplii  annual  course  of  lectures  was 
inauguratcil,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

Lockwood's  Academy  (for  both  sexes),  139  and 
141  South  O.vford  street. — Mr.  Joiiy  Lockwood,  after 


Set  on  foot  looking  t<j  the  cstubli.slinn'nt  of  an  institu- 
tion that  wouhl  meet  the  wants  of  ('atholics  in  this  re- 
spect. The  foundations  of  the  College  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  were  laid  in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  the  build- 
ing was  opened  for  educational  purposes  Sejit.  5,  1H71. 
Rev.  J.  T.  I.«andry,  C.  M.,  was  first  President,  serving 
from  the  opening  until  January,  1876.  Rev.  P.  M. 
O'Regan,  C.  M.,  succceiled  him,  and  held  the  position 
until  September,  1877,  when  Rev.  A.  J.  Myer,  C.  M., 
was  appointed.  Rev.  J.  A.  Hartnell,  C.  M.,  followed 
him  in  January,  1882,  and  still  fills  the  oftice. 

This  institution,  the  only  Catholic  institution  in  the 
diocese  possessing  the  privileges  of  a  university,  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  the  thoroughness 
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his  retirement  from  the  Adelphi  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  was  requested,  at  a  public  meeting, 
by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  to  open  another 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  which  had  given  such  prosperity  and 
fame  to  the  Adelphi  Academy;  and  the  present  name 
was  then  proposed.  Agreeably  to  that  invitation,  and 
with  all  but  two  of  his  former  grade  teachers,  he 
opened  the  school,  which,  within  three  years,  reached 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  375  pupils.  It  is  ilr.  Lock- 
wood's  intention  to  secure  its  incorporation. 

St.  John's  College. —  One  of  the  principal  objects 
Bishop  Lougliliii  had  in  view  in  calling  the  priests  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission  into  his  diocese,  was  to 
afford  Catholic  youth  facilities  for  a  higher  education. 
Accordingly,  soon  after  their  arrival,  measures  were 


of  its  training  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  To 
keep  their  colleges  on  a  level  with  the  best  colleges  of 
the  state;  to  fit  young  men  for  a  successful  and  honor- 
able career  in  business,  in  professional  pursuits,  or  in 
the  holy  ministry,  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  those 
connected  with  this  institution. 

The  Brotht  rs  of  ISt.  FrancW  Monasteri/h&ye  founded 
and  now  conduct  several  educational  institutions  in 
Brooklyn,  which  well  deserve  mention. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  founded  three  orders  during  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  first  called  of  Friars 
Minors,  who  were  principally  priests;  the  second  called 
of  Poor  Clares  for  women;  and  the  third  order  for 
men  and  women.  The  Brothers  in  Brooklyn  belong  to 
the  Third  Order,  whose  primary  object  is  to  instruct 
youth    in    the    principles  of   their  religion,  and  in   the 
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branches  of  education  proper  for  business,  and  for  the 
learned  profession. 

The  first  house  of  tlie  order  in  this  country  was  es- 
tablished at  Loretla,  Pa.,  where  the  brothers  conduct  a 
college,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  several  schools.  The 
Brooklyn  house  was  commenced  in  1858.  In  1859,  a 
building  on  Baltic  street,  near  Court,  was  purchased  for 
a  school,  and  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Brothers.  It 
had  been  previouly  used  for  a  short  time  as  a  public 
school,  and  also  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  became 
known,  from  that  time,  as  St.  J^-ancis'  Academy,  and  it 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  monastery  and  college  which 
takes  its  place.  It  has  a  frontage  of  125  feet  on  Baltic 
street,  and  extends   througli  the  block  to  Butler  street. 

Although  Catholic  education  is  not  yet  systenialised 
throughout  the  Union,  it  is  virtually  established ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its  successful  develop- 
ment and  results,  seem  from  a  Catholic  standpoint,  to 
be  phenomenal.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative 
poverty  of  its  supporters,  yet,  owing  to  their  generosity, 
the  Brothers  have  been  able  to  make  great  improve- 
ments both  in  the  appearance  of  the  college  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  working. 

In  1871  Bro.  Jerome,  the  present  superior,  who  had 
been  about  five  years  at  the  head  of  affairs,  extended 
and  raised  the  old  building,  and  added  a  new  wing 
larger  than  the  old  one,  with  the  additions,  and  had  the 
name  clKUiged  to 

St.  Francis'  College,  a  title  by  which  it  has  since 
been  known.  The  course  of  studies  pursued  embraces 
the  mathematics  in  their  various  departments,  p]nglish 
Literature,  ilhetoric,  Jlcntal  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  The  modern 
languages  are  joined  to  the  classical  in  the  collegiate 
course,  and  to  the  commercial  in  the  business  course. 
Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution  are  made  special- 
ties. The  number  of  students  attending  the  college  at 
present  is  250;  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  numberare 
day  scholars,  the  remainder  are  boarders.  The  build- 
ings and  ground  cost  about  $1 15,000,  and  the  app.aratus 
and  library  about  $10,000  more,  'i'lie  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  instruments  are  of  the  most  improved 
kind;  a  good  8ui)ply  of  standard  works  on  science  and 
history  is  sup])Iemented  by  a  number  of  well-approved 
volumes  on  fiction:  the.se  supjily  the  more  advanced 
students  all  the  information  they  require,  while  suitable 
reading  matter  is  also  provided  for  tlic  y(junger. 

The  Franciscan  Brothers  in  Brooklyn  conduct,  be- 
sides St.  Francis'  College, 

St.  Leonard's  Academy.— Early  in  the  vacation 
of  IH.SO,  Bro.  Fiddis,  with  the  a])prol)ation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the  East- 
ern JJistrict,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  location  for  a 
dwelling  and  school  at  190  South  Fourth  street.  It 
opened  with  130  boys,  but  the  number  steadily  increased 
to  75,  and  the  classes  increascMl  from  two  to  four.  In  the 
spring  of  \HH-i,  every  available  space  was  utilized  to 


meet  the  growing  demands  for  admission.  In  April  of 
that  year  a  more  spacious  building  was  purchased,  and 
the  present  location,  a  lot  adjoining  Nos.  138  and  140 
South  Fourth  street,  was  purchased.  The  site  is  healthy 
and  exceedingly  respectable  ;  the  play-grounds  afford 
most  ample  means  of  recreation  to  the  pupils'  hours  of 
recess.  Another  large  building  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  which  will  contain  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments, both  sanitary  and  educational,  of  the  first-class 
college.  As  the  primary  object  of  the  academy  is  to 
impart  a  thorough  commercial,  scientific  and  clas- 
sical education,  the  religious  belief  of  all  is  duly 
respected.  The  course  embraces  all  the  branches 
of  both  a  business  and  collegiate  education.  A 
rigid  examination  in  all  these  studies  is  exacted  be- 
fore the  honors  of  the  Academy  are  received.  This 
institution  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  thorough  of  its 
kind  in  the  cit\^ 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  Brothers  conduct  two 
other  academies  and  seven  parish  schools  in  the  city. 
They  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  opened  : — 

St.  Peter's  Academy,  Hicks  and  Warren  streets, 
was  given  to  the  Brothers  in  September,  1870.  Rev. 
Father  Fransioli,  Pastor.     Pupils,  700. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy,  on  Kent  avenue,  near 
Myrtle,  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Father  Fitzpatrick  in 
1870.  The  Brothers  took  charge  of  it  the  following 
year.     The  number  of  pupils  is  875. 

St.  Joseph's  School,  in  connection  with  the  church 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  Dean  street,  near  Van- 
derbilt  avenue.  The  number  of  pupils  (male)  is  500. 
It  was  built  by  Father  O'Neil,  and  had  been  a  few  years 
in    ojieralion  before  the  Brothers  took  charge  in   1859. 

School  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  in  Debevoise  place, 
built  by  Rev.  Father  McKenna.  The  Brothers  took 
charge  in  1861,  at  its  completion.  The  number  of 
puj)ils  is  450. 

St.  Mary's  School,  "  Star  of  the  Sea,"  on  Nel- 
son and  Court  streets,  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Cassidy  in  1868.  The  Brothers  took  charge  of  it  im- 
mediately.  Puj)ils,  530. 

St.  John's  School,  2l8t  street,  near  Fifth  avenue, 
was  opened  by  the  Brothers  in  February,  1870,  by 
Rev.  Hugh  Maguire,  Pastor.     Number  of  pupils,  350. 

St.  Charles'  School,  Sydney  place,  was  taken  in 
September,  1870  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Freel  being  Pastor.  This, 
as  well  as  the  last  school,  was  in  operation  before  that 
time.     Number  of  pupils,  350. 

St.  Anne's,  on  Front  street  and  Gold,  built  by  Rev. 
Father  Gleason,  in  1873.  The  Brothers  have  charge  of 
it  since  that  time.     The  number  of  pupils  is  500. 

In  1882,  the  Brothers  went  to  the 

School  of  the  Assumption,  in  York  street,  near 
Jay.      The  number  of  pupils  is  ;i00. 

In  these  schools,  a  business  course  is  given;  in  St. 
Patrick's  and  St.   Peter's  Academies,  elocution,   music 
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and  a  few  utlu'i-  extras  are  added.  Most  of  the  others 
bavo  one  or  more  of  these  branches  taught. 

The  Brothers  have  two  out.tide  br.'inohcs,  one  in 
Rondout,  N.  Y.,  ami  tlic  other  in  Miiiiiesniu. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation,*  B.  V.  M.,  200  Clin- 
ton iivi'iiue,  w;i.s  fiiurKled  \t\  MLsliDp  Li>iit;lilin  in  IS.'jS, 
and  in  1803  was  incorporated  as  tlie  "  Keniah-  Institute 
of  the  Visitation." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  tlie  Sisters  pursued  the 
work  of  education  in  their  first  home  on  Johnson  street, 
corner  of  I'earl  street.  In  May,  lH8ti,  tlie  Institute  was 
reuioveil  to  the  residence  known  as  the  "  ILilsey  Home- 
stead," 209  Clinton  avenue,  where  a  flourishing  8(;ho()l 
for  young  ladies  is  m.iiiitained. 


ACADEMY  \>V  TIIK    VISITATION. 

The  new  building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is  of 
Jersey  frec-slone,  with  a  frontage  of  •220  feet;  the 
chapel  is  in  the  centre,  with  the  convent  and  academy 
on  either  side.  Designed  in  all  the  simplicity  of  monas- 
tic mediaival  art,  it  presents  an  exterior  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  imposing,  and  will  add  another  feature  of  in- 
terest to  a  neigliliorliixiil  :ilre:jdy  unrivalled  in  IJrooklvn. 

The  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Villa  de  Sales, 
was  established  in  1804,  at  Batli,  and,  in  ISO"),  it  was 
removed  to  Parkville;  in  1869,  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  above  title.  In  187T-'8,  a  large  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Institute,  on  Summer  street, 
between  Stone  and  Kockaway  avenues,  was  opened 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  September,  1877,  as  a 
home  and  school  for  boys.  The  Sisters  who  reside  here 
also  teach  the  church  school  attached  to  St.  Francis  dc 
Sales  Church,  on  Broadway. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  8.34  Pacific  street;  estab- 
llNJK'd  :il)i)iit  I  ><7S  :   ill  rli.iri^e  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Agnes'  Academy,  396  Sackett  street.  Full 
academic  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph. 

*  The  Order  of  the  Visitation  was  founded  bjr  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
BUhnp  und  Prince  of  Genera  The  Hrst  house  of  the  Institute  wsii  nt 
Antieoy.  In  favoj-.  The  Institute  wasi  erected  Into  a  rcKular  monasti' 
order  In  It;!.**  by  I*i>pe  Pniil  V.  The  *>rder  rapidly  extended,  so  that  In 
les.s  than  i".i)  year*  from  the  first  foundation,  there  were  I.li)  monasteries. 
The  Introduction  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  Into  the  I'nitcd  States 
was  due  to  the  Most  Iter.  Leonard  Neal,  .Archhishop  of  Bnltlinorc.  and 
Miss  Alice  Lalor.  The  Brst  monastery  of  the  Visitation  In  this  country 
was  founded  at  OeorgetowD,  Md.,  December  28, 1811. 


Deane's  Academy,  4Ih  Carleton  avenue. — Prof. 
Alfred  T.  Dcanc  tuiight  in  the  Bermudas  for  twenty- 
live  years.  Coming  to  Brooklyn  about  1870,  he  opened  a 
school  for  the  u^^ual  educational  braiiches,  with  jiriinary 
department  and  spi-cial  <iepartment  for  penmanship. 

The  College  Grammar  School,  Hamilton  Build- 
ing, was  organi/.iil  Si  pttiiilier,  I'^ll),  by  Kev.  K.  B. 
Tultle.  There  are  five  departments,  viz.:  preparatory; 
junior,  senior,  or  business  class;  classical  an<l  scientific. 
The  Rev.  Levi  Wells  Hart,  A.  M.,  of  Yale  College,  is 
the  present  Principal.  Physical  culture  is  secured  by 
Lrvinnastic  a|>|>liaMces  and  military  drill. 

The  Athenjeum   Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

and  Girls;  eslalilished  ISOlt.  (ieo.  N.  Bigelow,  A.  .M., 
PiiNiip.il. — Has  three  departments,  viz.:  prejtaratory, 
sub-collegiate  and  collegiate.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  for 
many  years  head  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
I'V.iiiiiiigham,  ^lass.,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  school  systems  and  methods  of  instruction  in  vogue 
in  this  countrv  and   Kiircipe. 

Greene  Collegiate  Institute,  for  young  ladies  and 
children,  277  Vanderbilt  avenue,  was  established  by 
the  Carmen  Sisters  (so-called),  in  1863,  and  was  for  a 
lout;  time  located  on  Clermont  avenue,  between  De 
Kalb  and  Franklin  avenues.  It  was  removed  to  277 
Vanderbilt  avenue,  where  it  now  is,  four  years  ago. 
It  has  always  been  a  school  of  superior  reputation, 
the  three  Carmen  Sisters  conducting  it  with  very  fine 
success.  In  1S83,  it  was  purchased  by  the  present 
proprietor  and  princi|>al.  Rev.  Harris  R.  Greene,  A.  ^I., 
and  now  has  si.\ty-five  or  seventy  pupils,  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  years  of  age.  It  offers  a  full  and  com- 
plete course  of  study — prepar.atory,  academical,  colle- 
giate— and  li:ts  an  excrjieiif  corps  of  teachers. 

Brooklyn  Preparatory  School,  Music  Ilall;  est.ab- 
lished  1879,  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Carpenter.  Dr.  S.  G.  Tay- 
lor became  co-principal  in  1H83.  Five  grades  of  instruc- 
tion, iiicluiling  ]irimary  and  intermediate  de]iartment8. 

Friends'  School,  in  Friends' Meeting  House,  Scher- 
merlioni  street;  established  about  twenty  years  ago, 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Charles  C.  Taylor,  163  Clyraer  street. 

Nassau  Institute,  429  Classon  avenue;  established 
1^07;  has  iiilleL,'iate,  academic,  j)riniary  and  kinder- 
garten departments.  Mis.ses  M.  R.  Hotchkiss  and  K. 
I..  Maltbv,  ]irinripals. 

Stern's  School  of  the  Languages,  177  and  178 
Montague  street;  established  1880,  as  a  branch  of  Prof. 
Sigmon  M.  Stern's  school  in  New  York  city. 

Clinton  Avenue  Institute,  corner  of  Greene  street; 
established  about  1876.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Graham  and  Miss 
.T.  W.  Chandler,  princijials. 

The  Misses  Crawford's  School,  28  First  Place; 
establislied  1871;  separate  ]>riniary  department. 

Miss  Whitcomb's  School,  191  Clinton  street;  col- 
legiate and  primary  departments,  and  special  courses 
of  study. 
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St.  Luke's  Academy,  163  Carlton  avenue.  Rev. 
J.  II.  Raden,  director.  English,  French  and  German 
instruction,  :iii>l  kindi-rgarten  department. 

Prospect  Heights  Institute,  448  5tli  street;  es- 
tablished 1876.  Mrs.  Carter,  principal.  Instruction 
in  Eiirrli'^li,  nindiTii  lanfjiiagcs  and  music. 

Prospect  Heights  Juvenile  High  School,  56  St. 
Mark's  avenue.  Miss  Hall,  Principal.  Established  1883. 
Kindcr<rarten  department. 

Christiansen  Institute,  207  Schermerhorn  street; 
established  in  1872,  360  State  street,  by  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Stacker  {ti'ee  Christiansen),  Principal.  Primary  and 
intermediate  departments. 

Mrs.  C  P.  Lane's  School,  479  Classen  avenue; 
established  188:i.  Piiiii;iry  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments. 

J.  Deghuee's  Institute,  1 70  Pacific  street.  Eng- 
lish, Grniian  ;iiid  Freiuli  school  for  boys. 

Adelphi  Institute,  182  Adelpbi  street.  Primary 
sciioul  for  boys  and  girls.     Miss  E.  Miller,  Principal. 

Miss  Round  s  Young  Ladies'  School,  525  Clin- 
ton avenue.  Primary,  intermediate  and  academic  de- 
partments. 

Miss  S.  M.  Kennedy's  French  and  English 
School,  211  Carroll  street;  established  about  1874. 

St.  Francis'  College,  Baltic  street,  near  Court. 
Classical,  scientific  and  commercial  departments.  Board- 
ing and  d:iy  school. 

Mrs.  Harvey's  School,  148  Pierrepont street.  Pri- 
mary department  for  boys  and  girls. 

Cheneviere  Institute,  153  Schermerhorn  street; 
opened  in  1865.  Prof.  W.  A.  Flamm.  English, 
French  and  German  boarding  and  day  school  for 
voung  ladies  and  children. 

Brooklyn  Hill  Institute,  350  Washington  avenue. 
Boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies.  Prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  course.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  princi- 
pal. 

Mrs.  C-  Whittaker's  School,  33  Lincoln  place;  es- 
tablished 187H.     Kindergarten  department. 

Prospect  Park  Institute,  110  Prospect  place. 
Scientific  and  classical  departments.  R.  D.  Dodge, 
Principal. 

Chadwick  and  Pye's  Preparatory  School  for 
boys,  4J  Court  street;  established  several  years. 

Irving  Academy,  established  1872.  Academic 
and  primary  departments.  ICnglish,  French  and  Ger- 
man taught. 

R.  Heinmann's  German  and  English  day  school, 
110  lloyt  street. 

Miss  Hartt's  School  and  Kindergarten,  333  Adel- 
phi street. 

Mrs.  Roberts'  German-American  day  school  for 
young  ladies  and  children,  154  Montague  street.  Five 
departments,  including  kindergarten. 

Miss  A.  Zarn's  German,  English  and  French  In- 
stitute, for  young  ladies  and  children,  171  Warren  street, 


Madame  Giraud's  French  and  English  school  for 
young  ladies  and  children,  399  Gates  avenue. 

Miss  Cuthbert's  School;  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, 126  High  street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris'  Boarding  School  for  chil- 
dren, 749  Bush  wick  avenue. 

Bedford  Institute,  for  young  ladies  and  children, 
241  McDonough  street.     M.  Purdy,  Principal. 

Mrs.  Maynes'  Art  Institute  and  Kindergarten, 
63  St.  Felix  street. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Dixon,  school  for  boys  and  girls,  39 
Schermerhorn  street. 

Mme.  E.  Simonson's  German,  English  and 
French  School;  young  ladies  and  children;  254  Warren 
street.     Kindergarten  department. 

Miss  Forbes'  School  for  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, 174  Macon  street. 

Mr.  Dunne's  School  for  boys,  Athenreum  Build- 
ing; established  1876. 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Adams,  119  Quincy  street.  Primary 
and  intermediate. 

The  Brooklyn  Froebel  Kindergarten;  estab 
llshed  in  autumn  of  1877,  in  Fulton  street,  and  removed 
to  76  Montague  street  a  year  after;  for  the  last  live 
years  it  has  been  located  at  its  present  place,  210  Clin- 
ton, south-west  corner  of  Atlantic  street.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Misses  M.  and  E.  F.  Sharpe. 

Miss  Mynens'  German,  English  and  French  School, 
for  young  ladies  and  children,  193  State  street;  estab- 
lished 1869. 

E.  M.  H.  School  for  Boys,  2  Lafayette  avenue. 
Prof.  Cole,  Principal. 

Miss  E.  F.  Sievwright's  School  for  boys  and 
girls,  624  Lafayette  avenue. 

Miss  Wilson's  English,  German  and  French 
School,  for  young  ladies  and  children,  386  Waverly  ave. 

Brooklyn  Conservatory  of  Music,  No.  168  State 
street. — In  1866,  Professor  J.  W.  Groschel  founded 
this  institution,  which  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Louise  Groschel  and  Mrs.  S.  Groschel -Chadick, 
his  daughters. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  branches  of 
music,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  private  and  in 
classes,  including  piano,  cultivation  of  the  voice,  violin, 
violoncello,  harmony  and  composition. 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bedford  ave- 
nue and  Fulton  street. 

Mollenhauer's  College  of  Music,  73  Livingston 
street;  established  1868. 


The  Business  Coller/es,  which  form  so  marked  a  fea- 
ture of  modern  education,  and  which  are  devoted  to 
the  especial  training  of  those  who  are  preparing  for 
business,  or  commercial  careers,  are  four  in  num- 
ber, A'iz: — 

Browne's  Business  College,  304  Fulton  street; 
established   1860;    contains  business,  preparatory  and 
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writiiijj  ilepurtnicnts,  under  tlio  care  of  its  I'riiicipiil, 
r.  R.  I?n.\v.K',  A.M. 

Wright's  Business  College  and  Eclectic 
Academy,  15n>:iilw;iy,  CDriRT  of  Fourlii  Htrn-I,  iirixik- 
lyii,  K.  I).— Kstnt.lished  I87:i,  by  Henry  C.  Wright,  itM 
present  Principal,  is  tlic  larjjest  private  educational 
institution  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn,  and  has 
Ix'tween  three  and  four  hundre<l  students  annually. 
The  studies  pursued  are  arranged  in  three  divisions — 
coiiinuTi-ial,  classii'al  and  acadeinic. 

Kissick's  Business  College,  192-1  Fulton  street. 
Business,  classical  and  inatheinatical  departments. 

The  Bryant  and  Strattoii  Business  College,  Clinrli's 
Clagliorii.  [irimipul  and  propriit'T.  wa.s  eatnMi.tlied  in  tlie 
fall  of  1801,  iu  tlie  Hamilton  nuilding,  its  present  location. 
The  windows  overlook  the  open  park  surrounding  the  City 
Hall,  thus  .securing  to  the  spacious  study-rooms,  with  their 
high  ceilings,  the  purest  air  and  the  best  light. 

The  design  of  the  institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  what- 
ever duties  may  come  to  them  in  business,  commercial,  or 
professional  life;  and,  although  the  instruction  is  special,  and 
has  reference  to  certain  attainments  as  preparatory  to  cer- 
tain positions  and  labor,  the  entire  course  of  training  aims  at 
symmetrical  development,  and  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
mental  powers  and  give  a  broad  and  substantial  culture. 

The  association  of  business  colleges  originating  with 
Messrs.  Bryant  &  .Stratton,  and  re-organized  under  the  title  of 
the  International  Business  College  Association,  comprises 
the  most  extended  and  complete  effort  of  this  kind  in  the 
world.  The  association  comprises  not  less  than  forty  eep- 
ar.ate  and  distinct  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, having  a  representative  in  all  the  largest  commercial 
cities  on  the  continent,  e.xtending  from  Portl.ind  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Montreal.  This  is  a 
CO- working  association  in  an  important  sense,  although  each 
school  thereof  is  entirely  independent  as  to  its  own  manage- 
ment, and  dependent  for  its  support  on  its  own  patronage. 

The  studies  pursued  in  these  colleges  are,  first,  book-keep- 
ing in  all  its  ramifications  and  applications;  commercial 
law,  as  covering  every  phase  of  personal  rights  and  busi- 
ness customs:  commercial  arithmetic  ;  commercial  corres- 
pondence; political  economy;  civil  government,  and  in  sev- 
eral schools  the  modern  languages,  particularly  French. 
German  and  Spanish. 

The  plan  of  intercommunication,  as  between  the  different 
colleges  of  the  association,  was  in  a  great  measure  developed 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Brooklyn  College,  and  the  extent  to 
which  correspondence  is  carried  on  l)etween  the  stu<lents  in 
these  colleges,  m.ij-  l)e  letter  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  letters  are  daily  received  by 
the  Brooklyn  College  from  the  nearer  institutions,  namely: 
New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Trenton,  Philadelphia  and  B.al- 
timore.  These  letters  contain  shipments  of  goods— repre- 
sentative merchandise  in  the  shape  of  cards,  with  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  goods  printed  thereon— to  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  the  shipper,  or  joint  account  of  the  shipper  and 
the  consignee,  or  to  fill  orders  of  purchase  from  the  person 
to  whom  shipped;  also  account  sales  of  consignments,  which 
have  been  sent  and  sold,  with  the  returns  in  the  way  of  drafts, 
checks,  or  current  money;  and,  in  fact,  embracing  all  the 
details  in  every  direction,  characteristic  of  business  corres- 
pondence and  business  transactions  lietween  leading  houses 
in  the  large  cities.  This  affords  a  most  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  criticising  the  work  of  the  student,  and  has  the  ad- 


v;iiiUi^;i'  i>l  priiniiitiiig  «  liiileh<,nii'  ( i,iii|.tlilii.n  l*l«(«  ii  ll.c 
Htudi'uts  of  the  separate  institutions,  and  in  every  way 
s.Tves  to  lilieralizc  and  ipiicken  the  mind  and  preimre  the 
:i.-,|iirant  for  that  wider  field  of  u.'W'fulnc.HS  which  awaits 
liiin. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  Collogo  is  as  follows:  The  sessions 
are  hold  five  days  of  the  week,  commencing  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  closing  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  students 
are  exjX'cted  to  be  prompt  and  regular.  Thf  first  hour  of  the 
morning  is  devoted  to  lessons  in  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minutes  given  to  roll  call;  brief  lectures  or  hints 
from  the  profe8.Hors,  and  sonietimi-s  readings  and  recitations 
by  the  students.  Great  stress  is  put  u|K)n  writing.  There  is 
a  severely  practic.il  character  to  the  writing  prncliiwd  in  this 
College,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  established 
styles  of  the  best  business  houses  anywhere.  The  institution 
has  a  constant  and  increasing  demand,  from  merchants  and 
others,  for  clerks  and  accountants,  owing  principally  to  the 
fact  that  nowhere  else  can  one  be  so  sure  of  finding  well- 
trained  business  writers.  In  the  College  proper  there  are  two 
departments:  one  the  initiatory  or  theoretical;  the  other  the 
advanced  or  practical.  In  the  first  department,  the  theory  of 
accounts  is  thoroughly  taught  in  a  series  of  exercises  adapted 
to  that  end,  and  presenting  every  ph.ase  and  liearing  of  busi- 
ness alTairs;  of  gains  and  losses;  of  adjustments  between 
partners;  and  all  tlie  intricate  questions  and  applications 
which  are  so  apt  to  trouble  the  brain  of  a  neophyte. 

In  connection  withthe  study  of  accounts  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  other  branches,  viz.,  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
modern  languages,  etc.,  are  carried  on  pari  paxxu.  From 
three  to  six  months  are  spent  in  these  preliminary  studies, 
when  the  student  is  advanced  to  the  practical  department. 
This  department  is  simply  a  miniature  business  world.  Very 
little  teaching  is  done  here.  The  student  is  supf)ose<I  to  have 
received  his  theoretical  education,  and  to  have  entered  upon 
business  life,  where  his  theories  are  to  be  put  in  practice.  In 
the  practical  department  he  logins  as  a  small  merchant;  is 
furnished  with  capital  suiBcient  for  his  business,  and  is  in- 
structed generally  how  to  proceed.  The  details  of  his  trans- 
actions he  is  expected  to  carry  out  himself.  A  thorough 
working  bank  is  in  operation,  and  he  must  negotiate  his 
loans,  make  his  collections,  and  keep  his  deposits  therein. 
He  conducts  his  business  to  its  conclusion;  declares  gains  or 
losses:  closes  up  his  books,  and  holds  his  capital  for  some 
other  department  of  trade. 

He  thus  goes  on  from  one  sort  of  trade  to  another,  until 
he  has  covered  the  leading  business  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  then  advanced  to  a  position  in  a  large  jobbing 
house,  where  he  is  made  familiar  with  all  the  routine  of  pur- 
chasing and  selling,  and  all  the  details  re<|uisite  in  real  busi- 
ness. He  fills  here  all  positions,  from  the  lowest  sulx'irdinate 
to  the  highest  or  manager's  position.  He  is  then  advanced 
to  the  merchandise  emporium  or  general  agency,  which  holds 
the  key  to  the  entire  workings  of  the  business  community, 
and  gives  a  practical  illustration  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  passes  regularly  through  the  transportation  ofBce, 
where  he  gets  a  practical  idea  of  the  rates  of  transportation, 
and  the  minute  details  and  manipulations  required;  through 
the  various  kinds  of  commi.ssion  and  shipping  houses  and  post 
office;  through  the  bank,  where  .ill  his  previous  knowledge  is 
tested  by  the  severest  financial  calculations  and  applications. 
He  commences  as  a  runner;  is  advanced  to  the  positions  of 
collection  clerk,  bill  clerk,  discount  clerk,  receiving  teller, 
paying  teller,  individual  book-keeper,  general  l>ook-keeper 
and  ca.shier.  The  transactions  in  the  liank  are  as  complete 
and  perfect  as  those  in  any  actual  working  institution,  as  it 
is  the  financial  agent  of  the  entire  business  community,  re- 
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-its,  paying  out  on  checks,  discounting  paper, 
...er,  aud  regulating  all  the  financial  matters  l)e- 
iweeu  ihf^  students  of  the  College  where  he  is  located  and 
those  of  correBi>onding  institutions.  As  the  final  test  to  his 
proficiency,  he  is  put  in  charge  of  all  the  offices  as  general 
superintendent,  and  is  made  responsible  for  the  entire  work- 
ings of  the  community;  while  in  the  practical  department, 
which  occupies  from  six  to  nine  months,  and  often  a  year, 
the  student  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  students 
in  the  co-working  institutions  of  the  other  cities,  as  before 
intimated.  The  practical  department  bears  the  aspect  of  an 
industrious,  thriving,  ambitious  business  community.  Each 
student  IS.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  business  man,  and 
regards  himself  thus;  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  mere  pupil,  but 
assumes  and  feels  the  dignity  of  his  position,  as  one  who  is 
managing  his  own  affairs;  his  attitude  and  conversation  are 
business  like;  he  has  no  thought  of  his  transactions  being 
other  than  real;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  training,  the  system 
is  as  thorough  and  severe  as  could  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  real  life. 


Charles  Claghorx,  the  proprietor  and  preeid- 
ing  genius  of  the  Bryant  <fc  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Mass., 
November  13th,  1836.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch,  and 
many  of  them  were  noted  as  ship-builders  and  seamen. 
A  branch  of  the  original  family  came  to  America,  and 
settled  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Col.  George  Claghorn,  an 
uncle  of  Mr.  Claghorn's,  was  the  builder  of  the  frigate 
"  Constitution,^^  known  historically  as  "  Old  Ironsides," 
and  also  of  the  first  American  whaler  that  doubled 
Cape  Horn.  She  was  a  vessel  of  18,5  tons  burtlicn,  was 
named  the  Rebecca,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Cornelius  Grinnell,  father  of  the  late  Moses  H.  Grin- 
nell. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  and  while  being  employed 
during  the  day,  Mr.  Claghorn  organized  a  class  of  com- 
panions for  mutual  improvement  during  leisure  eve- 
nings, giving  special  attention  to  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping. Forming  the  acquaintance  of  a  government 
clerk  who  had  formerly  been  stationed  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va.,  as  an  aeeoimtant,  Mr.  Claghorn  went  under 
his  practical  tuition,  with  such  success  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  a  good  business  education, 
which  was  finished  at  the  Bryant  it  Stratton  Business 
College  at  Albany,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  student  to  enter.  He  became 
so  proficient  in  keeping  accounts  that,  when  he  after- 
wards caught  the  then  prevalent  western  fever,  and 
went  to  Illinois  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  was  able  to  se- 
cure and  retain  a  good  position  as  clerk  in  a  general 
frontier  store. 

Mr.  Claghorn,  however,  soon  embarked  in  business 
for  himself,  and  during  the  period  of  its  continuance 
his  services  as  an  accountant  were  in  frequent  demand. 
One  call  to  which  he  responded  was  from  Mr.  M.  L. 
Sullivant,  who  owned  a  farm  in  Illinois  of  20,000  acres, 
all  under  cultivation.  On  this  farm  the  proprietor  kept 
2,500  head  of  cattle,  and  at  the  same  time   (during  the 


late  war)  the  United  States  Government  had  3,000  head 
of  horses  pasturing  there.  One  hundred  horses  were 
employed  in  working  the  farm,  and  it  was  a  jjart  of  the 
duty  of  the  young  accountant  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
these  animals,  each  by  its  name,  stating  on  what  sec- 
tion of  land  each  was  employed  each  day,  the  amount 
of  work  done,  and  other  pertinent  facts.  At  night  he 
had  to  call  the  long  roll,  and  the  foreman  of  each  of 
the  several  gangs  of  teamsters  and  workmen  came  to 
him  and  rendered  his  rejjort.  These  facts  are  men- 
tioned to  show  the  immense  scale  upon  which  farming 
was  carried  on  in  the  West,  as  well  as  to  indicate  one 
of  the  mfluences  which  tended  to  give  Mr.  Claghorn 
the  broad  and  liberal  views  on  general  matters  which 
are  characteristic  of  him. 

After  a  varied  and  valuable  experience  in  business 
life  in  the  West,  with  his  health  impaired  by  constant 
application,  yet  with  all  the  energy  which  has  since 
manifested  itself  so  conspicuously,  Mr.  Claghorn  came 
to  New  York  in  istio,  and  became  a  partner  with  3Ir. 
S.  S.  Packard,  in  the  management  of  the  Commercial 
college  there,  his  practical  experience  in  business  affairs 
ensuring  the  success  of  the  enterprise  with  which  he 
connected  himself. 

The  aim  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege to  place  business  education  on  a  higher  ]>lane  than 
it  had  before  occupied,  to  broaden  its  scope,  to  make 
a  larger  place  for  it  in  the  educational  field,  and  to 
make  the  college  itself  superior  to  all  other  institu- 
tions in  the  same  line  of  work,  having  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  realized,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  secure  the 
Brooklyn  College,  provide  it  with  equal  facilities,  the 
same  course  of  study  and  methods  of  discipline,  and 
to  make  the  two  institutions  co-operative  in  work  ; 
accordingly,  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  college 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Claghorn,  in  February, 
1875,  who  entered  on  the  duties  which  he  has  prose- 
cuted with  increasing  success  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Claghorn  comes  of  the  good  old  New  England 
stock,  and  is  a  fair  representative  of  its  virtues  and  its 
peculiarities.  His  father  was  born  in  Bryant's  town 
of  Cummington,  Mass.,  and  had  the  rugged  experience 
of  those  who  had  to  scratch  a  subsistence  out  of  the 
stony  soil -of  that  hilly  country.  He  was  a  captain  of 
militia,  and  a  soldier  for  a  brief  space  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  family  were  reared  in  the  humblest  and 
most  frugal  way,  and  the  boys  early  developed  a  talent 
for  work.  Charles  was  the  ambitious  boy,  and  when 
he  sought  for  broader  fields  he  took  with  him  the 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift  that  had  marked  his  early 
training.  He  inherits  a  hopeful  nature,  and  bravely 
encounters  obstacles  that  would  discourage  more  timid 
souls.  He  has  also  the  rare  faculty  of  making  other 
people  sec  through  his  eyes,  and  his  optimism  is  con- 
tagious. 

He  has  a  particular  hold  on  young  men,  and  the 
confidence   which  he    inspires   he   holds   through    all 
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vicissitudes.  His  pupils,  whom  he  always  makes  his 
friends,  never  "go  back"  on  him,  and  he  is  able, 
through  their  loyalty,  to  hold  his  own  in  the  midst  of 
competition,  anil  throiii,'h  his  own  loyalty  to  the  right 
to  keep  himself  and  his  institution  at  the  licad. 

He  is,  above  all  things,  practical,  and  this  order  of 
mind  is  stamped  upon  his  methods  of  instruction. 
His  aim  seems  ever  to  be  to  have  his  pupils  carry 
;nva\-  with  them  those  substantial  acquirements  which 
lie  knows  to  be  immediately  available  in  business;  and 
if  they  get  the  essentials  of  business  training,  he  does 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  non-essentials. 

In  polities,  Mr.  Claghorn  is  a  Republican.  He  is 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  llrooklyn  Keveiiuc  Reform 
Club.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  Brooklyn  and  its 
<leveIopment,  and  especially  in  the  city's  various  chari- 
table objects  and  institutions.  He  was  married  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  in  1862,  to  Martha  S.  Holliday,  of 
that  city.     He  is  a  member  of  Plymouth  Church. 


Anna  J.  Moore Clinton  and  Myrtle  avenues. 

Kate  E.  McWilliama 4  IJedford  avenue. 

Principal. 

CI.  A.  F.  North W'yckoil  av.,n.  Atlantic  av. 

IVlcr  Kougct 402  I'acific  street. 

C'.  Rounds .")2.j  Clinton  avenue. 


Among  the  leading  educators  of  this  city  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  : 

o 

J.  Q.  Allen 1611  Pacific  street. 

E.  Bush i.':^9  Ilewcs  street. 

T.  R.  Browne :!04  Fulton  street. 

Geo.  M.  Bigelow Atlantic  street,  c.  Clinton  st. 

Chas.  H.  Carpenter 177  Fort  Greene  place. 

Jas.  Cruikshank 20G  South  Oxford  street. 

Chas.  Claghorn 44  Court  street. 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College. 

C.  T.  Clow Union  ave.,  n.  South  Third  st. 

Richard  Crony City  Hall. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

.lohn  K.  Dunn 173  Atlantic  avenue. 

\,.  Dunkley,  Jr 165  Adelphi  street. 

K.  R.  Duyckinck South  Fourth,  n.  Seventh  st. 

A.  T.  Deane 418  Carleton  avenue. 

I).  G.  Eaton 170  Joralemon  street. 

Packer  Institute. 

Benjamin  Kdson 83  St.  Mark's  place. 

Eliza  Ford Fifteenth  st.,  n.  Fourth  ave. 

C.  Warren  Hamilton East  New  York. 

School    Commissioner    for    tlie    County  Towns,   and 
Author  of  the  History  of  New  Lots  in  this  work. 

Alfred  E.  Ives 14  Clinton  place. 

W.  M.  Jelliffe 106  Sixth  avenue. 

]M.  C.  Lawrence 198  Madison  street. 

L.  F.  Lewis 116  Fort  Greene  place. 

James  Priddy,  Principal.  .996  LaFayette  avenue. 

Evelina  L.  Petty 113  Rutlege  street. 

S.  M.  Sprole 668  Carroll  street. 

Tatian  Brothers   256  Pearl  street;  250  Jay  st. 

M.  F.  Vallette,  Principal,  199  Spencer  street. 
Chas.  E.  West,  Principal,  138  Montague  street. 

A.  Whigham Flatbush. 

W.  A.  Kissick 192  Fulton  street. 


With  schools  for  (linniinij  Brooklyn  is  well  supplied. 
C.  H.  Rivers'   Academy,  175  Court  street. 


Charles  II.  Rivers. — That  the  future  of  a  nation  de|>endH 
upon  its  }'Oiitli  is  an  estnlili.shed  trui.sm.  A  land  in  which  the 
children  are  reared  in  igniirance  anil  vice,  l>e  it  slowly  or 
rapidly,  iiievit.ahly  ends  in  futility.  No  sound  idea  can  come 
from  a  brain  fed  l>y  an  un.sound  IkkIv.  It  is  one  of  the  grati- 
fyinK  sifins  of  the  times  (hat  the  attention  paid  t<>  the  physical 
and  mental  dcvidopiiicnt  of  our  younj;  is  steadily  increa.sing; 
(he  food  they  sliould  eat,  the  i)liysical  exercise  they  should 
take,  and  the  liours  dcvoteil  to  .study  or  to  jday,  are  carefully 
planned  and  laid  out  hy  physiologists  and  specialists.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  education  of  a  human  being  more  difficult  to 
attain,  or  more  valuable  when  acquired,  than  that  exjiressed 
by  the  term, /lie  manners.  No  single  acquisitiim  is  so  ready 
a  pa.ssiKirt  to  the  best  circles  in  conmiercial,  ])rofessional  or 
socia  llife.  The  history  of  the  pa.st  records  no  time  when 
dancing.  pro|«Tly  conilucted,  has  not  been  thought  a  valu- 
able aiixiliary  in  forming  i-orre<t  deportment. 

The  teaching  of  dancing,  in  the  hands  of  one  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  tnic  spirit  of  his  art,  means  vastlj-  more  than 
the  mere  mechanical  correctness  of  step,  or  easiness  of  move- 
ment. He  understands,  that  while  temporary  pleasure  is  the 
superficial  result  usually  sought  by  the  l>ui)il,  that  lieyond 
this,  intrusted  to  his  care,  is  the  bodily  and  mental  health, 
and  in  a  large  degree  the  molding  of  the  habit  of  thought, 
mode  of  speech,  and  manner  of  carriage  of  the  s<-holar.  In  a 
large  degree  the  essential  qualifications  for  a  teacher  of 
"dancing  and  deportment"  are  |>ossessed  by  3Ir.  Charles  H. 
Rivers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  Orange 
county,  New  York,  January  20th,  1830.  His  father,  El)ene- 
zer,  was  Ixirn  at  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  and  resided  there  for 
many  years:  and  bis  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  Ixirn  in  New- 
burgh, living  there  until  her  decea.se,  aged  84  years.  At  16 
years  of  age,  being  naturally  ambitious  to  earn  his  own  way 
through  life,  he  began  as  clerk  in  thedry-gotxisestalilishnient 
of  Burns  &  Owen,  New  York  city;  then  to  Brink  &  Ru.s.sell, 
Canal  street,  and  finally  with  Arnold  &  Constable,  Canal 
street,  of  the  same  city;  when,  in  1852,  owing  to  failing  health, 
and  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  threw  np  tliis 
closely  confining  business,  came  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  what  was 
then  called  the  "White  House,"  Nos.  283  and  28.">  Fulton 
street,  conmienced  his  present  profession.  In  18.54,  he  changed 
to  Montague  Hall,  where  the  Phoenix  buiMing  now  ."stands, 
which  was  then  the  principal  dancing  hall  in  the  city,  re- 
mained there  one  year,  and  the  five  years  next  ensuing  was 
in  the  Halsey  Buildings,  355  Fulton  street.  In  1862,  he  re- 
moved to  Schemierhorn  street,  comer  Court,  and  in  1867, 
came  to  his  present  fine  location.  No.  175  State  street,  comer 
Court.  Mr.  Rivers  has  l)een  eminently  successful  in  his  chosen 
profession.  He  has  charge  of  the  dejwirtments  at  Packer  and 
Na-ssau  Institutes,  liesides  many  kindergartens  and  private 
societies.  The  average  yearly  attendance  of  scholars  at  his 
rooms  is  500,  and  he  instructs  200  privately  during  the  same 
time;  and  teachers  nf  dancing,  from  the  principal  cities  of  the 
states,  come  to  him  during  the  simimer  months  for  additional 
instruction. 
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CHARLES  H.  RIVERS. 


The  secret  of  Mr.  Rivers'  succe.ss  is  two-fold— natural  fitness 
and  indt'fatiKiible  energy.  As  a  father,  he  reahzes  the  import- 
ani-e  of  correct  moral  precepts,  mental  and  ])hysical  growth, 
and,  iLs  a  man  of  the  worhl,  knows  the  advantages  of  an  easy 
aiidress.  llis  elforts  have  heen  well  rewarded,  as  his  i>atrons 
comprise  the  liest  of  our  |ieoi)le.  Mr.  Rivers  has  a  family  of 
eight  cliildren,  three  of  wlioin— Charles  H..  Jr.,  of  Buffalo.  N. 
Y.,  Hurry  F.,  of  New  York  city,  and  \Vm.  Pitt,  of  Brooklyn- 
are  engaged  a-s  teachers  of  dancing;  tlie  halani'e,  witli  his  es- 
timable wife,  nie  Maria  H.  P)iili])s,  whom  he  married  in  1855, 
are  enjoying  the  plea.sures  of  a  comfortable  home  in  Brooklyn. 


S.  Baron's.  177  iMontague  street,  eslal)lishe(i  IsiiS. 
J.  T.  Uris  &  Son,  oil  Kulton  street. 
Weinlander's,  2.32  Carroll  street. 
Prof.  W.  A.  French's,  182  Gates  avenue. 


Frank  Dodworth's,  198  Washington  street,  a 
braneli  of  tjie  well-known  school  in  New  York  citj'. 

Riding  Academy. — This  institution  was  established 
in  March,  1866,  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  who 
were  interested  in  horseback  riding.  A  large  brick 
building  was  erected  at  47U  Pacific  street,  covering 
six  lots,  and  fitted  up  with  amphitheatre,  waiting 
rooms  and  stables.  In  1880  it  was  enlarged.  In  1881, 
the  controlling  interest  was  secured  by  Alexander  de 
Gerlacb,  who  has  since  retained  the  management. 
Some  40  horses  are  used,  and  lessons  are  given 
throughout  the  year.  The  very  best  people  are  pa- 
trons of  the  school,  which  annually  teaches  a  large 
number  of  ]]Upils. 


FISH    CULTURE    ON    LONG    ISLAND 

r.\    KidKNK  a.  i;i.Ai  kiiikd, 

iV.  y.  SltiU  ^HiJi  InmmUmiimer. 

BROOKLYN    MARKETS.    Etc. 


FEW  loc':ilities  of  equal  size  offer  to  the  lover  of 
field  sports  so  many  indueeraents  for  excursions, 
away  from  the  incessant  turmoil  and  routine  of 
city  life,  in  search  of  "  tin  and  fuatiier,"  as  do 
the  waters,  woods  and  fields  of  Long  Island.  This  is 
esi)ecially  true  for  tliose  who  find  their  enjoyment  in 
gathering  from  tlie  depths  "  otT  shore  "  specimens  of 
those  choice  and  delectable  food-fishes — the  striped  and 
sea-bass,  the  bluefish,  the  S]ianish  mackerel,  the  sheeps- 
head,  weakfish,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  Island  has  been  cele- 
brated, even  from  those  much  belauded  "  good  old  col- 
ony times,"  for  that  prince  of  fine  fish-fellows,  tlie 
bmok  trout.  In  f.ict,  the  Island  seems  to  have  been 
especially  designed,  in  the  primitive  ordering  of 
things,  as  a  grand  fish  domain,  since  its  form  is  a 
very  excellent  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  fish, 
with  head  seeminglj-  bent  on  searching  out,  with 
fish  inqui.sitiveness,  the  secrets  of  our  metropolitan 
harbor  and  city;  and  the  entire  coast-line  is  ragged 
with  bays  and  ink-ts,  some  small  and  some  of  vast  ex- 
tent, into  whicli  flow  the  waters  from  numerous  streams 
which  arise  along  the  central  portion,  or  ridge,  of  the 
Island,  and  which  extend  from  thence  into  the  sea 
along  either  side.  These  inlets  and  bays  offer  rich 
feeding  grounds  for  the  hordes  of  sea-fishes  which 
wander  along  the  coast,  anil  afford  fine  cainjiing  locali- 
ties for  the  luscious  oyster;  and  the  streams  and  lake- 
lets, with  their  abundance  of  crustacean,  vegetable  and 
insect  life,  present  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  growth 
of  fresh-water  species.  The  I.slaml,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  considered,  almost  literally,  a  vast  spring  bed.  It 
is  composed  principally  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a 
sufBcient  quantity  of  clay  and  boulder  drift  ;  and 
the  water  from  the  ocean,  which  is  forced  in  upon 
all  sides,  with  steady  and  great  pressure,  rises 
among  the  little  particles  of  rock  debris,  to  meet 
the  accumulated  deposits  of  fallen  rain,  and  then 
bubbles  out  in  countless  rills  and  rivulets  of  soft  water, 
of  crystal  purity  and  almost  icy  coldness,  which  fonn 
the  feeders  of  the  Island  streams.     The  requisite  con- 


ditions— an  abundant  supply  of  cold  water  and  plenty 
of  food — arc  thus  seen  to  exist  for  the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  trout,  as  well  as  other  fish,  and  so 
abundant  and  pal.atablc  is  the  food,  and  so  excellent  the 
water,  that  among  ffourinands  the  trout  of  Long  Island 
rank  as  the  first  of  yieir  species.  During  the  early 
history  of  the  Island,  these  streams  were  free  to  all 
who  wished  to  cast  their  lines  in  such  pleasant  places, 
and  the  fish  themselves  were  somewhat  favored  in  be- 
ing allowed,  for  tlie  most  part,  free  access  to  the  sea; 
but  later  the  best  fishing  w.as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
private  or  semi-private  streams,  or  ponds  formed  by 
damming  the  streams,  and  thus  enclosing  or  caging  a 
large  or  small  number  of  fish.  These  fish  were  thus 
prevented,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  escaping,  and  were 
maintained  in  the  ponds  by  transplanting  from  outside 
waters  and  by  natural  breeding.  The  fishing  in  these 
localities  was  confined  either  to  the  owners  of  the  adja- 
cent property,  who,  in  most  cases,  were  also  the  owners 
of  the  ponds  or  streams,  or  a  certain  sura  was  demanded 
for  the  privilege  of  trying  one's  skill  in  enticing  the 
wily  prey  from  its  quiet  abode.  Some  of  these  pre- 
serves, and  the  streams  fiowing  from  them  into  the  sea 
— and  which,  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  could  not  be 
guarded  against  the  fly  or  worm  of  whomsoever  wished 
to  fish  them — have  in  the  past  attained  almost  world- 
wide celebrity;  and  few  of  our  old-time  veterans  of  the 
rod  but  feel  the  anglers'  thrill,  and  fight  again  their 
piscatorial  battles,  when  Snedeeor's  and  Carman's,  or 
the  ponds  near  Patchogue,  Moriches  and  Smithtown 
are  mentioned.  But  those  days  of  sport  soon  passed 
away.  Trout  are  among  the  very  first  of  our  fishes 
to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilization.  This 
is  due  to  two  facts:  first,  they  are  a  very  desirable  table 
fish,  and  are  .iccordingly  much  sought  after  by  every 
man  or  boy  who  can  wield  cither  a  split  bamboo,  a 
wire  snood,  or  the  proverbial  pole  and  line,  with  a  bent 
pin  at  the  end,  as  instrument  of  capture;  and,  secondly, 
the  clearing  up  of  the  land  destroys  their  lurking 
places,  traudforming  the  dark,    deep  holes,    or  pools, 
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tlirough  which  the  water  is  wont  lo  ilow  with 
a  quiet  swirl,  into  mud  holes ;  the  rippling  water 
reaches  into  bare  sand-bars,  and  lets  the  full  glare 
of  day  in  upon  the  hitherto  semi  secret  recesses 
of  the  pathway  of  the  brooklet.  From  these  causes 
the  ponds  and  streams  gradually  lost  their  attractions 
for  the  angler,  until  after  Messrs.  Reray  and  Gehin,  of 
France,  in  1849,  and  Messrs.  Garlick  and  Ackley,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1853,  had  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  propagating  the  trout  by  artificial  means, 
and  thus  maintaining  by  human  aid  the  supply  which 
the  fish  themselves,  unassisted,  could  not  do.  Under 
natural  conditions,  about  five  per  cent,  of  efjgs  as 
laid  by  the  parent  fishes  may  bring  forth  young  fish, 
and  this  is  oftentimes  a  large  percentage;  but  by  the 
new  method  it  was  found  to  be  possible  to  hatch  from 
the  ova,  taken  by  hand  from  the  fishes  themselves  and 
impregnated  artificially,  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent. 
of  young;  and  by  feeding  these  artificially-bred  young- 
sters with  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  keeping  them  in 
large  and  carefidly  constructed  ponds,  it  was  possible 
to  raise  a  goodly  share  of  them  to  maturity. 

A  new  era  seemed  thus  to  open  to  the  lovers  of  the 
trout.  Ponds  which  liad  become  depleted  by  over- 
fishing were  again  brought  into  service,  and  new  ponds 
were  formed  all  over  the  country.  Long  Island  was 
inoculated  from  end  to  end  with  the  new  doctrines  of 
"ponds'  rights,"  and  "rights to  trout;"  Brooklyn,  Ros- 
lyn,  Foster's  ^leadows.  Oyster  Bay,  Cold  Spring, 
Smithtown,  Sag  Harbor,  Brook  Haven,  Patchogue, 
Islip,  Babylon,  Freeport,  and  Hempstead,  each  had 
their  hatcheries  and  preserves,  and  furnished  grand 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  tlie  toothsome  favorite;  and 
probably  the  largest  trout  ever  taken  on  Long  Island, 
belongs  to  this  period  of  trout  enthusiasm.  It  was 
taken  in  Smithtown  river  about  1869,  and  weighed  six 
pounds.  But  for  successful  trout  raising,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  money  with  which  to  build 
ponds,  and  cold  water  to  fill  them;  and  with  rare  ex- 
ception, the  ponds  instituted  during  the  time  of  the 
trouting  fever,  caused  by  brilliant  illusions  as  to  the 
great  profits  which  must  necessarily  accrue  from  arti- 
ficial trout  breeding,  were  abandoned,  because,  as 
they  were  managed,  it  was  found  that,  from  a  market 
point  of  view,  they  could  not  bo  made  to  pay,  and 
most  of  those  who  wont  into  the  undertaking  had  no 
other  end  in  view  than  the  dollars  and  cents  to  be 
gained  by  the  venture,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  this  kind  of  culture,  of  course  did  not 
gather  any  great  harvest. 

'riii-re  was  no  ditlieulty  in  hatching  the  fish  and  in 
raining  them,  but  it  cost  more  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  get  them  into  condition  for  market  than  they 
brought  when  there.  This  was  due  largely  to  a  lack 
of  the  right  kind  of  experience  and  a  close  study  of 
natural  methods  of  growth  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular localities  where  the  propagation  was  undertaken. 


A  very  marked  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  breeding  preserves  of  the  South 
Side  Sportsman's  Club,  near  Islip.  The  club,  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  trout-breeding  excitement,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  old  and  famous  establishment 
of  Snodecor's  on  the  Connctquot  river,  and  after  trying 
for  some  time,  but  without  much  evidences  of  success, 
to  breed  trout  in  large  numbers,  they  called  for  as- 
sistance upon  Mr.  Seth  Green,  who  had  been  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  this  direction  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  near  Rochester.  Mr.  Green  came  on  and 
inspected  the  river  and  ponds,  and  told  the  members 
what  must  be  done  to  attain  success.  He  also  fur- 
nished them  with  a  man  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  result.  But  the  result  was  no 
more  satisfactory  than  before,  until  Messrs.  Beukard, 
Rowland,  Redmond  and  Clark,  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  club,  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  engaged  a  new  man,  who  knew  very  little  about 
fish  work,  but  could  and  did  do  just  as  the  committee 
desired  hiju  to,  and  from  that  time,  which  was  about 
the  year  1879,  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  from  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  sporting  point  of  view,  has  been 
remarkable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  effort 
of  the  kind  in  the  annals  of  trout  culture.  The  club, 
of  which  the  late  Recorder  Hackett  was  a  permanent 
member,  now  controls,  including  what  it  owns,  about 
five  thousand  (5,000)  acres  of  territory,  with  from 
five  to  six  miles  of  ponds  and  streams.  The  prop- 
erty includes  commodious  club-houses,  stables,  kennels, 
hatching  and  breeding  houses,  and  careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  California  or  Rainbow  trout  as 
well  as  to  the  eastern  variety,  and  the  club  finds  that, 
of  the  two,  the  Western  form,  is,  if  anything,  prefera- 
ble to  the  Eastern,  for  both  food  and  sport,  since  it 
grows  faster,  is  quite  as  fine  in  flavor,  and  is  fully  as 
gamey  when  subjected  to  the  tantalizing  mercies  of  the 
angler's  delicate  tackle. 

There  are  now  in  the  ponds  of  the  club,  trout  of 
four  and  five  pounds  in  weight,  which  were  hatched  on 
the  premises  from  eggs  received  from  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  four  years  ago,  and  so  abund- 
ant has  been  the  supply  of  fish  tliat  some  years  the  club 
has  sent  as  many  as  three  thousand  (3,000)  pounds  to 
market.  These  sales  represent  the  surplus  fish  over 
and  above  those  needed  to  sup]dy  the  demands  of  the 
100  ardent  and  enthusiastic  fishermen  who  form  the 
club.  The  club  has  also  been  quite  successful  in  rais- 
ing the  Kennebec  and  land-locked  varieties  of  the  sal- 
mon, although,  as  yet,  very  little  time  or  attention 
has  been  given  in  these  directions. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  striking  example  of  an  old  and 
celebrated  stream,  failing  to  meet  the  expectations  and 
requirements  under  one  kind  of  management,  but,  under 
another,  yielding  rich  results.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
executive  committee  deserve  great  credit  for  working 
out  this  problem  to  so  satisfactory  an  ending,  and  the 
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Oliih  is  to  bp  ci)iiL;r:itiil;iteil  on  possessing  an  executive 
coniinitteo  eumpetent  to  sliovv  to  the  worlil  of  tisli-cul- 
tiirists,  in  so  gratifying  a  manner,  what  can  bo  acconi- 
plislicd  when  good  sense,  jmlicioiis  fee<ling  and  soft 
water  are  conil)!!)!!!  in  tlie  niauiimlation  of  trout  t-i'gs 
and  the  management  of  the  growing  fish.  Snchaconi- 
liination  of  conditions,  when  they  can  he  found  to- 
gether, are  very  desirable  in  all  efforts  in  fish  culture; 
and,  of  the  tliree,  soft  water  has  more  to  do  with  suc- 
cess in  trout  propagation  tlian  is  generally  supposed; 
for,  even  as  "a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  soft 
water,  other  things  being  conceded,  turneth  out  fish. 

Some  attention  Las  also  been  given  upon  tlie  Island 
to  other  species  of  fish  than  those  belonging  to  the 
sahnonidie  family.  Among  these  fishes,  the  black  bass 
has  been  most  prominent,  bocau.se  it  undoubtedly  ranks 
next  to  the  trout,  among  inland  fishes,  as  a  game  species, 
and  for  table  use.  Most  of  tlie  b.iss  which  have  been 
introduced  have  been  placed  in  the  ponds  and  lakelets 
of  the  centre  and  eastern  end  of  the  Island,  and  the 
fish  thus  transplanted  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  simTe  the  black  bass  does  not  need  human 
interference  in  its  domestic  arrangements,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  species  of  fish  that 
guards  its  nest  and  eggs,  during  the  breeding  season, 
against  outside  intruders;  and,  accordingly,  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  young  hatch  out  than  with 
the  trout,  which  leaves  its  eggs,  after  they  are 
deposited,  largely,  if  not  entirely,  unprotected  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  its  many  enemies.  In  some, 
at  least,  of  the  cases  of  the  fish  thus  introduced,  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma,  the  small-mouthed  variety  of  the  1)lack  bass  was 
introduced  about  1874,  and  during  the  past  year  (1883) 
great  numbers  have  been  taken  with  hook  and  line,  and 
much  sport  has  thus  been  afforded.  Some  of  the  fish 
thus  taken  weighed  as  liigh  as  five  to  eight  pounds,  and 
the  last-mentioned  one  (that  which  weighed  eight 
pounds)  is  now  represented,  by  its  prepared  skin,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  in 
Brooklvn. 

At  Montauk  Point,  some  of  the  ponds  contain  white 
I)erch,  which  afford  fair  fishing;  and  the  German  carp 
has  been  introduced  at  various  points  upon  the  Island 
within  the  past  year  or  two.  The  especial  value  of  this 
last-named  fish  is  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  little  care  re- 
quired in  its  cultivation.  It  is  largely  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  will  live  in  localities  where  few  other  kinds  of  fish 
will  thrive,  such  as  semi-stagnant  ponds,  ditches,  &c., 
where  there  is  a  moderate  depth  and  little  motion  in  the 
water,  moderate  temperature,  mud  and  vegetation.  In 
favorable  situations,  they  have  been  known  to  attain  to 
a  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds  in  one  season.  Very 
little  interest  has  been  manifested,  until  within  a  vcar 
or  two,  in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  food 
species  of  the  coast  waters.  This  has  been  due  larijelv 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fishermen  resent  any  inter- 


ference with  what  they  consider  their  vested  rights — 
the  privilege  of  gathering  imliscriminately,  and  at  all 
sea.Hons,  from  the  vast  supplies  of  the  ocean,  an.l  liberty 
to  make  use  of  those  implements  of  capture,  liy  means 
of  which  they  can  the  most  readily  circumvent  their 
prey  and  fill  their  vessels  ami  pockets. 

Many  of  the  men  and  some  intelligent  ones,  too, 
claim  that,  whatever  may  l)e  the  case  with  the 
fresh-water  species,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  man,  by 
any  means  at  his  disposal,  to  materially  diminish  the 
number  of  fishes  which  swarm  the  ocean.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  hasty  generaliza- 
tion; it  re<piires  a  vast  amount  of  careful,  systematic 
study  before  a  safe  conclusion  can  be  reached.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  species, 
after  apparently  having  been  fished  out,  will  suddenly 
appear  in  incredible  numbers,  and  it  may  even  liappen 
that,  during  most  of  a  season,  the  catch  of  some  particular 
fish  will  be  so  light  that  the  entire  time  sjient  in  fishing 
seems  thrown  away,  when  suddenly  the  waters  will  be 
actually  alive  with  this  particular  species,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  catch  will  nearly  compen.satc  for  months 
of  idleness. 

But  even  admitting  tliis  to  be  true,  statistics  show  that 
it  pertains  almost  entirely  to  those  species  which  spawn 
in  the  open  sea,  and  not  to  those  which  come  into  the 
bays,  inlets  and  rivers  of  the  country  to  deposit  their 
ova;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  extended  statistics 
would  show,  and  perhaps  may  be  made  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  that  much  of  the  irregularity  of  the  catch,  and 
the  consequent  irregularity  of  profit,  is  due  to  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  "  off-shore  "  fishes,  consequent  upon 
indiscriminate  and  wasteful  fishing.  This  is  the  view 
of  some  at  least  of  those  who  advocate  the  necessity 
of  the  artifical  pro])agation  of  the  sea-fishes;  and  many  of 
the  fishermen  are  forced  to  admit  to-day  that  they  can- 
not make  the  money  or  catch  the  number  of  fish  they 
could  years  ago.  Those  species,  which  are  of  parti- 
cular interest  to  the  people  of  Long  Island,  because 
quite  common  in  our  waters,  and  hence  more  especially 
worthy  of  careful  attention,  are  the  striped  bass,  the 
Spanish  mackerel,  the  blue-fish,  the  cod,  the  flounder 
and  the  oyster. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  large  striped  bass,  of  from 
30  to  50  pounds  in  weight,  are  caught  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freeport ;  and,  in  the  fall,  specimens  arc  taken  off 
Montauk  Point,  weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  75 
pounds.  About  1871,  8,000  pounds  of  these  fish  were 
taken  at  a  single  haul  at  Montauk;  and  in  1881,  4,000 
pounds  were  taken  at  a  single  haul  at  the  same  place. 
In  July  and  August,  Spanish  mackerel  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Gravesend  and  the  Great  South 
Bays.  But  where  formerly  five  to  ten  thousand  jiounds 
could  be  taken  per  <lay,  one  hundred  pounds  per  day 
now  in  Gravesend,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per 
day  in  the  Great  South  B.iy,  would  be  a  good  yield.  In 
the  spring,  flounders  are  taken  at  various  points  along 
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the  south  coast,  although  the  principal  gathering  point 
is  at  Amagansett,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  The 
Long  Island  flounder  is  considered  much  superior  to 
those  from  other  points,  and  it  has  not  been  uncommon 
in  past  years  to  receive  at  New  York,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  ten  tons  of  floun- 
ders per  day.  Cod-fish  are  taken  along  the  entire  south 
L-oast  of  the  island,  from  the  1st  of  November  until 
severe  cold  weather  and  storms  prevent  farther  fishing. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  food-fishes,  and  off 
Roekaway  as  many  as  twenty  tons  have  been  taken  in  a 
single  day.  Blue-fish  are  spring  and  summer  fishes,  and 
afford  great  sport  in  their  season,  when  there  are  any 
in  the  water  to  be  taken.  The  following  synopsis  of  blue- 
fish  catching  in  the  Great  South  Bay,  is  taken  from 
Forest  and  Stream  of  August  9,  1883.  "  1877-78,  fish- 
ing 7  times,  catch  194  fish,  average  28  fish  each  day; 
1879,  9  times,  catch  470  fish,  average  52  each  day;  1880, 
7  times,  catch  267  fish,  average  38  each  day;  1881,  8 
times,  catch  5U  fish,  average  7  each  day;  1882,  G  times 
and  no  fish."  The  above  records,  as  will  be  seen,  per- 
tain more  particularly  to  fish  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  Island,  but  some,  if  not  all  of  tliese  fish,  were 
formerly  abundant  on  the  north  side  of  the  island; 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  absent  or  very  scarce  there 
at  present.  Just  what  has  caused  this  scarcity,  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  the  growing  rarity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  fishes  all  around  the  island,  may  be  ques- 
tions which  might  receive  numerous  answers,  as  cer- 
tainly many  causes  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
past  decade  or  longer,  tending  in  this  direction;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  Commissioners  of  Fisher- 
ies of  the  State,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  came  to  this  con- 
clusion some  time  ago,  and  in  1881,  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
was  sent  to  look  over  the  island  for  a  place  which  would 
be  suitable  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work  as  in  all 
likelihood  would  be  required  to  be  done  at  a  sea-side 
hatchery.  Mr.  M.  reported  upon  a  location  at  Cold 
Spring  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and  in  1882, 
the  Commissioners  made  arrangements  to  locate  a 
hatching-house  tliere.  This  has  now  been  in  oj)eration, 
with  Mr.  Mather  as  superintendent,  since  January, 
1863,  but  only  very  recently  has  any  work  been  under- 
taken upon  the  sea  fishes.  This  work  will,  however, 
without  doubt,  be  carried  on  somewhat  e.vtensively 
this  coming  season  and  more  vigorously  in  future 
years,  as  arrangements  have  now  been  made,  whereby 
salt-water  is  brought  directly  from  Cold  Spring  harbor 
into  the  hatching-house.  Something  will  also  unques- 
tionably be  done  in  the  direction  of  oyster  propagation, 
since  the  oysters  of  Long  Island  waters  form  one  of  our 
most  valuable  sources  of  food  supjjlies;  and  their  exter- 
mination is  merely  a  question  of  time,  if  nothing  is  done 
to  prevent  the  waste  and  protect  the  extensive  oyster 
beds.  Perhaps  the  only  effort  ever  made  on  Long 
Island  by  a  private  individual  in  the  direction  of  the 


cultivation  of  any  of  the  sea  fishes,  was  made  last  season 
(1882)  by  Mr.  Doimelly  of  Gravesend.  He  caught 
about  75  small  striped  bass  and  placed  them  in  a  large 
pen  constructed  in  one  of  the  streams  flowing  into 
Gravesend  Bay.  For  a  time,  nothing  was  seen  of  them; 
and  finally,  thinking  they  had  escaped  in  some  manner 
from  the  pen,  a  seine  was  dragged  in  the  enclosure,  and 
at  the  first  haul  some  40  of  the  bass  were  taken,  when 
it  was  found  that  there  had  been  an  average  increase  in 
weight  of  about  |  of  a  pound.  This  was  very  gratifying 
to  Mr.  D.,  as  the  fish  were  very  small  when  they  were 
penned,  and  it  offers  an  instructive  example  for  others 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  caging  this  fine  fish. 
Very  interesting  results  may  be  expected  if  Mr.  D.  is 
able  to  keep  them  until  they  are  large  and  old  enough 
to  breed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  the  oc- 
currence of  white-bait  along  the  shores  of  the  Island,  and 
especially  at  Gravesend  Bay.  This  delicate  little  titbit 
was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fish-loving 
public  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford  in  1878,  and  was  served 
in  this  country  at  a  special  white-bait  dinner  at  the 
Manhattan  Hotel,  Coney  Island,  on  May  l">th,  1878. 

It  is  now  regularly  placed  on  sale  at  the  Fulton 
Market  in  New  York,  during  the  spring  months,  and 
meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

Fish  culture  on  Long  Island  can  boast  thus  far  of 
success,  only  in  the  direction  of  the  j>ro])agation  of  trout 
and  black  bass,  with  excellent  intentions  in  more  ex- 
tended fields.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  during  the  next 
decade,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  for  success  in 
these  progressive  efforts  may  be  more  than  realized. 


Eugene  G.  Blackford,  New  York  State  Fish  CoiBmissioner. 
— Our  times  have  originated  a  class  of  men,  limited  in  num- 
her,  peculiar  to  American  enterprise  and  intellisence.  While 
actively  engaged  in  l)usiiiess  pursuits,  tliey  liave  ai)plied  a 
knowledge  and  experience  therein  olitained  to  purposes  of 
the  highest  public  importance.  No  person  stands  more  prom- 
inent and  more  useful  in  this  class  than  Eugene  G.  Black- 
ford, one  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  leading  fish  dealer  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

First  and  always  a  business  man,  he  is  also  conspicuous 
for  his  cfTcirts  in  scientific  and  i)ractical  pisciculture  (or  fish- 
culture).  He  lias  ajiplied  liis  intelligence  witli  great  compre- 
liensiveness  to  the  study  of  fish  and  their  propagation  by 
artificial  means;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  rare  enterprise, 
has  sought  a  supply  of  every  variety  of  wholesome  fish- 
food  for  the  markets  and  our  tables.  Scientific  men  and  in- 
stitutions look  to  him  for  information,  statistics,  and  speci- 
mens, and  through  his  business,  he  makes  the  same  knowledge 
of  immediate  and  practical  benefit  to  the  people.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  two  such  relations  as  this  can  exist,  and  when  tliey 
do,  tlie  iMdivi(hial  who  creates  them  is  certain  to  be  of  marked 
and  unusual  character. 

Eugene  G.  Blackford  w.as  born  at  Morristowii,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
8,  1839.  His  father,  Gilbert  L.  Blackford,  ^\as  a  carriage 
builder  at  that  |)lace,  and  finally  removed,  with  his  family, 
to  New  York,  and  entered  into  otlier  business.  Both  a 
grandfather  and  a  great-grandfather  of  our  subject  were 
Baptist  ministers.     He  was  an  infant  when  his  father  re- 
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nioveil  to  Now  York,  and  his  ontirt-  cnrcor  hiw  li»-«-n  lausMtl 
ill  tills  I'ity  mill  Rrooklyu. 

At  till-  aK>'  "C  T'liirti'i'ii  ho  wont  into  tho  ofHco  of  Captain 
A-wi  W.  Wi-lili'ii,  in  South  strt<«>t,  who  conihirtf<l  a  Hhi|>- 
hrokoriigo  l>usiiic!».s.  Tho  olil  K>'iith>iimn  .HouKht  t"  (?'*'' 
KiiKi'iio  Ik  ciiiiinicri-iitl  t'<liirntioii,  ami  was  iniich  ilistrtwutl 
when  ho  aooidoiitally  iliscovoroil  that  tho  yoiwiKstor  kopt  in  n 
Niicri't  pini'o  cortain  niatorinls  and  applianocH  for  ohoniicnl 
oxiioriiiii'iits.  In  fact,  Kujcoiio  had,  oven  thon,  a  lovo  for 
Hcionro,  and  os|H-<'ijtllr  rliciiiistry,  and  contiiiiii'il  to  turn  his 
attoiitioii  so  iiiiii'h  ill  that  dirortion  that  lii<  was  doilariNl  liy 
tho  old  captain  unfit  for  a  luisint'ss  lifo,  ami  disrhnrn''<l. 
Alxiiit  this  tiiiio  Kun''iio  also  took  sonio  lossims  in  wali-r- 
color  |>aiiilinjc.  IIo  was  throo  years  and  a  half  in  tho  oiiiploy 
of  Captain  WVIdoii. 

Howovor,  ho  found  that,  whatever  tastes  of  this  nature  he 
■night  have,  ho  would  Im<  obliged  to  follow  some  hiisini'ss 
ocoii|iiition.  Mo  |>asse<1  s»>veral  yearn  as  a  freight  clork,  con- 
niH-teil  with  the  Hartford  steandxiats,  ami  then  serviM  with 
tho  Caniilen  ami  Ainlior  Railroiid  Coiii|>any.  After  this  ho 
wa.s  two  yoan*  with  A.  T.  Stewart,  at  the  groat  store,  corner 
of  Bro.idway  ami  Chambers  stro«'t.  Mr.  Blackford  attrib- 
utes much  of  his  success  in  business  to  the  training  ho  re- 
ceived ill  Mr.  Stewart's  establishment. 

His  ne.Kt  employment  wivs  as  liook-keeiier  for  Middleton, 
( 'ariiian  &  Co.,  fish  dealers  in  Fiillon  Market.  When  he  left 
them  ho  li«>gan  business  for  him.self  in  the  market,  and  ho 
has  continued  it  up  to  this  time.  He  liegan,  rather  iinexiiect- 
edly  to  him.self,  by  having  a  stand  otTore<l  to  hinj  on  very 
favorable  terms.  He  had  only  one  hiindrr-il  and  ten  dollars  in 
cash, but  ho  wasallow«l  toi>ay  for  tho  stand  at  hisconTonionce. 

He  ,<it  once  threw  his  will  lie  energy  and  tact  into  the  biisi- 
1I0S.S.  From  one  stand  it  has  grown  to  thirttM>n,  doing  an 
immon.se  retail  business,  under  the  sole  name  of  Eugene 
(t.  Blackford.  Opposite  the  market,  in  Bo-kman  street,  is  tho 
Hrm  of  Blackford  it  Co.,  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  coininis- 
sion  merchants;  at  liargo  T,  foot  of  West  Tenth  street,  is 
still  another  firm — Blackford  &  Stringhani,  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  oysters  and  clams.  Blackfonl  &  Co.  are 
agents  for  the  Chalkor  Shail  Co.,  and  the  Dennison  Shad  Co., 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  receive  a  largo  |iart  of  the  catch  of 
the  Connecticut  river.  Tlic  Blackford  Fi.sh  Company,  E.  O. 
Blackford,  treasurer,  lea.se  five  miles  of  the  shore  at  Mon- 
taiik,  Long  Island,  and  tisli  are  sent  daily  to   ^^lIton  Market. 

For  many  years  the  Fulton  Market  w.^s  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  fmui  a)>solute  ago  .and  decay.  Largely 
through  the  elTorta  of  Mr.  Blackford  an  appropriation  of 
:Jlf<0,00<)  was  obtained  to  rebuild  the  structure,  which  is  now 
coniplete<l.  The  building  occupies  an  entire  block,  and  is 
206  feet  by  171  feet  and  161  feet,  and  in  its  remodele<l  form  is 
an  imposing  building  of  brick.  The  building  is  consiilere<l 
one  of  the  Inst  and  cheapest  public  etlifices  ever  erected  in 
New  York. 

At  the  comer  of  South  and  Boekman  streets.  Mr.  Black- 
ford has  fitted  up  the  most  magnificent  series  of  fish  stands, 
ollices.  etc.,  to  be  seen  in  tho  world.  The  purcha.se  of  the 
right  in  the  st.inds  and  fixtures  represents  an  outlay  of 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  Entering  from  tho  general 
market,  you  are  struck  by  a  large  mirror  of  plate-gloss,  occu- 
pying a  window  twenty  feet  high.  On  each  siile  are  win- 
dows of  atnined  glass,  containing  numl>erlesa  handsome  de- 
signs of  niiiiatic  flowers,  fishes,  and  amphibious  beasts  At 
convenient  pl.ices  are  tanks  of  gl.iss  and  Portland  marble, 
containing  live  briH>k  trout  and  other  choice  fish  and  plant.s. 
In  some  fish-hatching  jars  are  shown  young  trout,  and  the 
rare  .iml  strange  axolotl  from  the  .iqiiaria  of  M.  Cartionnier, 
of  Paris,  though  of  Mexican  parentage. 


l1io  stands  for  the  display  of  llsh  have  marble  to(iM,  and  an* 
otiicrwise  el«I>orately  linishi-d.     All  tin-  up|»-r  fi  -in 

hard  wo<hI  and  glnss,  and  (ho  olrK'aiit   oflii-a-s,  i  in. 

Olid  other  »|>artiiientM  are  all  lliiiihed  in  the  mhuv  uiunnor. 
Taiite,  art  and  utility  Uiwf  all  U-en  iippliol  hero,  lit>Tnlly 
"  without  regard  to  ex|M'nNo."  In  hucIi  a  pliu'e  tut  this  oni> 
sees  and  ap|>re<-iates  ilsh  as  in  no  other,  and  it  is  also  one  in 
which  you  at  once  conclude  tliat  the  pniprivtor  \m  a  man  of 
liotli  refined  taste  and  larg<>  lilwrality. 

One  of  the  line  towers  of  the  building  is  also  loaned  by 
Mr.  Blackford,  and  will  liu  pre|>arisl  for  advanced  retwarch 
in  nil  departinunts  relating  to  fish,  lie  lion  one  of  the  U-nt 
libraries  on  this  subject  ever  collect<s|,  and  it  will  1*!  place«l 
hero  for  the  use  of  all.  Mo<lels  and  |>aiiitings  of  rare  llsh 
and  everything  useful  for  the  Htiideot  of  ichthyology,  will 
form  parts  of  the  collection. 

Few  |iersons  realize  the  value  of  the  sea  and  inUind  fish- 
eries. Thi>M>  of  tho  entire  world  reach  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  In  187U,  tho  sea 
flsherios  of  the  Uniteil  States  were  re|K'rled  at  over  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  mackerel,  herring, 
shad,  white  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  sold  in  the  coa.st  and  lake  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  is  over  M'ven  inlllions.  Tlie 
amount  of  fish  sold  in  Fulton  Market,  from  March,  1870,  to 
March,  1880,  was  .something  over  thirty-four  millions  of 
pounds.  The  sales  at  this  pirt  have  now  reache<l  forty-five 
millions  of  |iounds,  and  the  sal<>s  at  Fulton  Market  ar<! 
ninety  iier  cent,  of  tho  whole.  During  the  year  1880,  Mr. 
Blackfonl's  statistics  show  the  sale  in  the  New  York  markets 
of  1,330,000  shad.  Tlic  total  amount  of  Hud.son  River  shad 
sold  was  t-l-'i.OOO,  aliout  half  of  the  entire  catch  of  tho  river. 
In  two  years  there  were  .■>.'l,iiO9,000  young  shad  placed  in  this 
river  alone  by  the  State  Fish  Commissioners. 

As  we  have  stjite<l,  Mr.  Bl.ickford  is  tho  leading  dealer. 
In  his  ice-vaults  can  be  seen  tons  ui>oii  tons  of  frozen  fiah 
that  he  can  keep  iwrfi'ctly  fresh  for  years.  He  has  a  freez- 
ing station  in  Canada,  where  the  salmon  are  frozt^n  as  fast 
as  they  are  caught.  They  arc  then  [lackeil  in  refrigerator 
cars,  and  sent  to  New  York.  Shad  and  poni|>ano  do  not 
keep  well.  Sjianish  mackerel,  according  to  Mr.  Blackfonl, 
"the  best  fish  in  the  world,"  are  frozen — each  wrapped  in  a 
separate  jiiece  of  pai>er.  Frogs  come  mainly  from  Canaila. 
Two  hundred  i>ounds  of  frogs'  legs  ,ire  often  sold  daily  at 
Mr.  Blackford's  stands.  In  the  eel  tanks  10,000  |>ounds  of 
eels  can  be  s*>en  ot  one  time,  which  fish  is  now  r7ii«ed  for 
market.     Mr.  Blackford  sells  all   the  terrapins  I  ijn, 

and  is  the  largest  n-ceiver  of  green  turtles,  of  ^'  .       -  in 

a  frozen  condition  can  lie  seen  in  his  vaults. 

He  introduced  the  salmon  from  the  Keetigouche  river,  the 
catch  of  which  ho  largely  controls,  and  sells  in  Fidlon  Mar- 
ket, in  forty-eight  hours  after  they  are  caught.  He  import* 
sole  and  tiirliot  in  the  refrigerators  of  ocean  steamers  from 
England.  Ho  holds  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  tu)i  of 
the  American  waters  are  the  liest  that  «wim. 

In  Novemlier,  1881,  a  very  exti  ■   ]\  of  stri|<ed 

l>ass  was  made  by  the  Bl:»ckford  1  .uy.   at   Mon- 

taiik  Point,  L.  I.  Some  t.O<T<>  |M>unds  of  tish  were  capture*! 
(the  l.irger  pro|>ortion  weighing  from  'lO  to  7.1  |><ninds  each), 
while,  perhai>s,  as  many  more  escaped  from  the  nets. 

In  August,  1881,  Mr.  Blackfonl  n>ceive<l  the  first  live  gou- 
mmit  ever  received  in  the  Unitcl  States,  having  l>e«n  sent  by 
M.  Carlxmnier,  of  Paris.  Tlie  color  of  ■'  "  '  •.  '  •  ful 
blue,  with  yellow  .s]«tts.    It  was  wnt  ii  -or 

Baird.  Secretarv'  of  the  Smithsonian    I  Nlr. 

Bl.ickforil  rci^ivisl  a  black  has*  from  '  .•H 

fifteen  [xiunds.    It  was  sent  to  tl;     -  to 

be  preserved  in  the  sha|ie  of  a  pl.i  >  -sj. 
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ho  received  from  Bremen  two  tin  cans  containing  sixty  blue 

carp. 

Some  of  the  American  lisli  introduced  to  tlie  New  York 
jiiiblic  by  Mr.  Blackford  have  become  iwpular.  Among  those 
is  tlie  red  .snai>i>er  from  Florida.  Tliis  fish  lias  received  its 
scientific  name  fn-m  him,  as  will  appear  t>y  the  following  let- 

"  Washingtos,  May  19,  1878. 

"My  Dear  Mk.  Bl.ackford  : 

"You  will  1k>  suri)riscd  to  bear  that  the  red  snapper  has 
never  been  sclent ilically  deseribed.  I  bad  suspected  it  for 
home  time,  ami  a  tliorouKh  examination  by  Ur.  Bean  ami 
myself  confirms  it.  We  have  been  looking  for  a  namesake 
for  you,  and,  if  vou  consent  to  be  godfather,  tliis  beautiful 
tihli'sliall  be  Lutj'anus  Bktckfordii—iioode  &  Bean.  I  aui  glad 
to  luiveu  share  in  such  a  memorial  of  your  services  to  iclithy- 
ology. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"J.  Bkown  Goode." 

Mr.  Blackford  was  the  first  to  discover  that  we  had  in 
American  waters  a  fish  identical  with  the  famous  English 
white-bait.  In  18T-i  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  grand 
Ai)ril  trout  exhibition,  which  now  annually  draws  crowds  to 
behold  the  ilisplay,  many  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Si>ecimensof  trout  from  distant  countries  and 
man}-  of  our  States,  and  of  cultivated  trout  from  all  the  lead- 
ing fish  culturists  and  fish  commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
are  displayed.  The  last  exhibition  cost  Mr.  Blackford  fS.oOO, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  labor.  A  beautiful  and  highly  artistic 
invitation  to  the  "Grand  Opening  of  the  Trout  Season"  is 
issued  by  Mr.  Blackford.  The  exhibition  lasts  three  days,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  "  sights"  of  New  York. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Mr.  Bla<kford  began  to  give  attention  to 
the  history  and  i)ropagation  of  lish.  He  then  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  who  became  United  States  Commissioner  pf  Fish 
and  Fisheries  in  1871.  The  American  Fish  Culturists'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  of  which  he  became  a  prominent 
member,  and  has  for  seven  years  been  the  treasurer.  At 
the  annual  meetings  important  pa])ers  are  read,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation has  accomplished  much  for  fish  culture.  "White-bait 
in  American  Waters"  was  the  title  of  a  pa|)er  read  by  Mr. 
Blackford  at  the  annual  meeting,  March  25,  1879.  An  annual 
lish  dinner  also  takes  ]ilace,  and  at  the  one  held  in  the  Cen- 
tennial grounds,  October  6,  187G,  the  menu  included  some 
fifty-eight  varieties  of  fish  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Blackford  undertook  the  immense  work  of  collecting  and 
Ijrejjaring  the  fish.  The  first  line  of  the  bill  of  fare  reads: 
"  Green  Turtle,  a  la  Blackford."  He  wa.s  also  in  charge  of 
the  fish  exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 

We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Blackford  is  a  great  caterer  for 
fi.sh  dinners,  whereat  he  can  also  niake  a  good  "after-din- 
ner" Bi)eech.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ichtliyo|ihagous 
Club,  which  has  an  annual  dinner  composed  of  lish  strange 
to  the  ])alate  as  well  as  that  of  an  edible  kind.  Here  are 
Home  of  the  former  fnmi  a  menu  before  us:  "  CVmsomme,"  of 
shark-lin  a  la  chinoise;  Razor  clams  farcis,  a  la  Nelson  ;  Tar- 
teletts  of  horse-shoe  crabs,  a  la  Belle  Helcne,"  etc  ,  etc. 

In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Blackfortl  was  apjiointed  by  Governor 
ItobinHon  one  of  the  four  Fish  Connnissioners  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  has  served  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  use- 
fulness. The  twelfth  annual  report  h.as  just  been  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  The  state  hatching-ho\ise  is  at  Caledonia,  and 
is  in  a  nourishing  condition.  The  ojierations  in  sbail-haU^h- 
ing  on  the  liuilson  Kiver  usually  commence  about  May  ir>, 
and  the  work  is  continued  until  about  the  1st  of  July.  A 
tlHliing  camp  is  established  at  some  i)oint  below  Albany. 
The  netting  nmst  be  done  in  the  night  time,  as  shad  never 
spawn  in  the  daylight.     It  is  hoi>ed  this  year  to  turn  oil  from 


6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  fry.  Under  a  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1879,  Commissioner  Blackford  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  streams  of  Long  Island,  and  to 
take  reasonable  steps  for  the  ])ropagation  of  trout.  After 
much  search,  Commissioner  Blackford  secured  eight  acres  at 
Cold  Spring  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  a  year  for  ten 
years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  January  11, 
1883,  a  resolution  was  ])assed  to  establish  a  hatchery  at  Cold 
Si)ring,  and  ap]uo])riating  .$3,000  to  equip  and  conduct  it 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioners  Blackford  and  Roose- 
velt. 

In  February.  1882,  an  interesting  experiment  of  stripping 
the  cod-fish  of  the  spawn  was  made  at  Fulton  Market.  Mr. 
Blackford  suggested  the  matter  to  Professor  Baird,  and  took 
efficient  means  to  carry  the  jilan  to  success.  Two  employees 
of  the  United  States  Commission  came  from  Washington  for 
the  work,  which  was  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Blackford.  By  March,  over  eleven  millions  of  eggs  had  been 
obtained  and  forwarded  to  Washington.  After  hatching,  the 
fish  were  placed  in  the  water  near  I'ortress  Monroe.    . 

Mr.  Blackford  collected  and  shipped  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  exhibits  to  the  International  Fishery  Exhilii- 
tion  held  in  Berlin  in  1880.  He  received  a  silver  medal  for 
his  own  exliibit,  as  he  did  at  the  Centennial.  He  sent  a  fine 
exhibit  for  the  Fish  Exhibition  which  opened  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Ajiril  13,  1882.  We  could  give  many  other  particu. 
lars  of  Mr.  Blackford's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  fish  interests 
generally,  but  space  will  not  permit  it. 

He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  Miss  Frances 
L.  Green,  of  New  York,  and  has  three  children.  Their  mar- 
ried life  has  been  a  very  happy  one.  He  was  baptised  and 
married  by  the  same  clergyman,  the  late  Rev.  Ira  R.  Stew- 
ard. He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at  an  early  period,  and  is 
now  a  prominent  member  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Brooklyn.  During  l.s:6,  1877,  and  1878  he 
was  president  of  the  Sunday-School  Association  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  Brooklyn.  He  acted  as  grand  marshal  of  the 
largest  Sunday-school  parade  in  the  world,  being  composed 
of  25,000  children  and  teachers  in  solid  column.  He  has  re- 
sided in  Brooklyn  for  many  years.  He  is  also  a  liberal  friend 
of  the  Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Blackford  is  of  an  erect  and  full  figure.  His  head  is 
large  and  his  features  are  refined  and  expressive.  His  manners 
are  easy,  self-possessed  and  sincere.  To  be  a  gentleman  is 
natural  to  him,  and  he  appears  as  one  under  all  circum- 
stances. No  man  comes  more  in  contact  with  opposite 
classes  of  his  fellow-men,  and  no  one  can  better  adapt  him- 
self to  each  individual.  He  is  frank,  courteous,  and  good- 
natured,  always  showing  that  consideration  for  others  which 
commands  it  toward  himself.  His  kindness  of  heart,  and 
his  <:onstant  desire  to  please  and  oblige,  endear  him  to  those 
who  kn<nv  him  intimately,  and  impress  the  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  world  he  is  pre-eminently  a  popular 
man  with  the  high  and  the  humble;  while,  in  his  private 
walks,  he  is  beloved  for  manifold  virtues  and  thoughtful 
evidences  of  personal  regard.  In  his  home  he  extends  a  lib- 
eral hospitality,  brightened  by  his  own  cheerful  nature,  and 
made  charming  by  his  surroundings  of  comfort  and  luxury. 

His  life,  yet  in  its  full  vigor,  has  been  remarkable  for  its 
well-directed  efforts  and  success.  No  matter  where  you  see 
him  he  is  found  a  busy  and  useful  man.  Alert  in  all  private 
enterprise,  and  eager  to  promote  the  i>ublic  good,  he  has  made 
integrity  and  morality  the  rule  of  his  whole  career. 


15EN.IAMIN  W.  Wkst,  Commission   Jlerchant,  of  No.  1  Ful- 
ton Fish  Market,  New  York  city,  was  born  at  Long  Branch, 
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ifonmouth  county,  N.  J.,  Sept.  ir.tli,  181").  Mr.  Wrsfs 
father,  Elisiliii,  aw  well  n.s  his  |iatoriial  gramljiarpiits,  were 
residents  of  the  saiuo  county,  his  father  for  many  years 
keeping  a  hotel  there.  During  tlie  early  jieriixl  of  his  life 
lie  received  a  common  schotil  eilucation,  and  when  thirteen 
years  old  came  to  New  York  to  help  his  father,  who,  with 
his  jiartner,  Mr.  WiMiley,  had  a  fish  stand  in  Fulton  JIarket. 
Benjamin  made  the  trip  in  a  charcoal  schooner,  and  landed 
at  the  foot  of  Gouverncnr  street.  His  pay  wa.s  twenty  shil- 
lings a  week,  out  of  which  si.xteeii  shillii\gs  went  for  Ixiard. 
The  young  man  worked  hard,  sleeping  in  the  office  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  the  latter  jmrt  of  whicli  was  always  de- 
voted to  work;  and  his  wages  gradually  increaseil,  until  in 
18.53,  he  was  earning  seven  dollars  jier  week.  Tlien  only 
eighteen  years  old,  he  resolved  to  consummate  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  any  man  or  woman — to  take  a 
partner  for  life  in  the  great  stniggle  for  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  successful  men;  so,  in  Novemlier,  IH-jS,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  W.  Conk,  whose  age,  hy  a  striking  coincidence, 
corresponds  exactly  with  his  own. 

The  following  spring.  Mr.  West  formed  a  partnership  with 
J.  Pearsall.  the  finu  name  l)eing  J.   Pearsall  &  Co.     This  ar-  ' 
rangement  lasted   hut   one   year,  when  Mr.   Pearsall  solil  his 
interest  to  M.adison   Benjamin,   .it   which   time  (IS.")),  the  ; 
present  firm  name  of  B^^njamin   &    West  was  estahlisheil.  I 
Jlr.    Madison    BtMijamin    ilied     in    1870.   when   his    brother, 
PuKiski,  took  his  pl.ice  in  the  firm.  I 

Mr.    West   was   a   charter   meniher   of    the    Fulton    Fish-  i 
Mongers'  Association,  organized  in  IsfiO  :  and,   with  the  ex-  , 
ception  of  the  first  two  ye.Trsof  its  existence,  has  ti«^en  its  Secre- 
tary.    The  business  of  this  firm  h.ishad  a  reuiark.ible growth.   | 


Tljcy  have  purch.asing  agents  in  Portland,  Oregon;  B<iston, 
Masvs. :  Richalmcto.  British  I'rovince-s,  and  other  li.sh  t-entres, 
and  own  many  vetwels  liesides  those  that  hail  to  them.  TJie 
.statistics  showing  the  hidk  handlc<l  in  this  worId-renowne<l 
niarket  are  astonishing,  and  t4i  Mr.  West  we  are  inilel)te<I  for 
the  following  statement  of  facts:  From  March  Ist,  1878,  to 
March  Ist,  1879.  there  was  handled  under  the  roof  of  Fidton 
Market.  !»s  follows:  3;l,.'")2!t,960  pounds  of  weighed  fish: 
•.'.317.7G;i  m.ickerel.  sold  by  the  piece;  (561. -Wl  shad,  s<dd 
by  the  piece,  and  •U!.4.")l  gallons  of  siallo|>s:  and  for  March 
1st,  1879,  to  March,  Ist,  \>*H0.  3.">,278,18«  pounds  weighed  fi.sh: 
3,827,324  mackerel  sold  liy  the  piece;  JGS.aaO  shad,  sold  by  the 
piece,  and  30,44.')  gallons  of  scnlIo|>s.  One-fo\irth  the  fish  sold 
in  the  market  are  c»xl-fish. 

Tliere  is  not  only  a  greater  variety  of  fish  handl(><l  than  in 
any  other  market  in  the  world,  but  more  pounds  are  sold, 
and  money  received  therefor,  than  any  other  in  the  Unitetl 
.States. 

Tlie  cities  of  New  York.  Brooklyn,  .Jersey.  Newark.  Phil.i- 
delphi.i,  all  tlraw  their  gupplit^s  from  this  focal  |x>mt.  A 
daily  fish-train,  uniler  the  supervision  of  this  market.  nin.s 
from  Boston  to  New  York  via  the  New  England  Railro.id. 
for  the  transiM)rtation  of  it.s  supplies. 

Tliere  are  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  off  the  coa-sts  of 
M.tioe.  M.^ssachu.setts  ,inil  the  Provinces,  each  employing 
ten  to  fifteen  men.  t-ngagefl  in  the  fisheries,  and  seventy-one 
vessels  are  now  being  constructed. 

Tliere  atv  .seventy  vessel.s  ownol  and  run  excliisiveh" 
by  this  market.  Fish  are  not  so  plentiful  as  thirty  years 
."jgo,  ,tnd  it  is  Mr.  West's  tli<>ory  that  the  fish,  lieing  of  a  shy 
nature,  ore,  hy  the  many  steamers,  constantly  plying  oar 
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wateni,  frightcne«l  from  their  olden  hatints;  but  any  alarming 
niitiou  of  tlie  Bnpi>ly  is  a  problematical  question  of  the 

'    ; '    1 1  I*. 

Thre<-i|iiart<-r3  of  the  gloln'  is  iiihabiteil  l)y  tho  finny  tribe, 
iuiil  our  fu-st-incn-asing  railroail  facilities  solve  the  question 
of  traiisiKirtation  from  hitherto  inaccessible  points;  even 
niiw,  saluion  from  Oregon  are  oiTored  for  sale  in  Fulton 
Market,  ouly  seven  (lays  after  shipping. 

Ik-njamin  \V.  West  has  been  successful.  Gifted  natur- 
allv  with  a  Ixxly  capable  of  much  strain;  a  mind  acute, 
resolute  and  comprehensive,  and  with  clear  judRinent.  bis 
selection  of  liis  calliDf;  wasjiarticularlyfortuiiate,  illustrating 
well  the  faniiius  apothegm  of  Naiioleoii: 

"  The  tools  to  the  man  that  can  use  them." 

In  business  life  he  has  but  one  idea— the  completion  of  a 
well-done  day's  work.  In  iirivate  life  none  more  than  he 
enters  with  zest  into  healthy  enjoyments.  F.ither  at  his  fine 
home,  No.  128  St.  Mark's  avemie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  his 
cottage,  "  West  La«Ti,"  Long  Branch,  life  presents  to  him 
and  his  estimable  wife,  only  its  hajjpy  side.  Their  married 
life  has  lieen  bles.sed  with  the  advent  of  two  cliildren,  Sarah 
Lillian,  l)orn  Jidy  2-lth,  \^'A,  and  Frank  M. ,  liorn  July  8d,  1859. 
The  former  was  married  June  5th,  1872,  to  All)ert  M.  Rogei-s, 
and  the  latter  was  married  April  16th,  1879,  to  Ada  M.  Funk. 


S.\MLEL  Leon  Storer  was  born  19th  February,  1843,  on 
Prospect  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and,  during  the  early  years 
of  his  life,  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When 
16,  he  came  to  Fulton  Market,  and  began  work  for  $6  per 
week,  his  duties  being  to  sweep  the  office  and  run  errands ; 
being  thus  employed  by  the  firms  of  Kingsland  &  Comstock, 
H.  C.  Rogers  &  Co.,  and  Geo.  F.  Rogers.  In  1867,  Mr.  Storer 
started  in  the  fish  business  for  himself,  occupying  quarters 
on  the  old  Fulton  Fish  Market  grounds,  wliere  he  staid  until 
1809,  when  the  present  market  was  erected  by  the  Fulton 
Fish-Mongers'  Association,  of  which  he  became  a  charter 
member.     He  has  from  that  time  occupied  Stand  No.  16. 

Mr.  Storer's  father,  William  B.,  was  from  1821  to  1863,  the 
year  of  his  death,  a  well  known  oysterman  of  Fulton  Market; 
and  his  mother,  vee  Annie  l{ankin,  is  now  living  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  lH(i3,  Mr.  Storer  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  De- 
lano, who  wa.s  a  worthy  helpmate  during  their  years  of 
wedded  life.  In  March,  1882,  he  suffered  the  great  bereave- 
luent  of  her  death.  Mr.  Storer's  two  sons,  Willie  B.  and  Alba 
C,  aged  respectively  16  and  11,  bright  and  active  lads,  are 
now  ;itlending  Dr.  Holbrook's  Military  Academy,  at  Sing 
Sing.  In  addition  to  the  Fulton  Market  stand,  Mr.  Storer 
owns  the  North  River  Fish  and  Game  Co.,  Pier  24,  North 
River,  and  is  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  B.  Weaver  &  Co., 
Stand  Nos.  aiOand  311,  Washington  Market— doing,  with  his 
dilferent  places,  the  largest  fish  business  in  the  city.  His 
houses  for  cold  storage  are  at  No.  226  Front  street.  New  York 
city.  I'or  1 3  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  Fulton  Market  Fish-Mongers'  Association,  and  is  now 
its  Vice-President  and  its  heaviest  stockholder.  He  ,ilso  owns 
a  dozen  fishing  smacks,  which  are  constantly  engaged  plying 
the  waters  to  Bupjjly  the  increasing  demands  of  his  customers; 
and  is  the  President  of  the  East  River  Chemical  company. 

Mr.  Storer  is  made  on  a  generous  scale,  physically  and 
mentally.  Ilia  physique  is  unusually  fine,  being  6  feet  1 J 
juchcs  in  height,  and  weighing  232  lbs.,  with  not  an  ounce  of 
superlluous  llesh.  His  Ijrain  is  active,  and  his  judgment 
quick  in  maturing,  and  remarkably  accurate.  His  eminent 
success,  with  these  endowments,  could  but  be  expected.  His 
love  for  hunting  and  fisliing  docs  not  le.ssen  with  increasing 
years  and  added  bubiiiess  interests;  but  ho  enters  into  these 
ennobling  sports  with  as  nmch  zest  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 


ago.     His  impulses  are  all  generous,  which,  with  his  genial 
manners,  make  him  a  most  companionable  of  men. 


Samxiel  B.  Miller,  wholesale  commission  fish  dealer.  No. 
7  Fulton  Market.  New  York  city,  was  born  at  Hempstead, 
Queens  county,  Long  Island.  March  13th,  1820.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  weaver;  but,  in  1827,  came  to  Fulton  Market, 
and  from  then  until  1831,  the  year  of  his  death,  was  engaged 
in  the  fish  trade.  When  but  13  years  of  age,  Mr.  Miller  came 
to  this  market  and  began  work  for  his  father,  with  whom  he 
staid  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  ambitious 
lad  made  oath  "  never  to  work  for  wage  again  for  a  man  on  the 
land,"  and  boldly  struck  out  for  himself  as  a  dealer  in  fish. 

This  occupation  he  has  followed  ever  since;  and,  April  1st, 
1884,  completed  his  fifty-first  year  as  a  fish  merchant.  In 
1851,  his  brother  Charles — a  prominent  citizen  of  Bmoklyn, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  October,  1873,  was  an  Al- 
derman of  that  city,  representing  the  First  Ward — became  a 
partner,  remaining  in  the  firm  until  his  death.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Miller  gave  an  interest  in  bis  business  to  his  two  sons, 
Ernest  M.  and  Clarence  T.,  which  they  still  retain;  though 
the  original  firm  name — S.  B.  Miller — remains  unchanged. 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  in  1841  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Van 
Mater,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  five  of  them — three 
daughters  and  two  sons— now  living.  Mr.  Miller  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  Father  of  the  Fulton  Fish  Market,  being  the 
oldest  dealer  there,  and  has  seen  the  commencement  of  the 
business  career  of  every  other  member.  He  is  rich  in  remi- 
niscences connected  with  this  famous  market.  From  him  we 
learn  that,  while  now  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  eatable  fish  sold  in  this  Market,  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  but  six  or  eight.  Oysters  were  then  a  staple 
article.  Prices  averaged  about  as  now.  The  old  market  was 
merely  a  platform,  and  the  marketmen  were  forced  to  trans- 
act their  dealings,  in  all  weather,  without  covering.  In 
1869,  the  fish  dealers  of  the  market  secured  a  charter  from 
the  state  of  New  York,  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  New  York  city  to  lease  the  bulkhead  and 
one-half  the  slip  to  the  "Fulton  Market  Fish-Mongers"  Associa- 
tion," for  the  purpose  of  building  and  sustaining  a  public 
market.  A  stock  company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
is;200,(100 — Mr.  Miller  being  a  charter  member— and  the  bulk- 
head leased  for  ten  years,  paying  therefor  $5,000  annually. 
The  cost  of  the  present  ten-year  lease  being  !i;6,500  yearly,  the 
present  building,  at  a  cost  of  ,^135,000,  was  erected.  The 
building  is  193x(i4  feet,  with  193  feet  water  front,  and  is  en- 
tirely over  water,  being  supjiorted  by  274  spiles,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  frame  edifices  in  the  state.  Annual  rentals  are 
paid  by  all  members;  250,000  lbs.  fish  are  daily  handled  there. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  man  possessing  many  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  success.  His  ability  to  endure  long  physical  strain 
is  remarkable;  while,  coupled  with  this  is  a  keen,  far-seeing 
mind  and  strict  integrity.  He  expects  the  same  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  wliilc  positive  and  quick  in  his  business  life,  he  is 
a  most  genial  man.  He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  inspiring 
both  affection  and  respect  in  all  with  whom  be  comes  in 
contact;  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  his  financial  success 
has  Iieen  commensurate  with  his  intrinsic  worth.  He  has  for 
13  years  been  President  of  the  Fish-Mongers'  Association. 

In  politics,  ]\Ir.  Miller  acted  with  the  Whigs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  our  late  war,  from  which  time  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  voting  for  city  officers, 
it  is  tlie  man  he  seeks  to  honor,  not  the  party.  Mr.  Miller, 
while  still  a  hard  worker,  is  not  vuimindful  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  tliose  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  a  few  years  since 
erected  a  fine  summer  villa  at  Essex,  Conn.,  at  which  his 
family  pass  the  summer  months. 
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"  From  time  iinnicinorial,"  as  will  l)o  soon  by  roforonce 
to  Stii.ks'  IIlMonj  of  Brooklyn,  the  lower  onil  of  old 
Perry  (now  Fnlton)  street  was  largely  occupied  by  the 
butchers  who  slaughtered  and  dressed  their  beeves,  and 
transported  thoiu  to  New  York  in  row-boats  or  "  peria- 
guas."  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
the  old  public  market  stood  here  near  the  middle  of  the 
street,  as  described  on  pages,  107  to  110  of  this  History. 

Prior  to  1826,  there  was  no  public  market  for  the 
sale  of  moats,  fish  or  vegetables  in  Brooklyn.  Those  pur- 
chasing, bought  direct  from  the  farmers,  who,  with  their 
immense  carts,  gathered  on  the  commons,  near  what  is 
now  York  street.  In  1826,  the  village  fathers  caused 
the  erection  of  a  building,  suitable  for  the  sale  of  these 
necessities  ;  and,  in  1827,  it  was  completed.  It  was 
located,  with  frontage,  on  York  street,  and  bounded  by 
James,  Mercein  and  Garrison  streets,  and  was  generally 
known  as  the  James  Street  Market.  27  butchers,  2 
fishermen  and  10  women  hucksters  were  engaged  there. 
Of  the  former,  the  names  of  such  old  citizens  as  Jas. 
Titus,  .Tno.  F.  Garrison,  Jno.  Furnloy,  .Tno.  Doughty, 
Samuel  Talbert,  David  Jieynolds,  Edward  Crummey, 
Henry  Crummey  and  Leonard  Klein  arc  familiar.  Of 
these,  Ilonry  Criinimey  and  IVIr.  Klein  are  alone 
living.  3Ir.  Crummc}'  still  follows  the  same  business, 
and  is  the  oldest  butcher  in  the  county.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  stamjs  leased  them  of  the  village,  and  also 
paid  a  nominal  sum  for  a  license.  It  was  illegal  for 
meat  to  bo  sold  at  any  other  place  in  the  village.  The 
meat  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment, was  light  : 

Average  weeklj'  slaughter,  beeves 40 

"  "  "         hogs 3.5 

"  •'  "  sheep  and  Iambs 90 

"  "  ••  veal,  in  season 20 

The  market-men  used  to  buy  their  supplies  at  the 
Bull's  Head,  on  the  Bowery,  near  Bayard  street,  New 
York  city;  the  cattle  mainly  coming  from  Putnam, 
Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties.  In  1873,  the 
market  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Bridge. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  average  of  50  wagon  loads  of 
vegetables,  during  the  season,  came  daily  to  the  York 
street  market.  When  the  farmers  were  driven  to  find 
new  quarters,  the  lower  end  of  Fulton  street  proved  to 
be  the  most  central  location,  and  still  is.  Last  year 
(1883),  over  a  hundred  loads  found  sale  daily  in  this  and 
the  contiguous  streets.  In  early  times  a  cliarge  of 
10  cents  for  each  wagon  was  collected  by  clerks  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Among  those  were  Pat 
Ward  and  Mr.  Herron.  In  1882,  this  charge  was  in- 
creased to  25  cents.     Matt  Malloy  was  appointed,  and 


still  continncs  to  be,  the  (collector  for  tlie  district  em- 
braced in  the  Second  Ward,  ;ind  the  matter  seems  to  be 
in  charsre  of  the  alderman  of  that  W.ird. 


(Copy  or  Market  Ticket.) 
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The  crowd  in  Fulton  street  is  getting  so  great  that 
market  wagons  are  not  allowed  there  during  the  busy 
hours;  and  the  owners  cannot  understand  wliy  they 
are  not  allowed  to  use  the  space  under  the  arches  of 
the  bridge,  where  ample  accommodations  could  easily 
be  made. 

The  Atlantic  Market,  built  about  1830,  was  at  the 
foot  of  Atlantic  avenue,  the  water  coming  under  the 
building.  In  1846,  this  was  sold  to  the  Union  Ferry  Co., 
and  is  now  used  by  them  as  an  Engine  House.  In  1848, 
premises,  north-west  corner  of  Atlantic  avenue  and 
Hicks  street,  were  rented,  the  dimensions  being  25  feet 
wide  by  150  feet  deep,  and  eight  meat  and  two  vegetable 
stands  were  opened. 

The  two  vegetable  stands  wore  kept  by  Mrs.  McCar- 
roU  and  Mrs.  Watson,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  alive, 
aged  81  years.  There  was  also  one  fish  stand,  run  by  Luke 
McLaughlin,  who  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  McLaugh- 
lin, e.i:-Iicf/ister.  In  1849-'50,  the  present  market,  south- 
east corner  of  Atlantic  avenue  and^icks  street,  was 
erected  by  Jacob  Frost,  and,  ]\Iarch  8th,  1850,  was 
opened.  Richard  Dunn,  of  this  city,  bought  the  first 
pair  of  cattle  killed  for  this  market,  and  sold  the  fii*st 
pound  of  beef  retailed  there.  The  weight  of  the  cattle 
was  1,500  pounds  and  the  cost,  *108.  There  were  32 
stands,  occupied  in  part  by  Messrs.  Dorset,  Lowery, 
Mclntyre,  McjNfannis,  Bennett,  Curry,  Nevins,  Fisher, 
Weeks,  Oswald,  Bumpford,  Hawes,  Dwyer,  Mackie, 
Martin  and  Dunn.  The  completion  of  the  L.  I.  R.  K., 
from  Greenpoint  to  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  in  1844, 
m.ade  it  the  central  point  for  sale  and  purchasing  of 
meats  and  farm  products. 

In  1859,  the  property-owners  concerned,  by  purch.i.'ie, 
got  ste.am  removed  from  the  street,  and  the  railroad  was 
changed,  in  1862,  to  Himter's  Point.  The  sales  at  this 
market,  owing  to  the  opening  of  so  many  private  ones, 
as  the  city  grew,  are  not  so  large  as  formerly.  There  was 
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no  change  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  until 
1 883,  when  one-half  of  the  market  was  leased  to  the 
Brooklyn  Beef  Company. 

Hhv  Brooklyn  Beef  Company,  Commission  Mer- 
chants in  Chicago  Dressed  Beef,  Atlantic  Market, 
Xo8.  74  and  76  Atlantic  street,  received  its  iirst  invoice 
of  beef,  and  opened  to  the  public,  August  13th,  1883. 
The  cattle  are  slaughtered  at  Chicago,  by  G.  F.  &  E.  C. 
Swift,  whose  daily  business  is  1,500  head.  Their 
manager  in  this  city  is  W.  H.  Noyes,  to  whom  we  are 
imk-bted  for  those  facts.  He  reports  the  results 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  After  allowing  for  escape  of 
animal  heat,  the  carcases  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars 
to  this  city,  the  trip  taking  three  days.  The  first  week 
they  engaged  in  business  here,  they  sold  100  head  of 
cattle;  the  second,  200  head;  and  are  now  selling  300 
liead  weekly.  In  February,  1884,  they  opened  a  branch 
at  Williamsburg,  which  now  has  a  trade  of  200  head 
weekly. 

There  are  killed  in  Brooklyn,  weekly:  1,150  liead  of 
cattle, average  weight,  750  lbs.;  3,500 head  of  sheep  and 
lambs;  600  calves,  from  March  to  July:  200  calves, 
from  July  to  December;  75  calves,  from  December  to 
March.  A  large  portion  of  the  city's  consumption  is 
purchased  in  the  New  York  city  markets.  No  hogs 
to  any  amount  are  slaughtered  in  Kings  county. 

Brooklyn  has  long  felt  the  need  of  a  public  market, 
where  its  retail  trade  can  be  furnished  with  those  sup- 
plies of  provisions  for  which  it  is  yet  so  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  city  of  New  York.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Long  Island  produce  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for 
years,  passing  directly  past  the  doors  of  the  Brooklyn  re- 
tailers and  consumers,  and  over  the  ferries  to  New  York, 
simply  because  it  finds  no  suitable  place  here,  where  it 
can  be  received  and  held  for  distribution  among  our 
own  community.  Brooklyn  desires  to  be,  and  naturally 
is,  the  depot  for  the  sale  of  large  and  valuable  island 
products;  and  its  population  could  probably  dispose  of 
it  all,  with  the  proper  management.  Yet  it  goes 
over  to  New  York,  passing  by  the  very  doors  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  really  designed,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
follow  it  and  then  j)urchase  it  in  a  very  deteriorated 
condition,  and  at  a  largely  enhanced  price.  Brooklyn's 
citizens  thus  lose,  also,  the  benefits  of  the  trade  which 
would  naturally  result,  if  the  farmers  had  the  op- 
|)ortimity  of  speniling  among  them  ilic  money  received 
from  the  sales  of  this  produce.  The  Prospect  Park 
Coiiimissionerw,  in  1800,  urgently  recommcnidcd  that 
tlie  City  Park,  in  the  Wallabout,  bounded  by  Park  and 
Flushing  avenues,  and  Navy  and  Park  streets  (always  a 
desolate,  unattractive  place,  and  eminently  unsuitable 
for  the  purposes  of  public  recreation),  be  converted  into 
a  pMhlic  market. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  renewed  agi- 
tation by  markctmen,  retailers  and  others,  and  in  the 
public  press  of  Brooklyn,  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  public  market  in  this  locality,  which  shall  be  com- 


mensurate with  the  wants  of  this   great  city.     In  an 
article  discussing  the  project,  the  Eayle  says: 

"If  the  city  is  to  have  a  market  it  becomes  imiiortant  to 
know  what  Long  Island  farmers  are  likely  to  briuj;  there  to 
sell.  The  dairies  would  send  3,000,000  quarts  of  milk,  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  butter,  and  only  a  small  (iuantity  of  cheese. 
The  articles  could  be  greatly  increased.  Suffolk  county's 
dairy  interests  are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  they  could 
be  made  to  exceed  these  of  Queens  without  mucli  efforts  in 
the  preparation  of  pasture  lands.  There  are  in  Queens  7,500 
cows,  and  15,000  acres  of  pasture.  Suffolk,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  50,000  acres  of  pasture  laud  and  only  9,000  cows.  That  is 
at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half  acres  to  each  cow.  It  needs  but 
the  addition  of  stock  in  SutTolk  to  increase  the  milk  supply  to 
6,000,000  quarts  and  the  butter  supply  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  In  the  vegetable  line,  these  two  counties  market  an- 
nually 5,000  bushels  of  peas,  2,000  bushels  of  beans,  and 
Kings  county  produces  about  as  much  more.  Potatoes  form 
the  staple  crop.  The  yield  of  Kings  county  farms  is  about 
600,000  busliels:  of  Queens.  800,000,  and  Suffolk  tio.OOO  bush- 
els. The  orchards  yield  3:58.000  bushels  of  apples,  and  20,000 
gallons  of  cider  are  manufactured.  The  grapes  sent  to  mar- 
ket weigh  300,000  pounds.  Kings  county  farmers  do  not  en- 
gage extensively  in  poultry  breeding,  but  this  is  an  extensive 
industry  in  the  other  counties.  Queens  markets  |75,000 
worth,  sending  800  lambs  and  3,500  poultry  and  l?!60,000  worth 
of  eggs;  Suffolk,  $85,000  worth  of  poultry  and  |10,000  worth 
of  eggs.  The  quantity  of  dressed  meat  sent  from  farms  to 
market  is,  in  Suffolk,  1,000  lambs  and  11,000  swine.  A  good 
many  more  ai-e  slaughtered  for  home  consumption.  To  these 
crojis  are  to  be  added  such  other  products  as  cabbage,  par- 
snijis,  carrots,  celery,  beets,  spinach,  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
caulitiovver,  tomatoes,  turnips  and  corn.  A  great  hay  mar- 
ket would  be  an  important  feature  of  the  Wallabout  system. 
Tlie  city  could  secure  honest  weight;  for  consumers  are  being 
swindled  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  every  ton. 
Stablemen  insist  on  being  feed,  and  the  speculator  takes 
double  the  sum  out  of  the  ijocket  of  the  purchaser.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  secret  about  it.  Kings  county 
does  not  produce  half  as  much  hay  as  is  consumed.  Queens 
has  50,000  tons  of  hay  to  spare  every  year,  and  Suffolk,  65,- 
000  tons.  Suffolk  is  more  essentially  a  hay-growing  district. 
It  costs  less  to  produce  hay  and  nulrket  it  than  any  other 
crop.  Brooklyn  gets  nearly  the  entire  crop.  Kingshas  9,110 
acres  in  farms:  Queens  has  117, 080  acres;  and  Suffolk,  156,760 
acres,  with  250,000  acres  waiting  tn  lie  tilled.  The  gross  sales 
annually  are:  Kings,  11,000,000;  Queens,  $3,125,000;  Suffolk, 
$1,600,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  those  three  agricultural  coun- 
ties can  furnish  the  products  of  a  market  business  represent- 
ing $5,825,000  annually.  It  is  claimed  that  the  present 
yield  can  be  increased  six-fold.  The  above  synopsis  does  not 
ini'lude  the  fisheries.  The  product  of  the  ocean  and  bay,  not 
including  oysters,  is  estinuited  at  half  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. A  great  jiart  of  these  products  would  iiud  their  way 
to  the  Wallabout.  The  oyster  industry  represents  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  oyster  crop  would 
go  to  the  Wallabout.  Dining  the  winter  season  the  cod-fish 
catch  amouuts  to  hundreds  of  tons,  but  taking  the  busi- 
ness the  year  round,  and  calculating  the  various  si)ecies,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  fish  market  is  equal  to  250  tons  a 
week. 

The  market  fee  in  New  York  is  25  cents  per  day  for  each 
wagon,  and  the  farmers  of  Long  Island  pay  into  the  muni- 
cipal treasury  over  $100,000  each  year.  A  business  of  $10,000,- 
000  could  be  carried  on  in  a  market  at  the  Wallabout,  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  its  establishment." 


^ 
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